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crease of Production in the foreign Slave States. 
^-Disastrous Eff^t on the foreign Slave Trade. 
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tion of Mr. Littleton with Mr. (>*Connell.— Res- 
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D>rd Grey. — Earl Carey's parting Address as 
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Description of S^rria.— Military Character of ^e 
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Battle of Konieh.— Decisive Movement of Ibra- 
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Odessa. — ^Biission of Lord Durham to St. Peters- 
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Ali.— Treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi.— The import- 
ant public Provisions and secret Articles. — Re- 
monstrances of the Western Powers. — ^AfRdrs of 
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Government. — ^Arrival or King Otho, and Joy 
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London and Paris.— -Causes of the Coldness of 
France and England. Commercial Treaty be- 
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—Mutual Recriminations of the Porte and Me- 
hemet Ali. — ^Efforts of France and En^and to 
avert Hostilities. — Commencement of Hostili- 
ties by the Sultan. — Forces on both sides at the 
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Reforms of the new Sultan. — ^Revolution in Ser- 
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CHAPTER XXXHL 
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THB FALL OF GOUKT MOUf 8 ADMIXOSTBATIOST 
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tne Chamber, and great Minority for Ministers. 
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CHAPTEBXXXV. 

IMTSBirAL HI8TOBT OF BKOLAITD FROM TBS AO- 
CB88ION OF SIR B. PBBL IS THB BKD OF 1834, 
T6 THB FALL OF HIS MQIISTBT IN AFBIL, 1835. 

Vast Effect of the Changes in the CurreAcy Laws 
during the Peace. — ^Leading Evils of the Cur- 
rency Laws. — Grand Error from which they 
spring. — ^Danger of a Currency mainly based on 
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vantagea of a Paper Currency in America. — 
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oosrnnmioHAi. huiobt of OBBacAinr, psoh trb tbbhih ahon ot thb wab or LiBS]u.Txoir is 

1814 TO TBI OBBAT COmTULSIOXfl OF 1848. 



So great had been the efforts, so decisiTe the 

saocess of the German nations in the 

Peace neees- ^^ years of the war with Napoleon, 

aary to G«r- that a lon|; neriodof tranqnillitjr and 

many mAer repose had been in a manner forced 

possible that the herculean efioits 
of 1813, 1814, and 1815^ when the whole male 
inhabitants capable of bearing arms had, either 
in the regular armies, the landwehr, or the land- 
stonn, been foond in the ranks c^ war, could 
much longer continue ; and the spirit which had 
animated them was not, like that of the French 
or Scythians, the mere passion for conquest, 
which grows with every gpratification it receives, 
but the sober determination of a peaceful race 
to defend their temples, their hearths, their 
fiimiiiea. War is tlM natural passion of the 
Gauls, tiie Poles, the Russians, but it is far 
from being so either with the Germans or the 
English. The two latter nations are essentially 
inkabitative ; their ruling passion is comfort, 
their prevailing desires are centred in home. 
Even when the .passion for emigration seizes 
them, aa it did so strongly in the days of the 
Romans, and is doing again in these times, it 
is by the influence of the same desires that their 
conduct, apparently contradictory, is inflnenc^. 
They leave their own country, not because tiiey 
are indifferent to the comforts of home, but be- 
cause they desire them; they seek in foreign 
lands or Transatlantic climes that secure rest- 
ing-place which they can no longer find in their 
own. ''When the Roman conqners,"sayB PUny, 
'' Ae inkahiu ;** and that is the characteristic of 
the Teutonic race in every part of the world. 
They fight desperately in defense of their homes, 
snd are often impelled in stupendous multitudes 
to gain settlements abroad ; but it is to fpin or 
secure auch settkmaUs that their efibrts m both 
esses are made. They do not aspire, like the 
Arabs, the Tartars, or the Scythians, to sweep 
over the world with the fierce tempest of savage 
conquest ; hence all the great and lasting trans- 
positiona of mankind have been made by the 
Teutonic race. Their descendants are to be 
found in France, Italy, Spain, and the British 
bles ; and of half a million of Europeans who 
now annually settle on the shores of America, 
Vol. in.— a 



at least nine-tenths have, directly or indirectly, 
come ftom the woods of Germany.* 

From this peculiarity in the German charac- 
ter it was that, after the transcend* 
ent and decisive successes whichr Extreme rood- 
attended the close of the war, the eration of tba 
whole empire so immediately re~ German de- 
hipsed into pacific habits and pur- "J|JjJ« ^^ *• 
suits. Moderation, unparalleled ''^ ' 
after bo many triumphs, regulated their de- 
mands in the hour of victory. They neither 
imitated the example of Louis XIV., who in 
many successful campaigns despoiled them of 
their territories on the left bank of the Rhine ; 
nor of the Rnssians, who have never made peace 
for a century and a half without an accession of 
territory ; nor of Napoleon, who, by Uie treaty of 
Tilsit, robbed Prussia of half its dominions after 
a single campaign. Scarcely a village was taken 
from France aiwr the double capture of its capi- 
tal by the arms of the German nations. '* France 
as in 1789*' was the basis of the treaties of Paris 
alike in 18U and 1815. To this singular mod^ 
eration in the hour of victory the solid foundation 
and long continuance of the peace concluded 
within the French capital is mainly to be a»- 
cribed. Had provinces been reft from old 
France after the battles of Leipsic and Waterloo, 
as they had been from Prussia and Austria after 
those of Jena and Wagrun, the same heart- 
burnings and animosities would have been excit- 
ed, national jealousies wonld have been perpet- 
uated, and five-and-thirly yean of subsequent 
peace would not have blessed the inhabitants 
and developed the resources of the Fatherland. 

Much of this long-continued and felicitons 
pacification is to be ascribed to the strong^ and 
wise organiaation of the German Confederation,, 
which tookplace at and after the Congress of 
Vienna. The weakness of the old En^iire had 

■ 

* EmoaANTB TO America pbom Gbrmaity amd the 
BaiTita Isles, pbom 18S9 to 1654. 
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been snfficientlj proved by the wars of the ReTO- 

S. ludon ; the crown of the Kaisars had 

Danger* to crumbled at the stroke of Napoleon's 

S525"J!!l sword. A separate empire hieui been 
dependence .« jt. ijj> a 

on the die- created and acknowledged m Aus- 

eolutionof tria; separate kingdoms in Prussia, 
the Empire. Bavaria, and Saxony; dnchies and 
electorates in the lesser states ; bat the ancient 
and venerable bond of the Empire, coeval with 
the days of Charlemagne, haci been dissolved. 
The danger was great that out of this circum- 
stance a fresh penl, of a more serious and last- 
ing kind than any which had been escaped by the 
war of liberation, might be incurred. Placed 
midway between France and Russia, each of 
which was under a single head, and actuated 
by the strongest spirit of conquest, there was 
the greatest risk that Germany, broken into sep- 
arate principalities, and actuated by separate in- 
erests, misht be unable to resist either taken 
singly, and beyond all question would be crushed 
by the two acting in concert. The fate of Po- 
land, with its democratic passions and discord- 
ant government, might yet await the centre of 
European civilization, and out of the very tri- 
nmphs of the anns of freedom might arise more 
senous peril to the cause of European independ- 
ence than any it had yet incurred. 
Impressed with these dangers, it was the first 
4. care of the wise statesmen to whom, 

Sace coneti- on the conclusion of the war, the in- 
luiion and terests of Europe were committed, to 
strong? of fi'&nie 9kfedercU amatitvtion for all 
the German the States of German origin, which 
Confederacy, should secure them against the dan- 
ffer of foreign attack, and the risk of internal 
discord. By the Act of Confederacy, which was 

J fi. 1S15 B^S'i^ "^ Vienna on June 8th, 1816, 
June B, IBID. .^ ^^^^ provided, by the consent of all 

parties concerned-— including the Emperor of 
Austria and King of Prussia, the King of Den- 
mark for Hobtein, and the King of the Nether- 
lands for the grand-duchy of Luxembourg — that 
the affairs of the Confederacy should be man- 
aged by a general Assembly or Diet, in which 
all the members were to be represented by their 
plenipotenduries, either singly possessing a vote, 
or concurring with others to form one. The 
presidency was given to Austria; the whole 
number of votes was seventeen, arranged after 
such a manner as gave apreponderating influence 
to the great military powers ; and Frankfort-Km 
the-Maine was fixed on as the place of meeting, 
probably to impress the Confederation at idl 
times with the peril of French invasion, the great 
danger which was then apprehended.* Each 



* The votes in the Diet were as fbUows : 
Austria 



TotM. 



BaTarla 

Saxony 

Banover 

wanemberg , 

Baden 

Heaae, Electoral 

Heaoef Grand Duchy 

Denmait, for Holatein 

Netherlanda, fbr Luxembourg 

Dnchiea of Saxonv 

Brunswick and Naasan 

Mecklenberg Schwenn and StreUu 

Heletein, Oldenburg, etc 

HohenioUem, Llchtenstein, etc , 

IiUbeck, Frankfivt, Bvemea, Haniburg 

Total 17 
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member of the Confederacy bound himself to 
assist in defending not only all Germany, but 
every separate state of the League, against any 
attack, and reciprocally to guarantee to each 
other the whole of their possessions included 
within the Confederation. They also bound 
themselves to enter into no treaties hostile to 
the Confederacy; not to make war upon one 
another under an^ pretext, and to submit idl 
difierences that might arise between them to the 
decision of the Diet. It was further agreed that 
in all the States of the Confederacy a constitu- 
tional Assembly or States-General shall be estab- 
lished;^ and that diversity of Christian faidi 
shall occasion no difference in respect of civil 
or political rights. The Diet was to take into 
its consideration how the condition of the pro- 
fessors of the Jewish religion might be amelio- 
rated. It was provided that the subjects of each 
state might inherit or acquire landed property 
in any other state, without being subject to 
heavier burdens than the natives in them ; that 
free emigration was to be permitted from any 
one state to any other which might be willing to 
receive the emigrants ; and that the subjects of 
each might enlist in the sendee of any other, if 
not already subject to militaiy sendee in their 
own country. Finally, the Diet was 
at its first meeting to occupy itself ]8i5.''iMt^' 
with framing uniform regulations to and Archives 
secure the freedom of the press. Diploma- 
and the security of authors and ^"**» '^- *' 
publishers from oppression.^ 

The preparations alike for protection A^m ex- 



Bat if mattera came to a deliberation and Tote *' in mat- 
ters relatmg to the Act of Confederacy, the organic insti- 
lutiorai, or other arrangements of common interest,'* then 
the Diet was to form itself into a general assembly, and 
us members shall have votes. according to the following 
scale, vix. : 

Votoi. 

Austria 4 

Prussia 4 

Saxony 4 

Bavaria 4 

Hanover 4 

Wdrtembog 4 

Baden 3 

Hesse, Eleetoral 3 

Holsiein 3 

Luxembourg 3 

Brunswick ft 

Mecklenburg-SchwerlB 9 

Nassau 3 

Saxe Weimar 1 

Saxe Gotha 1 

Saxe Coburg 1 

Saxe Melningm , 1 

Saxe Uildburghausen 1 

Mecklenbuig-Strelitx 1 

Holstein, Oldenburg 1 

Anhalt, Dessau 1 

Anhalt, Bernburg 1 

Anhalt, Kothen 1 

Schwartz Sondershausen 1 

Schwartx Rodolstadt 1 

Hobenzollem 1 

Lichtenstein 1 

Hohenzollem-Hechingen 1 

Waldeck 1 

Reuas, Ainto 1 

Renss, Cadette 1 

Schaumbnrg-Llppe 1 

Lippe ,'. 1 

Liibeck 1 

Franklbrt 1 

Bremen 1 

Hamburg 1 

Total 66 

— ^reJktoet Dtplomatiquet, iv. 10, 12. 

* "U y aura des Assemblies des Etats dans tons les 
paya de la Confederation."— Lot F^ndmuntaU, Art 13 . 
Archives DiplomatupteSj !▼. 17. 
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teniAl enemies, end for the crushing; of internal 
J, diflcord in this great Confederacj, 

Xflitaiy were of proportional magnitade. The 
^'"^^I^J^^ troops which the different states were 
Cooftdency. ix^nnd to furnish for the common de- 
fense, were minutely specified, anranged accord- 
ing to the population and revenue of each state ; 
snd they oonstitnted, upon the whole, an im- 
mense inilitaty force. The quota was taken at a 
hondiedth part of the entire population of each 
state ; and as the population of the different states 
composing the Confederacy was 80,163,488, the 
whole foroe was 801,685 men. Of this body 
222,000 were infantiy of the line, 11,700 light 
infantry, 49,000 cavalry, 22,000 artillery, and 
3000 pioneers. It was all organized, and the 
arrangements made for its command, its rally- 
ing points, etc., with the utmost precision and 
minoteness. Great as this force was, it consti- 
tuted not more than two-thirds of what the Ger- 
man powers could bring into the field if acting 
in concert, for the principal states were put 
down at a small part only of their whole inhab- 
itants, being those in Gfennany proper. Thus 
Austria was set down only at 9,482,000 souls, 
and 94,822 soldiers, as Hungary, Gallicia, and 
the Itaiian States were excluded; whereas in 
reality she bad 82,000,000 souls, and 820,000 
men in arms. Prussia was taken at 7,928,000 
inhabitants, 79,280 men; whereas, including 
the Polish provinces, she had even then above 
10,000,000, and 150,000 soldiers. If the whole 
resooroes of the states which formed part of the 
Confedeimcy were taken into consideration, in- 
cluding the Netherlands and Denmark, they 



presented a mass of 60,000,000 souls, who could 
bring 600,000 combatants into the field; of 
whom one-half belonged to Germany proper, 
and entered into the Confederacy.* It was 
stipulated that considerable sums (60,000,000 
francs, or £2,400,000) should be given from the 
common stock of the allied powers to Prussia 
and the lesser powers, to put Mayence, Landau, 
and Luxembourg, and the fortresses on the 
Rhine, in a respectable state of defense, and 
that the great stronghold of Mayence should be 
garrisoned by 18,000 men, of whom one-half 
should be Prussians and one-half Austrians, and 
Landau exclusively by Austrians. One-sixth of 
the infantiy, and two-thirds of the subaltern of- 
ficers, and two-thirds of the cavalry of each state, 
were to be always under arms, and the whole 
ready to turn out on four week's notice. No 
provision was made for erecting or strengthen- 
ing any fortresses on the Vistula or toward Rus- 
sia, €U no clanger was apprehended from Viat quar" 
ter: a striking instance of the manner in which 
men, how able soever, are in their | f^^^^^ ^^ 
collective capacity governed by the i8]5, Parts ; ' 
memory of the past, rather than the Arch. Dip. iv. 
anticipation of the future.* ^^» ***» **^' 

Experience has proved that this constitution 
of the Grerman Confederation was q, 
wisely formed with a view to ex- External 
temal defense and internal peace. *"** inienial 
Forty years liave now elapsed (l 865) JS^plSJ. 
since it was established, and during parity this 
that long period, with the single ex- ^" eecuMd 
ception of one year, when the French ^ Germany, 
revolution of 1848 had violently shaken all the 



* Ttie fbUowing Valuable Table was compiled at this time by the diflbrent gotemments, and fbrmed the basis of 
the military eonstitution : 



SXA 



Bavaria 

Wurteoaberg 

Badeo 

Heaaa, Grand Doeby 

Hirifeeniolleni 

Liebtenalein 

Hohfenxoliem-SignMrlngen 

Heaae-Honhiiif 

Franklbrt 

Saxony 

H« 



PopnkUioiv 18l<> Contia(«ntB. lafaatiy 



Ni 

Weimar 

Gotha 

Coborg 

Meintngni 

Hildburghanaen 



Bembwg , 

Koilien 

Soodershansea . 

Rodolsudt 

Beosa, Ainte . . 
ReoM^ Cadfltfee. 

Hanover 

Holatoin 

Bnmswfck 

M eekloaboig . . . 

Streliu 

Oldenbnn 

Waldeek 

Sehanmboiv ... 

Lippe 

Labeek 

Bremen 

I Hamburg 



Totals 



»,48t,287 

7,993,439 

S.MO,000 

1,395,403 

1,900,000 

«10,dOO 

14^000 

5,540 

35,500 

«0,000 

47,650 

1,300,000 

567,868 

155,096 

303,760 

301,000 

185,039 

80,019 

64,400 

89,700 

53,047 

37,040 

39,454 

45,117 

53,037 

99,955 

59,905 

1,305,351 

300,000 

900,000 

856,000 

71,700 

917,700 

51,877 

94.000 

09,009 

40,050 

48.500 

199,800 



30,103,488 



94,823 

79,234 

35,000 

13,955 

10,000 

6,195 

145 

55 

350 

900 

478 

13,000 

5,079 

9,556 

3,088 

2,010 

1,850 

800 

644 

997 

589 

370 

395 

451 

639 



599 

13,054 

3,000 

9,090 

3,560 

718 

9,178 

519 

940 

091 

407 

485 

1,998 



301,035 



73,501 
01,418 
97,505 
10,610 
7,751 
4,803 
113 
43 
275 
155 
373 
9,303 
4,408 
1,96] 
8,347 
1,558 
1,430 
680 
439 
231 
410 
880 
258 
350 
418 
173 
404 
10,118 
2,701 
1,035 
9,778 
550 
1,088 
403 
187 
535 
310 
370 
1,007 



CavAlry. 



13,540 
11,310 
5,030 
1,994 
1,480 
855 
81 
8 
51 
90 
03 
1,714 
811 
305 
433 
887 
265 
114 
78 
48 
76 
S3 
46 
64 
77 
88 
75 
1,865 
514 
890 
611 
103 
311 
74 
38 
99 
56 
69 
185 



833,813 



43,000 



11,803,189 
13,949,195 
4,504,874 
1,743,887 
1,363,774 
788,073 
165,574 
0,351 
05,578 
24,803 
06,240 
1,836,483 
733,073 
369,319 
418,080 
801,094 
147,105 
103,383 
103,333 
48,844 
100,690 
48,844 
37,313 
6O,0C8 
60,650 
33,803 
77,016 
1,758,856 
586,850 
868,943 
534,304 
06,808 
878,900 
58,753 
60.650 
106,336 
47,107 
78,890 
188,054 



41,818,780 



—Arekmu Dipiommtiqueef ftv. 970 ; sod Almmaek de OotAa, 1855, p. 435. 
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Etiropeati states, Germany has ez^yed, both 
externally and internally, nnintermpted peace. 
No foreign power has ventored to anail a Con- 
federacy wmch had 800,000 men ready to repel 
insult, and could double the number from the 
reBoorces of the principal states of the union. 
No domestic dissension was possible in one so 
stroni^y cemented, and in which so overwhelm- 
ing a force was at all times ready to enforce 
obedience to the fimdamental law, that no one 
state was on any account to make war on any 
other state, and that all difierenoes were to be 
submitted to the decision of the Diet. By this 
auspicious union Germany has, ibr the iiiBt time 
in history, become a great power, possessing 
Tast militflliy forces, capable of exercising a |Hre- 
ponderating influence in central Europe, and 
enjoying within itself the inestimable blessing 
of domestic peace and tramjuillity. Immense 
have been the effects of this blessed chanse. 
From being the battle-field of Europe, in whush 
rival states or hostile religions sought a theatre 
for mutual slaughter, it h»» become the abode 
of peace, tranquillity, and industiy. Nearly a 
whole generation know war only from the tra- 
ditions of their fathers, or the moving annals of 
former times. The melancholy traces of the 
Thirty Years' War, which for nearly two centu- 
ries had been visible on the Fatheriand, have 
been nearly obliterated by ihefirty years* peace ; 
and, strange to say, the first long period of un- 
broken rest which its inhabitants have ever en- 
joyed, has arisen from the desolating wars of 
tiie French Revolution. 
Hie effects of this long period of repose, and 
of the entire cessation of domestic 
Great roateri- ^^y upon the development of Indus- 
alpTcwperity try and the increase of social pros- 
ofiheeoan- perity, have been immense. The 
Stica* ■**■ termination not only of war, but of 
the dread of war, for so considera- 
ble a tim^ has been sufficient to stimulate ac- 
tivity and rouse effort, and spread happiness to 
an extraordinaxT degree. The vigor and ener- 
gy called forth in the war of liberation has not 
been lost by its tennination ; it has only been 
turned into a different channel. The Grermans 
have realized the vision of the prophet : they 
have turned their swords into pruning-hooks. 
In Prussia, in particular, where the excitement 
was the greatest, and the most extraordinary 
efforts were made, this effect has been most con- 
spicuous. Its population has advanced since the 
peace more rapidly than that of any other state 
in Europe: it is doubling in every fifty-two 
years.* Its inhabitants, which were ten mill- 
ions at the battle of Waterloo, are now above 
sixteen millions; and its wealth and industry 
have advanced in a similar proportion. The 
entire inhabitants of the Confederacy have in- 
creased twelve millions during the last forty 
yeaXi — ^from thirty they have a<&anced to forty- 
two millions. The industiy of the inhabitants 
has kept pace with this great increase. Not 
only have the labors of agriculture raised food 
sufficient to feed the huge and increasing mul- 
titude, but large quantities of grain and cattle 

* Population of Pmsala in 1815 0,093«000 

" « 1838 13,67S,000 

** ** 1654 ]0,S85,M0 

^Maltb BauH, V. S76; and Abnanaeh 4t CMka, 18M, 

p. 484. 



are annually exported; and EngUnd, since the 
repeal of the Com Laws, is indebted to North- 
em Germany for a considerable part of its im- 
mense imports of com. Manufactures have 
sprang up in various quarters where they were 
formerly unknown — the printed cotton goods of 
Silesia have come to rival the British ; the col- 
ored glass of Bohemia, the china of Dresden, 
are admired throughout the world. The chief 
commercial cities ^ the Confederacy, Hamburg, 
I^nkfort, Lfibeck, Bremen, have doubled in in- 
habitants ; their bankers number all the kings 
of Europe among their debtors ; and ths burgh- 
er class in these great emporiums of industiy 
has acquired such wealth and consideration as 
to come materially to influence the 
political doctrines andsocial changes ^««i^ran, 
of the countiy.* • » ' • 

Nor has the wealth and prosperity of the 
countiy been less signally evinced ^ 

in those more refined and imagin- Splendor of iia 
adve branches of industry which caplcaia and 
bespeak the elevation of the gener- «*"«f «'*«»• 
al mind, and the spread of easy circumstances 
and improved taste among the more affluent 
classes. The pleasing duty will fall to the his- 
torian, in a succeeding part of tlus work, of re- 
cording the great men who have given to mod- 
em Germany immortal celebrity in philosophy, 
literature, and the fine arts ; but, considered as 
an indication of general prosperi^ and the ef- 
florescence of an advancing and happy civiliza- 
tion, they are not less worthy of consideration. 
The change on the capitals and cities of Ger- 
many during the last for^ years has been sudi 
as to exceed belief, and speaks volumes as to 
the beneficent efilect of the institutions which 
have shielded it during so long a period alike 
from foreign invasion and domestic warfare. 
This progress is in an especial manner conspic- 
uous in northern and central Grermany. The 
Brandenburg Gate and palace of Berlin, the 
cathedral of Cologne, the glorious museum tend 
sumptuous palaces of Dresden, the Glyptothek 
and Valhalla, and magnificent galleries of Mu- 
nich, attest at once how strongly the national 
mind of Germany has been turned to the fine 
arts during the long peace, and how large have 
been the resources wnich the increasing wealth 
of the people has put at the disposal 
of its governments for their encour- o^JJStoL 
agement.* 

It must be added, to their honor, that the rul- 
ers of the Fatherland have been not g 

less assiduous .or successful in their Univeraal ed- 
endeavors to promote general edu- ucation of the 
cation, and inculcate universal in- P^^'^- 
struction, not only as a parental duty of indi- 
viduals, but as a public concern of the state, 
which is to be enforced by positive law. The 
persevering efforts of the German governments 
in this respect have been attended with results 
hitherto unexampled in the history of mankind. 
By estabMshing schools and seminaries of edu- 
cation at the public expense in every quarter, 
making it part of the duty of subjects to send 
their children to them, and detaching their di- 
rection from the fatal ingredient of sedenian 
jealousy, while the great element of rtUgious 
instruction is sedulously preserved, the govern- 
ments of Austria and Prussia have succeeded 
in diffiiidng elementary education among their 
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talgects to an extent heretofore rniknown among 
mankind.* The proportion of the entire inhale 
itants at school in Fmssia has for the Ust quar- 
ter of a century been 1 in 7, and in Austria 1 
in 14 ; while in England, in 1816, it was onlj 
1 in 16, in Scotland 1 in 11, and in Flrance 1 
in 23. There are no less than 21,000 primaiy 
sdiools in Prussia, and above 1000 academies, 
where tira learned languages, mathematics, and 
philosophj are tau^t — a proportion to-the pop- 
ulation more tluui double that which obtains in 
Great Britain, notwithstanding the immense ^- 
Ibits to extend public instruction which have 
been made of late years. It may safely be af- 
firmed that Germany exhibits a mass of general 

instruction and educated pover^ un* 
1 Mgte Braa, pguralleled in any other age or coun- 

try.* 
PhilanUiropists anticipated, from this im- 
.g 'mense spread of elementanr ednca- 
AiwHiwiTHitt tion, a vast diminution of cnme, pro- 
resQicoTed- ceeding on the adage, so flattering to 
•ca^ oo the pride of intellect, that ignorance 
^'^''^ Is the parent of vice. Judging from 
the results which have taken pla^ in Prussia, 
where instrucdon has been pushed to so great 
a length, this is veiy far indeed from being the 
case. On the contraiy, though one of the most 
highly educated countries in Europe, it is at the 
same time one of the most criminal. On an av- 
erage of three years, from 1st January, 1824, to 
1st January, 1827, the number of convictions in 
serious cases was 862 against the person, and 
20,891 against property annually, which, as 
compared with ue population at that period, 
was 1 convicted to 587 inhabitants ; whereas in 
France the proportion in the same years was 1 
convicted to 7285, of which 1 to 82,411 were 
crimes against the person, and 1 to 9892 against 
property. That is, in Prussia, where the pro- 
portion of pereons at school to the entire popu- 
lation was 1 in 7, the proportion of crime to the 
inhabitants was ttoelve timu greater than in 
Fhmce, where it was 1 in 28.t This startling 

• M A.iieBn Indlvldn en Aatricbe ne peitt te marier 8*11 
ne nit lira, terirs, ec comptir ; nul OMltra ne peut iom 
peine d*ai]iende enq>lo3rer un oavrier qui ne eatt ni lire ni 
eerire ; el poor lipandre lee principes de morale, de petlu 
\krnm rMJf6« avee beaneoup de sotn eom diatriba^e a 



grlx parmile people dea viUee et dea canvagnes.*' 
auM, V. 640. 

t D*aprte lee reneelgnements qoi ont 6t6 publiie i. ce 
•Bjet wBm ees demleree ann^ee, U y a en dans tootes lee 
u i o finc ea Pniaeiennea depoia 1894 josqpi* an l«r Janvier 
1687, 03,150 eendamnatiooa pour crimes et d^lite, dont 
1087 eontre les peraonnee, et 80,072 comre lee propri^t^s. 
La mospenne de ees trols ann^ea est de 908 crimes ou dd- 
tiu ooDtre les personnes, et de 90,001 centra les propria* 
tie. Si Ton compare cea nombrea an ehilGre de la popn- 
Istion en 1890, on a 1 crime ou d^it en tdn^ral sur 967 in^ 
habicanta : contra les personnes, 1 sor 84,199 taabUa&s ; et 
eontre les prqwi^tes, 1 sor 597 haUtans. 

Coi^aree avee lea risultats qu* offie la Jostice criml- 
neDe en France, cette miDportion n'eet pas tont-a-AiU en 
Ihvear de la Pmsse, pnllqu* en France on compte en g6- 
airal 1 crime ear 7W5 liabMaaa : eontre les personnes, 
1 cri me con ire 39,411 babitana; et centre les propri6t6s, 
1 sar 0909 babitans ; c'eet-d dire, qn>n Pmase sur nne 
populadon dgale, on commet centre lee personnes et les 
propri^tte pins de 19 ft>ia antant de crimes et de d^Uts 

Si'en FraaM : que eontre la personne en compte a la v6- 
t6 en Pmsae an pea pins de crimes qn*en France d pen 
prte daaa la proportion d'nn dix-nenvieme. Mais que 
sar lea propri^t^ senles la Prnsse est le Tb6atre de plus 
de IS Ibis antant de crimes eC de ddlits que la France."'- 
MAt.TB BaoH ; Giofm^pkU UiuvenelUt v. 977, 978. Tbe 
Antbor r e fw red to tbla aingnlar and startling flict in bis 
flrat volume t^ this work, chap. !.. ^ 47, and it was vlo- 
lentlf asaaOed in aavaral periodical jeomals as being In- 



fact coincides closely with what has heen expe- 
rienced in France itself, where the proportion 
of conviction to the inhabitants is , Tableau deM. 
as 1 to 7285 ; and it has been Baibi et Guer- 
found that, without one single ex- nr. abridged in 
ception in the whole eighty-tonr ?|S'.!«Jer^!li': 
departments, the amount of crime ed in Maite 
is in thetaverae ratio of the number Brun, v. 878, 
of persons receiving instruction.** "^^' 

In Austria, where primaiy instruction is in 
some provinces nearly as generally .. 
dlfiused as in Prussia, the results statistics of 
are not by any means so disheart- education and 
ening.t The proportion of con- JJ™ *» -^"^ 
victed crime to the entire popula- *' 
tion is there much less consi^rable : it is not a 
fourth part of what is found in Prussia. The 
difiisrence of this result from that which obtains 
in Prussia, where general instruction is more 
universally diffused, appears at first sight starts 
ling, but in reality it can easily be explained, 
and is in fact Just what experience tells us 
might be expected under the diflferent circum- 
stances of these different states. Austria is an 
educated, but not an enUahtened nation ; Prus- 
sia is both the one and the other. In Austria 
there is little commerce or manufactures; the 
capital even only contains 411,000 inhabitants; 
there are few great towns. The industry of the 
country is mainly agricultural. Secluded on 
their little domains, of which they for the most 
part enjoy the property, the peasants read no- 
thing but the little books prepared for their use 
byihe clergy or eovemment authorities. This 
is not eating of the f^iit of the tree of knowl- 
edge. For ^od or for evil, its effects will not ap- 
pear there. In Prussia and Northern Germany, 
where the great bulk of the inhabitants are 
Lutheran, the innumerable works which issue 
annually Arom the nress of tlie Fatherland are 
devoured. It is when general instruction co- 
exists with a tree press, and not till then, that 
its effects appear. In Northern Germany the 
press is far from being generally free in relation 
to present events, but it is completely so in re- 
gard to past or general literature ; and thence 
Its poweriiil influence, both in unfolding genius, 

eorreet. Tbe autbority for tbe statement ie therefore now 
given flrom a statistical writer of the first autbority. Sev- 
eral otber fbcts of a similar deeeription, and direetly ad- 
verse to eommoB opinion, are given in tbe introductory 
cbapter, the proof or wbieb is reserved for those parts of 
the work which come abreast of them, in order not to 
overioad an introductory eketch with a mass of diatnet- 
ing preofli and illustrationa. 
. * Population en Prance, 1897. .*. 91,647,000 

Moyenne dee Crimea centre la Personne, 
r89S-«-7, 1 sur 39,411 

Moyenne dee crimes centre la Fropri^t6, 
Isur 0,309 

Moyenne de tons, 1 sor 7,28d 

— Majutb Baua, iii. 760. 
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Btimnlating thought, enhancing desires, and 
multiplying crime. 

One might naturallj have been led to im- 
agine that the complete protection, 
Seeds of dto- nnbroken peace, and general pros- 
coDteni arl«- perity which Germany has enjoyed 
ing oat or this ftom 1815 to 1648, would have had 
very proeper- ^^ ^^^^^ ^ inducing universal 
contentment, and that the Father- 
land would have exhibited the pleasing spec- 
tacle of unanimity and concord springing out 
of social happiness. It was just the reverse. 
Peace cast not the olive branch, but a fire-brand 
into its bosom; and the universal protection 
which was enjoyed, and stillness whicn prevail- 
ed, proved but tne*harbinger of future strife and 
desolation. None but the inexperienced can be 
surprised at this result ; for such is the consti- 
tution of human nature, and such the provision 
made by the Almighty for mining suffering 
with joy in this scene of probation, that it is 
hard to say whether sorrow springs more com- 
monlv from prosperity, or felicity fVom care; 
and in the attainment of the very oljects for 
which men contend most strenuously at one 
time, is found the secret spring of adversity at 
another. Grermany was no exception to this 
universal law ; on the contrary, her social situ- 
ation was such, after the war of Uberation term- 
inated, as too surely foreshadowed a war of dis* 
tractions in future times. 

That terrible strife was brought to a success- 
13 fnl issue by an unparalleled warlike 
Manner in effort — ^by the universal arming'of 
whicli this the people ; by exciting in all ranks, 
about**"*"*** to the very uttermost, the ardent and 
enthusiastic feelings of the heart. In 
the poems of Komer, as in a mirror, we may see 
reflected the feelings which then shook to the 
centre every heart in the Fatheriand. 8nch 
was the strength of France and the power of 
Napoleon, that deliverance could be effected in 
no other way. The effort proved successfbl; 
the victory was gained ; but it was gained at a 
cost which cast Sie seeds of interminable future 
discord into the bosom of the community. For 
as much as the power of the great military mon- 
archies forming part of the Confederation was 
enhanced by the prodigious development of the 
militaiy spirit in their inhabitants, and aug- 
mentation of the military strength in their gov- 
ernments, was the thirst for liberal institutions, 
and the desire of exercising a sway in the ad- 
ministration of afiairs, spread among their peo- 
ple. This effect was universal and inevitable ; 
It was felt even among the distant nobles of 
Russia, and induced the terrible military revolt 
of 1825. How much more must it have been 
felt, therefore, among the educated youth of 
Northern Germany — among those whose hearts 
had warmed at the songs of Komer, whose souls 
had been inspired by the poetiy of Schiller, and 
who had struck for the Fatherland in the belief 
that they were cementing with their blood not 
only its external independence, but its internal 
freedom ! 

It can not be said that any express promise 
was made by dieir sovereigns to the German 
people when the war of liberation broke out, 
or anring its continuance, that they should en- 
joy representative institutions as the reward of 
tiieir exertions ; but it ii undoubtedly true that 



this was universally understood, and constituted 
the mainspring of the astonishing |4_ 

efforts made by the people of Crer- Universal ex- 
many at that eventful period. It RJSS*^ ^ 
breathes in every page of the soul- tioSTwhSh 
inspiring strains of Komer — the ex- preTailed in 
pression, as the finest poetry always Gwinany all- 
IS, of the general mind when it was ^ *^ >***• 
written. It was so universally understood that 
it did not require to be expressly promised: 
what is firmly relied on between trusting hearts 
never does. But the Emperor Alexander spoke 
the language then generally felt alike by sover- 
eigns and uie people, when, in the first moment 
of triumph on th& taking of Paris, i proclama- 
he said, that the allied powers wish- tion or Aiex- 
ed France to be great, and powerful, J"^*'» ^]* 
and Jree, and that they would re- seSnisiory 
spect co^ constitution which it might orEiirope,c. 
adopt"* 89, ♦ 6, note. 

But abundant evidence remains in the pub- 
lic announcements and diplomatic 15, 
acts of the period immediately fol- Evideneeflrom 
lowing the termination of hostili- ly^ic acts of 
ties, that the general estabUshment ^^qS^ 
of constitutional governments form- constitutional 
ed part of the understood compact ffoveniinent. 
between the sovereigns and people "*^ **» *®^** 
of Germany. Prussia took the lead in the great 
announcement looked for with breathless. anx- 
iety by so many millions of people. By a royal 
decree, published on May 25, 1816, just three 
weeks before the battle of Waterloo, and when 
sovereigns and people in Germany were alike 
quaking before ihe spectre of Napoleon*s resur- 
rection, their intention was announced in regard 
to Prussia in the most unequivocal terms. By 
it it was declared that a ^^representation of the 
people shall be formed. For this end the provin- 
cial assemblies then existing are to be re-estab- 
lished, and remodeled according to the exigen- 
cies of the time ; and where at present there 
are no representative assemblies, they were to 
be introduced. From these the national repre- 
sentation is to be formed, which is to sit at Ber- 
lin, and the functions of which were to extend 
its deliberations upon all those objects of legis- 
lation which concem the personal right of citi- 
zens and their property, including taxation. A 
committee is to be formed at Berlin of olOcen 
of state and inhabitants of the provinces, nom- 
inated and presided over by the chancellor, for 
the purpose of organizing the provincial assem- 
blies and the national representation, and fram- 
ing a constitution according to the principles 
then laid down, which was to meet on the 1st 
September next'* And this promise was in a 
fortnight after extended to all the states of the 
Confederation by the thirteenth article of the 
Fundamental Act, signed by all the powdb on 
June 8, 1815, still before tie battle , ^^^ pj 
of Waterloo; which provided, as al- jt. i7;'Ano! 
ready mentioned, "That there shall Re(. I615, 
be assemblies of the states in all the g^J2;i21i 
countries of the Confederation,"* ^^^ 

In nations, as individuals, it too often hap* 
pens that promises made during a 16. 
period of oanger, or under the in- IMMf » P«|> 
fiuence of extraordinary feelings of ™S5a*^ 
terror or gratitude, are forgotten tbepartoTtlM 
when the peril is over, or the peri- Geiman gov- 
odofexdtementispast. The self- •™»«^^ 
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ishness of Hbeitiiies has inyented the infamous 
inA-rim that loyets* TOWS are made only to be 
broken, akhoogh many a noble heart and he- 
nnc deed has proved the falsehood of the as- 
sertion ; bat there are nnfortanatelj fewer in- 
stances of unswerving faith in governments, 
whether monarchical or democratic. The mon- 
arehs of Germany broke faith as completely 
with the people, who had won for them the vic- 
tory, after it was gained, as the Tiers £tat of 
France did with the clergy, whose accession had 

S'ven them the majoriQr over the privileged or- 
iTB at the commencement of the Bevolation. 
Ten dAys after the signature of this solemn act 
of the Confederation, which gnaranteed parlia- 
ments to all the states of Germany, the battle 
of Waterloo was fbnght, the independence of 
the countiy was secnred, and with the danger 
all memory of the promises passed away. The 
1st September came, bat no committee met to 
arrange and settle the organization of the pro- 
vincial and the national representation in Fros- 
aia ; years elapsed, bat nothing was done gen- 
erally toward the formation of estates of the 
realm in any countries of the Confederation. 
The utnoost dissatisfaction was felt in all the 
1 A R "t**^ ^^ Northern Germany, espe- 
161ft!'] 17^' ^^^y ^^ Prussia, at this breach of 
Stein's Le- public faith, and many even came to 
bens Gfl»- regret the active part they had taken 
^dne, V. jjj supporting their ungrateful rulers 
against the French domination.^ 
Tlie pfublic voice on the subject was so strong 
17. that it could not be withstood in the 

States eotsb- lesser states, and accor^Qgly " es- 

^***J?t^*"" tates," or representative assemblies, 
over, Wilr- ^ i.i. »_ j • ^u* j 

temberg, and ^^^ established m this year and 

Baden, but the next in Hanover, Wiirtemberg, 
aotin Pnusla. ^nd Baden, which met and deliber- 
ated on the public concerns. Though far from 
possessing the power or consideration of the 
English parliament, they yet enjoyed the ri^t 
of voting taxes and subsidies to government, 
and their establishment gave general satisfac- 
tion. But it was otherwise in Prussia, which, 
as the most powerful state in Northern Ger- 
many, and the one in which a free constitution 
was most loudly demanded by the people, fixed 
universal attention. Great difSculties no doubt 
existed in that countiy, chiefly in regard to the 
Qonstitntion of the upper house, in consequence 
of the impoverished condition of the nobility 
from the long-continued reactions of the French, 
and the unparalleled efforts made by all classes 
daring the war of liberation. But these diffi- 
culties might have been overcome, had the gov- 
ernment really been sincere in their desire to 
establish representative assemblies. But they 
were not so, and their whole efibrts, af^r the 
din of cannon had ceased, were directed to eain 
time to elude performance of their promises. 
Still, however, thej professed their determina- 
tion to abide by uiem ; but evidence was soon 
ailbrded that they did not intend the public to 
take part in their deUberations concerning the 

Jaa. 3 1816 ^^^^i^^^^^oi^ ^^^ ^^ January S, 1816, 
' ' a cabinet onler was issued from Ber- 
lin for the suppression of a journal entitled TA« 
BUnUk Mercmy, which had strongly advocated 
liberal opinions. At the same time a letter was 
pablished from Coonsebr Sack, president of the 
Bhenish provinces of the monarchy, to the su- 



perior officers of those provinces, in which it 
was stated that government was occupied with 
framing a law concerning the freedom of >the 
press which should reconcile all interests ; and 
in the mean time it called on the censors in all 
the provinces to redouble their vigilance *Mn 
examining all gazettes and political journals, so 
that no passages might appear in which injuri- 
ous attacks were made on any foreign 
government, or inoon^tent criticisms j^o'^iyjr^' 
o« the transactUms of their oum.'*^ ' 

The public press was in a great degree shack- 
led in Northern Germany by these |g 
measures, but the public discontent Tardy pnmi- 
was only thereby increased, and, de- iece of the 

prived of its natural vent in the col- ?™f"!?° ^. 
^ ., ^ .. 1 . government. 

umns of the press, it sought an issue 

in the addr^es of public bodies, which could 
not so easily be stifled. The Bhenish provinces, 
in which local assemblies, bv their old constitu- 
tion, existed, urged the fulhllment, in 1817, of 
the promises contained in the royal proclama- 
tion of 25th May, 1815 ; but the government 
received the address coldly, observing, " Those 
who admonish the king ace guilty of doubting 
the inviolability of his word." To appease, how- 
ever, the public mind, which in the course of 
this year became extremely agitated on the 
subject, an official Berlin paper announced on 
20th August that during the last sittings of the 
Council of State, the committee charged with 
framing a constitution had had several meet- 
ings, presided over by the Prince Chancell(Mr 
o^ State. It was declared by that important 
functionary, "that the constitution ought to 
unfold itself, as it were, in an historic manner 
out of the state of society ; that therefore a cor- 
rect knowledge of existing institutions was ne- 
cessary, and what was now in existence should 
first be taken into consideration." On these 
grounds he proposed that commissioners should 
be sent to the provinces to obtain information 
on the spot regarding their existing customs, 
which was accordingly done, and they were to 
report the result of tiieir inquiries 
to the next Council of State, which J8i?"i3?**" 
was to meet in autumn.' ' 

Before the report of the oommission^n, how- 
ever, could be received, a step had .. 
been taken by the Diet which ren- important 
dered it of comparatively Ettle im- reaolation of 
portance, and has tended more than J!^?^J^ 
any other to extinguish all advances £|^ji^ 
toward freedom in €rermany. On oura oTtlw 
the 12th June, 1817, the Diet agreed Conftdera- 
to a protocol which defined its exte- "®"' 
nor and interior powers in relation to J*"**** l®!''* 
the affairs of the Confederacy. By the second 
article of this protocol it was provided: **In 
like manner as the territories of individual 
states are under the general guarantee of the 
Confederacy, so it is also called on to charge 
itself with we guarantee of the particular con^ 
stitKtions of the German states^ under the modifi- 
cations adopted generally in accordance widi 
the imperial Austrian vote on occasion of the 
motion of the Grand Duke of Saxe-Welmar; 
that is to say, with the unanimous consent of the 
prince and estates, that the Confederacy is 
charged with the guarantee of the constita- 
tion." And by the fifth article: "Jf the gov- 
ernment of any confederated state should take 
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measures in regard to perMms or corporationa 
inconsistent with the fnndainental Utwa and 
deciaionB of the Confederation, or which may 
prove dangerooB to the extemai or internal te- 
cwrity of the latter^ the Diet i* called upon to m- 
tervene to procure the ahrogalion of thai measure. 
Should the case arise of a difference between 
the reigning sovereign and his snbjects, as has 
been justly remarked on the part of Bavaria in 
the fifth sitting of last year, so that the interior 
tranquillity of the country is menaced while the 
general tamquillity is compromised, the Con- 
federation as a body, alter having used all the 
constitntional ways and means, and legal means 
of conciliation of the countries in question, is 
to consider itself hound to intervene in order to 
prevent such an explosion, or to re-establish 
^ tranquillity, if it is already compro- 

deJuneiS, ™'^^' In such a case the confeder- 
1817, arts. <ite State thus agitated is equally cn- 
4 and 5 (6) ; titled to reclaim the succor eftheCon- 
ff^i ^!P' federation, as the latter is wund to ac- 
*^'^»'*- cord it.'*' 

These clauses in the fundamental statutes of 
20. the Confederation rendered it a mat- 
Great dTeec ter of impossibility to establish in any 
of ihme pro- of the lesser states constitutions not 
vjoiona. jj^ accordance with the views of the 
great military powers, whose tendencies toward 
absolute government were fixed and unalterable ; 
for, the Diet being declared competent to inter- 
vene in any internal disputes between a sover- 
eign prince and his subjects, and the former as 
being entitled to reclaim it, the smallest state 
in the Confederacy was liable on any internal 
Gon^nilsion to be overwhelmed by tiie entire 
fbrccs of the gigantic ^'•bund'* invoked by the 
ruling government. This state of things efiect- 
ually prevented the growth of liberal institutions 
to any considerable extent in any of the free 
cities or lesser states of the Confederacy, where 
they were most likely to arise. If Middlesex, 
Manchester, Glasgow, and Ireland, had formed 
part of a huge confederacy, which could bring 
800,000 men into the field, and in which the 
decided majority was in the hands of the mili- 
taiy and monarchical powers, the efforts of the 
Catholic Association, Beform Clubs, and Anti- 
Com-Law League, would probably have met 
with a veiy different result from tlmt which, in 
the sea-girt and commercial realm of Britain, 
actually attended them. 

The anti-democratio and despotic tendencies 

2]^ of the Diet became eveiy day more 

EAct of (he conspicuous with the increase of the 

Spaniab and opposite principles in the Spanish 

lotions oT^ peninsula, France, and England, in 

1819 and the yean 1818, 1819, and 1820, of 

1820 on Ger- which a fuU account has already been 
"*°y' given. The overthrow of the estab- 
lished government in Spain, Portugal, Naples^ 
and Piedmont, in those eventful years, the open 
attempts to subvert it in Great Britain, and tha 
narrow escape from revolution made by France, 
excited the utmost alarm in the courts of tlie 
northern powers, and it became the chief object 
of their solicitude to prevent the spread of simi- 
lar principles in the states of the German Con- 
federacy. To accomplish this object, the oon- 
mss at Carisbad agreed on an ofiicial letter of 
Die Emperor of Austria to the Diet on 20th 
September, 1819, which set forth in strong terms 



the apprehensioosieltby his Migesty at the alarm- 
ing spread of democratic principles in the adjoin- 
ing states, and earnestly counseled the adoption 
of snch meaanres as might prevent the evil from 
spreading in the states ^ the Confederacy.* In 
this letter the false interpretation put upon arti- 
cle 18th of the Act of Federal Umon,t the incor- 
rect ideas which prevailed regarding the func- 
tions of the Federal Assembly, and the meana 
of obviating them, the defective r^me of schools 
and universities, and the abases of 
the press, esnedaUy such part of it as yi^^ 
IS composed of journal and penod- d'Auiriche, 
ical writings, were in an especial 90Sep.i8i9; 
manner reeommended to their atten- ^Ji^iS}^ 
tion.i "^' **^- 

In pursuance of this recommendation, the Diet 
took the diflTerent points brought under 
their notice into cons i d e ration, and jtesdiution 
framed a resolution on the subject or the Diet 
which bore strong evidence to the in- on the prop- 
fluence of Austria in the Confederal a^^ ^ 
cy, and the disastrous effect which the '^^'*^'^' 

* ** Jamais les fbndaienrs de la Federation AUemanda 
n*ont pu supposer que Ton doit donoer k Particle 13 des 
interpretations qui sentient en conunadietion avee la teaenr 
litterale el daire de eetta disposition, on que Ton dut en 
tirer des eons^uences qui annuleraient non aeulement 
rarticle 13, male le texte entier de Tacie entier de la con- 
federation dans tontes sea dispositions prindpales, et qui 
rendraient Tezistenee nlterieure de i'lmion elle-meme trim 
proUematique. Jamaia il n*ont pu supposer qne Voa eon- 
fondrait le principe non equivoque am Etatt organitis 
d'un paySf principe a i'aflbmiissement dnqael Us mettaient 
nu grand prix, avee des prineipes ec des fonnes porenent 
demooratiques, et qne Ton fbnderait sor ee mal-entenda 
des pretentions, dont on devait apercevoir d*abord ou du 
moins leeonnaitre dans tres pea de temps l*incompatibUit6 
avee l*«ustenoe d'Btats monarohiqoea, qui, & Texception 
pea considerable de viUes Ubies eomme dans cette alliance, 
doivent etre les seuls eionens de la oonf^eratiou. .... 
Les decisions de la Diete Federate, en tant qu*dles ont 
pour but la sOrete exterieaze et interieure do corps entier, 
rindependanoe et Finviolahilite individaelie des membrM 
dels confederation, et le maintien de rordre legalement ex- 
istent, oui est inseparable de Tnne et de Tautre, doivent 
avoir am foia obligation poor toos, et aueone legislation 
^HErtieaUere et ancone mesore separee ne peat s on)oser 
a rexecution de teUes decisions. .... I7ne grande partie 
des FjoAsseurs academiques, entraines par le torrent d'un 
siecle de bouleversement general, ont meconnu les vraies 
dispositions des universltes, et y om sobstitae une educa- 
tion arbitraire et souvent pemicieuae. Au lieu de rempUr 
le premier de leurs devoirs, qui est de former les jeunes 
gens eonjies i leurs soins pour le service de TEtat auguel 
Us etalent apples, et de bur Inspirer les prineipes dont 
la patrle i laqoeUe Us appartiennent poisae se promettre 
d'beureux fruits, lis ont pourauivi le flint6me d*une edu- 
cation soi-disant cosmopolite, ila ont repandu un chaos 
de values reveries dans des imes egalement aceessibles k 
la vertte eC i Ferrsor, et leor ont soggere, aioon de Faal- 
niosite, du moins des ideas desavaatagenses et de la re- 
pugnance pour Fordre legal existent Les maox sans 

nombre que la liberte de la Presse a r6pahdue sur FAUe- 
magne aont encore beatiooap aeerus dqtuis que la publi- 
cite des deliberations des 6tats et Fextenaion de cette pab- 
licite a des objets, qui ne devraient Jamais sortir du sane- 
tuaire des senats ^our etre livres i la publidte, que dans 
les formes regulleres et solenneUes, mais jamais pour 
servir de jjeo a one vaioe coriosite et a une critique super- 
ficielle, a donne h Faudace des ecrivains un nouvel aliment, 
et a fouml k ebaque gazetier un pretexte pour eiever sa 
y<Ax sur des allUres qui presentent encore des doutes et 
des difflcukes aux plos grands hommes d^etat. D serait 
inutile de rapeler a qud point les abas pemicieax sent 
enfln montes, ouel bouleversement dans les idees, qudlea 
fermentations oans les esprits, quel tumulte des passions, 
quels ^aremens flmatiques, quels erimes enfin elie a ftit 
naitre ; et Ton ne pent supposer que la partie bien-pen- 
sante et vreiment eciairee de la Nation Allemande, puisse 
etre d'une opinion difl^rente, ou etre partagee dans son 
jugement sur on mal aassi notoire."— Le^/re de VSmpe- 
revr d'Autneht ii la DiiU iPAUemagTU, 30 Sept., 18l»; 
jlrc*. Di^.iv. 117.137. 

t That guaranteeing Estates In aQ the states of the 
Union. 
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renrfutioii in die SpuiiBh and Italian peninsnlas 
had had on the progress of real Areedom. It 
vaa agreed thai all the federal states should 
each ai their sittingB n«ct year present to the 
Diet a note containing their ideas on the inter- 
pretation to be pnt on the 18th article of the 
Fundamental Act ; and in the mean time, un- 
til a definitiTe regnlation on the subject could 
be formed, it was agreed wumimouBhi that an 
interim one should be adopted, and for that 
purpose tlmt provisional regulations should be 
agreed to^ calculated to chedk the abuses in 
uurendtaes and of the press. For that purpose 
a central authority was instituted, empowered 
to take cognizance of the matters, and in par- 
ticular of the revolutionary attempts which had 
been brought to light in many states of the Con- 
federacy. A conmiission was at the same time 
appointed to cany this resc^ution into full effect, 
which was to sit permanently, not- 
iT^iM*iU. withstanding the aicyoumment of the 
^ * central Diet.* 
To cany these views more fully into eflfbct, 
23 a supreme tribunal entitled '* Aus- 

SapremeAus- tregal," was Kjppointbdf which was 
uvsai Court, empowered to pronounce judgment 
Aug. 3,1830. ^thout appeal in any questions 
which mi^t arise between members of the Con- 
federationy and to carry into instant execution 
the decisions of the Diet by military force, the ex- 
pense of which was to form a charge against and 
be levied on the state which rendered such ex- 
treme measures necessary. The powers of this 
court were not long of being exercised. On 80th 
May, 1 823, the journal entified Der Deutsche Beo- 
baekter was suppressed at Mayence by orders of 
the Federal Diet, and several other journals in the 
lesser states were stopped in like manner by the 
same authority. The constitutions of the lesser 
states, which contained several of the elemei^ts 
of freedom, were sanctioned by the Diet ; but as 
they were all subject to this overruling authoritv, 
and without the means of resisting it, they could 
have no results in establishing the liberties of 
Crennany. Prussia, in particular, took the lead 
in resisting the demand for the convocation of 
a general diet or parliament for the regulation 
of theaffairsof the kingdom. On5th 
JQM 5, 1823. j^^ jg28, the definirive regulations 

respecting the prsviiiaa/ estates of that kingdom 
were publishea, but the convocation of a general 
diet was passed over in silence, and the promise 
of the government in that respect was never 
carried into execution till it was 

Iv^m'm.' ^'^^'^^^ ^Pon it by the revolution of 
1848.' 
A depjorahle event occurred at this period, 
9(. which demonstrated the strength of 

AmniDstion the feeling in favor of political free- 
of Kocxebue. ^om which had got possession of the 
German mind, and the len|rths which its impas- 
sioned youth were prepared to go to cairy out 
their principles. Kotzbbue, the dramatist, was 
suspected of being in correspondence with the 
Emperor of Russia, by whom he had been made 
a councilor of state, as to the state of public 
opinion in the cities of Germany ; and from the 
manner in which the Czars seek out talent, and 
allure it into their serrice wherever it is to be 
found, it is probable that the suspicion was well 
founded. On this account he was, despite his 
great talents and the pc^ulanty of his writings, 



regarded with undisguised aversion by the liber- 
al youth of Germany ; and one of them, Charles 
Fredrick Sand, who had distinguished himself 
by his courage in the vrar of liberation, under- 
took to deliver his countiy from the traitor. 
With this riew he repaired to Manheim, where 
Kotzebue was residing with his family, and there 
his murderous intent was too fetally carried into 
execution. Having obtained entrance 
into his house under the pretext of busi- ^^ ' 
ness, he delivered to him a paper, on 
which were written the words, "Sentence of 
death execifted against Augustus Kotzebue, 28d 
Mareb, 1819.** He then drew a poniard from 
his bosom, with which he pierced him to the 
heart. Alarmed by his cries, Kotzebue's wif^ 
arrived in the room only in time to see him ex- 
pire. The assassin quietly rose, left the room, 
and descended the stair of the house, exclaim- 
ing, ''The traitor is dead, the Fatherland is 
saved! Vivai Teutotnaf" Then, as a crowd, 
attracted by the cries of Kotcebue's wife, fol- 
lowed him, he turned calmly round, and, draw- 
ing the bloody dagger from his bosom, he said, 
" Yes 1 I am the murderer I It is thus that all 
traitors to their countiy should perish.*' Then, 
kneeling down, and raising his eyes beaming 
with fervor to heaven, he exclaimed, " I thank 
thee, O GodI for permitting me to ^ . _^ 
do this deed ;" and, opening his vest, ^ ^ ^jf! 
he plunged the dagger in his bosom, Ann. ieg. 
and fell to all appearance lifeless on ^^ j^i Chioa. 
the pavement.^ 

This tragic event, which excited a prodig- 
ious sensation in Germany, was suf- 
ficiently alarming in itself, the more gj, nom- 
especially as it occurred only a few tion, and tin- 
weeks after the murder of the Duke mense aensa- 
de Berri by Louvel, in Paris, the ^ ** <''*^ 
Cato Street conspiracy in London, 
and the revolution of Riego in Madrid. But it 
became doubly alarming from what afterward 
occuired. Though severely, and to all appear- 
ance, mortally wounded, l^nd did not die, and 
by the care of the surgeons sent to attend him, 
he was recovered. He was brought to trial and 
convicted, but his execution did not tdce place 
for fourteen months, in consequence of the Ger- 
man custom not to execute a criminal till he 
has confessed his guilt. It took place at length 
on the 20tii May, 1820, at six in the morning,' 
on the road between Manheim and Heidelberg. 
Notwithstanding the earliness of the hour and 
the distance from Manheim, an immense crowd, 
deeply moved, assembled to witness the execu- 
tion. Though attenuated by his long confine- 
ment and iUness, Sand gazed cidmly on the 
scaffold, and ascended it with a firm step. He 
declinea the assistance of a Protestant min- 
ister which was offered him, and wished to ad- 
dress the people; but being reminded he had 
promised not to do so, he contented himself 
with exclaiming with a loud voice, that he died 
for his country. Seated in the fatal chair, he 
received the stroke without shrinking. His head 
was severed from his body with one blow, and 
numbers of students who had come up from 
Heidelbeig dipped their handkerchiefe in his 
blood.' Such was the interest excited , ^^^ jj,^^ 
in Germany by his fate, that, within lii. mo; An.* 
a few weeks after, his mother had Reg- 1890, 
received above four thonsaad letters *'*» Cbron, . 
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of condolence from all parts of the conntiy. The 
chair in which he sat at his execution was pnr- 
chased by a society for six Louis. 
No good cause was ever yet advanced by crime ; 

on the contraiy, many have been le- 
Conaequenees tarded, some ruined by it. The as- 
of this event sassination of Kotzebue was as det- 
bighly imorl- rimental to the cause of freedom 
oua^iofree- as that of Marat had been ; the dag- 

ger of Sand was not more an in- 
strument of good than that of Charlotte Corday. 
The open sympathy evinced for the assassin, and 
the multitudes who gave proof of 'having em- 
braced his principles, justly awakened the alarm 
of all the sovere^ns of Europe. It was known 
that Kotzebue's &ath had been the work of the 
secret societies, and their number was veiy great 
in Northern and Central Germany. Along the 
Rhine, the Elbe, and the Maine, for hundreds 
of miles, nearly all the young men appeared in 
the ancient Geiman costume, the chosen symbol 
of the confederates, and which at once revealed 
their numbers, and suggested ** an ancient ideal 
svstem of Teutonic fr^om." Meetings of en- 
thusiastic students were held in various parts 
of Switzerland, particularly the field Rutli and 
the chapel of Tell, with long beards, and in the 
old costume, where secret signs were adopted, 
and the most fervent spirit awakened. In the 
streets of Jena and Heidelberg, and under the 
walls of the palace of Darmstadt, the celebrated 
song was nightly heard, " Princes, arise ! ye peo- 
ple, rise !" the author of which, though univers- 
ally sought after, was never discovered. These 
symptoms, coexisting with the overthrow of the 
Spanish and Italian peninsulas at the same time, 
excited the utmost alarm in all the courts of the 
2 . ^ 1^^ Confederacy ; and to this cause, more 

1830, 31U ' ^^^"^ '^y other, is to be ascribed the 
Lifis of Foi- decisive measures soon after adopted, 

!Sr**i'?oX* which checked for a long period the 
Mwi.i.iw. pj^jg,^ of German freedom.* 

The views entertained at this period on the 
constitutional question by the German 
Cli^ar of governments, are well expressed in a 
iheeabiMt circular addressed by the cabinet of 
of Berlin. Berlin to the allied powers, on Octo- 
Jgjy**' "» ber 19, 1819. " For long the fermen- 
tation of videas that prevails in Ger- 
many has avnskened tibe most serious alarm in 
all who are attached to social ocder or public 
tranquillity. How sound soever the feelings of 
the great body of the people may be, and how- 
soever attached to their sovereigns, it is in vain 
to disguise that there exists in society a sovrde 
fermentation, which is sedulously kept alive by 
the unbridled license of writings and speeches. 
That mental fermentation is in pait natural, and 
may be explained by the extraordinaiy events 
which, during the war of liberation, drew all 
classes from their natural sphere, by the sacri- 
fices which the deliverance of Germany cost all 
its inhabitants, and which they felt the more 
keenly in the calm which succeeded the stoim ; 
by the exaggerated hopes, which expected to 
see an age of gold arise out of that age of iron ; 
and by the violent monetary and commercial 
crises which arose out of the great efforts of the 
preceding period, and could not be at once re- 
stored to uieir natural level. But in addition 
to these natural sources of discontent, there has 
of late years acted upon societj an artificial dis- 



content, springing fWmi the erroneous principles, 
chimerical and ambitious theories, ba^ and in> 
terested passions, engendered and set afloat by 
the revolutionary spirit, and by the writings and 
speeches of the democratic party. No one can 
have for long surveyed the state of Germany, 
especiallv in the north and west, without recog- 
nizing the existence of a party extending its 
ramifications over all that vast conntiy, draw- 
ing its origin from secret societies, and fortified 
by extensive associations, the object of which is 
to overturn Germany, and substitute for its act- 
ual divisions and governments a repi^lic, one 
and indivisible. 

'*An atrocious crime, recently committed, 
gives the measure of the frenzy and 
the audacity of the revolutionary par- conUnnad. 
ty. That assassination, committed bv 
a single individual, who possibly had no acooDH- 
. plices, was not the less the fruit of a general 
train of thought, the unmistakable symptom of 
a diseased state of mind, extended, general, 
which thus revealed itself to terrified Germany. 
To be convinced of this, it is only necessary to 
ccdlect the opinions of the most enlightened 
classes, of professors and students in universi- 
ties, and of nearly all the writers subjected to 
their influence, who have all striven to justify 
or extenuate a deed which has shocked the mor- 
al feelings of all the unsophisticated part of man- 
kind : whitest inspired horror in some. It awak- 
ened only admiration in others. The inquiries 
which this event has occasioned in Prussia, have 
led to similar ones in other parts of Germany, 
and the result has been every where the same ; 
universally have been discovered t^e existence 
and activityof a party, which sowed in the shade, 
for a future more or less remote, the seeds of a 
revolution. The leaders communicate by letter, 
but more frequently by personal intercourse or 
missionaries ; linked together by identity of sen- 
timents, they understand each other without be- 
ing introduced, or having even met. Their ob- 
ject is to remould society, to efface all the po- 
litical divisions of Grermany, to substitute a real 
unity of that vast countiy for the union of its 
members, and to arrive, over the ruins of the ex- 
isting order, at a new order of things. 

" Their mode of action is to apply themselves 
sedulously to the rising generation, by 
giving them in all^he establishments cond^Eded. 
of education, from the schools to the 
universities, the same spirit, the same senti- 
ments, the same habits. That spirit is one of 
independence and pride, of subversive princi- 
ples, based on an abstruse system of metaphysics, 
and on a mystical theology, in order to strength- 
en political by religious fanaticism. Those sen- 
timents are, the contempt for all that exists, a 
hatred against kings and governments, an enthu- 
siasm for the phantom which they cidl liberty, 
and a love for all extraordinanr things. Those 
habits are such as increase physical strength, 
and, above all, a taste for secret and mysterious 
associations, to be used as so manv arms against 
society. The *'Zumwesen" and "Bnrschen- 
schaft,'* tending to make of the whole youth of 
Germany a state within the state, have no other 
object. It is intended that in a few years hence 
these young men, formed in this manner, en- 
tirely docile to the precepts of their masters, 
placed in the government, should make use of 
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their power to ov ertur n it. The doctrine of these 
sectarians, as the crime committed at Manheim, 
and the numerous apologies made for it, have 
revealed, is based upon two measures, equally 
perverse. The first is, that the end justifies the 
means; the second, that the merit of actions 
depends entirely on the ideas which have sug- 
gested them, and that those ideas are always 
praiseworthy when they have the independence 
of Gcormany for their object. Such is the nature 
of the evU which the inquiries that have been set 
I rfrmiaiM ^^ °^ ^^ rcTealed. It is evident 
du RoiS** that they do not point to conspira- 
Pnime, Oct. cies, but to revohtion, and that not in 
19, 1819 ; Prussia akme^ hut in entire Germany; 
»^*«io Ml *»<>' ^ ^ present, hut some future 

the chief part of this celebrated man- 
ifesto, which subsequent erents have 
rendered prophetic. Amidst some ex- 
i^gerations usual in such state papers, 
it is erident that the able memoir of 
M. Bemstorff fiftithftdly depicted the 
condition of the youth of Gennany at the period 
when it was written ; and if any one doubts the 
fidelity of the portrait, he has only to turn to 
the annals of 1848, for there he will find its re- 
alization. In one particular only it exhibited a 
iailacioiis, or rather a one-sided riew. It told 
truly and without exaggeration the existing prin- 
ciples and riews of the combined youth of Ger- 
many, and the dangers to be apprehended from 
them ; but it did not tell what was equally true, 
the strength oL the conservative feelings in the 
great bulk of the rural population, and the pow- 
er of government in every state, arising from 
the knowledge that it would be supported, if 
matters came to a crisis, 'by the whole military 
strength of the Confederacy. This circumstance 
rendered any general conyulsion at that period 
impossible, or rather hopeless of success ; but it 
postponed the danger rather than removed it, 
and it was easy to foresee that if a crisis was to 
arise, so agitating the minds of men as to shake 
the great military monarchies of Austria and 
Pruana, Germany would become the theatre of 
a convulsion more wide-spread and violent than 
any which had yet detastated the world. 
But these were remote and future efftscts ; in 
31. the mean time the reaction against 
Girealiir of the rerolutionaiy spirit evoked by the 
•'"***™*^ Spanish and Ituian revolutions was 
ttie attended with decisive effects, which 
for nearly twenty years arrested the 
progress of constitutional freedom in 
Germany. The measures of repression recom- 
mended by the cabinet of Vienna, and adopted 
fay the Diet, as already mentioned, on 28th Sep- 
tember in this year, were immediately and vigor- 
ously carried into execution. Repressive meas- 
ures, especially against the schools, the univers- 
ities, and the press, were universally adopted, and 
their ^Rect was thus set forth by Prince Metter- 
nidi^ in a circular to foreign courts, on 
jSU *®» 18th December, 1819 : "The resolutions 
of the Diet of Frankfort of 20th Septem- 
ber are in eourse of execution in every part of 
Germany, and alrea^ their beneficial eflects 
have been en>eriencea. The a^tation has sen- 
sibly diminished, the revolutionists are coerced, 
several of them have sought an asylum in foreign 
lands ; the good men aikltrae are daily increas- 




ing, and strengthened by the accession of the 
weak and timid, who always take part vrith the 
gaining cause. This first reactionary movement 
against the revolutionary principle has been pow- 
erfully supported by the energetic measures of 
the British parliament ; and if the French min- 
istry has the wisdom to profit by this fortunate 
conjunction to adopt a more monarchical policy, 
nothing can hereafter oppose the com- ^ r^i^i., 
plete triumph of the friends of order, d»xuiriche, 
especially in an epoch when the inti- Dec 18, 
mate union which subsists between the JJ^ » ; Ar^. 
great powers renders, so to speak, all ^* » 

political complications impossible.'*^ 

The outbreak of the Neapolitan revolution in 
1820 excited the utmost alarm in the 
German governments, from its close circSirof 
proximity to the discontented states Mettemioh 
of central and northern Italy. It ontheNea- 
drew forth a confidential circular from JSJSJ ^^' 
Prince Mettemich to the difierent 
courts of the Confederacy, in which he stated : 
'' The recent events in Naples have proved, vrith 
stronger evidence than any anterior event of 
the kind, that even in a state wisely and tem- 
perately governed, and among a quiet people, 
content with their rulers, the venom of the rev- 
olutionary sects may produce the most violent 
convulsions, and induce a sudden catastrophe. 
It is completely proved that it was the intrigues 
of the Carbonari which alone, without any ex- 
ternal shock, without any cause even pretended, 
have produced the seditious movements which 
have determined, in a moment of distress, his 
majesty the King of Naples to abdicate the 
government, to d£solve the existing authorities, 
and to proclaim a constitution strange to his 
country, which has not even stood the test of 
experience among the people where it original 
ted ; in other wonls, to erect anarchy into law. 
The Emperor is conrinced that that unexpect- 
ed event will make the deepest impression on 
all the courts of Germany. It teaches, by a 
memorable example, how dangerous it is to 
behold vrith the eye of indifference the move- 
ments of the secret societies which 
work in the dark, and how wisely L^i T**' 
the princes of Germany have acted prmoeMeoer- 
in watching vrith vigilance, and re- nicb, Vienna, 
pressing vrith severity, the first JJL^a'*?' 
symptoms of similar culpable con- fi^in!^' 
spiracles."* 

When such was the terror excited in the 
courts of Austria and Prussia, who ^ 
commanded a decided majority of pinai j^ of 
votes in the Diet and vrielded three- Conibdera- 
fourths of the military force of the 2?"' tf ioba 
Confederacy, by the revolutions of "'^ '^' *"*'* 
Spain and Naples, and the spread of secret so- 
cieties in Grermany, it was not to be expected 
that the principles of constitutional freedom 
could make any progress. Accordingly, after 
years of prolonged discussion, in the form of 
notes, resolutions, and protocols, in which, vrith 
the progress of change in the south of Europe, 
the influence of the great militaiy powers be- 
came daily more conspicuous, the final and 
fundamental act of the Confederacy was unan- 
imously agreed to. It contained ▼&- ^ m 34 
rious and minute provisions for secur- 
ing the Confederacy Arom external attack and 
internal disorder, which rendered it impofisi** 
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ble for any single Btatey especiaUy of the IcisBer 
order, to resist the general will, as expressed 
by the great militaary powers who possessed 
a preponderance of votes.* On the delicate 
and much-canvassed matter of the formation 
of constitutions, provided for by the celebrated 
18th article of die Federal Act, it was declared : 
** Seeing that, according to the Idth article of 
the Federal Act, and the declarations subse- 
quently emitted on that subject, there should 
be state constitutions in all the countries of the 
Confederation, the Federal Assembly is chaiged 
to take care that that resolution should not re- 
main unexecuted in any confederated state. It 
is resMved to the gaverei^ princes of the con- 
federated states to regulate the internal af- 
fairs, having regard as much to the established 
rights of the old estates which formerly exist- 
e4^ as to the relations resulting fix>m existing 
drcnmstances. The constitution of estates at 
present in vigor con not be changed but in a con- 
sUtutianaiwaif, The German Confederacy being, 
with the exception of the free towns, formed of 
sovereign princes, aU the poUticai powers are to 
remain vested in ike supreme ddef of the state^ 
and the sovereign can not be bound to admit 
the co-operation of the estates by a constitution 
but in the exercise of oertain determined rights. 
The confederated sovereigns can not be hinder- 
ed or restrained in the performance of their 
federal obligations by any constitution of es- 
tates. When the pnbliciQr of deliberations of 
the estates has been accorded b^ the constitu- 
tion, care must be taken that neither in the de- 
liberations themselves, nor in their publication 
by the press, the legal limits of the liberty of 
speech of the press should be passed in a man- 
ner dangerous for the public tranquillity. When 
a member of the Confederation desires the 
guarantee of the Confederacy for a constitution 
which has been introduced in it, the federal 
assembly is authorized to grant it. By so do- 
ing, it acquires the right, when the parties con- 
cerned require it, to maintain the constitution, 
and to smooth down tiie difficulties which may 
1 Afite Fi '^'^ ^^ ^^ execution or interpreta- 
Old, J^m's, ^^°> ^y ^^ amicable mediation or a 
l82b,Arcta. decree-arbitral^ in so far as other 
Dip. It. 58, means for attaining the same object 
Jl^jo*** mav not have been prescribed by 
' * legislation."' 

Such was the Final Act which formed the 
constitution of the German Confederacy, which 
defined and fixed its form of federal and separ- 

* " Si dans nn. Etst ooD(9d£r6. psr suite d'nne r^sla- 
tanoe dee ecuets ooDire rautoilt^, la tranqiiiUit6 tnt^rieure 
eet menacde immMiatement, ei qa*il y alt d cnindra one 
propagaUoQ da moaTeoneoa a^dltieox, on qu*iine addition 
r6eUe ait eelat6, et ai io goQTernenieDt loi-mdine, aprea 
SToir 6palad lea moyena cooatitutioiioela et Idgauz, r»> 
dame raaalatance de la oonfSddration, la Didte eat en de- 
voir de procarer on aeoonra prompt poor r6tablir Tordre. 
Si dana oe dernier eaa ie gonTemement 6tant notoirement 
bora d*^at de rdprimer la aMltion par aea proprea foreea, 
et en m6me tempa emplcbd par lea ciroonataneea de de- 
mander raaaiatanee de la conftddration, raaaemblee (t- 
d6rale n*en eat paa moina oblig6e dMtatervenir, m£me aana 
y £tre inrit^ pour r6taUir Tordre et la aCLretd. Loraque 
la tranquillity pnbliqae et i'ordre Idgal aont menaeea dana 

Sloaieora 6tata de Ut ooofl§d6ration par dea aaaociationa 
angereoaea, et dea complota contra leeqoela il ne pent 
6Cra pria dea meaaurea aafBaantea qae par la co-op6ratlon 
dv eorpa entier, I'aaaemblde ftddrale eat appelde a mettre 
en dMmration et d arrftter de tellea meaaurea aprea en 
avoir pr^alablement trait6 arec lea soaTemeroena qui 
•rat menao6a de plua prda."— Arts. 90, S8, Acta Final ; 
Mtimes D^lomdtiiuts, tv. 45, 40. , 



ate government, but in the inverse ratio of the 
Befonn Bill of England, for it did , ^ 
not confirm but destroyed the infln- Eflfeet ortbia 
ence of the people in the administra- Final Act oa 
tionofafilairs. It is easy to see that 2^n«» **' 
in a confederacy thus constituted, 
and with a preponderating weight enjoyed in 
the federal government by the great militaiy 
monarchies, the growth of constitutional free- 
dom in Germany by pacific means was rendered 
impossible. The free cities, in which the spirit 
of liberty burned with the greatest intensity, and 
a few lesser states and large towns by whom it 
was shared, were completely kept down by the 
weight of Austria and Prussia, who not only 
commanded a majority of votes in the Diet, but 
had the whole military force of the Confederacy 
at their disposal. The clauses in the Final Act 
which declared that " no constitution could be 
changed but in a constitutional way,'* and that 
any state might call upon the Confederacy to 
support it if any other mode of change were at- 
tempted, were decisive in a Confederacy consti- 
tnted as the German was, against any progress* 
ive enlargement of popular rights. The first 
gave the initiative in any changes that might 
be contemplated to the constituted anthoritiea 
alone ; the last brought an overwhelming force 
to crush any attempt to introduce them in any 
other way. 

Accordingly, it soon appeared that the ex- 
tension of constitutional freedom in 3^ 
Germany had been finally stof^ied, ninaory edfet 
at least in the greater states, by this of Praaaia re- 
act. Austria took no steps toward f Jjjjjf ^Ku 
the establishment of a constitution in 
her dominions ; Prussia did nearly as little. By 
an edict issued on 20th January, 1820, 
the pubUc debt was fixed at 180,091,720 f^, 
dollars, and the contraction of every 
fresh debt was rendered dependent upon the 
will of the future Imperial Diet, but no men- 
tion was made of representation or estates. The 
definitive resolutions regarding these were pub- 
lished at Berlin on June 5, 1828^ which 
laid down regulations for the formation j^ ^' 
and meeting of provincial estates, but 
passed over the convocation of any parliament 
or national diet in Silesia. The Prussian min- 
ister, in commimicating this decree of the cab- 
inet of Berlin to the Federal Diet, said that by 
tliis act "were accomplished the resolutions 
taken in common by the founders of the German 
Confederacy according to the Idth article of the 
Federal Act, and afterward explained by the 
56th article of the Final Act" He might as 
well have said that Charles I. would have re- 
deemed his promise to convoke a parliament by 
publishing regulations for the elec- ^ 
tionoftown-councils, or Scotch conn- ^^^^ ^JJ^' 
ty commissioners of supply.^ ' 

The determination of the ruling powers in 
Grermany to elude all demands from 30. 
their subjects for performance of ReHiaal of the 
the promise given in the Federal ^*** ^ "J"^" 
Act — ^that constitutions should be \^^ ^ hoI- 
evenr where estabfished, and that ateiofbraoon- 
the Confederacy would enforce per- atitoiion. 
formanoe of that undertaking — was strikingly 
evinced in the same year, in the proceeding 
which took place in regard to a petition from 
the prelates and equestrian order m Hoistein to 
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the Diet» to enforce upon their soTereign, tiie 
King of Denmaik, the fomMtioii of a constita* 
tion. The Diet eluded thin petition in the first 
instftoce bj a reeolatioD, which appeared rea- 
aonable, that thej would give the ministers of the 
king time to prepare a constitution ; accompany- 
ing that resolution with a report which suffi- 
ciently indicated the preTailina influence in its 
majority, and the manner in which the demand 
for eonatitotions would be received by them.* 
And, finally, when the demand for a constitution 
could so longer be put off bv a re(|ue8t for time, 
the matter was disposed of tmammm^hf by the 
adoption of the following resolution proposed by 
Austria: *'Tbe Diet having now acquired the 
certainty that the ancient constitution of H^- 
stein is no longer in activity, the reclamation of 
the prelates and equestrian order in the duchy 
of Hobtein is ri/Msed at inadmUtible, according 
to the 56th article of the Final Act Neverthe- 
less it is intimated to the petitioners for their 
satisfaction, that the King of Denmark, acoord- 
iog to the reiterated assurances given to the 
Diet by his representatives, has pledged him- 
self to give to the duchy of Holstem a constitu- 
tion which, according to the 65th article of the 
Final Ad, is to combine, so far as possible, re- 
t A HIM ^^^ ^ ancient rights with reference 
▼i. 903 109.* ^ ^^ actual circumstances of the 
present time."* 
It became evident from these proceedings that 
37, the only steps toward constitutional 
Import oTtlM government which the laiver states 
<»<»titiiiioB of Germany were to obtain at this 
etsi eSiUM ^™®> ™ implement of the promise 
oTFniMiAby Contained in the Federal Act, was to 
cte ediec of be found in the provincial estates of 
June *, 1893. Pmggia. By the edict of June 6, re- 
garding them, it was enacted: 1. That the pro- 
rindal estates shall be put into activity; 3. That 
the possession of landed property should be the 
condition of admission into them ; 8. That the 
pnmncial estates are the legal organ of the dif- 
ferent classes of subjects in each province. The 
provindal estates are called on to deliberate not 
only on projects of laws afiiscting the locid in- 
terests or their own provinces, but also, so long 
as estates-general were not convoked, the proj- 



* ** Ss Majesty l*Einperear M trouven Jftinals convena- 
U»y q«e eecte AMemUea flxe dea tenma aux priDcea aoa- 
▼eraiaa da la eonftdteatioo poor doonar dea conaCituUona 
i lean #ttta. S. M. I. a doo aauleoMnt h regard du Roi 
da DaDamarek, mala encore enrera toas lea hauls eon- 
fiMMrte, aa parfUte oonflance qa*ila remplirom fldelement 
ka derolra qu*Ua one eantraet6a en eacte qnallt^t ot eUe 
aalt appr6clar la pradenee ec lea aoina paternela sTec lea- 
qoeis lea niikirao ont 6c6 prqwrtea dna lea dtaCa de la 
eonflWUntion. S*il ^talt anaal fheile « donner dea caa- 
atitiickNM, qua aa le flgnrenl dana lenr Imagination qnel- 
qpaa terivalna modenea, alora lea hommea d'6tac que lea 
prineea d*Alleinagne mit cliaig6a STec una enti^re oonfl- 
ance de ee gnnd ouTrage mdriteralent dea reproeliea pour 
lenra dMaia, mala lea exemplea al loatruetift que noua 
oAo lliiaioire na doivent aaaur6mem paa itre penlua pour 
nooa. TooB lea Joora noua voyona lea peuplea aaialr avi- 
lltuUoi 



lea eonatftuUona comme ViAML dn plna grand bon- 
keur aor la lerre, et noua Ite royont enauile goAter une 
▼ifiialila a n ti a ftct ion, loraqua par leor propre Ibrea on par 
■n aeeowa 6crang«r ila ae aont dellvrte de la cooatitution 
qn^aa maia parrerae lea a oontrainu d'adopter. L*A1- 
kmand ttMckdj ajant Agard a la manlere pnidente dont 
arm aooverain p^ra traite i^nt avae maturits ne «e n^flera 
Mint da la maw daa incen(iona dn gouvememant, at TAl- 
lonand fldala reeonnaiaaant de eea aoina paiernela qui 
eaibraaaant tooa lea rapporu a'attaehera encore pAua intl- 
neraent i aon aouTerain.'*-- JZan>orf d§ te ComiatMim de 
te DiiU 4 Framlfwi, lOlk Jaly, 168S. 



! eets of such laws as propose changes in the rights 
I of persons or of property. The king reserved to 
himself the right to fix the epoch of assembling 
the estates-general, and the manner in which it 
should be formed from the provincial estates. 
The elections were to be for six years, and the 
diets were to be convoked during the first six 
years every two years. The president and vice- 
president were to be named by the king. The 
members of the provincial estates were divided 
into three classes : 1. The equestrian order, into 
which certain families were to have entrance by 
right of birth ; 2. The members for towns, who 
sl^uld be proprietors in them, or members of 
their magistracies ; 8. The order of peasants, or 
proprietors of free lands or hereditary farms. Ibi 
the provinces where there were most nobles, the 
deputies of the towns and the country were to be 
at least equal to the equestrian order — into 
which last would be admitted not j ^^ j^^ 
only persons of noble descent, but 9, lasa'; An. 
those who had acquired their es- Biat.Tt.S76, 
tates.* «77, 089. 

The principle of this system of representation^ 
and the motives which had led to its 3^ 
being so long withheld, were thus ex- coom Bern* 
presMd in a letter from Count Bern- MoriTa dr- 
storff, the Prussian minister <rf for- JJgJ^" ^ 
eign affairsi to all the Prussian lega- 
tions : *' The King of Prussia, the sinceve friend 
of freedom, and father of a faithful and devoted 
people, has never hesitated a single instant to 
abide by his royal word spontaneojusly given in 
1816, }>y which he engaged to oiganiae anew the 
representation of the Pi^ssian people. The prin- 
ciple of that representation, established for ages 
in Germany, is that of deputation by ordebs. 
It is that ancient principle and legitimate right 
which the government felt it was U>und to adapt 
to the wants and the interests of the age. It was 
necessary to study the pre-existing rektions, the 
base of the institntions which were to be founded, 
to ascertain the real wishes of the nation, and 
to meditate on the obstacles which thwart and the 
dangers which accompany innovation. Doubt- 
less it would have been easy to proclaim a con- 
stttation of paper according to the abstract the* 
ones of the day, but such constitutions never 
endure. In addition to this, the Prussian gov« 
emment had another motive for proceeding with 
caution, and that was the universal agitation 
which prevailed in all countries, and the efibrti 
of innovators, and enthusiasts especially, hj 
means of secret societies. It was indispensable 
that that fermentation should be calmed, in or- 
der that the new institutions should be present- 
ed as a free gift of the royal wis- , circnialw 
dom, not as a concession extorted deBemaiorff; 
from them by the spirit of revolu- Ann. Hiat. tI. 
tion."* ^» «78. 

This circular reveals the dread which the Prus- 
sian government entertained of the 
secret societies which had overturned RegnuiloBS 
the thrones in all the monarchies of a^unat tlia 
southern Europe, and had such ex- secret aoela- 
tensive ramifications in Central and |j^ *° ^"^ 
Northern Germany. The extension 
of these secret societies to the universities in aa 
especial manner excited the apprehensions of 
government, and the chief of them, entitled the 
'* Armoricay** was denounced in an especial man- 
ner, and its members subjected to various 
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bUities. They wore oompelled at the tenninar- 
tion of their stndies, if they desired to become 
candidates for any public employment, to de- 
clare that they regretted having taken part in 
it, and that they would never belong to associa- 
tions of a similar nature. In addition to this 
they were obliged to pass a year out of Berlin 
or die cities containing universities, and remain 
during all that period under the surveillance of 
1 Edict, Sept. ^^ public authorities. Students of 
5, 1633; Ann. medicine could not obtain their de- 
Uiit. vi. 878. grees but on the same conditions.^ 

The constitution thus given at the eleventh 
^ hour to the provinces of Prussia was 
The nd thd shadow of a representative gov- 
wortta ofthe emment, afid but the shadow. The 
pira«^incial estates thus estf^lished possessed no 
real authority in the State, and they 
were to be convoked at such distant periods that 
they could not exercise any material influence 
on the opinions of its inhabitants. They had 
neidier the initiating of laws, nor the power of 
rejecting them, nor the power of granting or 
withholding supplies, placing or displacing min- 
isters, or controlling the march of internal gov- 
ernment or foreign administration. With the 
exception of die local concerns of their respect- 
ive provinces, the estates could do nothing but ex- 
press their opinum concerning proposed changes 
in the laws regarding person or property, which 
changes were to emanate only from the minis- 
ters of the Crown. In all respects the powers 
and duties thus devolved upon the provincial as- 
semblies veiy closely resembled those ^igoyed 
by the town councils in Enghmd or the commis- 
sioners of supply in Scotland, who are elected 
by certain classes of the people for the perform- 
ance of certain duties under Government, and 
are at liber^ when assembled to express their 
opinions on proposed acts of parliament which 
may appear to affect their interests, but enjoy 
no power, save by the influence of that opinion 
on the Government, of either advancing or ob- 
structing them. 

This shadow of a representation was so obvi- 
4], ously a deviation from that which 

erases which had been solemnly promised by the 
prevented an king in 1815, and sanctioned by the 
outbreak. thirteenth article of the Federal 
Act, that it is probable that, despite the great 
weight of the militaiy monarchies in the Con- 
federacy, it would have led to serious disturb- 
ances in Prussia and the whole north of Ger- 
many long before the great convulsion of 1848, 
had it not been for the influence of two circum- 
stances which calmed the public mind, and gave 
a different direction to the general tiiought. 
The first of these was the beneficial effect of 
some of the measures adopted by the Congress 
of Vienna, and embodied in the Federal Act 
Perhaps the most important of these were cer- 
tain regulations which provided for the free nav- 

^ ' Rhine and the Elbe, by the acts of 

the Congress of Vienna, 9th June, 1816, and of 

June SJ. 1821. »!»« federal Diet at subsequent pe- 

^ nods. By a most important act 

also, which applied to all Germany, concerning 

Jane as, 1817. *^r/R??^?'' ''^*^' '*'''!? ^J^ 
' vided that all restnctions or duties 

which limited or burdened the transmission of 

^oods from one state of the Confederacy to an- 



other should be abolished.* The effects of these 
enactments upon the material prosperity of Ger- 
many were immense. They created idl the states 
of the Confederacy into one vast empire, which 
not only eqjoyed the inestimable blessings of in- 
ternal peace and external security, but gave 
them the hardly less important advantages of 
free trade *and communication among each oth- 
er ; and its great rivers, instead of being subject- 
ed as heretofore to endless tolls and exactions 
for the advantage of the petty sovereigns who 
dwelt upon their banks, were restored to the des- 
tination assi^ed them by nature — that of be- 
ing the artenes and natural canals i ^reh. Dtp. 
wmch diffused wealth and prosperity hr. los, 9f7{* 
through the State.' »l> SM« 3^9. 

The next circumstance which tended to dead- 
en, for a time at least, the ardent .» 
wish of the people of Northern Ger- Wiedom oT 
many for free institutions, was the un- the interoal 
common wisdom and beneficent tend- ^]^"°^°^ 
ency of the government of Prussia <«^™>"^- 
during the quarter of a century which followed 
the termination of the war. Her leading states- 
men during that period, Hardenberg, Bemstorfl^ 
Humboldt, and many others, were men of great 
capacity and enlarged views, who had learned 
wisdom and become practically acquainted with 
affairs in the school of adversity, and who, hav- 
ing seen their country extricated by a miracle 
from the jaws of destruction, applied their great 
talents earnestly and indefatigably to the heal- 
ing of its wounds and the amelioration of its in- 
stitutions. It is often more easy to do this in a 
despotic than in a free country, just as it is more 
easy to do mischief, because in either case the 
march of government is less restrained by the 
efforts for good or evil of party. Prussia had 
suffered so dreadfully in consequence of its con- 
quest by France, and its long occupation by the 
troops of that country, that social improvement 
had become visibly to all classes, from the prince 
to the peasant, a matter of state necessity. 
This overwhelming pressure, like seasons of ad- 
versity upon an incuvidual, produced the most 
salutary effects, and there is perhaps not to be 
found in the annals of the world a period when 
more wise and beneficent internal legislation waa 
applied to a people, or its fruits appeared in a 
more sudden burst of general prosperity. 

An account has been given, in a former work, 
of the admirable reforms, the ofibpring 43^ 
of necessity, which the Prussian gov- Speellie 
emment, under the able guidance of nwamiree 
Stein and Schamhorst, introduced in *«»«"<««««*. 
1807 and 1808, after the peace of Tilsit, into the 
civil and militaiy administration ofthe monarchy, 
and which, beyond ail doubt, prepared in silence, 
beneath the cold shade of adversity, the glori- 
ous resurrection of 1818.* The same tHiat-ofEu- 
system was continued with unabated rope, 1781^ 
vigor after the general peace had re- .'^^.*- **» 
lieved the government of the crush- ^ ^^ 
ing weight of the warlike armaments, and left 

* *' Sont comprie dana la fhmchiae Ad^rale d^exporta- 
Uon lea biene de toole eep^ee paasut d'on 6tat de la ooq> 
ftd^Fttion dane I'autrB, eoU par anite d'^inigration ou k 
tltre de aacceeafon de veate d'^chaage, donatioa, dot, on 
d'autre maatdre, et toot Impdt qui leamlnt l*ezportatioB 
dee biena entre lea icaia qui Awt paitto de la cmiftdira- 
Ikm. on de la propridt^ dee blena entre lea aujeta dea 6tata 
eonfederda, eattfeclard aboli.''— DMaion dela Dlete Fe- 
ddral, Jane S3, 18S7 ; Arduota D^^tomatiqtuaf iv. p. 103. 
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tiiem leimiFe to sttend to the all-unportant con- 
oems of Uieir cItU administradon. ** Every 
diing for the people, nothing by them," whicn 
Kapoleon described as the true secret of govern- 
ment, was the roHng principle of their admin- 
istration. Hence the greatest solicitude was 
evinced for the instmction of the people in all 
grades, from the hmnble parish school to the high- 
est departments of science in the universities, 
which, as alreadj mentioned, was attended with 
snch snccess that Fmssia may now with justice 
take its place as the most generallj educated coun- 
try in Europe. The peasantry were every where 
emancipated from the remains of feudal servi- 
tude, and intrusted, as well as the burdiers, wilJi 
the dicnce of municipal magistrates, who had the 
entire direction of their civic and local concerns. 
Provincial assemblies, though endowed as yet 
with no real power, gave the people, at stated 
though distant intervals, a legitimate channel 
whereby to make known their opinion upon any 
changes projected by the government in matters 
affectii^; their persons or properties. Free trade 
was established in its most unlimited sense, not 
only between all the provinces of the Empire, but 
between all the states of the Confederacy ; all 
.restraints were removed finom the navigation of 
the livers; and hitherto unheard-of markets 
were opened up in eveiy direction for the pro- 
ductions of industry. New universities were es- 
tablished at Berlin, Breslau, and Bonn, all re- 
spectably endowed, and famished with valuable 
libraries and museums ; and schools to such an 
extent were set on foot over the whole country, 
that the wish of George UL in regard to his Brit- 
ish subjects was reaUzed: ** Every man in the 
kin^om could read his Bible." In 1821 an ex- 
tremely useful regulation was puUished for the 
division of commons ; in 1822, one for the es- 
tablishment of an extra post Finally, an admi- 
rable system of militaiy organizadpn drew forth, 
vrithont oppression, the whole physical strength 
of the state in defense of the conntiy. Eveiy 
man, of whatever rank, was bound to render 
three years' service, between eighteen and twen- 
ty-one, in the regular army, and was liable up 
to die age of thirr^-nine to do duty in the land- 
wher — a system which, without diverting any in- 
» stein's L»- ^^^^^^^ permanently, except tnose 
bens Brlnne- ^^^^ chose arms as a profession, 
roDg iv. 390« from pacific life, trained all to mil- 
Jtl'SS^' i^^T duties, and inspired all widi 
"*' ^' mihtaiy roirit* 
Social and politico reforms of this descrip- 
44^ tion, which remove the fetters from 
The uiti- industry, and enlarge the means of 
iM ie eff ect well-being to all cusses, may for a 
fi^^ considerable tiine stifle the voice of 
woukihEve complaint, and weaken the desire for 
ft|vqw^ change; but their ultimate effect, in 
'^*"'"'"" an intelligent community, is to in- 
crease them. The reason is, that they create or 
extend a middle class in society, which, with the 
acquisition of wealth and independence, inevi- 
tably become inspired with the desire to share in 
or even monopolize the government of the State. 
Hence it was that the feudal noblesse every 
where entertained such jealousy of the boroughs 
which threatened to encroach on their exclusive 
jurisdiction, and that a natural alliance sprang 
up between them and the sovereign for defense 
against their common enemy. It is probable, 



therefore, that the rapid growth of population, 
wealth, and prosperity in Prussia, would have 
had its usual effect of inducing a struggle for 
political power much earlier than it actually oc- 
curred, were it not for another event which oc- 
curred ere long, and for a considerable period 
totally altered the ideas and prevailing passions 
of men. ^at event was the French Revolution 
of 1830. 

Calamitous in eveiy quarter to the interests 
of freedom, that great event was in 45. 
an especial manner fatal to Teutonic Great eflbet 

liberty. It gave a new direction to of thePrench 

I "^ . J ° J • av j h Revolution 

men's minds, and in the end for a ^^ checking 

course of years substituted the ter- Gemunfi-ee- 
ror of French conquest for the stur- ^™- 
dy spirit of German independence. Exciting 
the revolutionary passions in the very high- 
est degree in the smaller states and free cities 
of the Confederacy, and occasioning, as has 
been already seen, tumults in many, revolu- 
tion in some, it proportionably augmented the 
alarm of the great military monarchies in which 
the power of the sword was really vested. The 
diplomatic relations between Austria and Prus- 
sia were immediatelv, upon the fall of Charles 
X., drawn closer, and military preparations on a 
great scale commenced in botii countries to meet 
the expected invasion of the fVench. The Aus- 
trian army was raised to 3^,000 men, of whom 
80,000 men were senrto Italy, and 40,000 sta- 
tioned on the Grallician frontier; while in Prussia 
two armies were formed, one of 80,000 men 
under Prince WiUiam, and one of 75,000 under 
General Borstel, whose head-quarters were at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. The warlike spirit became uni- 
versal in the Prussian youtii ; it entirely and at 
once supplanted that of internal discontent. " A 
national sentiment^" says the annalist, "then 
got entire possession of the Prussian youth. 
Terror at the thoughts of the conquest of 1814 
and 1816 slipping from their hands, and a jeal- 
ous dread of the tricolor flag, formed 1 j^q. Hist, 
an effectual barrier against tiie revo- xiii. 690, 
lutiomuy contagion."^ *^- 

These sentiments, so natural in a conntiy 
in which the national feelings had 40, 
been recentiy so strongly roused, and Increase of 
which had only been delivered by a ^**?Jl^2jJ| 
unanimous and unparalleled effort ^wandPol- 
from the grinding tyranny of French lah revola- 
domination, were greatiy increased ^^n** 
and worked up to a perfect climax by the Bel- 
gian and Polish revolutions. When the cabi- 
nets of Vienna and Berlin beheld Belgium rev- 
olutionized, and the kingdom of the Netherlands 
dissevered, Italy in a general revolutionary con- 
vulsion, Switzerland shaking to its centre, and 
Poland in the throes of mortal struggle for re- 
covery of its independence, they not unreason- 
ably supposed that a general war was approach- 
ing, and took their measures accordingly. When 
the people saw the French republicans indulging 
in visions of universal conquest, and the clubs 
resounding with declamations about advancing 
their eagles to the Elbe, the Vistula, and the 
Danube, they were seized with the old dread of 
French conquest. They knew, by dear-bought 
experience, what followed the victories of tiie 
republicans. They had not forgotten what en- 
sued after the battle of Jena. Merciless requi- 
sitions, grievous taxes, they were well aware, 
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gtalked in the rear of the tricolor flag. The land- 
wehr was now called oat in all the states of the 
Confederacy, and the people every where jqjfnUy 
obeyed the summons. They repaired to their 
several raUying-points, singing the songs of 
Komer, recounting the Tictories of the Father- 
land. The qnemloas discontent of the joamal- 
ists and students in a few towns was drowned in 
the loud shout of national exultation. Severe 
measures were enacted by the governments 
against the license of the press and the machin- 
ations of the secret societies^ bnt they did not 
require to be put in execution. The recreants 
to the cause of Germany had already been gib- 
beted on the scaffold of popular indignation. 
Such were the effects which followed the tri- 
umph of the Barricades in the cause of Uberty 
on the right bank of the Rhine ! If the demon 
of tyrAiny had been given his choice cf the event 
which was most effectually to serve th e cause of 
despotism in Europe, he could not have select- 
1 Add. Hist, ^d any one which would answer his 
ziii.623y6S5, purpose SO eflfectually as the triumph 
xiv. 455,461. ^jf t^^ three glorious days in Paris.* 
Still greater was the impression produced in 
.. Germany by the entente corcUak Which 
Eflltec of ensued between France and Engiland 
the siege of in consequence of the Reform revoln- 

t^^^ ^ ****" ^^ ^® ^^*®' country. When the 
reality and sincerity of this new and 
nnprecedented alliance were evinced in the 
union of the two kingdoms to support the pre- 
tensions of Belgium against Holland, and the 
junction of the fleets of the one power with the 
armies of the other to effect the reduction of the 
citadel of Antwerp, a universal consternation 
seized the whole of Germany. It seemed im- 
possible that Germany could avoid beinff drawn 
into the quarrel, for the King of the ^Nether- 
lands had appealed, as Grand Duke of Luxem- 
bourg, to <he Diet of Frankfort to protect him 
in his rights to that duchy, which formed part 
of the Confederacy. In truth, Europe then stood 
on the verge of a general war, and nothing but 
the dread of the united power of France and En- 
gland, and the flnancial embarrassment which 
had been bequeathed to all nations by the un- 
paralleled exertions of the last conflict, prevented 
It from brefUdng out. But though these causes 
averted hostilities even at the eleventh hour, 
when eveiy hostile preparation had been made, 
they did not avert the omseqnences of the crisis to 
the cause of constitutional freedom in Germany ; 
and those consequences were great and lasting. 
Not content with taking the most stringent 
measures against the liberty of the 
Stringent P'^^ ^° ^^^ ^'^^ territories, Austria 
measnree took advantage of the general con- 
ofthe Diet stemation to propose, and had influ- 
(jSTptms. ^^^^ enough in the Diet to cany, var 
' rious measures which in a manner ex- 
tinguished freedom of thought and expression 
throughout the Confederacy. The fermentation 
of men's minds, especially in the lesser states, 
where representative assemblies were establish- 
ed and a certain degree of liberty of the press 
existed, was such that it was evident that, if it 
went on, a dril war or breaking np of the Con- 
federacy would inevitably ensue. In this crisis 
the measures of the Diet, under the guidance 
of Mettemich, were vigorous and decisive. Not 
content with simply demanding^ as it had done 



in the preceding year, the execution by the 
separate sovereigns of the decree against the 
licentionsness of the press and popnmr assem- 
blages, it went a step farther, and by a 
resolution on March 2, suppressed of its {IS^'' 
own authority three leading journals on * 
the liberal side— viz., the German TVioune and 
Mtesenffer of the Westf which were paolished 
in ^enish Bavaria, and the Wtngs of Thne at 
Frankfort This decree was accompanied by 
another, which interdicted the editors of and 
writers in them from engaging in anv similar 
undertaking. This was shortly after followed by 
decrees of the Diet on the 28th June 
and 5th July, which in a manner ex- j^^5%3s, 
tingnished &e constitutional liberties ' 
of Germany. By them it was declared — 1 . The 
states of the Confederacy are not bound to sanc- 
tion the decrees of the chambers in particular 
states, except in so far as they are in harmony 
with the principles of the Confederacy. 2. Any 
refusal by the chambers to raise or sanction 
taxes in a particular state is to be held as an 
act of rebellion, which the Confederacy is bound 
to suppress' by force. 8. The internal legisla- 
tion of particular states is not to be permitted 
to run counter to the general objects of the Con- 
federacy, or thwart the execution of the decrees 
of the Diet. 4. A commission shall be nom- 
inated by the Diet to last for six years, with 
power to watch over the proceedings of the 
chambers, and enforce obedience to this resolu- 
tion.* The confederated governments engage 
to adopt and support measures cal- i proiocoie 
culated to prevent any attack upon de la 9S« S6- 
the Confederacy in the assembly of ?v"®?/ j ** 
its estates. 6. The Diet alone has £', isb; An. 
the right to interpret the Federal Him. zv! ids! 
Act and the Final Act of Vienna.* <I>o« H»^) 
By another resolution, passed on July 5, the 
introduction was prohibited, in all the ^g^ 
states of the Confederacy, of every Decree of 
foreign periodical publication, con- ''"^T.J ^'^ 
taining less than twenty pages, print- *^ ^^' 
ed in Geiman in any foreign country ; all po- 
litical associations were interdicted; as well 9a 
popular f§tes not consecrated by usage, without 
the consent of the constituted authorities ; all 
political speeches at such meetings, thou^^ au- 
thorized, were absolutely prohibited, as were the 
bearing of any colors not belonging to the na^ 
tion of the person wearing them, and all plant- 
ing of trees of Hberty ; a great many minute 
and rigorous enactments were decreed regarding 
the professors and students of universities from 
whom so much danger was apprehended ; final- 
ly, every government of the Confederacy en- 
gaged to exercise the most rigorous snrveil- 
Unce over its own subjects and strangers with- 
in its bounds, and engaged mutually to give up 
political offenders who might take refuge with- 
in their bounds from the neigh- jaiy 19, i83S. 
boring states. By another resolu- aprococolede 
tion of the Diet, on the 19th July, la stance da 
two journals in the grand-duchy of *» *\{SL''."^' 
Baden were suppressed, and with J^q iilJ^*^^^ 
them expired the last remnants of i76. (Boot, 
the liberty of the press in Germany.' Bxa,) 

* This commiMion was composed oT Bf . de Mnneh, 
minister of Austria, De Na|rtoe of Pmasia, De MantenlM 
of Saxony, of De Trott of wartemberg, and Peetalin of 
Denmark lor HdstetiL— ^na. Hwl., xv. 839, note. 
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These decisive resolutions of the German Diet 
created an immense sensation in 
InunraM western Europe, and gave rise to the 
•eantion most acrimonious debates and vehe- 
pTBdac ed by ment condemnation both in the lib- 
vm^m ^^ journals and the legislative as- 
' semblies of France and England. 
** These decrees," it was said in both, "consum- 
mate the labors of the congresses of Laybach, 
ofTroppan, uid of Carlsbad; strip the Germans 
of aH the guarantees of liber^ provided for them 
in the organic act of the Confederacy, violate 
the constitutions established by common accord 
between governments and the people, and sap 
the foundation of representative governments, by 
placing the national assembhes under a special 
and foreign surveillance, and denying them the 
right to refuse to vote taxesB or of controlling 
their expenditure,** Multitudes of petitions 
were presented from the free ^wns and liberal 
constituencies in the lesser states of Germany 
against these decrees, but in vain. They re- 
mained the standing law of the Confederacy, 
and being supportedby 800,000 armed men, re- 
sbtance to them was out of the question. The 
impassioned declamations on the subject in the 
Ei^^lish parliament and French chambers only 
confirmed the cabinets of Vienna and Berlin in 
their resolution to persevere in the measures 
of repression which they had adopted, for they 
reganled them as the two great revolutionaiy 
powers ; and from the violence of their lanenage 
X An Hist. ^'^'^'^^ thesb decrees, thev tocML the 
XT. S40, measure of the opinion they enter- 
Mi ; An. tained of the effect they were likely 



y-c'm^ to have in arresting the revolntionair 
^*' '^ contagion.*^ 
These decrees were followed soon after by 
another measure, which indicated 
Riot in Prank- *^ more decisively the detennina- 
Awt, and iu tion of the military powers of Grer- 
oeenpctioa lif many to put down the revolution- 

SriiTlM?' ."y attempte which originated in 
' ' its lesser states and free cities. On 
April 8, 1838, when the minds of the liberal 
party were violently agitated by the sudden dis- 
solution of the chamben in Hesse-Cassel and 
Wurtembet^^, which had just taken place, a riot 
of a very serious kind broke out in Fnuikfort- 
oo-the-Maine, which soon assumed the charac- 
ter of an insurrection. There could be nothing 
veiT formidable in such a movement in a little 
republic not containing above 80,000 iiihabitants ; 
but it assomed a veiy Afferent aspect when it was 

* *'* What liav« we to do with Austria, tbat old, musty, 
wonn-eaten, taoUow trunk? It will be dashed to tbe 
gronnd liy the worms of time, and in the etonon will crnah 
aU tboae wbo wmght shelter beneath iu boughs. What 
advantage can abaoftnte Pmssia ofibr to eoostitmional fia* 
varia, that tRacheroos cane which pieroea throuf h the 
hand tbat thinks by leaning on it to find support 1 How 
can Pmaaia protect the ri^ts of Bavaria, that red-hot 
Moioeh, to which, with treaoherons madnesa, a father 
moat etSBr op hia own child 1 What protection would be 
to oa tbat iron oolooaua with fbet of clay 7 Oh king ! thy 
peopto adjurea tbee aloud, dooe not the unhappy alliance 
wita tbaae absolute powers-^drlve the tempter back ; trifle 
not with tbe affections of the Bavarians; quit not thy 
people in the hour of trial and of dancer, that thonmayest 
not, wben loo late, have tO' repent thee of having thrust 
them off i tbat wben berealter thou shalt ibel the bltter- 
aeaa of being tbe vassal alave of ibrelgnera, thy people 
may ma torn away from thee when thou ahalt crave their 
aid, and any. Seek help from whom thou hast more con- 
lUed IB ibaa in thy Bavarian people."— J ddrt»« ofBkeH' 
iak Btnmia, July 18. 1832 ; Inn. SUg. ISSS, S78. 

Vol- m— B 



recollected that it was the seat of the meetings 
of the Diet, and entertained relations with the 
disaffected in all parts of Germany. The tumult 
was put down by the unaided forces of the mag- 
istrates, though not without difficulty, for the 
insuigents fought with great courage and des- 
peration, and many lives were lost on both sides. 
It appeared, however, from the examination of 
the prisoners taken, that the conspiracy had ex- 
tensive ramifications in other parts of the Con- 
federacy, especially among the students in the 
universities; and, during the fight, a body of 
strangers, armed, approached the gates, and 
endeavored to force an entrance. Their object 
was to get possession of the federal treasure, of 
the archives of the Diet, and then, as from the 
seat of power, to proclaim a republic, one and 
indivisible, embracing all Germany, The Diet, 
which was sitting at the time, deeming the 
stroke leveled at the Confederacy itself, in- 
voked the aid of its military force, which was 
promptly accorded. N^xt day a battalion from 
the garrison of Mayence entered the town, and 
they were followed on the next day by two 
thousand more, who permanently occupied the 
city. At the same time, a commission was ap- 
pointed to examine into the revolt, and its ram- 
ifications in other parts of Germany, composed 
of deputies chosen by Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, 
Wiirtemberg, and Hesse, and they commenced 
their labon; but the inquiry soon ^ 
became so extensive that no report xyi!%l 883. 
was obtained till the following year.^ 

So great was tbe alarm excited by this insur- 
rection at the seat of the federal 
government, that it led, in a subse- congresa of 
quent part of the same year, to a sovereigns st 
congress of sovereigns. The King Mttnchea- 
of Prussia met the Emperor of Aus- j^^'g j^j^ 
triaonAugustHatTheresienstadt, 
in Bohemia, and the Elmperor of Russia in the 
following month joined them at Mfinchengrati^ 
in the same province. At this conference it was 
agreed to assemble a congress in the succeed- 
ing year, to take into consideration the state of 
the Germanic Confederacy, and the difficulties 
which seemed to render incompatible, for any 
length of time, the existence of representative' 
constitutions in any of the states with monarch- 
ical institutions in the others. In the mean 
time, the sovereigns agreed to a trea- , . .^^^ 
ty, signed on January 4, by which, """^ *• **^* 
" in consideration of the interest which they all 
had in the preservation of the existing order and 
tranquillity in the Polish provinces, 3iey agreed 
mutually to deliver up persons aocused of sedi- 
tion or treasonable practices in any of them to 
the authorities in the others." At tne same time 
a proclamation was issued by the governor of Mi- 
lan against a secret society, entiued 
"La Jeune ItaUe," described as the l^^S.^-. 
most dangerous species of Carbon- treatv, Jan. 
arism, and against the members of 4,1^; Ibid., 
which the severest penalties of the ^^ <^^<>^ 
criminal code were threatened.' 

Since the occupation of Frankfort by the 

troops of Austria and Prussia, a spe- ss. 

cies of forced tranquillity had pre- Fresb riot at 

vailed within its w^, arising from £™»1^'*' . 

^ ^ ^ r .,1 L t • •!• which la put 

a sense of the overwhelming mill- under mar- 

tary force which could oe brought at tiai law. 
any moment against the insurgents. ^*7 ^ 1^^ 
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This was disturbed, however, the following jear, 
by a tumult which was got np in order to effect 
the liberation of the persons imprisoned on the 
charge of the former insurrection, and whose 
trial, according to the usual and deplorable tard- 
iness of German legal procedure, had not jet 
been brought to a close. Five prisoners escaped, 
but they were all soon retaken, except one. This 
incident, in itself trivial, acquired importance 
from its being made the pretext for the placing 
the city under martial law, and vesting the su* 
preroe direction of it in the hands of the Aus- 
trian governor. This strong step in a free city, 
and the seat of the federal legislature, was just- 
ly regarded as affording the clearest indication 
of the despotic dispositions which had now got 
possession of the allied councils. The congress 
agreed to in the preceding year met at Vienna 
on January 12, and immediately commenced 
their deliberations, which were almost entirely 
directed to the means of suppressing, by the 
forces or authority of the Ck>nfederacy, the re- 
fractory disposition of the estates, or the anarch- 
ical efforts of the people in the lesser states. By 
a decree agreed to then, and sanctioned by the 
Diet on 80th October ensuing, it 
Oct. 30, 1834. ^^ provided that, in the event of a 

difference ensuing between the government and 
the representative assembly of the state upon 
the interpretation to be put on any part of the 
constitution, or in consequence of a refusal to 
vote the necessary supplies, and after all legal 
and constitutional attempts to adjust the dispute 
had failed, the parties interested were to apply 
to a tribunal constituted for the purpose of set- 
tling such differences, composed of thirty-four 
members, two chosen by each of the federal 
states having a voice in the Diet, whose decis- 
ion was to he final, and immediately -enforced 
by the authority and forces of the Confederacy. 
These judges were to be elected for thvee years, 
and re-elected at the expiration of that period, 
and decided all questions by a majority of votes. 
As Austria «nd Prussia commanded a majority 
of votes in the Diet, it was easy to see how a 
tribunal thus -constituted would decide every im- 
portant question which came before them. In 
„ the same session a variety of still more 

stringent regulations were passed, for 
the purpose of controlling the universities, and 
preventing their entrance into the secret socie- 
ties. As to the press, it was already subjected 
to such a rigorous censure in every part of Ger- 
many, that it was not deemed worth while to 
, p^,^ ^ pass any additional regulations on 
Diet, Get. 38 that subject. The trial of the Frank- 
and Nov. 18, fort rioters was not finished till the 
1634; Ann. ^u^j ^f the year 1886, when the 
974, 575, 8ttd greater part of them were sentenced 
1 oe! 108 *, Doc. to imprisonment for fife, or for twen- 
Hi8t.uax.SM. ^ y«ars, and a few acquitted.' 
So much had now been done by the Feder- 
^ al Diet, during the three preceding 
Decrees of years, to fritter away or restrain r^ 
1835 in the resentative assemblies, extinguish the 
I^j«*- liberty of the press, and coerce the 

universities and the students, that the attention 
of succeeding Diets only required to be turned 
to lesser details and objects of social solicitude. 
This change was soon apparent in their public 
acts, and bespoke the substitution in the general 
mind of questions of social for those of political 



interest Two decrees were passed in 1885. By 
the first, the traveling of workmen from 
states in the Confederacy where tradet^ ^^ ^*' 
tmions were prohibited to those where they are 
permitted, was stopped, and those coming from 
the latter countries were placed under the strict 
surveiUance of the police. By the second, the so- 
ciety of writers, known by the name of *' Junge 
Deutschland," was denounced, and the pnbUca^ 
tion of all writings, by five mem- 
ben of it gpecialfy Bamed, pohib- i^iif;?,^. 
ited under severe penalties.* 

On the I2th of March in this year, the Diet re- 
ceived the official intimation of the 
death of the Emneror Francis, who Dcai?of Uw 
had closed his long and eventful Emperor 
reign at Vienna on the 8th of the Frsnela. and 

same month. In Austria, however, lili,!!"^^!!?" 
11 ^ ^ J V - . ' eor § com- 

as in all states governed by an ans- mnnicatioa 

tocracy, the demise of the emperor to the Diet, 
made no change on the policy of the !o!?^ '*» 
monarchy. Mettemich remained, 
and the ruling oligarchy of three hundred no- 
bles who directed the empire was unchanged and 
unchangeable. The new emperor, Ferdinand 
I., early gave token of this, in the official com- 
munication which he addressed to the Diet, im- 
mediately after his accession to the throne. ** As 
to what concerns the affairs of the German Con- 
federacy," said he, '* the path is traced out His 
Majesty will remain forever faithful to it. The 
most conscientious discharge of the federal du- 
des, an active and continufd co-operation in the 
maintenance and consolidation of the alliance, 
an immovable resolution to contribute every 
thing to the exterior and interior security of 
Germany, and to protect by all possible m^ans 
the independence and inviolability of the differ- 
ent states — such wero the sentiments with which 
the Emperor Francis was animated for the 
bringing to perfection of that great work, due 
in a great degree to his paternal laws ; and the 
Emperor Ferdinand will be ever an- 
imated with the same sentiments ,i;|7"ii9 ?i'a 

. . , , M« XVIU. 419, 414. 

and pnnciples. * 

The task which devolved on the young em- 
peror, of solving the many knot- 
ty points, and keeping together the ctange in the 
heterogeneous members of the Ger- public mind in 
manic Confederacy, was much fa- Germany lo- 
ciUtated in the first years of his J*^* 
reign by the remarkable change 
which, in Germany as in other parts of Europe^ 
took place at that period, in the object of gen* 
oral Uiought and pubfic interest. One law only 
of importance — ^that providing for the uniform 
punishment of state offenses, and mutual extra- 
dition of political offenders against the constitu* 
tion of any of the states of ui^Confederacy — 
marked the annals of the immediately succeed- 
ing years.* Material objects had come to su- 
persede poUtical ; projects of gain occupied ev- 
ery mind. The raOway mania, which soon after 
seized so violently on the public mind in En- 
gland and France, extended also to Germany, 

• •« Toute tentative oonire Texfatence, rint6gnt6« la Bure- 
ts de la Confederation, on de chacun dea 6tat8 dont die «e 
compoae, doit dtre jug6e et pame auiTant lea loia d6ja en vi- 
gueur on tontea oellea qui aeraient a ravenir aur lea divers 
deiita contra la dite ConrMAration Lea 6tata de la Con- 
federation a'engagent reclproquement & livrer toot indi- 
▼idnqoi serait conpable dea delita ei-deaana a^eifiea " — 
Edit de la DUte* 16 Aoiit, 1636 . Ann. Hut. xix. SOd, Vdt. 
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and with it the pawioii for eztravagant speea- 
ktion and gambling in shares, with which nn- 
happily these undertakings, when generally em* 
bracedy are foond to be attended. The thoughts 
of making a fortune in a few dajs or hours bj 
a fortunate speculation, possessed irresistible at* 
tractions for a people so little accustomed to 
the whirl of commercial excitement, and for the 
most part leading so simple and patriarchal a 
life as the people of Germany. The first rail- 
way on the Continent was laid down in Ger- 
many; and numbers were soon set on foot, 
which haye nearly^ all been since completed, 
ind formed the spacious net-work of iron com- 
munication which overspreads the Fatherland, 
sod has so essentially modified the habits, ideas, 
and inclinations of its inhabitants. The mania 
^nread from the people to their governments ; 
and for some years the legislatures of the small 
states, which had been such a proHfic source of 
discontent, were occupied entirely with projects 
of public utility or private advantage, llie pas- 
sion spread to Austria, generally the last to em- 
brace any projects of innovation; and a great 
society was established to promote the naviga^ 
tion of the Danube, remove its obstructions, and 
^ restore it to the destiny intended for 
xirl2i»sS7. itbynature— that of being the great 
' ' artery of Germany.^ 

The determination of the Diet to entertain 
57. no projects which tended to the 

Refosal of tbe extension or restoration of public 
Dwt to restore rights was strikingly evinced in the 
u^*i?£!^ 7^^ l^Sf ill regiu^ to an applica- 
T«r. ftion irom Uie town of OsnabuxK, in 

Sept. 6, 1838. the kingdom of Hanover. In 1837 
the King of Hanover, in consequence of the tu- 
mults which had arisen in his dominions from 
the contagion of the French Revolution, abol- 
ished, of his own authority, the constitution 
which had been solemnly established in his do- 
minions in 1833 by the consent of all the estates. 
The town of Osnidiurg upon this, in the succeed- 
ing year, petitioned the Diet for its restoration, 
appealing to the 56th article of the Final Act of 
Vienna of 15th May, 1820, which bore that *< the 
constitution of states at present in vigor can not 
be changed but in a constitutional way** As 
there was no question that the constitution of 
Hanover had been changed in an unconstitu- 
tional way, having been abrogated by the sole 
authority 'of the sovereign, the Diet was not a 
litde embarrassed how to elude the demand. At 
length, after a silence of six months, they re- 
turned an answer, that *' they did not consider 
themselves in the situation of being bound to 
interfere ;"* a decision which distinctly showed 
that they regarded that article as intended to 
prevent a change of constitution forced upon a 
reigning prince by his subjects — not 
i^M?***' <>°® forced upon his subjects by a 
reigmng pnnce.* 

This affair made, as well it might, a great 
noise in Germany at the time, and tended pow- 
erfully to revive the political agitation which 

* ** La Diete Germanique fttC conoaitre an magiatrat 
ct anz eonaaillera-iniinicipaQz de la Tille d'Osnabruck, 
jMT le Doeimir HeaseDberg, leor Ibndd de poaToira, qu'eile 
Da crottTe paa, dans le caa qui ItU eat aottinia, qoMle aient 
ei6 amorlate l^giUmeraent par Tacte de la Conred^ra- 
tioo A a droa a er Fexpoaitioa ei-deaaoa inentionn6e de lenra 
crieft.**— JE4*pojw< dv DiiU^ Sept., 1888; Ann. Hitt.xxi. 
tX7,tSA. 



had been so mucl^ allayed by the prevalence vf 
projects of gain and material prog- . g 

ress in the preceding years. The Diaputo be- 
agitation, however, was in a great tween the 
measure neutralized by a dispute P'u««ian gov- 
which atose at the same period S™?l'rS? 
between the Prussian government garding the 
and the Papal See relative to mar- Archbishop of 
riages of Protestants and Catho- Cologne, 
lies, which threatened to revive the flames of 
theological controversy in Germany, which had 
slumbered since the Peace of Westphalia. This 
dispute arose in consequence of an article iu 
the Prussian law which conferred on the father, 
in case of mixed marriages, the right of choos- 
ing in which religion his children should be 
brought up, in default of which choice tiiey 
were to be educated in his own. This law, 
how agreeable soever to the principle of the 
patria potestas, recognized in all ages over the 
whole cirilized world as indispensable to the 
peace and regulation of families, was far from 
being equally so to the dignitaries of the Romish 
Church, who ever direct their principal efforts 
to secure the spread of their faith in that sex 
which, thou^ weakest in intellect, is the first 
in charms and influence. Accordingly the Pope, 
by a brief dated the 25th March, 1830, which 
was the foundation of the whole dispute that 
followed, enjoined the prelates to make the 
Catholic spouse, in the case of mixed marriages, 
come under an engagement to bring up the chil- 
dren in the Romish faith. It was the obedience 
yielded by the Catholic clergy in Prussia which 
occasioned all the dissensions that followed. 
Another subject of dispute between the Giovem- 
ment and the See of the Vatican was the theo* 
logical tenets of Dr. Hermes, which admitted 
freedom of thought to a degree that was deem- • 
ed incompatible with the tranquil despotism of 
the Church of Rome, and were accordingly de- 
nounced by a papal bull on 26th September, 1 835 ; 
and in pursuance of it the Archbishop of Cologne 
published an ordinance forbidding any student 
in theology to receive lessons in me University 
of Bonn, which had embraced the principles of 
Hermes. Matters at length came to such a pass 
that, after having exhausted all means of con- 
ciliation, government resolved on removing the 
archbishop by force. This was a very haza^ous 
step, as the great mtyority of the inhabitants of 
the Rhenish provinces of Prussia were Catholics, 
and zealouslv attached to their faith. It was ac- 
complished, nowever, happily without bloodshed. 
On the 28th November the whole ^ 
garrison of Cologne was put under ^^' ' '" 
arms. Cannon, with matches lighted, guarded 
all the approaches to the archbuhop's palace ; 
and the governor of the Rhenish provinces, ac- 
companied by the commandant of Cologne, en- 
tered the building and informed his grace he 
was dismissed, and their prisoner. He was im- 
mediately conducted, under a pow- i Moniteur 
erful escort of cavalry and artillery. Not. 23, 1837 ; 
out of the city, and conveyed to ^"°\S****** 
the fortress of Minden.» *®'' ^• 

It may readily be conceived what a sensation 
this cotq3 (f€tai — executed by the tem- ^g 
poral authorities alone, and on a prel- immenae 
ate so eminent in station as the Arch- aeosation 
bishop of Colore, in the midst of a JJ^'^^nY 
zealous Catholic population-«*-excited 
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Id Europe. Such was the clamor raised on all 
sides — some approTing, some condemning — ^that 
it was abeolutely stunning, and recalled the dajs 
when the powerful but rude arm of Luther shook 
to its centre the fabric of papal power in Europe. 
The government soon i^ter published a long 
mani&to, in which the grounds of their com- 
plaint against the archbii^op were fully detail- 
ed.* This led to a rejoinder from the consistory 
of the Vatican. On December 1^ the Pope 
protested *Mn faror of the violated immunities 
of the Church, the episcopal digni^ trampled 
under foot, the jurisdiction of the Holy See so 
flagrantly usurped, and the rights of the Catho- 
lic Church and the holy set at naught ;'* and 
this was Boon after followed by an exposition 
from Rome of their side of the question. Mean- 
while the excitement was daily increasing in 
the Rhenish provinces ; and on the I-lth 
December a riot took place in Milnster, 
which was only suppressed by several charges 
of cavaby, and at the expense of several per- 
sons wounded. Anxious lif possible to appease 
the Papal See, the cabinet of Berlin sent a most 
able diplomatist — ^whose suavity of manners, 
not less than his literary and theological ac- 
quirements, eminently qualified him for the task 
^-M. le Chevalier Bunsen^t to Rome, to endeavor 
to effect an adjustment. The negotiation was 
prolonged for a very long period, and in the end 
was terminated in a species of compromise. The 
Catholic clergy, in obedience to the supreme 
pontifl^ agreed to cease to make inquiries into 
the religion in which the children of mixed mar-' 
riaees were educated ; while the king, by a wise 
and tolerant edict, declared on the one, hand 
that, if the Catholic spouse refused to emit a 
declaration as to the religion in which his chil- 
.dren were brought up, he should not be sub- 
jected to ecclesiastical censures ; and that the 
Catholic priest was not to be constrained to 
celebrate the mixed marriage acoord- 
18^ ^°S ^ '^y forms but those of the Catho- 
lic Church. This judicious compromise 
at length allayed a ferment which had subsist- 
ed for three years, and threatened again, after 
an interval of two hundred years, to deluge Ger- 
many with blood in a theolo^cal quarrel It is 
a curious circumstance, indicating at once the 
unchangeable policy of the Church of Rome, and 
the danger of generalizing too soon 
SwiMy ^' ^^^ imperfect data, that within thir- 
Smith in ty years of the time when an able 
Peter Plym- divine of the Church of England had 
ley^sLet- asserted,* in advocating the Catho- 
lic claims in Ireland, liiat all danger 

* " L*Archeveque a done forftlt & ea pairle et k aes de- 
voirs ; 11 s'eet mis en opposition aveo les ordonnances et 
lea lols exiatentes ; de ploa, 11 a fUt poor miner ces lois 
et lea renveraer dea tentativea aourdea, qne non-aeole- 
ment 11 cherchait A cacber an gouvemement, male anr 
leequellea il trompait et trahissau son sonverain, en fkl- 
sant accroirB qn'il respectait tout oe ^u'il ne songeait qa* 
k fouler a sea pleda. Tontes oes aUegatlona sont daire- 
ment Stabiles par des pidoea qui, par des motift de hante 
convenance, ne peuvent 6tre pori6ee Jusqu^i present k la 
eonnalssanee gen6rale. Ces fluts graves et erimlnels 
joints k an eoupaUe mdpria de toa( avertisseroent, et A 
des d^clarationa dcritea de Tarcbeveqae, fldtes k divers 
reprises, qu'll entend persister dana aa rebellion, instifl- 
aient d6jii seuls et provoquaient d'nne manldre Imperiense 
les mesures que le pouvolr temporal vient de prendre." 
— Expoai du Gotmemement Pnutierit S8 Nov., 1837; Ann, 
Hi»Lf XX. 403. 

t Since the taigbly-esteemed Pnissian Minister in Loa- 
don, and anthor of ttie celebrated Ltfe of Hippoljftiu, 



from the ambition of the Court of Rome had dis- 
appeared, and that the supreme pontiff had be- 
come >* a pope of wax," this waxen pope con- 
vulsed Europe from one end to the other, by ad- 
^ndng ijretcnsions comUted by ^Ann-'mst. 
Henry u. in the twelfth century, and zx. 404, 40S, 
which recalled the days of Thomas- snd xzi.MS, 
a-Becket.' ***• 

The remaining and last years of the Prussian 
monarch were chiefly devoted to „ 
regulations directed to the material wise^temal 
prosperity of his subjects, whose regulations of 
ladnstiy at that period was taking ^^ Pnusian 
so rapid and extraor^nary a step f^^^^, 
A wise regulation, which it would 
have been well for Great Britain had its rulers 
adopted, provided that every project for forming 
a railway should, in the first instance, be sub- 
mitted to government for its sanction, with a 
statement of its subscribers, who were all per- 
sonally and absolutely bound to pay 40 per cent, 
on ttiB estimated price, from which obligation 
they were not relieved by selling the shares, or 
the company taking them off their hands, de- 
clared null all sales of shares before this had 
been done, and prohibited all rival lines for 
thir^ years after the first had been consmct- 
ed. At the same time the Prussian government 
gave proof of its liberality by an edict which 
opened all the universities in the Confederacy 
to Prussian students, under the reasonable con- 
dition only that those who wished to practice 
medicine in the monarchy should study a cer- 
tain time in one of its universities ; and of its 
toleration, and desire to throw oil on die bitter- 
ness of theological controversy, by commencing 
the entire restoration and completion of the 
cathedral of Cologne, originally commenced in 
the year 1248, and which, sedulously followed 
up in subsequent years, has rendered it the 
most beautiful of the many beautiful 
structures of that description in Eu- ^^"Jlle^3J8 
rope.* • 

The year 1889 was marked in Northern Ger- 
many by two events which strikingly ' ^. 
evinced the liberal and enlightened Amnesty on 
spirit of the age. The first was a the sooth an- 
C^neral amnesty procbtimed in Pros- PvI^^L^ 
sia for all lesser delinquencies and tic^ndtrea^' 
aU Crown debtors below 50 thalers tyofrecipro- 
r£6), on occasion of the three bun- city with Hol- 
oredth anniversary of the Reforma- "'^' 
tion. This act of grace, in a truly catholic spir- 
it, embraced persons of all religions persuasions, 
not those only who had embraced the Lutheran 
creed. The next was a most important one, 
which, in favor of certain states in Northern 
Grermany, of which Prussia, Hanover, and Sax*, 
ony were the most considerable, established an 
entire reciprocity of duties, in themselves very 
moderate, on the most important articles of 
commerce with Holland. This measure was 
important in itself, but it became doubly so in 
its results, as the first step toward the 
establishment of the Zolltbrbin, or ^^^ * 
union for the purpose of collecting im- ^ 

port and export duties, on one uniform scale, 
for behoof of the parties forming part of the 
union, which has since contributed so much to 
the prosperity of Northern Ger- ^ 
many,' and augmented so largely ]txiL9^*SM. 
the influence and oonaideration of ' 
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PnssU, the ackncmledged head of the Con- 
federacy, and hj whose servants the Tarious 
dnties are collected. 
Political passion seemed stilled hy these henef- 
^ icent changes, and Germany, indos- 
Desifeofthe trioos and enlightened, seemed oc- 
KinffoTPnu- copied only with the career of wealth 
J^^^j'JJJ and independence which they were 
qutmum of calculated to bring to its inhabitants. 
the eoBsmn- But an event soon o<!cnrred which 
^'"^ showed that the desire for power 

only sinmbered and was not extinguished, and 
was gaining strength by the growm and pros- 
perity of the mid£e class, among whom it al- 
ways is most strongly felt Frederick-William 
Ht, Slinff of Prussia, died on the 7th June, 
1840, in Sie six^-sixth year of his age.* The 
dose of hia long and eventful reign disclosed the 
fires which were slumbering beneath the surface 
of hia eminently prosperous dominions. He was 
succeeded in the throne by his son Frederick- 
WiUiam lY., the present (1855) reigning mon- 
arch ; and the ceremony of coronation of the 
new sorereign took place with great solemnity, 
j>^ according to ancient usage, on the 10th 
^^ September, at Konigsberg. In conform- 
ity with established custom, which bespoke the 
former existence of long-forgotten rights in the 
Prussian people, the provincial diet of Eastern 
Prussia was summoneid to attend the ceremony, 
and invited to determine whether, on this as on 
former occasions, the equestrian order should 
be represented by tweh-e^knigbts, who were to 
explain, on behalf of their order, what rights 
they wuhed to have confirmed. The diet met 
accordingly, and by a muority of 90 to 5 re- 
solved on die motion of M. d'Auerswald, that 
his Majesty should be respectfully invited to 
cause his ministers to prepare a new law for the 
organization of the provincial diets, yrom wfdch 

* He was born oo i5th October, 1775, and married, ob 
]>th November, 1801, tlie Pnnceaa Looiaa of Bavaria.~- 
Ann. Hut. zxlU. 422. 

In hie leeuuneot, Frederiek' William addr e ae ed the fbl- 
lowmg eloqaent inatruciiona to his son and heir, whieh, 
belter than any thing dee, explain his viewa in the last 
and moot ehtical jeara of hia life : ** U is on yon, my dear 
Frederiek, that will henceforward lUJ the weii^t of af- 
fhir% and their reaponaibility The position yon have 
'hitherto occupied hu pret>ared you for It better than any 
ether hdr to the throne. It la for yon to JiislUy my hopes 
and those of the coontiy. Your principles and yonr 
eentlraents aJbid me a sure gnarantee that you will prove 
the rather of your country. Preserve youraelf Arom that 
mania finr innovation which has become ao general, and 
from the numerous theories afloat in the worid, which it 
ia impoaaible to lednce into practice; but guard alao 
against ftDing into another ezeeaa which may be not lees 
fatal— I mean an exeeaslTe predilection for ancient inatl- 
tutieos. It Is only by shunning these two shoals thst you 
can succeed in IntrodueiBg really useAil ameliorationa. 
The army Is organized in the most superior manner : it 
baa jvatifled my expectations in peace as in war. May it 
never finrget ita hipi miaaion, and may the country never 
forget what it owes to it. Continue, so for as you poaal- 
bly can, in a good atate of intelligenoe with the European 
powera : in j^utienlar, vsan Pniaaia, Austria, and Rus- 
na, never be disunited. Tneir union is the aafoguard of 
Enropesn peace. My bdored children give me the sweet 
eoaaotetion of foeling assured that they will alwava die- 
tingnlsh themselves by a useftil. active, wise, and pious 
eonduet ; U is by such alone that the bleaainga of Heaven 
are to be afiainH, and that conaoling Idea will comfort 
my last moments. May Ood protect and bless our dear 
eonacry ! May His almighty hand forever bleaa our fhm- 
ily. May He Uesa you, my dear aon, you and your reign : 
nay He beetow upon you the strength and talent neces- 
saiT for raigniag ; end may He give you conadentioua 
and foitUhl eonnMlon, dntUtal wuA obedient sul^ects.'*— 
CiTtriQVMf X. Uif SM« 1 



the national rtprttentativeB should be chosen^ in 
conformity with the royal declaration of 22d 
Hay, 1815, corroborated by the Federal Act of 
Vienna of 8th June in the same year, and the 
Final Act of 5th Januaiy, 1823. This petition 
was signed at Konigsberg on 7th Sep- i An. Hist. 
tember with the ominous words, '^The xxiii. 422, 
States of the Kingdom of Prussia.'*' ^^- 

Had a bombshell fallen and burst in the roy- 
al council, it could not have created 03. 
greater consternation than this unex- Answer of 
pected demand, supported by so large ***• ^"«- 
a mi^rity, did in the cabinet of Berlin. The 
king's answer was delayed till he came to make 
his speech dissolring the diet, and he said, " He 
would give to the promises of the late king the 
accomplishment which the good of the countiy 
demanded;** vague words, which might mean 
any thing or nothing. Ihiring the ceremony 
of fealty lie said, "He would never do homage 
to the idea of a general popular representation, 
and would pursue a course based upon historical 
progression, and suited to German nationality ;" 
W0& of deep significance, and which, if carried 
into effect, misht have avoided all the calami- 
ties which fouowed. The provincial estates 
were shortly after opened, and separate diets 
for each established in the provinces. They 
did nothing material, however, and the public 
attention was rather Erected to the proceedings 
of the ZoUverein, which met at Berlin in Au- 
gust, and entered into negotiations, thou^ at 
3iat time with little success, to induce a ^.a. Hlut. 
Brunswick and Hanover to join the xxiii.'tti, 
fiscal league.* *•*• 

The first serious afiair which called for the 
attention of the new monarch was the ^ 
schism between the Crown and the A^lnstment 
Holy See, which hisid so violently con- of the die- 
vulsed the monarchy in the preced- IJ!*"_^^_ 
ing reign. This was at length final- gj^ ^ 
\j effected, and on terms more favor- 
able to the See of Rome than could have been 
anticipated. Both parties receded from the 
pretensions they had originally adranced : quar- 
rels are in general more easily adjusted when 
their direction falls into the hands of heirs, than 
when in those which originally commenced 
them. An accommodation was effected with 
the P(^e, in virtue of which the Archbishop of 
Posen, who had been dispossessed and kept in 
detention for two years, in consequence of Hav- 
ing, like the Archbishop of Cologne, refused to 
ol^y the edicts of the king in the vexed matter 
of the mixed marriages, was reinstated in his 
functions; and although the Archbishop of Co- 
logne was not formally restored to his province, 
yet he got a colleague in the Bishop of Spires, 
who was nominated by the Pope, and received 
personal satisfaction in a public royal letter from 
the sovereign. This was a great concession in 
appearance to the Catholic party, and went far 
to appease the discontent among the members 
of that persuasion. Both parties gained some- 
thing by this compromise ; for, on the one hand, 
the Holy See obtained a recognition of the im- 
portant principle for which Uiey have always 
contended, that spiritual authority, conferred 
by the head of the Church, can not be abrogated 
by temporal power;' while, on the oth- < An. Hist, 
er, the royal edicts as to the education xziv. 404,' 
of the children of mixed maxriages^^* 
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remained in force throaghont the whole of Pros- 
sia. 
The meeting of the provincial estates, which 
took place in the different provinces 
OneninK of ^^^ great solemnitj on the Ist Mardi, 
cae iiroTin- reveiued the strong undercurrent in 
ciai eMates, favor of constitutiomd freedom, which, 
exci^t ^"«?* a twnquU despotic 8nrf«», 
# With which had been long flowing m Germany. 
it was at- In the outset of the sittings, the rojal 
commissioner, M. de Bussewitz, read 
a decree of the king, permitting them 
to make public their deliberations by means of 
the pressj and at the same time announced a re- 
mission of certain taxes which bore especially 
hard on the poorer classes. These concessions 
gave universal satisfaction, and realized in some 
degree what the nation had so confidently ex- 
pected and passionately desired from represent- 
ative institutions. It led to another step in ad- 
vance — ^the most important of all— an attempt 
to establish the freedom of the press. On April 
9 a motion was brought forward in the diet at 
Berlin, that the king should be petitioned to re- 
move the restrictions on the press, which it was 
said had entirely annulled the benignant inten- 
tions announced in the royal procUimation of 
October 13, 1819, and rendered all free commu- 
nication of thought impossible. Immense was 
the sensation excited by this debate ; men could 
scarcely believe their own ears when they heard 
it announced: with agitated hearts they listen- 
ed in crowds in the streets to the report of the 
speeches on the subject in the newspaper, the 
Stcuitt Gazette of I8th Apil, which was read in 
a low voice. The example of the states of Ber- 
lin was speedily foUowej in the other provincial 
diets, and with an energy which nive no small 
uneasiness to the government, llie states of 
the Rhenish provinces demanded that the de- 
bates should be daily and faithfully published, 
that the censorship of the press should be abol- 
ished, as it had been in England for one hun- 
dred and fifty, in Denmark for seventy years. 
The diet of Cologne demanded the convocation 
of a general parliament for the whole kingdom ; 
a similar proposal at Posen was, after three days 
of stormy debates, only rejected '^lest the na- 
tionality of Polish Prussia should be drowned 
in the general minority of the kingdom.** In a 
word, the thorns began to show themselves with 
the roses, and so much was the government 
alarmed on the subject, that, by a circular to 
the different governors of provinces, the utmost 
vigilance was enjoined in enforcing the censor- 
> Ann. Hist, ship of the press, and the free publi- 
zxiT. 450, cation of debates was permitted only 
*••• in the State Gazette,^ 

The cabinet of Berlin in this year zealously 
00. pursued the two great objects of its do- 
Exteoaion mestic policy, which were, to attract 
of the ZoU- literary and scientific talent from all 
raenwsing ^l^arters to the Prussian capital, and 
InteUectnal to render it the centre of the great 
strength of financial union of the north of Ger- 
Pnisaia. many. Both efforts proved success- 
ful M. Schelling, an eminent philosopher, was 
put at the head of public instruction, and nnm- 
Dens of men, distinguished in science and liter- 
ature, were attract^ to Berlin. The Zollverein 
obtained an important extension this year, by 
the accession of Brunswick and Hesse-Hom- 



burg. The advantage of belonging to the union, 
both from the diminished expense of collecting 
the duties, and the increased facility of trans- 
mitting goods from province to province, was 
now generally felt, and was rapidly overcoming 
the resistance offsred by local interests, which 
always in the first instance obstructs measures 
of general utihty. Treaties of commerce were 
also concluded with England, America, and Tur- 
key, which materially tightened the Import du- 
ties on commodities coming from these 
countries. They brought to light in JSJJ^^** 
Prussia the jealousy between the man- 
ufacturing and agricultural interests, which in- 
evitably, in a certain stase of its progress, gets 
up in every country making rapid progress in 
industry. The eastern provinces toward Poland, 
which were entirely agricultural, warmly sup- 
ported the treaty with England, which promised 
to give them the manufactured articles of which 
they stood in need, cheaper and better than they 
could be made for them at home ; the western, 
in which native manufactures had made consid- 
erable progress, strongly opposed it, and deplored 
the ruin it was destined to bring on i ^nn. Hiau 
the commercial prospects of uieir xxit. 467, 
own country.* ^•• 

Not content with having thrown down the bar- 
riers which impeded the commercial ^^ 
intercourse of the different states Vaatayatem 
forming the ZoUveroin, the Prussian of raiiwaya 
government was indefatigable in its {jLj^JJ^f™ 
endeavors to connect them all to- 
gether, in a solid and durable way, l^- a vast 
system of railways. In September, 1841, the 
hne from Berlin to Kothen was opened, which 
connected that capital with the one running 
from Leipsic to Magdeburg. It was soon after 
united to one running to Dresden ; and anoth- 
er, of vast commercial importance, running from 
the Prussian capital to Bremen, Hamburg, and 
the Danish states. The government conceived, 
with justice, that these great undertakings would 
not only open up new markets for the industry 
of their subjects, but cement the fiscal union 
which was every day embracing fresh states, 
and adding to the preponderance of Prussia in 
Northern Germany. The Austrian government 
followed, sed ham pasnbue ofquisy in the same 
beneficent career; and this year saw the lines 
opened from Prerau to OlmUtz, and from Wie- 
ner-Neustadt to Neukirchen. But so much more 
vigorous was the spirit of enterprise in the north- 
em than the soutiiem states, that of fifteen rail- 
way tines at this period existing in Grermany, 
no less than ten belonged to states i Ann. Hist, 
forming part of the Prussian Com- xxiv. 468, 
merdal Lieagne.* *^ 

Two important events in the constitutional 
history of Germany ensued in the ee. 
following year, which weU deserve Inaugnntion 
a place in European history. The ^^P^?^ 
first of these was the inauguration j^^^ ^ 
of the Cathedral of Cologne, which King's 
took place on October 16, to com- fC!^*ii** 
memorate the entire adjustment of "***"■ ^* 
the differences with the Holy See. On this oc- 
casion the Kinff spoke words pregnant with 
meaning, not omy on the great principle of re- 
ligious toleration, but on the still more thrilting 
topic of German unity and nationatity. " We 
are not engaged here,'* said the monuch, with 
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Uie earnest accent of deep emotion, " with the 
eonstmction of an ordinary edifice : it is a work 
bespeaking the spirit of union and of concord 
which animates thb wholb of Gbucant, and 
all its persnasions, that we are now construct^ 
ing. May, by the grace of God, the gates of 
this temple become to Germany the gates of a 
new era, when she may be great and powerful ; 
and may all that is anti-(^rman — ^that is, all 
that is not noble and true and sincere-— be ever 
fax from her : may the shameful attempts to re> 
lax the bonds of concord which unite the Ger- 
man princes and people, and trouble the peace 
of persuasions, be diattered against them ; and 
may that spirit which has interrupted the com- 
pletion of this sacred edifice, the temple of our 
country, noTer reappear among us I That spirit 
is the same as the one which, nine-and-twen- 
ty years ago, burst asunder our chains, and 
'AimHhit avenged the insults our country had 
zxT SS3» received under the yoke of the stran- 
>»• ger !"> 

The next important step in the year, and a 
mighty one in the annals of German 
Meetiofor ^i^Bedom, was the meeting of the 
tlie fenend estates of the whoh kingdom, which, 
MtaiM at for the first time in Prussian history, 
was held at Berlin on the 19th Octo- 
ber. It may be conceived what hopes 
and expectations this erent awakened among a 
people so passionately desirous of political en- 
firanghisement as the middle ranks of Prussia 
were. They were somewhat damped, however, 
by a passage in the opening speech which Count 
Amim d^vered in the name of the King; 
'* Unity in the deliberations of this assembly*— 
this is what his miyesty confidently expects of 
yon, at the moment when, ofhU toh royal pktU' 
wv, he has put in execution the important com- 
plement of the institution of estates by uniting 
the difierent provincial conmiittees. In those 
cases where the provincial estates, in their sepa- 
rate and independent representation, and in the 
a A vt-, consideration of what is suitable for 
zx^'sS - ^^^ respective interests, have sepa- 
MoBlmrJ rated without coming to an accord, 
pet. 94, upon them the committee will here 
"^^ unite and reconcile them."* 

These words recorded the real design of the 
7D. government in convoking this gen- 
Seem vtews eral assembly, which was by no 
oTiheiKovmi. means to erect a barrier which had 
nrat ta ilUs j^ ^ther countries proved often so 
^' serious against the royal authority, 

but to obtain a means, under color of reconcil- 
ing the differences between the provincial as- 
lemUies, in reality of obtaining their direction. 
No real ccmtrol of the executive was permitted 
either to the provincial or the united assembly : 
on the contrary, by a royal ordinance of August 
10 in the same year, the functions of the com- 
mittees were limited to questions involving a 
diminution of taxation or the formation of rail- 
ways. The session was always to be opened by 
the Minister of the Interior, and the secretaries 
were all to be chosen by the King. Important 
restrictions fettered the powers of the central 
assembly, and almost nullified its powers. No 
member was to be allowed to speiuc more than 
once on any question ; the speakers were to ad- 
dress themselves to their respective chiefs of de- 
partments, and not to the opposite orators ; and 



the representatives of the commons were onfy a 
third of the entire cusembly. So little did the 
government contemplate any interference with 
its prerogatives, that when the provincial estates 
of Cologne desired to be permitted to present a 
petition to the King, who was then in their city, 
on the subject of commercial reform, they could 
not even obtain an audience. The session was 
closed at Berlin on November 10, after having 
sat just three weeks; and some questions of 
education, of taxation, and forming railroads, 
alone occupied their attention. It terminated 
by a speech of the King in person, 
who congratulated the conntiy on 14 jJi^* 
the formation of the States-General Discoura^du 
out of the committees of the pro- Roi, Nov. ii, 
vindal estates as " the last devdop- {^ 'xxv^ifl 
ment of the Prussian monarchy, and (Dqc*. Hiit.) ; 
the satisfactoiT manner in which Ann. HiK. * 
thev had discharged their duties, JJ^- ^44, 
and justified his confidence."^ 

Notwithstanding, however, these compliment- 
ary expressions, confidence was very ^j 
far indeed from being really felt, and ProgreM of 
the government soon found that the constitution- 
concession they had already made jLj"** ^'^ 
was a great step in the career of 
constitutional freedom. Petitions for greater 
powers to the States-General, for the alx)lition 
of the censorship of the press, publicity of de- 
bates, and for re^ States-Greneral, not mere 
committees of the provincial estates, crowded 
in next year from all quarters. From Konigs- 
ber|^ no less than three hundred and fifty-five 
petitions to this efiect were presented in the 
very next year. The ferment was particularly 
strong in the Rhenish provinces, whose estates 
petitioned that the States-'General might be per- 
mitted to deliberate on all the affairs of die na- 
tion — ^not merely taxes and railways — and that 
entire publicity should be given to their debates 
in a perfectly free press. These demands, and 
the increasing excitement in the coundr, caused 
government to take fright and pause in its ca- 
reer. The amiable illusion of unity of opinion, 
which is always the dream of the inexperienced, 
and with which the King had fiattered himself, 
was already dispelled by the sober reality of di- 
vision, the invariable result and characteristic 
of emancipated man. The King agreed that 
the " accounts" produced to the estates should 
not be subjected to the censorship ; but the pub- 
lication of debates was only permitted to the 
Gazette de Prttese, the government organ, from 
which the other joumids were obliged to take 
them. An important concession, however, was 
made bv royal ordinances, 10th Octobcor, ^^ .^ 
1842, and 4th February, 1848, which abol- ims. 
ished the censorship entirely of works ex- Feb. 4, 
tending to above twenty pages ; and in ^^'* 
regard to journals or lesser pamphlets, enjoined 
the censors to discharge their duties with gen^ 
tleness and discretion, and not to 
erase any thing which did not strike \^^'^, 
at the monarchical frame of govern- i7i ; and'or- 
ment, or tend to bring the institu- j'^°*°<'^(^. 
tions of the country into discredit, 2S*Feb' 4?* 
or discuss existing laws in an un- i843; Ana. 
suitable or insulting manner. Wise Hist. xxvi. 
principles, but how difficult of appli- JSJlg' hIsj^) 
cation to particular cases.* 

So great was the vigor with which the con- 
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Btruction of railways was inished forward, both 
79. in northern and aoathem Germany, 
ProgreM of in the succeeding year, that the lines 
1844. yjf^f^ rendered complete from Ham- 

burg to Trieste — that is, from the Baltic to the 
Adriatic ! Such a proidigious /penetration of 
that hitherto inland and remote oountiy by the 
means of communication and rapid conveyance, 
could not but have ere long an important influ- 
ence 09 its political fortunes. Railways are the 
pioneers of thought; when they have opened 
the way, changes of opinion, and through them, 
of institutions and government, n^idly succeed. 
The material and pecuniary interests of govern- 
ments lead them to favor a chaqge in this re- 
spect, destined in the end to work a much greater 
change upon themselves. This appeared in this 
very year. A serious revolt broke out in Silesia, 
the most manufacturing district of Prussia, orig- 
inating in a strike among the workmen, who 
complained of the lowness of their wages, and 
the ruinous etSoct of machinery upon their in- 
terests. This revolt soon embraced the whole 
manufacturing towns and districts, and was not 
put down but by the intervention of a large 
military force, and a deplorable effusion of 
human blood. With the industry, the fabrics, 
and the riches of free states, Ciermany was 
1 Ann. Hist, already inheriting their passions, 
xzTii. 301, their collisions of classes, and their 
***• dangers.' 

The increasing ferment of ideas, and the dls- 
^^ position to, shake off the shackles of 
Important f«- priestly as well as temporal author- 
Ugioos move- ity, were strongly evinced in the suc- 

";";*,!« HSL' <»eding year. A pretended relic of 
many m 184ft. ^jj^^^ which had been exhibited at 

Treves for the adoration of the faithful, roused 
the indignation of a young Catholic priest, 
named Johan Ronge, who commenced preach- 
ing a reformation somewhat similar to that of 
Luther three hundred years before. The suc- 
cess of this bold attempt was at first such as to 
excite the greatest alarm in the papal conclave. 
The principles of the new sect were, that the 
supremacy of the Pope shoulcMie abolished, and* 
he should be reduced to the mere rank of Bishop 
of Rome ; that confession should be abolished, 
priests permitted to marry, and the mass be 
celebrated in the native tongue. This was cut- 
ting up the ascendency of Rome by the roots, 
and it met, as might have been expected, with 
the most riolent opposition from the Catholic 
party in every part of Germany. Deprived, 
however, of the aid of the fagot and the Inquisi- 
tion, it was not so easy a matter as it once was 
to check the proeress of heresv ; and the schism 
of Ronge shook we Romish Chureh in Northern 
Germany to its foundation. Ronge and Czeroky, 
the two leaders of the new sect, were formally 
excommunicated ; but ere long, like many other 
reformers, they quarreled, and this fresh schism 
wafi more fatal to the new opinions than the 
thunders of the Vatican. The King of Prussia 
was strongly urged, by a deputation from the 
magistrates of Berlin, to take vigorous measures 
against the ultra-Puritan party in that city, at 
the head of which were MM. Thiele and Eichom, 
both members of the royal council ; but he an- 
swered in just and pregnant words, which be- 
spoke the real seat of the evil in the superstition 
of some and indifference of others. *^ To me 



alone," said he, " belongs the direction of relig- 
ious matters. Yon have nothing to do with it. 
Under my grandfiEither, Berlin contained forty 
thousand inhalHtants, and fifty preachers ; now 
its population is nearly five hundred thousand, 
and you have not added to their number ; you 
have not built a single church. Is this a proof of 
your zeal for religion ? As to the Puritans, those 
were men faithful to their God and tiieir King ; 
it is not for the magistrates of Berlin to attack 
them : the King can still less recognize that right 
in the declared partisans of the new i Ann. him. 
Catholics, those men who have vio- xztU. 883, 
lated their oath toward the Church."' 285. 

This religious schism was an indication of the 
stirring of men*s minds ; it was the _ 
precursor, as the fervor of the Pnri- constttotion- 
tans had been in England, of the al progreM 
great rebellion. When the human ^^^^J^ 
mind is resolutely set on expansion ^^^ 
and inquiry, it is often in religious division that 
its hearings first appear. The same anxiety was 
erinced by the people, on the one hand, to ob- 
tain States-General, or a real representative as- 
sembly, and by the government, on the other, to 
repress insolent language, and check extravagant 
ideas. The demands ^ the petitions presented 
to the King had become so extensive, their lan- 
guage in some cases so riolent, that they were 
nearly all considered illegal, and their insertion 
in the public journals prohibited. The object 
of the government was not to put an entire stop 
to the stream of innovation ; that, they were 
well aware, was wholly impossiUe. What they 
desired was to turn it into constitutional chan- 
nels, and take the initiative themselves in any 
changes which might be ideemed adrisable. Ac- 
cordingly, Prince Adolphus of Hohenlohe-Ingel^ 
fingen, who presided over the provincial estates 
of Silesia, thus addressed them at their opening 
on the part of the government : " It is permitted 
to us to hope that the King will accord in the 
next session (that of 1847) the oonBtitutitm of 
Statea-GenercU which you cksir$ 90 wamdy. The 
King is oonrinced that the present situation of af- 
fairs not only requires, but fiivors that design." 
Numerous demands were made I7 all the estates, 
especially those of Cologne, Posen, and Beriin, 
for various objects of domestic and social reform, 
particularly a reform in criminal trials, and pub- 
licity of their procedure; the publication or the 
debates of the estates, the emancipation of the 
Jews, the establishment of real States-General, 
the extension of the representation of towns and 
rural communities in them, the guarantee of the 
liberty of the press, and similar objects. The 
answer of the King to these applications, though 
sometimes evasive, in general contained prom- 
ises that the grievances combined of should be 
taken into consideration. The autumn 
of this year was rendered remarkable by ^' 
an auspicious event, the visit of our present gra- 
cious sovereign to the Rhenish prorinces of 
Prussia, when she was magnificently entertained 
by the King of Prussia, whose language on the 
occasion bespoke alike the courtesy % ^qq. Hist, 
of a chevalier, the grace of a sever- zxTfii.'995, * 
eign, and the felicity of a scholar.'^' ^^ 

* At a publio dinner giTen to the Queen of England at 
Cologne, tlie King of Praaaia aaid : " Gentlemen, fill yoar 
glaaaea to the brim. We are about to pronounce a word 
which eTer resounds moat pleasingly in Danish and Gcr- 
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Hie jear 1846 was chiefly distinguished by 
J. the agitation which prevailed in 

^1^ 18I0 Fnissia and all Northern Qennany 

udiUeoiicii- in favor of religions toleration and 
tatenalrtrog- liberty of conscience, a topic which 
'^ is evezy where, but especially in 

that coontiy, the battie^eld between the sub- 
jects and their sovereign. The religions schism, 
which had got np in the preceding year, fur- 
nished occasion for the presentation of numerous 
petitions on the subject to the King, in the an- 
swers to which the firm determination of the 
monarch to uphold the Lutheran religion as by 
law established was clearly expressed. It is re- 
markable that in these answers, which were 
chiefly addressed to municipal magistrates, by 
whom the petitions had been presented, the 
]ninciple of appealing to the Holy Scriptnies as 
the rule of faith was expressly disavowed — a 
dear proof that men had ceased to be swayed 
by anthority in matters of religion.* The mag- 
istrates, hcvwever, were not daunted hf this re- 
buke; those of Konigsberg followed me exam- 
ple of Breslan, and fonned a new sect, under a 
minister named Bapp, which soon embraced the 
chief men of the plaice. Magdeburg and Leip- 
sic also had their divisions ; and open-air meet- 
ings, like those in England, were called to dis- 
cuss — as was done in Scotland in the time of 
the Covenanters—^ knotty points of theology. 
Alarmed at this religious agitation, the 'King 
convoked a synod to settle the disputed points ; 
and it met at Berlin, and piomulgated, as from 
authority, some dogmas. They, however, only 
gave rise to fresh remonstrances from the mu- 
nicipalities, and increased divisiop among the 
people. In truth, the evil was ineradicable, 
save by a change of national institations. Be- 
ligion was the battle-field which the parties 
chose for their conflict, because none other 
1 Ann. Hitt. was permitted to them. It was the 
xxiz. 351, refonn bill of the German peo- 
***• pie,* 

Tb» municipal bodies and provincial diets, 
^ especially in Bhenish Prussia— -the 

hMTMsedde- centre ^ike of political efit^rves- 
jutod iw re- cence and Catholic resistance-<-con- 
^"™- tinned thisyear to petition for States- 

General, a free press, publicly of judicial pro- 
ceedings» and the other objects of constitutional 
reform, with increased vehemence. It was evi- 
dent that a crisis, and that of the most violent 
kind, was approaching. The government en- 
deavored to elude the demands for a free press, 
by referring to the resolutions of the IKet of the 
Confederation on the subject; but at the same 
time they set on foot some journals on the side 
of government— a eoncession which was justly 

man heart* : Armeriy, It reaounded on tbe batUe-Md, 
taazdly won, as a aymbot of a happy nraternity in anna. 
Now U reaoonda, after a peace ofttilrty yean, the happy 
reanii of ibe ardoooa toilo of that period : here, in thia 
German province, on the banka of tliia noUe atream of 
the Rhino— that word ia Victobia."— il«». Hitt., xxviU. 

vn. 

* "he vMtaMe dan|er ai^oardniai e'eat que ragliae, 
oobUant toua eea devoirs, reconnalaae eonune aea aervi- 
tears tooa eeox qni toat en raillant lea prinelpea flmda- 
mentanx de la Fot ChrAtienne, otent en appeler a PEcri^ 
acre Samte, Sona mon aeeptre eeax-l& auront Iibert6 de 
ounaeienee oompl^ta, mala Jamais je n'admettral qn'avec 
de tela pnneipea ila pniaaent 6tn aervltean de I'Eglise 
6vaac61tqne et nationale.''>-J{^ofue du Rai de Pnuee 
aaur MaAetratt de BreeUm, March 7, 1646 ; Arm, Hist., 
uU. Mi, SA3. ' 



considered as the first step to absolute freedom 
of discussion. An important addition was made 
this year to the duties on cotton thread and 
goods, avowedly directed against Sngland, who 
Uius wly began to experience the truth that all 
the concessions she nuight make in the way of 
reduction of duties on her side, would be met 
only by enhanced ones on the other part An 
insurrection broke out at Posen on 14th |, . . . 
February, in connection with one at the 
same time at Cracow, the centre of all the ef- 
forts for the restoration of Polish nationality; 
but it was speedily suppressed, and led to no 
other result but the occupation of Cracow by the 
Russian troops. The peasants of the grand- 
duchy of Posen, who had become pn^rietors, 
and largely benefited under the Prussian gov- 
ernment, erinced no disposition to x ^nn. Hiat 
put themselves again under the rule^zzix. Sftl, 
of their stormy Comitia.* '^• 

The year 1847, the last of the old govern- 
ment in Prussia, was also, in a con- 
stitutional point of view, one of the p„,c,4ss in 
most important. The desire ex- i84?,udooa- 
pressed by the nation for a repre- vocation of a 
sentative government had become S^^^*^ 
sa strong and univezsal, that the 
cabinet deemed it no longer safe to withhold it. 
On 8d Pebruaiy ihe long and wdently widied- 
for boon was granted. An edict appeared in the 
form of letters patent, convoking a genera] as- 
sembly )of the estates of Prussia, arranged in 
four classes—that of the noUes, ihe equestrian 
order, the towns, and the mral districts. The 
diet consisted in all of six hundred and seven- 
teen members, of which the nobles were only 
eighty'; so that the tiers ittU and eauestriaa 
Older had a great majority.* In addition to 
this general assembly there was a chamber of 
peers, to which certain separate functions were 
assigned, exclusive, however, of all matters^of 
finance and taxation, which were to be privative 
to the general diet The diet was empowered 
to discuss all questions concerning the legisla- 
tive power, its exercise^ and the relations be^een 
iirand the executive. The initiative in all meas- 
ures was reserved to the Crown ; the diet had 
the power only of discussing and voting on them. 
It was empowered to receive all petitions — ^the 
right of presenting was fully acconled to the na- 
tion. By this constitution an immense step was 
made in the career of represeiitative government 
in Prussia : a real national assembly was for the 
first time established, and a known channel 
opened by which the people might make their 
wants known to the throne ; while that wuUy was 
established, in the monarchy, the ob- 3 xnn. Hist 
ject of such passionate desire to ev- xsx. 834, 
ery true German heart* ***• 

The National Diet assemUed on 24th July, 
and was opened by the King in per- 79. 
son, in a noble speech, remarkable Opening of 
alike for the elevation and generous ^ ^^^^ 
spirit which it evinced. He said in pr^ja, 
substance, " that in presening entire and King's 
the prerogative and prestige of the "P^^b. 

* The depotiea of the orders stood thus : 

Nobles 80 

Equestrian order 831 

Towns 189 

Rural districts 1S4 



-^Aim. Hut. XXX. 330, 838. 
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crown as the ruling power in the state, the ob- 
ject of the King was to preserre the form aftd 
unity of the monarchy. He convoked the diet 
in order Ur make himself acquainted with the 
wants and wishes of his people; to satisfy, in a 
just measare, those views when they were legit- 
imate. Sometimes he would invite a vote of the 
diet when important new measures, as the lay- 
ing on of additional burdens, were requisite. 
But the government would not be changed in its 
essence; the absolute monarchy had only be- 
come catOultinff ; and for the interest even of 
his people, the King did not think it was his 
duty to establish a proper representative gov- 
ernment. He felt that it was his duty to resist 
the leveling and innovating spirit of the age : he 
would never permit a charter to intervene be- 
tween him and the duly which he owed to his' 
people ; he would never yield to the rule of ma- 
jorities, and he would resist to the last the ru- 
inous democratic and incendiary designs which 
were the disgrace and the peril of the age.** 
This speech, it may readily be conceived, gave 
rise to a violent debate as to whether the con- 
stitution thus explained was or was not a re- 
demption of the royal pledge given in the dec- 
laration of 20th May, 1815. An address sub- 
stantially approving of the constitution was 
carried only by a majority of fifty-three — ^the 
numbers being 808 to 250; and an energetic 
protest vras signed by the minority. An ani- 
mated debate also took place on the finances; 
and the session was closed on 24th June by a 
royal rescript, after the assembly had given suf- 
ficient proof of a sturdy unmanageable disposi- 
I A rxxmt ^^"' which too surelv prognosticated 
ziz?335363. ^^ terrible convulsions of the suc- 
* oeeding year.' 
IVom this account of the political drcum- 
•g stances and constitutional history of 
Bxtnonlina- Germany subsequent to the peace, it 
vf political is evident that its situation was very 

^aSZnj. «'>«»1'^» "^d such as necessarily 
' stamped a peculiar character on its 
literature, and portended at no distant period 
serious convulsions among its inhabitants. On 
the one hand there was a vast confederacy of 
states, the great majority of which were in a 
simple agricultural condition, animated with a 
strong military spirit, deeply tinctured with 
feudal ideas, governed by a feudal nobility, and 
inspired with the strongest aversion to the dem- 
ocratic regime, from the invasion of which they 
had already sufiered so much. On the other 
hand, there were many free towns and com- 
mercial or manufacturing districts, already con- 
siderable at the commencement of the period, 
which increased immensely during the long 
peace that followed the conclusion of the war, 
and the inhabitants of which were animated 
with the strong and inextinguishable love of 
f^reedom which in every age has distinguished 
the Teutonic race. Between such classes, in- 
spired with such opposite feelings, union was 
impossible — ^ultimate contest inevitable. The 
tiers €t<u of Germany was rising so rapidly in 
wealth, intelligence, and consideration, that it 
was not in the nature of things that it should 
remain long in the fetters of the feudal nobil- 
ity: the feudal nobility were so strongly in- 
trenched in the citadels of power and in the 
possession of government, that it was equally 



hopeless to expect they would relinquish it 
without a struggle, or be driven.from it without 
convulsions. 

A contest of this description is inevitable in 
one stage or other of every mon- go, 
archy of the European race. En- Eflbet of the 
gland had it in the Great Bebellion RnroluUoBa- 
— France during the Bevolution. [J^^^^j^ 
But what was peculiar to Germany, whlca divid- 
and rendered it likely to be more *d ^^ 
serious there Uian in anv other country, was 
this — that the long duration and successful is- 
sue of the revolutionary war had materially 
added to the strength of both parties, and in a 
similar pronortion ausmented their hostility 
against each other. ISreoMj years* almost un- 
broken warfare had drawn forth to the very 
highest degree the military spirit and resources 
of the oountnr ; and the narrow escape it had 
made at its close, bv almost superhuman efforts, 
from slavery and bondage — ^tne sad result of 
their former divisions — had both conrinced 
every one of the necessity of a federal union to 
cause the common independence to be respect- 
ed, and of a vast standing army to maintain it 
if assailed. Thus the whole of Germany unan- 
imously agreed, while smarting under the evils 
of French oppression, to a federal union, which 
placed the entire physical strength of the Con- 
federacy at the disposal of Austria and Prussia 
— the two greatest military powers of central 
Europe ; and acquiesced in the establishment of 
a federal army of 800,000 men to obey their di- 
rections. Such and so great was the accession 
to the strength of the aristocratic and monarch- 
ical party from the long continuance and final 
triumphant issue of the revolutionary war. 

But that very triumphant issue, and the long 
peace to which it gave rise, augment- ^. 
ed in a proportional degree the pas- And in la- 
sion for freedom in Ae middle and emsiiif 
commercial portions of the commun- ^JSS^ 
ity. The victoiy had been gained by *'"**'**^ 
a unanimous effort of all ranks ; and, in the first 
fervor of gratitude, the sovereigns of Germany 
had solemnly given in return, in the Federal 
Act, the promise to otf of representative institu- 
tions. In Prussia this promise had been fol- 
lowed up by the official announcement that gov- 
ernment were engaged in the inquiries requi- 
site for the formation of a constitution. When, 
therefore, year after year passed away without 
this promise being redeemed in the great mon- 
archies, and when at last it terminated in the 
illusory concession, in the Prussian states, of 
provincial assemblies only, and in Austria in no 
assemblies at all, the discontent was general and 
extreme. It was rendered the greater that, dur- 
ing the long interval of expectation, the industry 
and wealth of the middle classes had immense- 
ly increased, and with it the desire for and ca- 
pability to exereise representative powers had 
proportionally augmented. The Diet had most 
wisely prohibited internal war between the states 
of the Confederacy ; they had effectually guard- 
ed it against foreign attack, and had removed 
many of the restrictions which fettered the com- 
mercial intercourse of one state of the union 
with the other. The Fatherland — peaceful 
within, respected without — ^had been moulded 
into a vast empire, containing in the end forty 
millions of inhabitants speaking the same lan» 
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guage, descended from the same stock, in great 
part actaated bj the same sentiments, and rap- 
idly increasing in population, wealth, and indos- 
tiy. Imagination could hardlj conceive circom- 
f tances more faTorable to the development of 
the passion for freedom among the middle and 
indnstrial portion of the commanitj ; and yet 
the very circumstances which had created this 
desire had imposed seemingly impassable bar- 
riers to its gratification. 
The education which had become so general 

in Germany, especially its northern 
Grvai^lbct '"'^ central 'tates, powerfully aug- 
ofcraeraied- mented this general and natural 
Qcarioaiiiin- desire. Every person, in however 
52J^ *•**■ humble a condition, being taught to 

read, a great proportion of them 
learned to think ; and the nrst effect of an en- 
trance into the realms of thought always is to 
beget a passionate desire to bring opinions into 
action, and mould the social institutions and 
measures of government according to what 
seems to them most desirable. Unthinking man, 
whether in religion or politics, is often for a 
very long period passive and quiescent — ^think- 
ing man never. Division of opinion and di- 
vergence of action arise with the development 
of intelligence as naturally as the sparks fly up- 
ward. Unity of thought is the result of igno- 
rance, universal, save m the few who direct it. 
It was inevitable, therefore, when Germany be- 
came instructed, that difference of opinion on 
political subjects should arise, and the passion 
become general for those representative institu- 
tions which might open vents, as it were, for its 
reception. But there was a circumstance pecul- 
iar to that country, which in an especial man- 
ner aggravated the difficulties of its situation, 
and inflamed the vehemence of the political 
passions which agitated its bosom beyond what 
perhaps ever occurred in any other countiy. 
In general, where free institutions are estab- 
83 lished in a country, or the desire for 
Great diffl- them is generally felt, it is in oonse- 
f'^iS "'fc jnence of manufactures having flour- 
wuu ofVor- ^^^^ commerce extended, and, as 
cigneammer- a natural consequence, colonies hav- 
ctai eokmtes. ing |)een planted, which afforded a 
rent to the surplus population of the parent 
state. But nearly all these means of independ- 
ence and outlets to discontent were awanting in 
Germany. Colonies they had none; foreien 
trade, except in a few towns in the north, ht- 
tle ; manufactures were flourishing in some dis- 
tricts, but not so generally established as to af- 
ford any sufficient employment or vent for the 
inhabitants. Hamburg and Frankfort, the two 
largest commercial towns in Germany, do not 
each to this day contain more than eigh^ thou- 
sand inhabitants — not a fifth part of Glasgow, 
Manchester, or LiverpooL It results from this, 
that none of the ordinary outlets which draw off 
the bustling and active part of the community, 
and to which Great Britain has been so deeply 
indebted for her internal tranquillity, were open 
in Germany, while, at the same time, the gen- 
eral intelligence of the people inspired mnlti- 
mdes with the desire to elevate diemselves in 
the worid, and exchange manual for inteilectnal 
labor. Thus its governments came to be placed 
in the most perilous of all situations — that of be- 
ing constantly in presence of educated indigence 



panting for elevation, and squalid multitudes 
destitute of employment We boast of the sta- 
bility of the Anglo-Saxon character, and Ae 
manner in which England has stood the polit- 
ical storms which have proved fatal to the gov- 
ernments of so many other states ; but it is not 
equally generally felt how much of that is owing 
to the coal and iron under our feet, which has 
given us manufactures, and the encircling ocean, 
which has given us commerce and colonies. And 
if we would see what Great Britain has owed to 
these advantages, we have only to i Lalng's 
turn to Ireland to see what a coun- G^mianvand 
try can be brought to which is in J^i»Mn,S7, 
part without them.* 

So powerful is the influence of these causes, 
prompting to general discontent and 84. 
social convulaon, that they would Caiues' 
undoubtedly have brought on dis- jWeh keld 
turbance, and probably rovolution, in SthSn' wo^ 
the states of northern and western ttitution of 
Germany long before ^e outbreak (be Diet, tte 
of 1848, were it not for other cir- to*»»aliiai«. 
cnmstances which had a directly opposite tend- 
ency, and kept the social body togeJier when 
causes of discord were at work in its bosom em- 
inently calculated to tear it in pieces. The first 
of these was the Fedenl Union, which not only 
gave a preponderance of votes in the generu 
Diet to the monarchical and miUtaiy states, but 
put the immense militaiy force of its membera 
entirely at their disposal. Out of the seventeen 
votes which composed the Diet, not more than 
one or two couM be reckoned on by the com- 
mereial towns, or the Hberal party in the small- 
er states: they never on a serious occasion 
could muster more than two votes, while Aus- 
tria could command fifteen ; and of the militaiy 
forces of the Confederacy^ not less than 226,000 
was at the disposal of the great miUtary mon- 
arohies, or those whom Uiey influenced. The 
knowledge of how political and physical strength 
was thus arranged, prevented any partial out- 
break in places where the democratic feeling 
was strongest, firom its obvious hopelessness. 

n. In wis question a great degree of import- 
ance must be attached to the fact, 
that a majori^ of the German -^n^g^ii^ 
states were of the Roman Catho- prepoodenoiM 
lie persuasion. Theur inhabitants orcathoitesin 
were, in 1820, nineteen millions to jbe ConJbder- 
the Protestant seventeen millions. 
It is true, nearly the whole genius and intelli- 
gence of the Fatherland was to be found in the 
Protestant states of the north, and that th^ al- 
most exclusively directed the thought of the 
German educated classes, and the character of 
German literature throughout the world. But 
although that cironmstance will doubtless come 
to exereise a great and probably decisive influ- 
ence on the fate of Germany in the end, it could 
not counteract, in the first instance, the eflforts 
of the Catholic clergy in the Romish states to 
retain their flocks in a state of real ignorance. 
Rome has a perpetual dread of instruction and 
intelligence, because an unerring instinct tells 
it that they inevitably lead to division of opin- 
ion. The mere fact of the whole people in 
Austria and southern Germany being taught to 
read, had no influence in . counteracting this 
tendency ; on the contrary, it increased it. The 
people got leave to read nothing bat little books 
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of their priestB* composition. Accordingly, on 
every important diyision in the Diet, the repre- 
sentatives of the Catholic states all voted with 
Austria and the monarchical party, 
m. It was a mistake to say, as is often done 
gg bv the liberal writers, that this de- 
The army is cided superiority of die aristocratic 
the ezpraa- party, both in the Diet and the gov- 
sion of gen- ernments of Germany, was owing to 
eral opinion. ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ aspirations of the 

people being crushed by the force of military 
power. Constituted as the army in all the 
states of the Confederacy is, its voice is the 
exponent, not the controller of general opinion. 
As eveiy man, of whatever rank, without ex- 
ception, is bound to serve three years in the 
aimed force, at the expiration of which period 
he retires, and nudces way for his successor, 
who during that period has grown up to the 
military ag^ the army is in fact an anned dep- 
utation of the nation, just as the juries in Amer- 
ica are a judicial committee of the minority. It 
is possible with a mercenary force, which has 
no s^pathy with the people among whom they 
are introduced, or with a victorious host which 
follows the standards of a Cesar or a Napoleon, 
to crush effectually for a time the expression 
of general opinion ; but with an army consti- 
tuted as ^oee of llie German states are, this 
was impossible. The people have arms in their 
own hands: the whole population have been 
trained to their use ; if they are dissatisfied with 
theexisting system, they have the remedy in their 
own power. No one succession of soldiers re- 
mains so long in the serrice as to come to be de- 
tached from l£e people, and belong to the military 
caste. The armies of Germany are aristocratic, 
and support the monarehical cause, because the 
great majority of the people, whatever a portion 
of them in the great towns may be, are of the 
same way of thinking, lead a simple agricultural 
life, and are still subject to the old influences. 
IV. A prominent place in the causes influ- 

encing German policy and domestic 
Influent of ^}^ ^"^ recent times miut be as- 
Roma on signed to the influence of Russia. 
Prussia and This great power, essentially mo- 
JJl^J^**' narehical and despotic in its system 

of government, is as tenacious of 
purpose and far-seeing in policy as the inhab- 
itants of free states are vacillating and incon- 
siderate. The close union which subsisted be- 
tween the Czar and the King of Prussia during 
the war of liberation', led to a veiy great influ- 
ence of the former over the latter, and, in ef- 
fect, has ever since rendered Prussia, so far as 
external policy is concerned, little more than 
an oqtwork of Muscovy. Austria entertained 
for long, and till driven into her arms by the 
tortuous policy of England, a veiy great dread 
of Russia j and therefore the main efibrts of the 
latter power, during the lait quarter of a cen- 
tury, have been directed to gain the command 
of the Diet by means of extending Its influence 
among the lesser powers. Fortuitous cirenm- 
stances gave it the means of doing this with 
very great effect. Through the Empress Cath- 
erine, a Livonian princess, the Russian house 
of Romanzoff was connected with several reign- 
ing families in the north of Germany ; the mar- 
riage of the E^perer Nicholas to a sister of the 
King of Prussia brought it into dose connection 



with the royal family of Beslin, while that of 
the Emperor Alexander with a princess of the 
house of Baden had placed it in alliance with 
an old and highly connected family in central 
Germany. The vast armies of Russia, like those 
of the East India Companv to Great Britain, 
furnished employment to the numerous youdi 
of noble extraction in Germany, to whom cir- 
cumstances and the general feeling left no oth- 
er career but that of arms ; and this means of 
influence was prodigally exerted by the cabinet 
of St. Peterslmig to extend its sway over the 
Grerman powers. Thus the influence of Russia 
had become nearly omnipotent, especially in 
the lesser states, before the French Revolutioii 
of 18dO ; and so strongly was this felt by the 
popular jmrty, that the greatest reproach which 
could be cast upon a writer, and that which 
proved fatal to Kotzebue, was that he was a 
Russian spy. 

y. A very curious ciicumstance connected 
with the social condition of Ger- ^ 
many in the first half of the nine- innoence of 
teenth century, tended gre^y to the want of 
extend the influence of government, employment 
though at first sight it might seem ^ento%. 
calciUated to have a directly oppo- come gov- 
site efiect. This was, the great ex- enimeni em- 
tent to which education had been P*®y*^ 
carried in the middle and lower ranks. That 
this universal opening of the gates of knowl- 
edge rendered, nearly all young men at first 
liberal, and even revolutionary in their opin- 
ions, is indeed certain; and accordingly, ex- 
treme license of ideas in the schools and uni- 
versities was one of the circumstances which 
most strongly excited tiie solicitude of the gov- 
ernments of Germanv. But what came of these 
young men when they left college and went 
into the world ? Universally educated, they all 
sighed for inteUectual rather than physical la- 
bor : restricted in their walk of life by circum- 
stances, there was not one in ten could find 
employment, or earn a subsistence in intellect- 
ual pursuits. Trade or manufactures in a coun- 
try so little commercial could absorb only a 
limited number ; the army furnished occupation 
merely for a few years in early life ; colonies 
there were none; emigration, till the middle 
of the century, was almost unknown. Thus the 
only channel left open was that of government 
emplojrment, and the great number who crowd- 
ed accordingly into that line, gave the authori- 
ties an immense sway over those who had en- 
tered upon the career and felt the wants of real 
life. Dreaming of republics, and declaiming 
passages about Brutus and Cromwell, was very 
exciting, as long as the youths were at coUege, 
maintained by dieir parents, and animated by 
the presence of each other ; but when they went 
out into the world, and found themselves alone 
in a garret, with scarce the means of purchas- 
ing one meal a day, it became very desirable to 
exchange such penury for the certainty and 
security of a government office. Thus it was 
universally found in Germany that there were 
a dozen applicants for every vacant situation, 
how humble soever, that fell vacant, and that 
the visionary enthusiasm of the young aspirant 
was speedily cooled down by the chill atmos- 
phere of real lifb after they left the universities. 
The ardent student, burning with the passion 
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for Aneedom, who had fought two duels, with his 
meenchAnm, his beer, and his Uebens-wurdige 
sehauapieierin, was ere long transformed into a 
qniet, respectable government employ^, who toil- 
ed at his desk twelve boors a day for eighty- 
pounds a year, and thanked his stars that, in 
the dread competition, he had dravm such a 
priae in the lotteiy of Ufe. It would be the 
same in every other conntiy if the means of 
existence were equally restricted. Cut off the 
backwoods and California from America, or 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Glasgow, with Ihdia 
and Australia, from England, and where would 
be the boasted independence cf the Anglo-Saxon 
cfaaiacter? 
VL Among the drcumstances which tended 
to coerce for a very long period the 
l^^g^^am^' rising democratic spirit of Ger- 
feru in Ger- many, must be reckoned the revo- 
maav oTtlw Intions of Spain and Italy in 1820, 

lSoiSil8» *"** France in 1880, so productive 
of disaster to the cause of freedom 
in every part of the world. Like UIl other at- 
tempts by force and violence to overturn gov- 
ernments and change institutions, they deeply 
injured the cause for which they had been un- 
derti^en ; and it is hard to say whether they 
did this most effectually by their early success 
or their ultimate discomfiture. The first ex- 
cited the terror of the monarchical and aristo- 
cratic party all over the world, buried their 
jealousies in oblivion, and caused them to coa- 
lesce cordially to oppose the revolutionary del- 
uge : the last chilled the hopes of the friends 
of real freedom by the ill success which had 
attended the efforts of the revolutionists, and 
the apparent hopelessness of their cause. Tlie 
treachery and aefection of the Spanish army, 
the object of such impassioned laudation from 
the liberal party all over the world, in reality 
promoted nothing but ^e interests of Russia, 
for it rallied all uie friends of order over En- 
rope to its standard. This advance of Musco- 
vite sway was still more furthered by the tri- 
umph of the Barricades, and the establishment 
of a revolutionary government on the left bank 
of the Rhine. The lesser German powers, vio- 
lently asBidled, and some of them overturned, 
by the outbreak of the democratic spirit in tibeir 
own bosoms, were fain to take shelter under 
the egis of the great conservative colossus of 
the north. The fall of Charles X., for which 
the short-sighted Liberals chanted io-poBcas all 
over the world, in reality had no other eiiect 
but that of extending the Russian influence from 
the Niemen to the Rhine, and throwing back 
for half a century the cause of Grerman f^^ee- 
dom. 
Such were the chief causes which acted upon 
^ the people of Germany during the 

Coonteneting thirty years which followed the ter- 
influenee of mination of the war of liberation. 
tteM eaiuaa. ^^ most cursOry observation must 
show that they were on each side so powerful, 
and yet so contradictoiy to each other, that they 
could terminate only in a vehement struggle or 
an entire disruption of society. The restrain- 
ing causes and influences were the more power- 
ful in &e commencement of the period, but the 
disturbing became more efficacious as time roll- 
ed on, and it was evident, at its close, that no- 
thing bat a violent shock from the neighboring 



kingdom was required to throw society into con- 
vulsions. The thirty-three years which elapsed 
from 1815 to 1848 were nothing but along-con* 
tinned preparation for the terrible convulsion in 
the latter year in Germany ; just as the fifteen 
years from 1815 to 1880 were for the Revolution 
of France, which overturned Charles X. ; and 
the seventeen years from the same epoch to 
1882, for that which subverted the old constitu- 
tion of England. The convulsion was longer 
of coming in the Fatherland, because the aris- 
tocratic and monarchical influences were more 
powerful, and the innovating principles less 
active, in a great inland and agricultuial Con- 
federacy than in either of the ^joining states, 
where commerce and manufactures h^l, from 
the possession of coal and the vicinity of tiie 
ocean, made much greater pn^^ress. 

And here a markworthy circumstance de- 
serves to be noted, eminently char- gj 
acteristic of the ceaseless vicissi- The triinnph 
tude from good to evil and from ofttoConserv- 
evil to good, which in the unbroken ^Stoof reiS! 
chain of events marics the progress lutton in all 
of human afiairs. It was the tri- the Eniopetu 
umph of the conservative powers, ■*■*«■• 
at the close of the terrible struggle with France, 
which left the seeds of revolution in all the 
countries which had proved victorious in the 
strife. This Histoiy has been written to little 
purpose if it is not apparent that it was the vast 
growth of wealth and realized capital in Great 
Britain, during and after the war, fh>m the 
immense extension of the empire which oc- 
curred during its cohtinuance, which, by en- 
abling the holders of it to get possession of the 
close boroughs, put it in their power to pursue 
measures- c^culated for their exclusive advant- 
age, and brought on the Reform revolution. 
Spain was revolutionized in consequence of the 
successes of Wellington and the restoration of 
Ferdinand VII. in the Peninsula; Flanders, 
fh>m the effects of the triumph of Waterloo. 
Russia was shaken to its centre from the par- 
ticipation of its armies in the strife of CjButral 
Europe and the conquest of Leipsic ; France, 
by the consequences of the restoration of the 
elder branch of the house of Bourbon ; and Ger- 
many was no exception to the genend law. In 
the effects of the great and formidable Confed- 
eracy which arose out of the strife of which its 
fields had so long been the theatre, is to be dis- 
cerned the remote but certain spring of revolu- 
tionaiy movement in its bosom, more determ- 
ined and bloody than any which have yet con- 
vulsed the world. Such strength as was there 
given to the conservative and democratic prin- 
ciples in the different classes of society, and 
such antagonism as was there created between 
them, could not but lead at no distant period 
to a frightful social convulsion. Whoever- would 
rightly apprehend the German revolution of 
1848, must devote his days and his nights to 
the study of the moving principles which had 
been brought into action among its inhabitants 
subsequent to the battle of Waterloo and estab- 
lishment of their independence. 

The causes which have been mentioned have 
exercised an influence not less powerful on the 
LiTBXATUBE of Germany than on its political 
condition and social state. In the speculationa 
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of its philoflophen, eqaallY with the Tisions of 
_ its poets and the imaginations of its 
Influence of dramatists, is to be seen the traces 
these caneee of genius chafing against the fettere 
on Gennan of conyentionalism^ of freedom seek- 
terature. .^^ ^ buret the bonds of power. 
Excluded from a share in the direction of af- 
fairs, debarred from exercising an influence on 
present events, shut out in consequence from a 
practical direction, the thought of Germany has 
been forciblj turned into the realms of imagina- 
tion, and has sought a vent for its ardent feel- 
ings in the picture of ideal beautjr, the creations 
of erudite fancy. All the events of time, from 
the earliest ages, have floated before its vision ; 
all the charactere of men in all nations have 
peopled its ideal world ; all the thoughts which 
have been wrung by joy or suffering from the 
hnman heart in the endless vicissitude of hu- 
man affairs, have found a vent in its poetry. 
Hence the perfection, unrivaled in modem 
times, to which the German drama has sudden- 
ly arisen. The stage was the only theatre on 
which the ardent aspirations of an age of intel- 
lectual activity and impassioned energy could 
be exerted. The German drama and poetry is 
the result of excited genius and enthusiastic 
feeling wielding the treasures of great learning, 
but debarred from any practical application. 
Like the poetry of Racine and Comeille, it con- 
tained the aspirations of minds bom to be free, 
but permitted to expatiate only in the realms 
of imagination. And genius wrote for the 
drama because it had no real stage to write for; 
men went to the theatre because they had no 
House of Lords or Commons to go to. This cir • 
cnmstanoe invests the German literature during 
the period of its greatness — that is, the last half 
century — ^with an interest, and gives it an im- 
portance beyond what usually belongs to the ef- 
forts of thought, how great or splendid soever. 
In it, as in a mirror, and far more than in the 
political histoiy of the period, may be traced 
what ideas have been really fermenting in the 
minds of men ; and if *' coming events ever cast 
their shadows before," it is when the sunlight 
of genius throws its radiance over the dark and 
troubled ocean of the moral world. In the 
extravagant doctrines and corrupt conceptions 
which prevailed in France in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century. Lord Chesterfield saw 
the harbingers of the coming revolution in that 
country; and he must be bUnd indeed who does 
not perceive in the German literature of the 
nineteenth the heaving^ of a pent-up fire des- 
tined to produce throes and convulsions more 
earnest, more serious, but not less bloody, than 
those which have stood forth as a beacon to the 
worM in the French Revolution. 
There can be no doubt that, in a social and 
political point of view, the forma- 

Advantegesrf ?<>» ^^ ^? German Confederacy 
the Gennan has proved a veiy great blessing. 
Confederacy not only to its own members, but 

EuiSS*** ^^ ^ Europe in general To its exist- 
ence humanity is mainly indebted 
for the long peace which succeeded the revolu- 
tionary war, with the inestimable blessings which 
it brought in its train. Germany, for two cen- 
turies before, had not merely been the battle- 
field of Europe, bat the coveted prize which pro- 
Yoked its wars. The lesser states, incapable of 



resisting the assault of the mater, afforded onlj 
a bait to tempt their cupidity. Religious zeal 
strove at one period to effect their subjugation, 
in order to realize the seducing dream of unity 
of belief; regal ambition, at another, to efiTect 
the substantial acquisition of universal dominion. 
The lesser states of €iermany formed a sort of 
**land debatable,'* into whidi Gnstavus Adol- 
phus rushed to defend the cause of religions 
freedom, and Frederick the Great to anticipate 
the dreaded partition by Austria, and revola- 
tionaiy France to convulse and overturn the 
world. The Thirty Years* War, the Seven 
Tears' War, the Revolutionary War, the fierc- 
est strifes which have stained die soil of Europe 
with blood in modem times, have all arisen 
from the political weakness and defenseless con- 
dition of the lesser states of Germany. But the 
case was very different when these little princi- 
palities formed part of a vast Confederacy, ca- 
pable of bringing 800,000 men into the field, 
and backed by Austria and Prussia, whose ar- 
mies could in a few jmonths double that armed 
host. Even the greatest powers shrank from 
provoking such a colossus. More than this, its 
existence in the centre of Europe prevented the 
great powers from attacking each other. Be- 
yond all doubt, it was the impediment of the 
German Confederacy which kept asunder France 
and Russia in 1831, and preserved the peace of 
Europe at a time when it was so violently threat- 
ened by the propagandist efforts of the French 
revolutionists and Uie despotic tendencies of the 
Russian autocrat. 

If we consider the German Confederacy with 
reference to the internal develop- 94, 
ment of constitutional ideas, and the EflTect of the 
progressive growth of civil liberty, 9^™*"* 
there is unfortunately much less to ©n donSS 
admire. As the majority both of peace and 
votes in the Diet and, of physical theprogreaa 
strength in the field was decidedly «>f ft*«lom- 
in favor of the great military powers, while the 
peace which they secured for Uie whole Confed- 
eracy was equally favorable to the growth of a 
passionate desire for freedom and self-govern- 
ment in the lesser states, a£ much internal jeal- 
ousy and heart-burf^ings were created within as 
peace and tranquillity without. The obvious 
hopelessness of any attempt on the part of Wiir- 
temberg, Bavaria, or Baden, with the aid of 
Hamburg, Bremen, and Frankfort, to withstand 
the great military monarchies, prevented any 
general insurrectionary movement, or if it did 
break out, rendered it easy of suppression. But 
it by no means followed from that state of things 
that men's minds were really satisfied, or that 
society was seated on as solid a basis as its ex- 
ternal appearance appeared tranquil and un- 
ruffled. On the contrary, these outward ap- 
pearances were every day becoming more fal- 
lacious ; the discontent of the midcue class was 
rapidly increasing, and beneath the surface of 
peace and concord the flames of a frightful vol- 
cano were in reality smouldering. Extraordi- 
nary as at first sight the revolution of 1848 may 
appear, it was in reality nothing more than the 
natural result of the long peace which Germany 
had enjoyed, and the peculiar circumstances of 
its federal union. 

These considerations throw an important light 
on a question of much importance to mankind, 
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tiz^ Ihe ability of a federal aiuon, snch as those 
g^ of Germany or America, to pro- 

WtatoTafed- moto the ends of the social union, 
crai uDHNi tat and advance the general happiness 
y *"' kSS ^^ society. And this question may 
ornanuiMi. p^Qbably be resolved by a dis- 
tinctkni. If the states forming the confederacy 
are in the same, or nearly the same, political 
drciimstances ; as all commercial, tike the 
Dutch; or all pastoral, like the Swiss; or all 
agricultural, like the vast majority of the Amer- 
ican; they may frame institutions adapted to 
their entire inJiabitants, and enjoy, perhaps, the 
greatest social felicity which is allotted to man 
on this earth. Unity of external power, and in- 
dividuality of internal institutions, present a 
combination which, as long as it lasts, affords 
the best possible security for general happiness, 
because it unites the inestimable advantages of 
national independence, domestic peace, and suit- 
able institutions. But if the circumstances of 
the different states are widely and irreconcilably 
dissimilar ; as if some are commercial and man- 
ufacturing, others agricultural or pastoral, or 
some resting on the Ubor of freemen, and oth- 
ers, from the heat of their climate, chained to 
the toil of slaves ; the ends of the social union 
will be irrecoverably thwarted by their being 
united together, and no durable existence can 
be presaged for such confederacies. The ma- 
joxitr in such cases wiH force institutions upon 
the minority, so prejudicial in their nature to 
tkemy or so unsuited to their circumstances, as 
to breed a dissatisfaction which will ere long 
burst out in revolution, or occasion a forced ab- 
stinence from vexed questions fatal in the end 
to the existence of the union. Germany is an 
example of the first, where the great agricul- 
tural and militaiy monarchies succeeded in de- 
nying to the ft«e towns and commercial districts 
those political immunities which they so ardent- 
ly desired, and thereby occasioned a dissatisfac- 
tion which broke forth in the terrible revolution 
of 1848 ; America of the last, where the confed- 
eracy is only held together by a most irksome 
toleration in the noruiem states, of slaveiy in 
the southern ; and it is weU ui^derstood that the 
first serious infringement of that compromise 
will be the signal for a dissolution of the Union. 
It does not, however, appear hopeless to ex- 
_ pect, in the progress of time, that 

What may be certain plain ana simple truths may 
hoped for fed- become so generally admitted, that 
erai unions in the advantages of federal govem- 
^*"^' ment may be combined with those 

of separate legislation. Hitherto, indeed, this 
has been found to be impracticable for any length 
of time ; for this plain reason, that such is the 
selfishness and btindness of human nature, that 
men, when they have got the power, by means 
of a majority in a ruting assemoly, never fail to 
make use of it, in the very first instance, for 
their immediate aggrandizement, and to force 
the institutions of which they themselves ap- 
prove upon their neighbon, how resolutely so- 
ever opposed to them. It is chimerical to ex- 
pect that this selfish propensity will ever be 
lessened in the progress of time ; but it is not 
chimerical to hope that its pernicious effect may 
in the end be abated, by men seeing that' their 
iatertMU wiU he mort advanced by adopting a 
more tolerant policy toward other men. Unity 



of institutions and laws in politics, like u^ity of 
belief and form in retigion, is the dream of the 
inexperienced ; diversity of laws and institutions 
is the want of cirilized man. The farther he 
advances in his career, the greater is the diverg- 
ence of ideas and habits in different places, and 
the greater the necessi^ for difierent institu- 
tions suited to their difierent circumstances. It 
is on account of the immense advantages which 
such adaptation affords, that confederacies of 
small states, such as those of Greece in ancient, 
or the Italian republics in modem times, have 
presented such brilliant spots in the history of 
the world. This splendor was instantly de- 
stroyed when they were conquered by foreign 
powers ; and it is their experienced inability to 
resist such assault which has rendered them so 
short-lived, and men so distrustful of their ad- 
vantage. But it does not seem hopeless that 
men may at last come to be convinced of the 
plain truth, that diversity of institutions arises 
inevitably from diversity in race, ch&racter, or 
occupation, but that it is not incompatible with 
entire and cordial union for the purposes of inters 
nal peace and external independence. But many 
ages must positively elapse, and much misery be 
endured, before such an union of monarchical 
and, democratic states becomes practicable, or 
will ever for any length of time be realized. 

It is a remarkable fact, clearly indicative of 
the real causes which have, for the . _ 
time at least, made shipwreck of canae which 
German freedom, that its greatest abipwreeked 
advances were made at the period German lib- 
when the conservative party were ^'^^"^ 
all-powerful in Europe, and its greatest reverses 
sustained when the revolutionary was in the as- 
cendant. Estates were solemnly promised to all 
the states of Grermany by the congress of sover- 
eigns at Vienna, and by the King of Prussia to 
his subjects at Berlin, immediately before the 
battle of Waterloo ; they were given to Poland 
at the same time by conservative England ; they 
were subsequentlytwithheld mainly in conse- 
quence of the violent and unjustifiable proceed- 
ings of the revolutionaiy party in other states 
of Europe. France, blessed with a representa- 
ti^'e government, and in the enjoyment of real 
freedom, was the theatre of one incessant con- 
spiracy for the overthrow of the government 
ever since the Restoration, at the head of which 
Lafayette and the whole liberal leaders were to 
be found. England was so disturbed during the 
same period, that all the Continental observers 
thought she was on the eve of a revolution. 
Germany had no inducement to adopt the Con- 
stitutional regime, when it had led to such re- 
sults in the countries where it had been first es- 
tablished ; still less, when the subsequent revo- 
lutions in Spain, Portugal, Naples, and Pied- 
mont, demonstrated that nothing short of the 
entire despotism of numbers would satisfy the 
movement party in any state of Europe. The 
German governments were unquestionably right 
when they declared that their institutions should 
be framed according to the historical traditions 
of the country, and based on the representation 
of classes, not numbers ; but they were as clear- 
ly wrong when they delayed to redeem the 
pledge given of establishing such institutions, 
and gave their opponents the fair ground of 
complaint that they were opposed, to any ad- 
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vances cren toward freedom, and anxiotui to 
prolong the despotism of the sixteenth amidst 
the light of the nineteenth centuty. The Lib- 
erals of Germany were unquestionably right 
when they claimed from their governments Uie 
redemption of this pledge, bat as clearly wrong 
when, on its being delayed to be rendered, they 
allied tibemselves with the revolutionists of 
France and Spain, to commence their career of 
human emancipation by secret societies and 
open assassination. And thus it ever is in hu- 



man affairs ; the pit)gre s s of freedom is checked, 
and the extension of human felici^ prevented, 
not so much by wrong ends being pursued by 
either party, as rij^t ends by wrong means. 
The most dangerous and demoralizing doctrine 
ever put forth among men is the principle which 
revolutionary has borrowed from Romish ambi- 
tion, that the end will justify the means. The 
only coarse which histoiy in eveiy age ahowB 
has been permanently beneficial, is that which 
pannes thb uoht bxd bt xbb bigbx mbaxs. 
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LREBATUKB OF OEBMAXT IN THX VlllST HALF OF THE NnfETBESTB CSKTURT. 



Impoktaht at all times, and in all countries, 
I the LiTERATUSB OF GERMAirr dur- 

Great liapoit- ing the early part of the nineteenth 
■ace or Che century is pre-eminently so, not 
SS? w Jb?' ^^^7 *» indicating the progress of 
cariy part of the human mind during the most 
ttw nioeieeatli important era of modem times, but 
*•■"*''• as foreshadowing the course of so- 

cial change, and the march of political event. 
In free countries the changes of public opinion, 
often capricious and inconstant, are indicated 
by unmistakable symptoms, and future events 
are foreshadowed in a manner which, even by 
flie most inconsiderate, can not be misunder- 
stood. The de^tes in the Legislature give vent 
to general thought, and define the objects of the 
parties into wmch the State is dirided; the 
press disseminates them through every part of 
the realm, and strengthens the passion or which 
they are the expression ; public meeting indi- 
cate, often in a voice of thunder, the objects of 
popular desire, and the subjects df general dis- 
content ; and philosophic thought, in periodical 
Uteratnre, applies to present events the lessons 
of past experience, and stimulates or discour- 
ages future change by the contemplation or the 
picture of former revolution. No one who is 
acquainted with the literature, whether daily, 
monthly, or quarterly, of free states, can be at 
a loss to apprehend whence they are coming, 
or whither they are going. But it is otherwise 
in demtic countries. No national assemblies 
there furnish a safety-valve to public feeling, or 
indicate its tendency; the expression of discon- 
tent in any form is strongly prohibited ; rigorous 
punishment deters from any censure, how well 
soever founded, on the measures of government ; 
and while national feeling is daily accumulating, 
and public discontent is at its height, the jour- 
nals do little more than narrate the progress of 
princes and princesses from one city to another, 
and the universal enthusiasm when they show 
themselves in public. But in an age of advanc- 
ing intelligence and stirring events, it is not to 
be snppoe^ that the human mind is in reali- 
ty dormant ; it is incessantly working, but its 
movements are not perceived, nor is tiie exist- 
ence of dangerous passions even suspected at a 
distance, till a sudden and unforeseen event at 
once reveals their tendency, and demonstrates 
their strength. 

It is in the literature of such states that we 
^ must look for the real tendency of 
Uteranire ia piiblic opinion, and the foreshadow- 
thaa ibe la- ing of future change; and it is to be 
JS'* ff"" found, not in the discussion of pres- 
^ '*°* ent, but in the contemplation of past 
events; not in the journals, but in the drama. 
FeA(f» m tpecuhan may then be with truth in- 
scribed over the curtain of every theatre. The 
ardent desires and aspirations of the human 
mind, unable to find a vent in public assem- 
blies, a free press, or the discussion of present 
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events, seek it in the realms of imagination ; the 
license of the theatre consoles for the restric- 
tions of the senate-house ; and tihe dreams of 
perfectibility are indulged in a world of the 
poet's creation, if they are not to be found in 
that of the statesman's direction. This is the 
true cause of the elevation and frequent grand- 
eur of thought in the drama of despotic states, 
^and its ultimate degradation in free communi- 
'ties : in the fonner, it is the expression of noble 
and generous thought ; in the latter, it is the 
scene of relaxation from it. Thenoe it was that 
Comeille and Voltaire poured forth such noble 
declamations in favor of general freedom under 
the despotic rule of the Bourbons; thence it 
was that Shakspeare uttered such heart-stirring 
sentiments at the absolute court of Queen Eliz- 
abeth ; and thence it was, in later times, that 
the drama had not even arisen in America, in 
an age when Schiller and Goethe had rendered 
it immortal in Germany, and that Alfieri's no- 
ble tragedies on Roman liberty were contem- 
poraiy only with Sheridan's comedies on the 
English stage. 

The Germans sa^ that the French have got 
the land, the English the sea, and ^ 
themselves the air. No one can be Cauaeofua 
acquainted with their literature with- romantic 
out perceiving that there is mucb'^Jf**™^**'!" 
truth in this observation, and that ««™>"y- 
as much as it is inferior to the works of English 
thought in practical utility or aoouaintance with 
the social necessities of mankino, is it superior 
to most of them in ardor of imagination and ro- 
mance of sentiment. This difference between 
two people sprung from the same stock, and 
commencing their* career with the same institUr « 
tions, is very remarkable, and strikingly indica- 
tive of the influence of situation and external 
circumstances upon the ultimate character of 
general thought. The Grermans have built their 
castles in the air, because they were unable to 
construct them upon the earth. For the most 
part shut out by their iqfand position from the 
ocean, they were deprived of the material re- 
sources and extended intercourse of commerce; 
surrounded by military monarchies, which turn- 
ed all the external energies of the state to war, 
and crushed every approach toward liberal in- 
stitutions at home, the middle classes neither 
acquired the social importance, nor, if they had 
gained it, could they have wielded the physical 
strength necessary in a conflict with a powerful 
and proud aristocracy, and a government having 
at its command great armies. Thus the powers 
of intellect and imagination, second in the Ger- 
man race to none in the world, were of necessity 
turned into the realms of imagination, from the 
closing of all the avenues to practical exertion ; 
and thence both the aerial turn of their litera* 
ture and the sudden start to the very highest 
eminence which it made. In all respects, save 
race and descent, the circumstances of Great 
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Britain were the Y&ry reTerge ; and if the Ger- 
mans had heen placed in a land encircled by 
the waves, abounding in coal and ironstone, 
and on the frontier of the Atlantic, and the En- 
glish in an inland territory, without the means 
of commerce, and constrained, in self-defense, 
to turn all their energies to the military art, 
the character of the literature of the two coun- 
tries would probably have been reversed. 
It is not in general in the outset of its intel- 
^ lectual course that nations, any more 
Dawn of ^^^ individuals, evince the decided 
German bent which race or circumstances are 
literature, destined to imprint upon its subsequent 
stages. Early youth in both is, in the first in- 
stance, imitative. The Greeks themselves, gift- 
ed beyond any people that ever existed with 
original genius, copied in the outset from the, 
Persians and Eigyptians ; the marbles of Lycia 
and JSgina preceded the Parthenon. On the 
dawn of letters and of art in modem Europe, 
the classical models were the object first of the 
most extravagant admiration, next of servile 
imitation. It is by the collision of original 
genius with the study of the great works of an- 
tiquity that a new school is foimed, guided in 
its conceptions by the former, chastened in its 
execution by the latter. This is exactly what 
took place in Germany : the classical and imi- 
tative s<:hool preceded the romantic and origin- 
al ; and the latter in its infancy was strongly 
tinctured with the images and ideas of the 
former. But various circumstances tended both 
to make the spring of intellect later in Germany 
than in the a^jofiiing states^ and to cause it, 
when it did arise, to start almost at once into 
perfection and vigor. 
Its inland situation and militair bent, forced 
2 upon it from being the battle-field 

Caoaeaoftbe of Europe, was the main cause of 
backwardness the long intellectual night which 
of its llieraiure. overspread the German Empire. 
Its nobles were constantly, as it were, clothed 
in armor; its burghers arrayed in defense of 
their walls; its peasants tilling the soil for 
^ haughty and warlike nobles. Its inhabitants 
' were neither protected from invasion by a bar- 
rier of mountains, like the Italians or -Span- 
iards, nor sheltered by a barrier-stream and in- 
comparable situation like the French, nor en- 
circled bv the ocean and guarded by their fleets 
like the llnglish ; on the contraxy, the German 
plains were the scene in which they all engaged 
in mortal conflict. Situated in the centre of 
Europe, and too much divided into separate do- 
minions to be able then to repel agression by 
their native strength, the German states have 
alternately been the prey of internal discord 
and the theatre of extmial aggression. The 
Poles, ^e Huns, the Franks, the Italians, the 
Spaniards, have successively ravaged their flelds, 
or contended in them for the masteiy of Eu- 
rope : war has not been to them a season only 
of pleasurable excitement as to the Fk«nch and 
the English, but it has brought its ravages and 
desolation home to the hearths of the burghers 
and the cottages of the poor. Such a state 
of thines is inconsistent with the growth of a 
natioufS literature, which, though it is often 
stimulated by the excitement and passions of 
war, can only take root and flourish amidst the 
tranquillity and etgoyments of peace. There 



was no national literature in Scotland till the 
Union with England had made it cease to be 
the battle-field of the British Islands; nor in 
Spain till the expulsion of the Moors had given 
the Castilians leisure to reflect on the exploits 
of the Old and the Paladins of Christendom. 
Religious freedom was extinguished in Ger- 
many by the victory of the White Mountain 
near Prague; and it never acquired domestic 
peace till the victories of Eu^ne and Marl- 
borough had tamed for a season the ambition 
of France, and those of Frederick the Great 
had secured the independence of Northern Ger- 
many. 

That science had made great progress during 
the Middle Ages in Germany, the q, 

land which gave the art of print- Science and 
ing and the discovery of gunpow- J««rning in 
der to the worid, need be told to fo^ tte midSie 
none at all acquainted with these of the eight- 
suljects; and on the revival of eenthccninry. 
letters she took an honorable place both in 
scholarship and the exact sciences. The coun- 
tiy of Scaliger and Erasmus will ever be dear 
to the lover of classical literature ; that of Kep- 
ler, Leibnitz, and Euler, to the student of a»- 
tronomy and mathematics. Kepler might make 
with truth the sublime boast, << I may well be a 
century without a reader, since God Almighty 
has been six thousand years without an ob- 
server." The Teutonic race, if not the soil of 
Germany, may boast of TVcho Brahe, one of 
the greatest of modem observers, whose ob- 
servatory still dignifies the Soimd ; and of Co- 
pernicus, the discoverer of the true system of 
the heavens, who was bom at Thorn, in Prus- 
sian Poland. But the intellect of Germany at 
this period, bred in cloisters and nourished by 
the study of classical literature or the exact 
sciences, was entirely of a learned cast Its 
productions were, for the most part, written in 
Latin, and addressed only to scholars. Its nO" 
tional literature did not arise till the middle of 
the eighteenth century. 

Lbssino was the first of this school in Ger- 
many, and his writings indicate the 7. 
period when original thought, strag- Leesing and 
gling for existence, was as yet fet- Winkclman. 
tered by the ideas and influence of classical and 
foreign literature. His works are chiefly critic- 
al, a circumstance which Madame de Stael con- 
siders as very singular, on the idea that original 
composition in natural order precedes the exam- 
ination of others — an idea, however, directly 
contraiy to the fact, as every schoolboy's thesis 
or student's essay at college attests. A bird 
leams to fly by imitating the motion of its pa- 
rents' wings, long before it can take a flight for 
itself. Lessing's essays on the French and 
dassical drama have great merit, chiefly from 
the correct taste, sound sense, and precision of 
expression hj which they are distinguished, but 
they have httle original genius. His dramas 
are still more mediocre ; fettered by the rules 
of the French stage, they are an imitation of 
Voltaire rather than a specimen of the powers 
of the Fatherland. His works, however, did an 
immense service to the cause of literature in 
Germany ; they opened men's eyes to what had 
been done before them, and prepared the way 
for original conception in the admiration of that 
which had been already formed. YThat Lessing 
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did in the draaiA, WnrKsmAK did in art; and 
th«ie is not to be fonnd in the whole of modem 
fiteimtnre a finer appreciation of the beauties of 
sncient sculpture, or a more correct exposition 
of the principles applicable to every species of 
coiDposttioa on which it is founded. 
Lessing, with all his talent and taste, only 
led the way ; his works mai^ the transi- 
tion state from the classical to the na- 
tional school. It was reserved for a 
mightier genius — that of Wieland— to com- 
plete the passage, and show the world of what 
the ardent mind and romantic disposition of 
Germany was capable. This great man seems 
to have had his soul steeped, as it were, in the 
ideas of two different worlds ; for he alternately 
exhibits the elegant mythology and charming 
images of the ckusics, and the chivalrous spirit 
and heart-stirring incidents of the feudal ages. 
Like Goethe and Sir Walter Scott, he is equally 
felicitous in prose and id vei^e. It is hard to 
5ay whether nis poems or his novels bear away 
the palm, or most strongly fascinate the reader. 
In Affoifion he has given a channing though 
sometimes too seducing a picture of the age of 
Aspasia, Alcibiades, and Cyrus the younger, in 
Greece ; in Don Syiuio di Bosaiva, a romance 
in Spain, he combines the delicate satire of Don 
Quixote with the imageiy of the Arabian Nights. 
His poetry bears marks of the same combination ; 
for if in Obtron he has rivaled Ariosto, and fas- 
cinated the world by the' most charming con- 
ceptiona that ever were formed of the romantic 
Rchool, in his lesser poems he has rivaled Ovid 
in the wilful use he has made of classical 
imagerr, and the novel colors in which he has 
arrayed the immortal episodes of the Metamorph- 
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llie great reproach which is generally made 
against Wieland is, that he is too 
ITisdeftetfl licentious; and Madame de StaSl, 
nod exeei. -vrho has appreciated in so generous a 
**™**' spirit the titeraxy excellence of Ger- 
many, has recorded her regret that a writer 
pfted with such a brilliant and creative imag- 
ination should have treated love as a passion 
rather than a sentiment, and dwelt more on the 
fiwdnation of the senses than the melting of the 
heart. It can not be denied, even by the warm- 
est adnuorers of Wieland, that there is much 
trmfa in this observation ; although his fkult in 
this respect is redeemed hy one peculiarity which 
can not be said of Goethe, but which, while it 
renders his scenes sometimes more i^reeable, 
unquestionably makes them more dangerous. 
He is rarely gross. His ideas are all cast in a 
lefined and poetical mould; and even when 
treating of subjects on the confines of propriety, 
he throws a veil of elegance and refinement over 
his most voluptuous conceptions. He is by no 
means insensible to the influence of noble and 
elevated sentiments, and in many passages of 
his works they are treated in a lofty spirit, and 
with the greatest effect; but the development 
of such feelings is not, as in Tasso, the main 
object of his efforts. Variety of conception, 
brilliancy of imagery, interest of incident and 
situation, are his great characteristics, and in 
them he may fairly be said to be unrivaled by 
any author in ancient or modem times, for he 
has grasped the imageiy of both, and the fecund- 
ity of his fancy has ImproTed upon the conoep> 



tions of either. Fairr tales, dassical myths, 
baUads of chivaliy, the Arabicm Nights, the 
Metamorphoses of Ovid, the fancy of Ariosto, 
seem to be alike present to his ardent mind, 
stored, as it were, with the aerial literature of 
the whole world; and in his works, as in the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham, we see an epitome, 
brilliantly colored, of the creations of human 
fancy from the dawn of imagination to the 
present time. 

The same character in a great degree applies 
to the greatest of the German writers, 
though m him it is combined with many qJI^, 
qualities which did not appear in so re- 
markable a manner in his brilliant contempo- 
rarv. Gobthb is, by all writers of all tastes 
ana schools, admitted to be the greatest writer 
of Crermany ; and his world-wide fame proves 
that, like Homer, Shakspeare, Cervantes, Sir 
Walter Scott, he has struck into the deep re- 
cesses of the mind of man, which in every age 
and country are the same. Some of his worl^, 
in particular Jphigenia in Tauris, demonstrate 
that he was familiar with the literature and 
images of antiquity ; but that was not his great 
characteristic, nor does therein lie his chief ex- 
cellence. His mind was not, like that of Wie- 
land, stored with the mythology and imagery of 
the classical times ; he had worked out a richer 
mine, he had labored in a wider field — the hu- 
man heart. In that he perhaps stands unri- 
valed in the whole range of literature, ancient 
or modem. So varied are his conceptions, so 
vast his acquaintance with the secret springs of 
action, so immense the range of thought and 
event which he has gone over, that his works 
do not resemble those of any individual man, 
but rather of a cluster of gifted spirits, each 
great in a separate department, and each shin- 
ing with the powers of imagination, and laden 
with the stores of knowledge. The Germans 
say he is viel seitig (many-sided), and that is 
certainly his great characteristic : but he is not 
merely infinitely varied in subject and incident, 
but ideas ; and, contrary to what is often ob- 
servable in men of original genius, the most 
minute scratiny will not detect, in the whole of 
his voluminous worics, a single repetition of the 
same idea, or one expression twice repeated. 

The fame of Goethe, both in his own and 
foreign countries, mainlv rests on his 
Faatsty which is certainly one of the (t f]^ „ 
most extraordinary efforts of the hu- 
man mind. Not, however, that it is by any 
means faultless ; on the contraiy, it has many 
and serious blemishes. Some lines in the scenes 
on the Brocken, in particular, are a perfect dis- 
grace to a man of his genius and taste. Its 
world-wide celebrity is mainly owing to the con- 
ception of the piece, and the profound knowl- 
edge of the human heart, and, above all, the 
secret springs of evil, which it exhibits. There 
is in eveiy mind, even the strongest, a certain 
tendency to superstition, and a l^lief in super- 
natural spirits, which exercise a paramount in- 
fluence over our destiny ; and when this illusion 
is embodied in a creation of Goethe's imagina- 
tion, and adorned with the charms of his versi- 
fication, it assumes a form of irresistible attrac- 
tion. The imaginative see in it a realization 
of many of their hidden dreams ; the romantic, 
a picture of what fancy has often attempted to 
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depic^ bnt never in such glowing colon ; the 
experienced, a portrait of what thej know too 
often pasees in the world. The yoons dwell 
with raptare on the beautiful visions ofMarga- 
ret ; the elder sometimes recognize in Memory 
the truth of the portrait of Evil presented by 
M^histopheles. Thus all Itf es and dispositions 
find something to admire in wis wondenul com- 
position, and thence its immense and nniTorsal 
reputation. The different characters it presents 
are so many emhodyingB of the varied and con- 
tradictory qualities of the author's own mind. 
Madame de Stael says, ** H y a dans le carac- 
]£ t^re de Goethe, comme de tons les 
Hi* marvel- hommes de g^nie, des ^tonnans con- 
oas contra- trastes." There can be no doubt that 
dleaons. ||jjg remark is strictly true of the great 
German, thotigh she herself is a striking excep- 
tion to the general observation as to genius, for 
she is always the same—elevated, refined, and 
impassioned \ not so Goethe. The character of 
his works is as different as the various compart- 
ments of his mind, and unfortunately some are 
much less creditable than others. In a few, as 
Torquato TIimo, Jplupeniaf Count Egmont, Wer- 
ther, and many of his lyrical pieces, we are 
charmed by the highest refinement and delicacy 
^ of sentiment ; in many, as Fauatf WiOwhn Meis- 
ter, the Rekitives by Affinity, and Herman and 
Dorothea^ we see a profound knowledge of the 
human heart, a thorough knowledge of the 
world in all its grades, and a complete acquaint- 
ance with the secret springs of evil which are 
ever springing up in the breast ; in some, un- 
happily, an undisguised propensity to licentious- 
ness, and occasional expressions so gross that 
his most ardent admirers can not read them 
without regret. It is scarcely possible to con- 
ceive how the same mind which had conceived 
the exquisite picture of loveliness and innocence 
in Mignon— of passion in Margaretr— could have 
penned some scenes in Withehn Meister^ some 
lines in Faugt* It is evident that he was at bot- 
tom a sensualist, and not merely so in the sense 
in which it is generally understood, but in the 
gratification of all the senses. His descriptions 
of love too often savor of the warmth of Moore's 
earlier efiusions, rather than the t^demess of 
his Irish Melodies ; and amidst all his admira- 
tion of the glaciers of Switzerland and the sun 
setting on the rosy summit of Mont Blanc, he is 
by no means insensible to the merits of a good 
dinner,. or the charm of red wine after the fa- 
tigues of a sultiy day. 
On the great subject of morali^ and religion 
13 he does not appear to have had any 

Htamoridand fixed principles. No one could 
rdlgiooa defl- make more skillful use of their Ian- 
elmelm. gvoffe than he has done on many 
occasions, or move the heart more intensely by 
the most exquisite pathos, the most elevated sen- 
timent, the most generous self-devotion. But 
he does so as a hamster makes use of the flow- 
ers of rhetoric to serve his client, an actor of the 
expression of passion to enchant an audience ; 
such sentiments evince the skill of the artist, 
not the sentiments of the man. It is doubtful 
if he believed in the immortality of the soul, or 
had any thing bnt a wavering trust in the exist* 
ence of a Supreme Being. Certain it is that he 
not only disbelieved in Christianity, but had a 
fixed aversion to its prece|>ts and iu very name. 



He was too much enamored of the good things 
of the wprld to tolerate any creed which pre- 
scribed a check upon its indulgences ; and feh 
too strongly the enjoyments of the senses to think 
their abandonment was not dearly purchased by 
the secret approval of conscience or the public 
applause of the world. 

So great was the versatili^ of Goethe's genius, 
so vast the range of his observation, 14, 
so close his survey of the inmost re- His prodif - 
cesses of the heart, that there is scarce |o^ vemp 
any branch of literature which he has ^^^' 
not touched, and none he has touched that be 
has not adorned. In the drama he stands sec- 
ond only to Schiller, and, in the estimation of 
many, even superior to that noble writer ; his 
novels have given him a world-wide reputation ; 
his comedies prove he was as thorough a master 
of the secret springs of vanity as his tragedies 
do of the heroic self-sacrifice of duty; bis Lije 
of Benvenuto Cellini shows he was capable of 
writing an .interesting biogn^hy; his Memoirs 
of himself a charming autobiography. No trav- 
eler in Switzerland can fail of being fascinated 
by his description of the Alps ; in Italy, with 
his generous appreciation of tne beauties of arL 
There b no philosopher whose profound sayings 
are more frequently quoted, as embodying just 
and obrious, fmt yet novel reflections on human 
affairs; no lyric poet whose stanzas are more 
frequently repeated by the children of the Fa- 
therland ; no critic on literature or art who ia 
universaUy acknowledged to have embodied 
more sense and justice in beautiful language, 
or more worthily wmreciated with a kindred 
spirit the genius of others. He is the moet 
striking example that ever occurred of the ver- 
satility of the highest class of intellect, and of 
the truth of Johnson's observation, that what is 
called original genius is nothing but strong nat- 
ural parts accidentally turned in one direction. 

This extraordinary versatili^ of genius and 
reach of observation has secured for 15, 

Goethe a more wide-spread reputa- His vwsatilitj 
tion than any other writer in Ger- J" "iJgerod 
many; but it has perhaps precluded Jj," JJJJuy 
him from reaching in any one de- popular than 
partment the very highest stage of attpremeix 
excellence. It is not given to any ^^^ 
one mind, not even to that of Shakspeare or 
Goethe, to excel at once in every branch of lit- 
erature ; universality of fame is a proof of uni- 
versality rather than perfection of genius. Ev- 
ery one finds something that gratifies his taste, 
or strikes his intellect; but none find their ex- 
pectations entirely gratified, their aspirations 
with nothing left to conceive. Had Raphael 
given to the world the sunsets of Claude Lor- 
raine, the rocks of Salvator Rosa, the battle- 
pieces of Lebrun, and the boors of Teniers, as 
well as his Holy Families, he would have been 
admired by a wider circle, but he would never, 
by conmion consent, have been placed at the 
head of the art of painting. Some part of one 
quality would have insinuated itself into the 
works produced far another; the vulgarity of 
Teniers's groups, the luxuriance of Utian's fig- 
ures, would have marred the chastity of his & 
vine conceptions. The true mark of the highest 
class of genius is not universalis of fiune, but 
universal admiration by the few who can really 
appreciate its highest works 
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Goetlie'a woifa are peculiarly yalaable and 
.^ interesting in one respect, from the 
Goecbe'a pie- pictare tl^v afibrd of the training 
ive oftJie In- and formation of the German mind 
•'***• in the peculiar state of society that 
there exists. The influence of the 
stage seems in a peculiar manner remarkable, 
and to one accustomed to English habits almost 
inconceiTable. No Mephistopheles ever exer- 
cised over a Faust a more complete empire, a 
more tiiorongh fascination, than the drama does 
over the German youth. It pervades all ranks, 
enchains all minds, sweeps away all understand- 
ings. Upon the youth at the universities in par- 
ticular its influence is unbounded, and often not 
a little pernicious. The characters on the stage 
are the heroes on whom their admiration is fix- 
ed ; the actresses the object of their idolatry. 
In Wilhehn Metster, and ill his own Autobiog^ 
raphy, Groethe has painted with graphic truSi 
the evolving of sentiment in the German youth ; 
their imaginations first excited by the puppets 
of the marionette theatre ; their feelings next 
stirred by the master-pieces of Schiller and 
Goethe; their senses soon enthralled by the 
handsomest actress who captivates their eyes; 
their early life spent with singers, dancers, and 
stroUins players. This mental training, so lit- 
tle fitted to prepare men for the duties of active 
life, or exercising the rights of free citizens, is 
partly owing, without doubt, to the enthusiastic 
temper of Se German mind, especially in its 
norUiem provinces; but still more is it to be 
ascribed to the pecuUar structure of society, and 
the sullen lines of demarkation which separate 
iis different ranks. The burgher class, in whom 
intellectual cultivation most prevails, and ardent 
aspirations are most frequent, shut out by feudal 
pnde from the highest circles, by despotic gov- 
ernment from a share in public affairs, too often 
take refuge in the Aspasias of the theatre for 
relaxation, in the ideal world of the drama for 
occupation ; and thence in a great degree the 
deep desire for freedom which pervades their 
ranks, and the general inability, when put to 
the t^st, to exercise its powers. 

If Goethe's genius, vast as it was, was some- 
.- what dimmed by the multitude of 
Seboier: par- objects which it embraced, the same 
aiiei between can not be said of the author who 
Jl™g' with all obtains the second, with 
some the first, place in German 
literature. Schiller has not the variety of 
Goethe's ideas, but he has the unity of refined 
thought : he b a mannerist, but his mannerism 
is that of the lUad. His mind is essentially 
heroic, and on that account little prized bv the 
ordinary herd ; he will always occupy the high- 
est place in the estimation of those of a similar 
temperament. He had not the profound knowl- 
edge of the human heart, as it exists in ordinary 
men, which strikes us in every page of Goethe, 
but he had a more thorough acquaintance with 
it as it beats in the breast of the noble and gen- 
erous, and as it has prompted the greatest and 
most memorable deeds of which history makes 
mention. We shall look in vain in lus pages 
for a picture of the secret workings of vanity in 
the female, of selfishness in the masculine heart; 
but we shsJI never fail to find a portrait of the 
transports of love, the pangs of jealousv, the he- 
roism of coinage, the self-devotion of duty, such 



I as no other author, ancient or modem, ^an ex- 
hibit His mind was not graphic, like that of 
! Homer ; nor profound, like that of Shakspeare ; 
nor tender, like those of Virgil or Racine. It 
was simply heroic. Ilis works are not a collec- 
tion of portraits of individual men or women, 
in which all recognize some of their acquaint- 
ances ; but a historic gallery, into which none 
are admitted but the iUustrious of former days, 
and in whose visages no emotions are depicted 
but such as animated those whose names have 
become, or were worthy to have been, immortal. 

This is the general character of his concep- 
tions ; but it is not to be imagined 13. 
from that circumstance that there is Cbancter of 
not a very great varie^ in his writ- *"• <>«»«• 
ings, and that the reader is likely to be wearied, 
as lie so often is in Metastasio, with the frequent 
repetition of the same generous sentiments, the 
same bewitching language. He had studied hu- 
man nature; but it was neither in real life, like 
Goethe, nor on the opera stage, like Metastasio, 
nor in the dreams of aristocratic republicanism, 
nke Alfieri. It was in the page of histoiy that 
he had studied mankind ; and as the characters 
which stand fbrth in bold relief after the lapse 
of ages are those only of a lofty kind, which, 
for good or for evil, have stamped their impress 
on human aflkirs, his conceptions savor some- 
what of the ideal, and have their protot3rpe only 
in those of a heroic disposition. He does not 
always treat of those whom fortune had made 
great ; his characters are not exclusively princes 
or princesses. He drew the heroic self-sacrifice 
of Joan of Arc, as she left her flocks in her na- 
tive vallev, the generous patriotism of William 
Tell on the lake of Uri, with as much enthusi- 
asm as the pathetic scenes of Queen Maxy's 
death, the terrible pang? of jealousy which tor- 
mented Philip in the stately solitude of the Es- 
curial. But, high or low in worldly stations, 
his leading characters, those on which the force 
of his genius was asserted, are those to whom 
nature had given the patent of nobility ; and 
hence he is immeasurably inferior when he 
comes to comedy, which chiefly portrays the 
follies, and is often occupied with the most con- 
temptible of mankind. 

Schiller's powers of the pathetic are of the 
very highest kind: the last scene of .^ 
Queen Mary, many in Joan of Arc, Hlepowera 
the Bride of Messina, and the ex- of the pa- 
quisite scenes of Thekla in Wallen- 2^^22? 
stein, are among the most perfect " '""»"^«' 
specimens of that species of excellence which 
the literature of the whole world can exhibit. 
They are worthy to be placed beside the parting 
of Hector and Andromache at the Scaean Gate, 
the last scenes of Dido and Eneas in the ASneid, 
Equally remarkable are his rhetorical powers, 
and the graphic picture of the ideas and pas- 
sions of particular ages and parties which he 
has given in his historical dramas. This is par- 
ticularly the case in Queen Mary and Don Car" 
hs. The best-informed student of the religions 
wars in the Netherlands will find something to 
learn in the speeches of the Marquis Posa and 
Don Carlos in the noble drama which depicts 
the jealousy of the Escurial. Those most ac- 
quainted with Scotch history recur to those in 
Queen Mary for an admirable summary of the 
considerations for and against the Reformation 
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in this island. Scbiller'fl historical knowledge 
is so great, his rhetorical power so Tast, that he 
throws himself, whenever an opportunity occurs, 
into these oratorical displays with the utmost 
eagerness ; but though these speeches in verse 
excite universal admiration when read in the 
libraiy, they are far from being equally effect- 
ive on the stage, and often, by their tediousness, 
mar the effect of his finest compositions. 

Like all other great dramatists, Schiller is 
so. SS'^'^^ eminent as a lyric poet. 
HMineritaM The connection between tragedy 
a lyne poet, j^^ iiie lyric muse is so close that 
they insensibly run into each oUier ; the chorus- 
es of the Greek tragedies and the strophes of 
the Italian opera fcSlow so naturally from the 
previous language and ideas, that the transition 
never appears violent. Many of his Ivrical 
pieces, in particular the Lc^ of the Btu and 
Mero and Leander^ are among tne finest of the 
kind that modem Europe has produced. They 
unite the burning thoughts of Gray, the con- 
densed expression of CampbcJl, to the varied 
pictures of Collins, the poetic fire of Pindar. 
His BridB ofMestina is, mm the beauty of the 
choruses, and the strict imitation of the Gre- 
cian drama which it presents, the most perfect 
specimen of that species of composition which 
modem Europe has produced. In several of his 
other pieces, in particular WaUemteiiC$ Deatk, 
and Joan of Arc^ although the unities are in 
some places violated, yet 3iey are in reality ob- 
served in the material parts of the piece; a pe- 
culiarity which obtains also in Othello, As You 
Like It, Romeo and JuLet, and many of Shaks- 
peare's most popular pieces, indicating the deep 
foundation which the ancient rules in this re- 
spect have in the human heart, and the princi- 
fttes of all the arts intended to move it. 

Unlike other dramatists, Schiller is also a 
f I. historian, and there his merits are by 
As a hii- no means equally great This is a re- 
^o'i^'^ markable circumstance, when the em- 
inently historical character of his mind, as 
evinced in his dramas, is taken into considera- 
tion ; but die same thing occurred in the case 
of Shr Walter Scott, Moore, Southey, and many 
others who have tried to combine the muse of his- 
tory with that of poetiy. His Thirty Years' War 
is a luminous and succinct nanative of a most 
important era in modem histoxy, and as such it 
merits the attention of eveir historical student, 
but it has no pretension to be a great historical 
work. It is a good epitome of the events of the 
period for the use of schools and colleges, that 
IS all. It is a curious and apparently inexplica- 
ble circumstance, that the defoct alwap observ- 
able in the writings of poets and novelists, when 
they begin to write histoiy, is, not that they are 
too imaginative, but that they are too prosaic ; 
not that they axe unworthy of credit, but that 
they are dull — ^the sin which is never to be for- 
given either in prose or verse. Mr. Fox assigns 
a place to history next to poetry, and before 
oratoiy; but there are few poets who, when 
they entered the adjoining region, have not for- 

Stten the place given them. It 'would seem 
St the nanative of events is so different from 
the flights of imagination, that those who can 
make Sie farthest sweep in the latter are unable 
to bring their powers to bear upon the former. 
Fearful of being dionght romancers, they be- 



come mere compilers; the^ curb their imagina- 
tion from the dread of being too poetical, but 
they become too prosaic. And yet this disposi- 
tion is a deviation from the true principles of 
composition applicable to such subjects — for 
what is fiction but an imitation of actual life ; 
and how is the ideal to be founded but on the 
real ; and why should the shadow be clothed in 
brighter colors than the substance? 

U general and wide-spread celebrity is to be 
taken as the test of excellence, the ^^ 
next place must be assigned to the Kiopatock. 
great epic poet of Grermany, Exop- *"'J*'*"*' 
STOCK, in tne literary gallery. Yet "**^ 
is this to be done, according to our ideas, rather 
in conformity with general reputation than oar 
own opinion, for ^ith all its sublime ideas, pure 
thoughts, and loitv imagery, there is no con- 
cealing the fact, that to read The Messiah is a 
heavy task, which fewer than are willing to 
admit it have been able to perform. The rea- 
son is, that it is too much in the clouds; to 
awaken the sympathy of mortals, it has too lit- 
tle of the interests, the passions, the weakness- 
es of hamanity. There is also much too fre- 
quent an allusion in his great poem to cleath 
and immortality— topics of the utmost interest 
and sublimity when properly and only occa- 
sionally introduced, but which lose their in- 
fiuence when too often brought forward. We 
can not live always among the tombs ; and if we 
are compelled to do so, their imagery, like 
death to a soldier who daily sees his comrades 
fall around him, will soon be stripped of all 
its terrors. The greatest human genius can not 
avoid failure from these causes, when an at- 
tempt is made by mortals to depict the councils 
of Heaven. Homer only avoided it by giving 
his gods and goddesses the passions and cares 
of men and women ; Milton, by painting in 
Paradise the picture, not of divine but human 
primeval innocence. When he attempted to 
constract an epic poem with tlie materials of 
heaven alone, the Paradise Heffoined showed 
the inevitable failure of the attempt. That 
poem was the favorite of the author, because he 
felt that, in constmcting it, he had greater dif- 
ficulties to contend with than when the charm- 
ing episode of " the bowers of Paradise '* enliv- 
ened his pages: like the mother of a weak 
child, he felt more interest in it than in the 
more robust offspring which had never caused 
anxiety. But it hj no means follows that the 
world are to be influenced by the same feelings ; 
and it is no imputation on the genius of Klop- 
stock that he failed in awakening the interest 
of poetry in a subject such as Homer and Mil- 
ton were unable to invest it with. 

If we would form a correct estimate of the po- 
etical senilis of Eloptock, we must ^ 
study his lyrical pieces, and then 'Bis merita as 
there is room only for the most « lyric poec. 
unqualified approbadon. Like the AUegro and 
the Penseroso or lAfcidas, they evince the lustre 
of his imagination even more than the stetely 
march of the epic It is so with many, perhaps 
most German writers; and the reason is, that 
in that species of poetiy they are competted to be 
brief, contrary to the usual inclination of the 
German mind, as it is evinced in their prose 
writers, which is to be diffuse and long-winded. 
Nothing can exceed the beauty of some of his 
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hrical pieces, or the refinement and delicacj of 
tlie aentunents and images presented in them. 
Thej are not so gnq»hic or varied as those of 
Goethe, nor so lo^ and chiTalrons as those of 
Schiller : they haye not the exquisite nxnl pic- 
tures of XJhland, nor the varied earth-wide pan- 
orama of Freiligrath. Bnt in delicacy of senti- 
ment, parity of feelings and refinement of lan- 
guage, he IS eqnal to any of these iUustrioos 
writers ; and the poetic fire of some of them 
proyea, that if he has fiuled in making an in- 
tereati]^ epic poem, it was not hecanse his pow- 
eis were unequal to the task, but because the 
task itself was above the power of man. It was 
thai which made Dryden say, that the real hero 
of the PwradUt Lost was the deviL 
Okhlbhschlaoss is perhaps the poet who, 
94. if he is not the most varied, is the most 
OetalcB- national that Germany has produced. 
s rW ag wr . Several of his woiks, in particular ^Au/- 
difji, and the Wdringers at Ckmttantmople^ are 
filled with foragn imagery, and prove that he 
was feelingly aHve to the blue skies and ardent 
sun, and gnuseful pahns and bewitching damsels 
of the East. Others, in particular the beautiful 
drama of Oomffio, erinoe a thorough acquaint- 
ance with tiie refined ideas and delicate taste 
and passionate admiration of art which distin- 
guish the inhabitants of modem Italy. Bnt 
neither is his ruling disposition: his heart is 
elsewhere ; he is a pilgrim, not a sojourner, in 
the land of the sun. Heart and mind he is a 
Goth. His inmost soul is tinged with the im- 
a^j^ery and ideas, the passions and desires, the 
scenery and aspirations of his Scandinarian fore- 
fathers. His heart is at times rigid and froxen 
with the severity of an arctic winter; at others 
it gushes forth in copious fioods with the breath 
of spring. So de^ly is he impregnated vrith 
the nabits and ideas of his rude ancestors, so 
entirety has their disposition with their blood 
descended into his veins, that he describes them 
rather as one of themselves than one of their 
successors. The sea-kings never had such a 
bard ; the haJls of Walhalla never resounded 
with such strains ; the heroes of the north never 
inspired such enthusiasm. Their courage is not 
the child of Boman patriotism ; it is not the ofi^- 
spring of Grecian democracy ; it is the ardent 
passion, the inextinguishable desire, which sends 
forth the children of night into the sunshine of 
nature. We mount with him the waves of the 
German Ocean; we share, in imagination, in 
the spoQs of mighty England; we pass the Pil- 
Ian of Hercules, and see the "brood of winter" 
reveling in the blue waves and sunny isles and 
pendent rintages of the ^gean Sea. 
Bnt it is not merely in &pictinff the warlike 
^^ passions of the hosts whom the sea- 
His aiovated Idngi of the north led forth to con- 
pjctnnor qner and desolate the world that 
'°^^' Oehlenschlager is great; he repi 

seats with not less fehcity the softer feer* 
which melted those Ineasts of iron, and em 
them to yield a willing homage where force was 
not to be found, but beauty had supplied its 
place. Nowhere shaU we find so finely painted 
as in his pages the workings of that passion 
which can almie tame the savage breast, which 
is ever strongest in the strong, most generous in 
the generous ; which, when it is awakened in 
VDiuy breMts, loses all its dangen by being 



severed from nil its selfishness ; which rouses 
great aspirations, prompts to noble deeds, and 
which is rij^tly designated by the same name 
as the love of heaven, for it shares in all its 
purity. This passion, the object of ridicule to 
the man of the world who can not feel, of aston- 
ishment to the man of business who can not 
conceive it, is nevertheless the foundation of 
the imaginadve literature of modem Europe, 
and constitutes the great distinction between it 
and the fictions of ancient times. As it had its 
birth-place among the warriors who issued ftom 
Scanmnaria to overturn the Boman empire, so 
it has never been so nobly represented as by one 
of the most gifted of their descendants. Love, 
as renresented in tibe pages of Oehlenschlager, 
is neither the wild passion bordering on insai^ 
of the Greek dramatists, the infliction of which 
was deemed one of the curses of an ofibnded 
Deity, nor the licentious desire of the Boman 
poets, which taste sought to refine and invention 
to multiply; it is neither the fierce passion of 
the harem, which, thirsting for pleasure, per- 
ishes with enjoyment ; nor the heartless vanity 
of the drawing-room, which, faithless to every 
one, seeks gratification in an endless succession 
of conquests. It is the profound feeling which, 
once awakened, can perish only with life itsdf ; 
which shuns society, and is nursed in solitude ; 
which time can not weaken, nor distance sever; 
which shares with the devotion of the pilgrim 
its warmth, with the honor of chivalry its con- 
stancy; which commands respect from its dis- 
interestedness, and becomes sublime from its 
immortality. Whoever has read with kindred 
feelings his beautiful dramas of Axel tmd Wai- 
(nara and D(u Land ^efunden vnd versehounden^ 
will not deem these observations overcharged, 
and will see firom what source the spirit of 
chivalry, which has so ]»t>foundly moved the 
heart and influenced the literature of modem 
Europe, has taken its rise. 

GniixPABZEn is an author who belongs to the 
same school as Oehlenschlager, but he 
is ii^ore modified by the literature of orillMmr 
antiquity and the ideas of southern 
Europe. He is not less national in his feelings 
or graphic in his descriptions: lilie him, he de- 
lights in painting the manners and ideas of the 
olden time, and bringing again on the stage the 
giant characters and heart-stirring incidents and 
splendid phantasmagoria of the heroic ages. His 
noble drama of Ai'ay Ottakar is a si^cient proof 
how completely he was master of that imagery. 
But he is more tinged with the imagery of the 
south : he partakes more of Ariosto*s imagina- 
tion ; his soul is more penetrated with the sunny 
isles of the Mediterranean. In Simho this pe- 
culiarity cleariy appears : it unites the brilliant 
imagery of the Greeks with the chivalrous ideas 
of modem time : if it is less powerful than the 
dramas of Sophocles, it is more refined. The 
**AhnJraUf** the scene of which is laid in a 
feudsl castle, and the incidents taken from 
modem manners, is periiaps the most perfect 
drama on the Greek model, though vrithout tiie 
choras, which modem literature has produced ; 
and Medea and Jafoa, constrocted on the weU- 
known tale, and on Uie example of antiquity, 
mesents many of the beauties or the Greek stage. 
Their extreme beauty and interest raise a doubt 
whether the neglect of the unities, and espe^ 
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dally the most important of all, the unity of 

emotion^ in England since the time of 8haks- 

peare, is not the chief cause of the decline of 

the drama in this island. Nor 'is still more 

modem genins awanting in the same career : 

** Uno arolM, nae dellolt altar 
▲nreoa.** 

FrsdiEBICH Salom, the author of Der Sohn 
der Walcbnss, if he continues as he has begun, 
may well claim a place in the august Walhalla 
of German genius. 

If celebrity on the stage and temporaiy theat- 
rical success is to be taken as a test of 
Koc»^. '^ dramatic excellence, Kotzebus is 
' to be placed at the very head of the 
literature of Europe in that department. His 
plays hare been translated into CTery language, 
represented on ereiy theatre, drawn thunders 
of applause from every audience. Rendered 
into English by the kindred genius of Sheridan, 
under the name of Pizarro, his Death of BoUa 
is one of the most popular pieces that ever ap- 
peared on the British stage. This reputation, 
however, is sensibly on the decline : they keep 
their place in the theatre, but they are seldom 
the study of the lihnuy. The reason is obvious ; 
their merit consists in what appears on the 
boards, not what is conveyed in the lines. He 
was a perfect master of sta^e efitdct, and was 
never exceeded in the ability with which he 
brought forward a succe^ion of interesting 
scenes and thrilling anpa de thlatre, to entrance 
and keep up the excitement of his audience. 
Therein lay his real merit ; as a dramatic poet 
he was very deficient. He had neither the 
heroic soul and ardent spirit of Schiller, nor the 
exquisite pathos and profound knowledge of 
mankind which captivate all in Goethe. His 
knowledge was inmiense, his mind eminently 
discursive, his glance extended over the whole 
world and all ages. But his characters were all 
the same : there was great variety of incident, 
but little of ideas, in his pieces. His imaginar- 
tion for the construction of dramas was aa pro- 
lific as that of Lope de Vega, his subjects as 
varied as those of Voltaire ; but his thoughts 
were almost all those of civilized Europe in the 
nhoeteenth century. His dramas owe their im- 
mense celebrity to the pantomime and theatrical 
effect : they would be nearly as interesting if it 
was all dumb show. Hence, they can not be 
expected to keep their place as works of literary 
merit, or as the delightful companions of the 
fireside ; but they will long amuse and delight 
the world, when exhibited with the charms of 
scenery and the magic of stage effect. 

Webvbb is in every respect the reverse of 
Kotzebue ; he is in a great measure igno- 
W^er ''^^ ^^ '^'^ efllect, is careless of coi^s 
' de th€atre^ and therefore his pieces are 
little calculated for dramatic success ; but they 
possess a rare beauty if read at home, and re- 
garded as lyrical effusions, or what the Germans 
call dramatic poems. It is not that he was igno- 
rant of the principles of dramatic composition, 
and what is essential for success on the stage ; 
but he was indifferent to it. He regarded his 
dramas, as Byron did his tragedies, as a conven- 
ient mode of pouring forth poetic oratory in a 
more abbreriated and less formal mode than in 
a regular epic poem. Accordingly, with a few 
brilliant exceptions, of which Luther is the most 



remarkable, his dramas have had no great suc- 
cess on the stage ; but they form a collection 
second to few in (German literature for study in 
the doset. Hie dignity of philosophic thought, 
the charm of lyriod versification, is nowhere 
more happily combined than in his lines. Un- 
fortunately, he does not add to it the snccession 
of brilliant images which forms so essentisj a 
part in dramatic and Ivric poetry ; therein lies 
nis inferiority to Schiller and Goethe. Like 
Wordsworth, he is more diffuse than loose, pro- 
found than imaginative; he deals in thooghts 
more than images, and consequently, like him, 
he is more likely to have devout worshipera for 
a season than steady admirers in all future times. 
His finest dramas, however, Luther, AttiltL, the 
CroBM of the Baltic, and the Twenty-fourth of 
February, are a great addition to German litera- 
ture, and must always keep a respectable place 
even in the galaxy of genius which the Grerman 
drama presents. 

The comic muse of Germany has by no means 
attained the celebrity which its tragic ^q^ 
has reached. Even in the hands of die Gannaii 
greatest dramatic writers— Goethe, comedy: 
Schiller, and Kotzebue— though it ^ <*•*«•• 
was by no means neglected, it is far from being 
so distinguished as the sister art. The charac- 
ters are, in the estimatioiLof a foreigner at least, 
too strongly drawn; they are grotesque and 
ridiculous rather than comic. They have nei- 
ther the delicate satire of Moli^re, nor the play- 
ful wit of Sheridan, nor the inexhaustible in- 
vention of Lope de Vega, nor the ludicrous farce 
of Goldoni. They portray with graphic truth 
the mean and despicable qualities of human 
nature as they appear in ordinary or vulgar 
characters, but they are destitute of the fine 
perception of weaknesses, the secret workings 
of vanity, as they are revealed in the higher 
classes, which we see in Beaumarchais, Mari- 
vaux, and Moli^re. In truth, the German mind 
is too serious ; it is strung on too high a key to 
grasp the nice distinctions, the delicate manners 
of cnaracter, which are requisite for the felici- 
tous display on the stage of the manners of high 
life. 

Nor is this all. The structure and exclusive 
system of Grerman sodety predude 
the possibility of its peculiar features cm^um^ nr 
becoming known to the rank from tibMedtT^ 
which the authors of the country are <^cu : atnic- 
taken. With a very few brilliant S^T^'***^ 
exceptions, they all belong to the 
bui^her class, with which they alone associate 
through life, and with whose mannen and follies 
they are alone familiar. Princes and dukes, 
duchesses and countesses, are not wholly un- 
known to them, but they are seen only at a dis- 
tance — much as in England the sovereign and 
royal drele are to die great bulk of those who 
attend levees or drawing-rooms. There are 
scarce any nobles authors in Germany; the 
sword, not the pen, is in general alone wielded 
by the magnates of the Teutonic race. The art 
of war mi^ sometimes, as in the case of the 
Archduke Charles or Frederick the Great, exer- 
cise the thoughts of the highest in rank — ^the 
first in genius; but these are the estceptions, 
not the rule. Hence the picture of elegant h ifLl - 
bred manners is a matter of impossibility in Ger- 
many, either on the stage or in romance, for 
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this plain reaaon, tliat the persons who write 
both have never seen high life ; and this is a 
want, especially in the &lineation of women, 
for which no genins can compensate. Imagina^ 
tion can figure fairy tales, heroism can portray 
heroic chsorectera, and elevation of mind will ap> 
pear in elevation of language ; but the delicate 
shades of refined society can be represented only 
by those to whom they are familiar ^ and Bums 
never said a truer thing than when he declared 
that he had never seen any thing in men of high 
rank which he had not more than anticipated, 
bat that an elegant woman was altogether be- 
yond his conception. 
Madame de Stael savs that in comedy there 
is always something of the animal ; either 
Y^~^^ a man speaks like an animal, or an ani- 
' mal like a man. Tibcx affords a proof 
of the justice of this remark. He first intro- 
duced from the AmmaU Pcarkmti of Pulci the 
system of making animals speak, which has 
since been so much prosecuted'in Germany, and 
in Andersen's Tales has been brought to such 
perfection. In this respect he much resembles, 
and haa much of the merit of La Fontaine. 
Under the guise of the inferior animals, which, 
with the power of speech, are sunposed to be 
endowed with human feelings and passions, is 
convejred a delicate and often amusing satire on 
men and women. His Pw9 in Boots is an ex- 
amine of this. His melodramas are often skill- 
fully constructed, in particular Octavian and 
Primse Zerbiny which are full of romantic inci- 
dent and interesting situations, eminently at- 
tractive to a people so passionately fond of the 
marvelous as the Germans. Tieck's satire is 
delicate,. and always conveyed in delicate lan- 
guage, and his knowledge of life is comfdete, as 
far as it goes; but when he leaves fairy tales 
and comes to real life, it is life in a small Grer- 
man town which alone is portrayed. As a lyric 
poet, he possesses far higher merits ; and many 
of Us smaller pieces contain lines of exquisite 
beauty, second to none in the German or any 
odier language. 
The German drama is the branch of its liter- 
. ature which is most remarkable, both 
K^aer ^™ ^® splendid senius which has been 
' exerted on it, the brilliant position — ^be- 
yond all question the first in modem Europe—' 
which it has taken, and firom its being in a man- 
ner the reflex, and the only reflex, of the gen- 
eral mind. But it is not to be supposed ftom 
that circumstance that other branches of litera- 
ture have been nqglected ; on the contraiy, many 
have attained the very highest eminence. In 
the very front rank we must place lyric poetiy, 
and at its head Koshbr. This remlUrkable man, 
the TfrtsBus of the Fatherland, was gifted by 
nature vrith the true poetic temperament. An 
ardent mind, a lofty soul, a brilliant imagination, 
were in him united to an indomitable courage, 
an heroic disposition. These qualities would 
have made him remarkable at any Lime, and 
under any circumstances; but it was the time 
in which be lived, the circumstances in which 
he was placed, which rendered him great. His 
intrepid spirit chafed against the chains of 
French oppression: he stood forth with the 
strength of a giant in the war of liberation ; his 
strains thrilled like the sound of a trumpet 
through the heart of the Fatherland. Several 



of them, in particular the Lyrt and Sword, are 
among the finest lyrical piec^ that ever were 
composed ; and long after the contest had ceased, 
and the excitement of the moment had died 
away, they have, fh>m the intense beauty of the 
expression, and noble feeling which they display, 
taken a lasting place in the highest class of Ger- v 
man literature. Like Chateaubriand's pamphlet 
on Bonaparte and the Bourbons, they had a 
powerful influence in bringing about the fall of 
the great oppressor; and it was not without 
reason that, when he was treacherously wounded 
by some French hussars, unworthy of the name, 
they exclaimed, when the Germans announced 
the armistice, ** No armistice for Komer,*' and 
stabbed him. 

Komer is chiefly known in foreign countries 
from the patriotic odes and songs, 39. 

to which his genius and tragic fate Ednier as a 
have given immortal celebrity. But dramaiicpoet. 
he has other merits, less generally appreciated, 
but also of a very high order. Long before the 
war of liberation broke out, he was celebrated 
as one of the most successful dramatic writers 
of the age, and his best pieces had been pro- 
duced on the stage of Vienna with very great 
effect. Like Schiller and Goethe, he took in 
the whole world in the range of his conception, 
and sought to extract the grand and the pathet- 
ic from the events of all ages and climes. His 
RoMtnond is taken fix>m the leg^d of the loves ^ 
of Henry H. in the forest of Woodstock : his 
Tony from a romantic tale of love and aevo- 
tion in a Creole during the horrors of the St. 
Domingo revolt; his Zriny from an incident 
in one of the memorable sieges which the Hun- 
garians sustained against the Turks. It can not 
be said that his pieces hare the profound knowl- 
edge of the heart, and the secret springs of lifb, 
which characterize the works of Goethe, or the 
dramatic efiect and condensed eloquence which 
have immortalized those of Schiller; but in all 
we see traces of the lofty and magnanimous soul 
which stirred the heart of Grennany, as with the 
sound of a trumpet, in the war with Napoleon, 
and never fail to be charmed with the richness 
of a flowing and mellifluous eloquence. Per- 
haps the greatest defect of his theatrical pieces 
is, that they possess these qualities in too high 
a degree^ and exhibit them too constantly. Com- 
pounded as man is of base and selfish, as well 
as noUe and magnanimous feelings, we can not 
hny bear to have the latter qualities constantly 
displayed: it strikes us as unnatural, and mor- 
tifies our self-love to have pictures before our 
eyes exhibiting qualities superior to what we are 
conscious of in ourselves. Hence it is that Sir 
Charles Grandison never has been a favorite 
hero of romance, and that Homer's characters, 
where the littleness as well as greatness of hu- 
manity are faithfully delineated, have stood the 
admiration of every age and countir. 

BuBonn is a poet of a different class, but also 
of venr high merit. It is from his bal- 
lads uiat the other nations of Europe ^^pLgf^ 
for long took their idea of Grerman liter- 
ature; Leonora, or Death and the White Horsey 
and the Cruel Huntsman, rendered into the lan- 
guages of the adjoining states, into English by 
Uie kindred genius of Sir Walter Scott, spread 
a universal charm, and awakened a high ad- 
miration, but gave in many respects a mistaken 
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opinion of German literature. He first opened 
to the general mind the idea of the magic of 
feudal imager}^, and of that hlending of imag- 
ination with the events of the dark ages whi^ 
has formed so interesting a field of subseauent 
fiction. His ideas are bold, his fancy vivio, his 
conceptions often terrific, his language heart- 
stirring; and none ever understood l»tter the 
art, 80 important in romance as well as the 
drama, of keeping expectation awake, and the 
mind of the reader or spectator in anxious sus- 
pense down to the veiy dose of the piece. Per- 
sons unacquainted with the German language, 
and taking their ideas of its literature from his 
ballads, supposed at the time, and may still sup- 
pose, that that is the universal character of a lit- 
erature which, the better informed know, em- 
braces all subjects, unfolds all ideas, and is fit- 
ted to captivate all understandings. 
F&EiLioRATH has Cultivated the lyric muse 

with a success which seldom has been 
p^^J|V^^ surpassed. He is not heart-stirring 

and sublime like Komer, nor wild 
and romantic as Burger. His odes are neither 
fitted to strike the heart of the patriot nor to 
rouse the terrors of the superstitious. The 
whole earth is embraced in his grasp; his lines 
present pictures of every climate and of eveiy 
land. In turning over his pages, we roam al- 
ternately with the camel-driver in the desert, 
dip our feet in the cool waves of the Jordan, 
traverse the burning sands of the Sahasa, or re- 

iloice in the first burst of spring after the deso- 
ation of an arctic winter. The sun of Italy, 
the isles of Greece, the icebergs of Greenland, 
the waves of the Mississippi, the steppes of 
Buenos Ayres, the summits of the Andes, the 
plains of Tartaiy, are equally present to his 
vivid imagination. No poet in any language 
has ever made more slullful use of the im- 
mensely varied Imagery which modem inform- 
ation has brought to light, or given a more de- 
cisive refutation to the opinion, now so gener- 
ally entertained, that the progress of knowledge 
is fatal to the influence of imagination. The 
poet may mournfully exclaim, in the well- 
known lines: 

** When seienoe from Creation's fliee 
Encluuiunent^s veil withdraws. 
What lovely visions yidd their plaee, 
To cold material laws !" 

That opinion is formed only by the uninformed, 
unfortunately always the great majority of man- 
kind: more extended knowledge teaches us that 
the imagery of nature and the occurrences of 
real life much exceed all that imagination has 
ever figured; and that the only secure founda- 
tion for the ideal is to be laid in the reaL 
Ubland shares in some degree the character 

of Freiligrath, but he difiers from him in 
UUud. ^in® important respects. He is not less 

observant of nature, and felicitous in his 
description of it, but he is less discursive and 
more domestic in his objects. He does n6t 
roam over the world-^he remains at home. It 
is there that his heart is fixed — it is from thence 
that his imagery is drawn. His descriptions are 
all taken from the scenes in which he had dwelt ; 
his images are those with which all are familiar ; 
and the example of the "Elegy in a Countij 
Churchyard," and the " Deserted Village," may 
teach us that when sueh objects are treated in 



the true poetic spirit, no more charming sub- 
jects for the lyric muse are to be found. Sunset 
amidst the bleating of lambs in a solitary pastor- 
al vaUey-^the breath of spring after the severity 
of winter — the leafy month of June — ^the hoaiy 
icicles ofDecember — ^the first green of the leaves 
— ^the first bloom of the flowers — ^the tolling of 
the village bell which calls the faithful to tbe 
house of God — ^aro tlie images on which he loves 
to dwell. Unlike many of his countrymen, he 
is deeply impressed with the feelings of religion ; 
and if to "look up through nature to nature's 
God*' is one chief end and the noblest object of 
poetry, few have ever attained it inore success- 
fully than Uhland. In this respect, a& well as 
in his enthusiastic admiration of the beauties 
of nature, and his felicitous use of common 
images, he very much resembles Longfellow, 
who has rendered, in a kindred spirit, many of 
his finest odes into the English language. 

RucKHABT is the most voluminous lyric poet 
of Germany. His works, in six vol- 
umes octavo, exceed in bulk those of pn Sh*> « 
ail its other bards of that class put to- 
gether. It does not follow ttom that csrcum- 
stance that he is the best Bulk in lyric poetry 
is generally in the inverse ratio of real merit. It 
will be long before England produces six volumes 
composed of poems Bke "Alexander's Feast," 
"The Progress of Poetry," "The Allegro," or 
* * Hohenlinden." Rnckh£rt has in many respects 
great merit, but it is not of the highest kind. 
He has prodigious fitunlitj of versification, a 
richly-stored memory, a poetic fancy, and often 
shows great felicity of casual expression. Like 
iVeiligrath, his imagery is drawn from the whole 
earth; and, like manv other inhabitants of the 
northern regions, his imagination seems to have 
been in an especial manner fascinated by the 
sunny isles and grac^ul palms and nnclonded 
sun of the south. What he wants is depth of 
feeling and elevation of thought He is neither 
profound and pathetic like Goethe, nor noble 
and cluvahrous like Schiller: he is more akin to 
Wieland, both in the flow of his versification and 
the strain of his ideas. He is not destitute of 
sentiment, and occasional faaaajges of exquisite 
beauty are to be found in his writings ; but, gen- 
erally speaking, he is an epicurean in thought — 
not a stoic. He is more akin to Horace than 
Pindar. His amatory verses, which are very 
numerous, resemble the Italian ones in the dck 
cUne of taste, when conceit and extravagance 
had come inplaoe of the simplicity of genuine 
affection. They remind the English reader of 
the extravagance of the euphuists in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. Compared to the simj^e 
devotion of Thekla or Mignon, they indeed af- 
ford a lasting proof how httle all the riches of 
imagination can supply the want of the simple 
voice of nature. 

Of all the poets whom recent times have 
brought fbrth in Germany, Bbdwitz is 
the most successful. His chief and Ion- j^^^tg^ 
gest poem, Atnarantkf has gone in a few 
years through eighteen editions. There can be 
no doubt ^t it possesses merits of a very high 
order, and what renders his verses the more 
attractive to foreigners, they are peculiarly of a 
German character. To the simplicity and al- 
most homeliness of rural life in the middle class 
of landed gentiy in that countiy, it unites tiie 
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interest of ehi^alroiis IMIng, mod the romance 
of feudal erent. A sincere Christian, Bedwits 
pcesenfis the Romish faith under its most amia- 
ble and attractiYe form, and hence it is wannlj 
reoommended by the Catholic der^^ to those of 
their persoasion, thongh the wannui of some of 
the scenes savors little of the coldness of the 
ckristeri or the self-denial of spiritnal lore. In 
Amuxramtk the poet has portrayed in charming 
colora the innocence and simplicity of the virgin 
heart, under the influences and chastened by 
the spirit of religion; in ChUmanda he has at- 
tempted to draw the portrait of the charms^ the 
passi<H)8, and the vanities of the world. Perhaps 
those who know it best will say that the dmott^ 
wtent is not agreeable to natue, and that Red- 
witz would hare interested ns more if he had 
made Walther's breach with the Italian syren 
originate in something else thui her refosal, at 
his request, to sabrait to sacrifice the natural 
and uniTersal aspirations of the female heart 
Be this as it may, the poem abounds with pure 
and elevated ideas, great felicity and bean^ of 
expression, and a refined taste for the influences 
and charms of nature. 
KnixsL belonffs to the same school as Red- 

wits, and his Otto and Marparet present 
inifcrf beanties of the same description. The 

firrt is a tale of true love and chivalry, 
such as is recorded of the olden time, and is, we 
believe, more tme to nature, even in these de- 
freoerate days, than, judging from the mere sur- 
fate of society, we should be inclined to imagine. 
Its strain is as elevated and generous as that of 
Bedwits, tiiough perhaps there is somewhat less 
of the Taried ana attractive imagery which, in 
the latter poet as in Wieland, gives the chsrm 
of a £siiT tale to the creations of fimcy . Mar- 
pant is itseif a fairy tale, in which, as in Little 
Rsd Ridmff Hood^ the pathetie and the terrible 
are educed, by a little superiqduction of the 
marvelous, on the common events of humble 
life. The extreme popularity of both these 
poets, and the immense extent to which their 
works are read in Geimany, is veir remarkable, 
and eminently characteristic of ue nure feel- 
ings and lofty spirit which, in a land still un- 
tainted, for the most part, by the rices or cor- 
ruptions of cities, animate the vast majority of 
the inhabitants. They diminish our wonder at 
the glorious efiwts of the war of liberation, they 
prognosticate a corresponding oenerous burst in 
behalf of civil freedom, when ue aspirations of 
the peofde shall assume a practical form, and 
be guided by observation, not impelled by pas- 
sion. 
If ever two branches of literature stood forth 
^^ in striking contrast to each other, it 
Pi,00 ^ is the poetiy and prose of Germany. 
Gfnmay: The immense celebrity of its litera- 
ita cinrK- tore, at least with the great bulk of 
*^' readers, depends almost entirely upon 

the former. The prose writers have in many 
instances the very highest merit; their leaminjg 
is generally immense, their industry almost mi- 
raculous, their thoughts sometimes prc^ound. 
But there is, with a few brilliant exceptions, a 
£stal defect in their style. As much as the 
Teutonic poetry is brie^ condensed, and em- 
phatic, is its prose lengthy, tedious, and obscure. 
The sentences are in general involved, and of 
inordinate leagUiy their ideas often rague and 
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mystical, their doctrines abstract, and incapable 
of anv practical application to the afiairs of tly 
world Their expressions are often felicitous, 
and the power which their language gives them 
of compounding a single w(Mrd so as to make it 
convey a whole idea, makes them often extreme- 
ly striking, and renders inexcusable the weari- 
some length of their sentences, and the mystic- 
al obscunl^ of their ideas. Tliey have neither 
the terse brerity <^ the best class of English 
writers, nor the power of lucid arrangement and 
clear expression which seems inhwent in all 
ranks of French. They are almost always in- 
volved and obscure, and their sentences so long 
that they put us in mind of what is said of some 
American orators, who, when they have gained 
possession of the floor on Tuesday, are expected 
to keep it during the whole reinsinder of the 
week. 

This fault) great as it is, and seriously as it 
must impede, as long as it continues, .. 

both the influence of the German Ttaeyooibor 
writers on ffeneral thou^^t, and their tiieir liters- 
fame as iiraividnals, is not, however, ***'^ *'J.''?< 
to be ascribed entirely to themselves, ^"••'^•w* 
It is the result of the youth of their literature; 
it is common to them with nations commenciiffi 
their career in composition aU over the worlc^ 
and in all ages. Look at the prose writers even 
of the greatest genius in Eng^d, in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, or soon after ; Hooker, Jer- 
emy Tayk)r, Sir Walter Baleigfa, Milton himself. 
Their prose sentences are so long, their ideas so 
involved, that it is next to impossible, in spite 
of the occasional beauty of expression, to read 
them with the pleasure which their merit de- 
serves. The same is the case with the early 
historians of Italy — Davila, Gnicciardini, Gian- 
none. Men of vast genius^ and the most pow- 
erful minds, ma^ even at such periods indeed 
convey their thoughts in brief language, but it 
belongs on]y to su<& capacities as those of Mach* 
iavelll, Cervantes, Montesquieu, or Bacon, to 
do this. Generally speaking, the em of antith- 
esis and epigrammatic expression is late in lit- 
erary history; it is in the days of Sallust or 
Tacitus, not of Livy or Xenophon. It is the 
same with individuals, even those who ultimate- 
ly become most celebrated for terseness of ex- 
pression and clearness of ideas. Johnson's Es- 
says in the Bambkr are for the most part couched 
in pompous periods and kmg rounded sentences ; 
his colloquial sayings, recorded by Boswell, are 
models of vigorous thought and clear epigram- 
matic expression. 

The reason is, that a yoanff nation, like a 
young author, is writmg iueyf into 4s. 
ikmigkt, not oonvejring tiiat ahready Csosat of 
formed. The world wiU not take tiusdeftei. 
mere enunciations of propositions off the hands 
of a young nation any more than a young writ- 
er; it requires the weight of yean and estab-* 
lished reputation to effect this with either. The 
ideas of a nation commencing the career of 
thou^t are of necessity vague, as the move- 
ments of a traveler are when he first adventures 
upon an unknown region ; his steps are devious 
and uncertain, because he does not know well 
where to go. Decision of thought, and conse- 
quent brevity of expression, belong to the expe- 
rienced nation as well as traveler. Add to this 
that there is no oratory in Geimany except that 
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of the pulpit and the prof eaiort chair ; and they, 
BO far fW>m being the school of breritj, are jost 
the reyerse, fi^ their andienoea are obliged to 
listen in silence to the prelections of their hold- 
ers, how long and wpaiisonie soever thej may 
be. There is no school for brevity like free de* 
bate in presence of a nnmerons assembly which 
IS at liberty to testify its weariness^ for the audit- 
ors will not tolerate long-winded effosions, and 
^e efiect of speaking is general^ in propcvtion 
to the clearness of its thought and the terseness 
of its expression. Thence the inimitable brev- 
ity and force of the Greek and Roman orators. 
Bat though these considerations may explain 
how the German prose, withal so different from 
their poetiy, is so diffuse and tedious, they do 
not lessen the fault, nor render it the less true 
that he would confer the greatest obligation on 
German literature who should prevail on their 
writers to cut their long sentences into four, 
their short into two. 

If general and wide-spread fame, at least 
among scholars and learned men, is to 
NteNlv. ^ taken as the test of real merit, Nn- 
' BUHB must be placed at the head of the 
historians of Germany. He undoubtedly pos- 
sesses merits of a very high order. To the vast 
learning and almost incredible industry which 
seems in a manner indigenous in German schol- 
ars, he has added the rarer gifts of a philosophic 
turn of mind and aptitude for general conclu- 
sions. He possesses the power, the distinctive 
mark of genius, of extracting conclusions of last- 
ing value from particular events, and bringing 
an infinite multitude of detached authorities to 
bear upon the conclusions which he wished to 
establish. He has evinced a raze sagacity in 
treating of the early history of Rome, and sepa^ 
rating uie real from the imaginary in its chann- 
ing legends. But with these remarks the meas- 
ure of just praise to him seems to be exhausted : 
what more is given, and much often is, seems 
rather the zeal of partisanship or the afibctation 
of scholarship than the impartial estimate of 
discriminating criticism. His style is obscure, 
his sentences long, his narrative neither picto- 
rial nor dramatic. Subsequent writers, and Ar- 
nold in particular, have extracted much which 
they have rendered interesting^ from his pages; 
but we will search for it in vain in those pages 
themselves. To the most enthusiastic scholar 
it is a heavy task to wade through his history. 
Even in the matters on which be is generally 
thought to have thrown most Keht — ^the early 
constitution of Rome and the real nature of the 
Agrarian law, the contests for which so violently 
shook its later days — what he has done is more 
to superadd extraneous authority to what was 
previously known than to have made new dis- 
coveries ; there is scarce any thing he has ad- 
vanced on these points which is not to be gath- 
ered from Livy or Cicero. And supposing it to 
be true, as it probably is, that he has shown that 
the authentic history of Rome begins with An- 
cns Martins, much is not gained for the inter- 
ests of mankind by classing all previous myths 
with the immortal fairy tales which first charmed 
our childhood. 

If Niebuhr's usefulness and fame have been 
seriously impaired by the want of lucid- 

Hemn '^ ^^ ^^ "^^^ ^^ order in his arrange- 
ment^ and Inrevity in his expression, uie 



same can not be said of the next great antbor 
who in recent times has devoted his energies to 
the elucidation of ancient story. Till we open 
the pages of Hbbhbn we are wholly unaware 
what treasures we really possess in regard to the 
early ages of the world, and what a graphic and 
complete future may be framed by modem gen- 
ius from the materials which have floated down 
the stream of time. His histories of the Assy- 
rians, the Persians, the Egyptians, tiie Cartlut- 
ginians, the early Greeks and Romans, seem 
from their completeness, the vividness of the 
pictures they contain, to be rather the annals 
of contemporary nations than the history of 
those which have long since disappeared from 
the face of the earth. They have justly formed 
part of the education of youth in every country 
of Europe, but they are not less charming to the 
advanced in years, as bringing to his eyes, after 
the heat of the day is over, the images and ideas 
which first attracted his youth. Heeren has as 
much learning as Niebnhr, though, as being dif- 
faaed over a wider surface, it has not gained for 
him so wide^read a reputation : but he has not 
so much genius ; his imnd is pictorial and dis- 
cursive rather than profound. If he has seldom, 
however, struck out original thousfat himself, 
there is no one who has furnished in greater 
profusion the materials of it to others ; and to a 
mind fraught with the events and social ques- 
tions of m<^em times there are few works which 
in every page furnish more ample subjects of 
reflection. 

MiJLLBR has thrown over a most interesting 
part of modem story the light of genius 
and the stores of unbounded antiquarian f^^„ 
research. VL\& Histwy of SwitzerhmdiA 
in some respects one of the most v^uable his- 
torical works which modem literature has pro- 
duced. It is remarkable how much more ani- 
mated and pictorial it is than Schiller's History 
of the Thirty Years* War: the work of the anti- 

auarian seems tinged with the colors of poetry, 
liat of the poet darkened by the shades of proee. 
It is the same with Gibbon's Borne and Scott's 
Life of Napoleon — ^a curious and apparency in- 
explicable circumstance. Mfiller's memory was 
Srodigious. It is related of him that it was once 
etted that he would repeat on being asked, with- 
out previous warning^ a complete list of afl the 
sovereign counts of Bugey; he did so immedi- 
ately, and taxed himself severely for want of 
memory in not being able to teU whether one 
of them whom he mentioned had been regent or 
sovereign.^ This prodigious knowl- i y^^ ^^ 
edge of details, however, did not stadi,d«rA)- 
prevent him from punting the in- ^{^"^"^ ^ 
teresting scenes and events with the ^^' 
cok>r8 of romance. His descriptions of the sub- 
lime scenery of the Alps are master-pieces of 
their kind ; and his account of the great events 
of Swiss history, the conspiracy of the field of 
Gratli, the battles of Sempach and Morgarten, 
of Naefels and Morat, of B&Ie and Grandcour, 
never were surpassed in pictorial power and ro- 
mantic interest. His defect— and it is a very 
serious one, though common to him with the 
whole antiquarian school of historians— Is that 
he has overloaded his narrative with a mass of 
insignificant details, which fatigue the reader's 
mind, are in themselves neither interesting nor 
instnictive, and only withdraw the attention 
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from olgecti of real importance. Sir Joehaa 
Beyiiolds aaid that be would advise eveiy yonsg 
painter to take a bmih dipped in deep shade, 
and go over three-fourths of the fignies in his 
ptrfnre ; and the remark is still more applicable 
to historians, because thej are perplexed with a 
stiU greater number of small figures. MiUler 
died poor, and left an injunction to sell his man- 
nscripta to pay his debts ; and if they did so, he 
beqaeaihed ms watch to his servant: a sure 
proof that he had the integritr of a pure mind, 
for with his talents, if he had chose to pander 
to any of the passions or ambitionB of the day, 
he might have made a fortune.^-'* Semper bona 
mentis soror est panpertas.** 
Any acoount of the German historians would 
be imperfect if Von Hammkb were 
not mentioned. . His minute aqd 
Toluminbns History qf TWirey, in 
twehre Tofamies, is an inralnable resource to all 
who desire to make themselTes acquainted with 
the transactions and character of that remaris- 
able people^ who during four centuries have 
played so very important a part in the world's 
history, and with whom its present destiny seems 
decisively wound up. He undoubtedly has many 
great merits. He is laborious, detailed, and 
circumstantial, and his examination of various 
authorities^ both on the Asiatic and Eniopean 
side, give his histoiy the peculiar value of be- 
ing, in a manner, a dieest of both. But with 
these remarks the meed d;' applause due to him 
must terminate : he can not be called a great 
historian. He has neither the oeneral riews of 
a philosopher, nor the artistic skill of a painter. 
He is neither discursive nor dramatic Pictorial 
he certainly is in a very high deme, for great 
part of his work is taken up with descriptions of 
processions, dresses, and entertainments. There 
IS no ptTipectivt in his pictures; every thing is 
represented in the foreground, and worked out 
with equal minuteness. This defect, of all oth- 
ers the most fatal to a historian, is in a peculiar 
manner conspicuous in his writings. If any one 
doubts it, he is recommended to tiy to read his 
twelve volumes. Grenins is shown as much in 
what is rejected as what is retained in history ; 
and it is in the judgment with which insignificant 
details are dropped out, even more than the skill 
with which interesting or material ones are por- 
trayed, that the skill and discrimination of the 
artist is evinced. 
HicnDKn was more a poet than a historian: 
his woris are rether fitted to fascinate 
Hoder. ^^ imagination than instruct the under- 
standing. Considered in the former 
point of riew, however, they have a very great 
charm. His PhUo§opkif of History has no pre- 
tensions to that character ; but it is a briUuuit 
series of pictures of ancient and remote periodi, 
which almost bring them before our eyes in the 
days of their pristine splendor. The chapters 
on Pereepolis and Babylon, on the Pendens and 
Egyptians, carry us back to the days of Cyrus 
and Darius, of Sesostris and Cleopatra. His 
essay on the Poetry of the Jews^ in like manner, 
is tinged with the soul of Oriental song ; and 
never were the ideas, manners, and habits of 
the children of the desert, who pervade every 
part of the East, unfolded with more graphic 
power, or stricter observance of the truth of na- 
ture. He has eren gone so far as to imitate the 



versification of the Hebrews, and that repetition 
of the same image or idea in different terms, 
which constitutes so remarkable a feature in 
their poetry. ** Art and nature,*' says he, ** pre- 
serre always an imposing unifonnity in the midst 
of their variety." This is undoubtedly true, and 
it is a trath applicable to others of the fine arts 
besides poetry. Witness the imposing grandeur 
of the avenue of sphinxes at Lnx<»', me charm- 
ing identity of the columns in the Parthenon of 
AUiMis, or the facade of the Louvre at Paris. 
There is scarcely any form in nature so revolt- 
ing that it may not be rendered imposing, or 
even sublime, by being repeated often on a great 
scale : that is a truth of which the Assyrians at 
Kineveh and the Egyptians at Thebes have left 
many proofs ; and however paradoxical it may 
appear, it is undoubtedly true that more efl^sct 
wm often be produced, at least in architecture, 
by the repetition of ugliness than the variety of 
bean^. Avenues of colossal toads might be- 
come subUme. 

ScHLOBsxB has acquired a very great reputa- 
tion in Germany : there are several of 
the best judges in that country who sdiloiaer 
consider him as entitled to a plsice be- 
side the first historians of England or of modem 
Erance in philosophic eminence. His History 
of Europo during ike £iyhteenth and Nineteenth 
Centmies is ceitainly a rery remarkable, and, 
considering the drcumstanoes under which it 
was written, a surprising work; but it is far 
from being deserring of that hi^ character. It 
has not the fault of the antiquarian historians ; 
it generalires sufficiently, and is far from being 
overcharged with a multitude of insignificant 
details. But put beside Hume or Robertson^ 
Machiavelli or Montesquieu, Tbucydides or 
Tacitus, the inferiority is at once apparent. 
There are general ideas in plenty, but they are 
those of the closet, not the forum. What is felt 
as wanting are those general remarks, drawn 
from a cImo observation of the collision of the 
different classes of mankind in a free commn- 
ni^, or the contendinff ambitions of their ralen 
in despotic ones, which at onpe carry conriction 
home to eveiy succeeding age. But the absence 
of this is not to be ascribed as a fault in Schloe- 
ser, so much as regarded as the ineritable result 
of ideas bein^ formed out of the pale of free- 
dom; and this consideration only places in a 
clearer light the dn^ incumbent on tiioee who 
do eigoy that inestimable blessing, to obserre 
human alfiurs with an impartial eye, unbiased 
either by the vanity of popular applause or the 
seductions of courtly power. 

Among the eminent historians of modem Ger- 
many aprominent place must be assigned 

rendered wto every civilized tongue, has 
acquired a world-wide reputation. The snljeot 
is a very great one, possessed of that unity of 
interest which is so osoentisl an element in suc- 
cess, and of undying interest, for the papal pol- 
icy is unchanged and unchangeable. No one 
can approach it without acknowledging the ben- 
efit he has conferred on the cause of historic 
truth by his narrative, and the ability with which 
he has compressed into a veiy moderate com- 
pass the annals of the long series of iJie holy 
fathdn. The work, however, has great deficien- 
cies. It is wanting in interest, and its want is 
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not redeemed by philosophic views, ^e ex- 
tnordinary growth of the Reformation, its snb- 
flequent stadonaiy oonditioii dnring two hnndred 
and fifty yean, and the renewed vitality of Ca- 
tholicism in these times, are p<Mrtrayed, bat they 
do not elicit from the author the reflections 
which such a series of events is fitted to awaken. 
No one can expect from a histoiy of the Popes 
the interest in narrative or event nHiich we see 
in Livy or Sallust ; bat we might see the graphic 
power in describing the changes of society which 
we admire in Robertson, the profound views 
which carry conviction to onr minds in Gkiizot. 
What is awanting in Ranke may be judged of 
by what has been supplied in Macaulay's review 
of his work, one of the most brilliant of his many 
splendid productions. 
ScHLBOBL has a very high reputation in Ger- 
many, and his PHhsttpftji ofHUiory \s 
ScUecd. ^^^ referred to as containing pro- 
found and important views of human 
afiairs. There does not appear to be any solid 
foundation for this opinion. The Philosophy of 
History may be a prodigy in Germany, but it is 
a very ordinary afiair elsewhere. It is little 
more than a clear and succinct alnidgment of 
universal history for the use of schools and col- 
leges, with a few observations interspersed which 
bdong to a higher class. Compared with the 
writing of Machiavelli, Montesquieu, or Gui- 
sot, it IS as nothing. Nowhere does it so clear- 
ly appear how essential the contests of (reedom 
are to the growth of just views of human afiairs, 
or the real causes which are at work in the af- 
fairs of nations. Without entire liberty of 
thought and action it is vain to expect that the 
secret springs of events ate to be discovered. 
Machiavelli reached them from a contempla- 
tion of the republics of modem, Montesquieu 
from the study of those of ancient Italy. In 
the despotic atmosphere of Vienna they can 
not be attained. Tlie real merit of Schlegel is 
as a philosophical critic, and in tiiat depart- 
ment his merits are hardly surpassed. Perhaps 
nowhere in literature, ancient or modem, is to 
be found a higher perception of the ol^ects of 
art, a more generous appreciation of genius, 
than in his fectures on the drama. English 
literature has nothing of the same description 
which can be compared to it. His JSstketics, 
as the Germans call them, or principles of taste 
in various branches of art, are models of refined 
feeling and just criticism, and prove that if 
he faUed in the Philosophy of History, it was 
not from want of the power of generalization, 
but from the difficulty of thought being ade- 
quately directed to the affairs of nations under 
a despotic monarchy. 
It can not be said that the Grerman military 
jj historians have rivaled the trans- 
Mlliuoy liifl- cendent phalanx which the wars of 
torians : tbe the Revolution have called forth in 
^JcMuke France, but nevertheless they can 
^' boast of some whose merits never 
were surpassed. At the veiy head of the array 
is to be placed the Abchditks Chablbs : the 
first in rank is also the first in candor, discrim- 
ination, and just reflection. His Memoirs of his 
own immortal campaign in Germany in 179^ 
and of the still more checkered and heart-stir- 
ring one in Italy and the Alps in 1799, are 
models of lucid and authentic military history, 



worthy to be placed beside the Commaacaief of 
Caesar or the Reveries of Marshal Saxe. The 
principles of strategy on a great scale, to which 
the greatest successes or reverses in war are to 
be ascribed, never were more profoundlv reflect- 
ed on or lucidly explained than by tnls great 
commander. Like the dictator, he discusses 
his own measures with an impartiality vrhich 
is, literaUy speaking, d toute kpreaoe. To the 
merits of others, and most of ail his opponents, 
he is ever alive, and yields a willing testimony ; 
he is silent only on the praise due to his own 
great achievements. In ttiis respect he presents 
a striking contrast to Ni^leon, whose Memoirs^ 
distinguuhed by greater acuteness and reach of 
thought, are constantly disfigured by the pro- 
pensity to magnify self and detract from the 
merits of others, which, springing from his io- 
veterate selfishness, fbrms so remarkable and 
discreditable a feature in his writings. Above 
all, the narrative of the Archduke Charles is 
distinguished by that entire tnUh/ubiesSf and 
consequent trustworthiness, which seems an in- 
herent feature in the Teutonic character, and 
forms so striking a contrast to the mingled gen- 
ius and falsehood which so often characterize 
even the greatest men of the Celtic. 

General Clausbwits had not the immense 
advantage enjoyed by C^ar, Fred- 
erick the Great, Napoleon, and the cunSwitx. 
Archduke Charles, of having him- 
self directed the movements which he described, 
but he had home a considerable command in 
many of the most important of them, and his 
intuitive military genius enabled him to do the 
rest He was bom a great general, if he was 
not made such. Many men are so who never 
drew a sword. The power of directing or cor- 
rectly judging of mihtary movements is a gift 
of nature wUch may be improved but is not 
created by practice, and often appears in its 
highest lustre in those who have had none. 
Witness Napoleon*s skill in tacdcs as an engi- 
neer at the siege of Toulon, where he first saw 
a gun fired in anger; in strategy, in his first 
campaign in Italy. dausewit^E's account of the 
campaigns of 1812 and the three following years 
are models of clear and accurate militaiy nar- 
rative, the study of which is eminently calcu- 
lated to form great generals. He has not the 
splendid power of describing battles and sieges 
which we admire in Napier, but neither are his 
writings overloaded Witn the fiood of insignifi- 
cant details which in him so much distract the 
reader's attention. He takes a general view of 
his campaigns. He narrates them neither as a 
subordinate actor nor a general-in-chief, but 
rather as a superior being, who, from an ele- 
vated point in the skies, looks down, like the 
gods in the IKadf on the contests of men. His 
coup d*cal is just and rapid — his narrative clear 
and succinct — his refiections generally just, of^ 
en profound. They bear a close resemblance 
to those of the Archduke Charles ; and in both 
we see similar proofs of tiie candor and equa- 
nimity of the German mind in its best mood, 
when swayed only by reason, and undisturbed 
by passion. 

H the Revolution in France has warmed into 
life a crowd of memoir writers, whose effusions 
throw an invaluable light on the events of that 
memorable period, the war of liberation in Ger- 
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many has been hardly less efficacioiis in calling 
53. forth a host of writers, who have 

Geramame- portrayed with equal felicity the 
JJjJrJJl**" ' changes and feelings of that event- 
VarniMi^ f^ ^'^ Their number is so con^ 
▼ooSaMtSod siderable that a separate criticism 
Baraa Sieia. qq each, in a work of general his- 
toiy, is impossible ; bat three stand prominent- 
ly ficnrward, and deserre notice in any account, 
bow brief soever, of Gennan literature. Bab- 
tboldt'8 Krieff dor Tyrokt presents a graphic 
and interesting narratiTe- of the memorable 
struggle of its heroic mountaineers in the year 
1809 ; and Yasvhaqbh v<ni Ensb has collected 
with much ability, and recorded with dramatic 
effect^ the most striking incidents connected 
with the war of liberation, and its hero Mar- 
shal Blneher. Inferior in graphic power, but 
much superior in political importance and his- 
torical information, the memoirs of Babov 
Stedi, one of the greatest and most far-seeing 
of Gennan statesmen, exhibit a most interest- 
ing aooount of the measures which had pro- 
pped the triumph of Prussia in that memor- 
able struggle; while the memoir of Babon 
MuFFUxa has furnished a valuable record, 
from authentic materials, of the most import- 
ant steps connected wi^ the final <kiumaiient 
which at Waterloo tenninated the eventful 
drama. 
Anfbbiography, when relating to veiy emi- 
51. nent men, and written in a spirit of 

Gennu aato- candor and moderation, is one of 
Mocnpliies. t^e most interesting, and withal in- 
structive species of composition; for it at once 
amuses the indolent with the account of die 
efforts of the departed great^ and encourages 
the strenuous, whom Providence has gifted witii 
the power of emulating them. How valuable 
such a record may be is sufficiently proved by 
the admirable sketch of his life by Hume — ^the 
more elaborate and charming autobiography of 
Gibbon; while the oonfessions of Rousseau af- 
ford a melancholy proof how completely the rev- 
elations of a great but vain man may undermine 
even the most colossal reputation, and the truth 
of the saying, that of all sights the most unbear- 
able is a *' luiked human heart." Vanity is the 
general cause of the despicable character of so 
many biographies of themselves by eminent 
men ; and unfortunately this failing is general- 
ly the most conspicuous in those of the greatest 
celebrity— witness the autobiographies of Cha- 
teaubriand and Lamartine. It is fortunate for 
the memory of ByroU that his has been burned ; 
for it would in all probability have destroyed 
an leap&ct for his chaneter, though it could 
not have impaired the admiration for his gen- 
ius.*. 
Germany has not been awanting in works of 
this description from some of the most 
gifted of her sons, and three stand 
forth pre-eminent among many o^- 
ers of lesser fame. Goethe's Auto- 
biography, without being so fearful a 
confession of disgraceful turpitudes 
as Rousseau's, is a most curious and 
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valuable record of his mind; so various, so 
many-sided, so full, alternately, of piercing 
thoughts and common inclinations. It is fiur 
too minute, however, and in ponsequence tedi- 
ous. With more enthusiasm in his disposition 
and romance in his tastes, that of Oehlenschla- 
ger exhibits an interesting picture of the grad- 
ual development of an araent and gifted mind, 
and of the mingled influence of the traditions of 
the olden and the literature of modem times 
upon a hi^y poetic temperament. It is only 
to be regretted that its interest is somewhat im- 
paired, at least to a foreign reader, by the mul- 
titude of obscure names and characters who are 
introduced, alike unknown to ffeneral fame, and 
insignificant in the picture of character. But 
the most interesting of all these autobiogra- 
phies, as the briefest, is that of Andersen, the 
celebrated Danish novelist The picture of his 
early life in the island of Oldensee, and the 
patriarchal manners <»f the inhabitants of the 
archipelago in which it is placed, is in the high- 
est degree interesting ; as is also the picture cdf 
the successive means by which his genius was 
developed, and raised him from an humble sta- 
tion in a provincial town to the society of kings 
and queens. It is only to be regrettea that van- 
ity, the usual foible of successfu authors, is too 
conspicuous in the latter pages of his biography, 
and strangely contrasts with the simplicity and 
candor of his earlier narrative. It is surprising 
that so many authors of discernment, in scan- 
ning the character of others, fall into this mis- 
take when delineating themselves, an^ prove 
blind to the obrious truth diat vanity is not only 
always contemptible, but never fails to defeat its 
own object, because it wounds the amourprepre 
of those who read its effusions. 

Romances and novels innumerable have of 
late years issued from the prolific ^ 
press of Germany; any attompt to Romances in 
enumerate even their names is im- Germany: 
possible in a work of general history. *^«*' general 
Generally speakings they can not be ®"'"*®^«'' 
said fo be at all comparable to those of England 
or Prance. Scott, Bulwer, and Madame de 
Stael, have met vrith no rivals in the Father- 
land. They are generally distinguished by one 
characteristic — ^the^ paint onhr one, or at most 
two, strata of soaei^. In the first instance, 
the extravamnt admiration which was felt for 
Goethe's l^^rther led to a crowd of sentimental 
writers, who descanted on the moon,- and mid- 
night serenades, and dying lovers, tiO ridicule 
was brought over the whole subject. As usuU 
in such cases, the next school went into the op- 
posite extreme, and the exact representation of 
real life, with no fictitious admtions, became 
the great object. By its authors, society in a 
viHage or small country town in €tonnany is 
painted with minuteness and fidelity, but no- 
thing more. The village priest, the apothe- 
cary, the bailiff of the nei^boring castle, with 
occasional glimpses of the inmates of the cas- 
tle itself; tiie simple life of the shopkeepers, 
the visits of strolling actors and actresses, who 
turn the heads of all the young men; the 
return from the wars of the hussar officers, 
who captivate all the maidens; the intrigues 
of a young baron with a simple true-hearted 
Jrauj constitute in general the shape of their 
tales. 
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Another clan of noreb belong to the philo- 
sophical school ; they ere filled with 
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Tkephflo- abstract disquisitions, and resemble 
flophic nov- rather moral or metaphysical essays 
^i*^- than pictnres of life. As a necessaiy 

consequence, they are fbr the most part insnp- 
portably dull : romance may often he made the 
vehicle of the most exalted sentiment, the pur- 
est morality, but it must be by event, not pre- 
lection; by character, not disquisition. Even 
the best novels of Goethe and Wieland are not 
free from this defect; there are many passages 
which every reader is fain to pass over. It is 
remarkable how much more homespun and lim- 
ited in conception their novels are than, their 
poetry or their dramas; but a little reflection 
must show how this has come, and unavoidably 
come to pass. Novels are intended to paint 
real life, and are in general interesting in pro- 
portion as they delineate with accuracy and 
truth, and yet romantic interest, the manners 
and incidents of those with whom we are ac- 
quainted; poetiy and the drama divei^ into 
the ideal world, and bring to view the events 
and character of all ages. Imagination and 
study can find the last, bat nothing can supply 
the want of actual observation in the first xbe 
German authors, who almost all belong to the 
burgher class, and are familiar with its man- 
ners only, can paint them, and they have done 
80 admirably ; out we can expect from them 
nothing more; and it need not be said that 
they form a part only of the materials of fic- 
tion. 

To ttese observations an exception must be 
gg made in the case of the distinguished 
Coontiess authoress whose romances have ex- 
Hahn- cited unusual attention in Germany. 
HahB. j^ CooKTEss Harn-Harh has been 
gifted by nature with the true genius of poetry 
and romance; and her position in society has 
enabled her to paint its highest as well as its 
inferior scenes. Her mind is enamored of 
strong emotions ; like Rachel, she makes straight 
to them, and, passing lightly over the smiles, 
dwells with sympathetic interest on the tean. 
Her best novels have been translated into French 
and English, and have acquired a European 
reputation. There are many scenes in them, 
however, which to our ideas seem coarse, and 
the (kncmmeni is often of questionable morality 
-—a singular circumstance in an authoress who, 
in her beautiful little volume, Ave MtaiOj has 
given so many prooft of a refined mind, and of 
the most heartfelt and ocalted piety. We see 
the same strange mixture, however, in several 
other German writers, and we need not wonder 
at it when we observe it also in Steele and Ad- 
dison. It is want of refinement in taste more 
than deficiency in moral sense, which is the 
cause of this blemish in German literature ; if 
their ideas were more depraved, they would, 
like the French novelists, be more careful to 
shroud them in refined and elegant language. 

It is impossible, in a sketch of this brief de- 
scription, to give any idea of the im- 
HaU&nder ^^^'^^ crowd of romance-writen who 
during the last forty years have ap- 
peared in Germany. Their name is legion, and 
a discussion of their separate merits would oc- 
cupy many volumes ; but one has recently ap- 
peared whose merits are so great and generally 



acknowledged as to call for a separate notice. 
M. Haklandeh unites in himself several of the 
most striking qualities of our greatest contem- 
porary novelists. In graphic description of 
character, in all grades of society, and occa- 
sional pathetic power, he recalls Dickens; in 
the evolving of the stoiy, when to all appear- 
ance hopelessly complicated, he resembles Bul- 
wer. He has not, however, the profound knowl- 
edge of the human heart, or turn for philosophic 
reflection, which distinguish the works of the 
latter author. His most celebrated work, £»- 
Tvp&'scAe Sclavenleben^ b intended to exhibit a 
picture of all the stages of society, from the 
cellars, through the saloon, to the garret, in or- 
der to prove uiat the conventional bonds of civ- 
ilized life in Europe are even more galling than 
the rude fetters of the African, and that many 
a white slave would have something to envy in 
the lot of Uncle Tom. It is to be feared there 
is too much truth in this view of the effects of 
civilization, and in working it out M. Hoklander 
has evinced great dramatic power, and a thor- 
ough acquaintance with all the gradations of 
German society. His picture of the ballet- 
dancers, and their fearful subjection to the ca- 
prices of die public ; of the ardent and impas- 
sioned baron, of the restraints, etiquette, and 
difficulties of the ducal courts, and of the licen- 
tious life of the robbers, can not be exceeded in 
fidelity and force of drawing. Unfortifhately 
they are not calculated to elucidate any definite 
moral impression, and consequently faU short of 
the highest object of works of imagination, that 
of being at once true to nature and elevating in 
their tendency. The characters in the Euro- 
pdiseke Selcmenkbenj as inMy Novd by Bulwer, 
are so numerous that the two first volumes seem 
rather too complicated for interest; but in the 
last, as in the English novel, they are all made 
to concur in the cUnouement with surprising skill. 
A translation of this highly popular novel, if 
done by kindred genius, would be one of the 
most popular works of fiction of our times. 

There is onie species of fiction peculiar to 
Germany and the northern nations, 
which they have cultivated with ex- AnSLg,. 
traordinaxy success: this is that of 
supposing animals, plants, or trees, to be ani- 
mated with human feeling, and to express their 
thoughts in human language. Ahdersbn has 
composed several charming tales of this de- 
scription, which may be classed with any in the 
world for interest and simplicity. They have 
not the deep insight into human nature which 
distinguishes the somewhat similar fictions of 
La Fontaine, nor the amusing prattling of Gay; 
but in variety of fancy, richness of imagery, 
simplicity of Uionght, and versatility of imagin- 
ation, they are unrivaled. Many iaeas in them 
are entirely novel to English readers, and be- 
speak the chiU of the hyperborean regions. 
The first burst of spring after the long night of 
an arctic winter, the frozen fields of Lapland, 
the Snow Queen, the return of the swallows, 
the migration of the storiu, and many similar 
images, indicate the feelings and ideas awak- 
ened by the arctic regions, and have all the 
attractions, in some degree, of novelty to those 
dwelling in milder latitudes. His Bilderbuck 
ohne Buder is one of the most charming crea- 
tions of poetic fancy. His idea of the moon 
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recoanting all the scenes on which her mid- 
night rays fall in the wide expanse of the globe, 
in every eonntrj and in every clime, is not only 
hi^ly poetical, but affords the richest field for 
graphic power and Taried imagery. The Hin- 
doo maiden who looks for an omen of the safe- 
ty of her beloved in the waters of the Ganges, 
the iceberg of Greenland, the camel-driver shad- 
ing his face from the burning sands of the Sa- 
hara with a banch of feathers, the tragic scenes 
of the French Revointion, the horrors of the 
Moscow retreat, the simple patriarchal life of 
the Daniah isles, the infancy of Thorwaldsen, 
the last honiB of Napoleon, alternately employ 
his ma^c pencil, and form, with many others, 
a series of pictnres unrivaled in the whole field 
of German literature for simplicity, variety, and 
poetic interest. 
Jbah Paui* Richtbr has a prodigious repu- 
61, tation in Germany, bat it is by no 
Jean Paol means equally great in foreign coun- 
l^*^^'"^* tries. The reason is that his language 
is too homespun ; his' ideas are too much loc^- 
iied. He has observed and painted and phi- 
losophized with great ability within a certain 
sphere, but his vision has not gone beyond it 
Life and manners in a provincial German town, 
and the caustic observations of a sage upon 
them, constitate the staple of his productions ; 
and though diey are done with sagacious thought 
and witty satire, and often profound observa- 
tion, they are not calculated to attract universal 
notice. They have neither the deep thought 
of Bacon, nor Uie admirable wit of Cervantes, 
nor the sagacious insight into the heart, of 
Scott or Bulwer, which have gained for their 
writing? universal fame. But as pictures of a 
satire upon German life they have very great 
merit, and have made a valuable addition to 
European literature. A work of the size of 
Baoon*s Essays^ containing a selection of his 
observations and apophthegms, would be of the 
highest interest, and, like the maxims of La- 
rochefoucauld, acquire a universal reputation. 
It is not to be concluded, from the great num- 
^ her of imaginative writers in Gier- 
PliOosopUe many, and the large space allotted 
Khool-oT in ibis sketch to their consideration, 
C«nn«ny. 4^^ fj^^gy ^ ^^ ^,^1^ ^^i^ ^f litera- 
ture which the .Teutonic genius has cultivated 
with success. The German mind, eminently 
contemplative, has labored also in the field of 
phikMophy, and the works of their sages are 
not onl^ noble monuments of thought, highly 
characteristic of the turn of their minds, but 
have exercised an important influence on the 
whole character of their literature, and the des- 
tinies of their country. Unlike the French phi- 
kMophy of the same period, which is entirely 
founded on selfishness, the German is rested 
on the generous affections ; unlike the philoso- 
]^y of Locke, which refers all our ideas to im« 
pressions derived from the senses, it has em- 
braced the doctrines of the idealists, who con- 
tend for the existence of innate ideas. When 
the realists referred to the maxim of the scholi- 
asts, *' Nihil est in intellectu quod n<Hi ante fn- 
erat in sensu," Leibnitz, the father of the Teu- 
tonic philosophy, made the sublime addition, 
" Nisi intellectus ipse." It is perhaps impossi- 
ble in this much-vexed question to come nearer 
the truth than is done in tiiese words. Locke 
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was quite right when he maintained that par 
information was entirely derived from our senses, 
and the doctrine of innate ideas seems to have 
no solid foundation in what we know of human 
nature. But, on the other hand, it is equally 
clear that when certain impressions are obtain- 
ed from the senses, the mind will draw conclu- 
sions and form ideas from diem altogether for- 
eign to any thing derived from the senses ; and 
although It is doubtless true that these ideas 
could not have been formed but from the ma- 
terials furnished by the senses, it is not the less 
true that all the senses in the world could not 
have furnished the idea but for the self-acting 
powers of the sentient mind. 

KAiiT is the second father of the modem 
German philosophy, and he is regarded 
by a large class of disciples in the Fa- ^^^ 
therland rather with the veneration with 
which the disciples of Plato looked up to their 
preceptor, than with the feelings usual between 
pupils and their masters in mc^em society. It 
can not be denied that he was in many respects 
a great man. Bom, bred, and living all his 
life to a veiy advanced age inJKonigsberg, he 
derived scarce any thing from the intercourse 
of society, and found the materials for his wot Id 
of thought in his own mind, and his own mind 
alone. But these resources were immense. 
The sciences, the Uterature, the languages of 
the north, were familiar to him; and without 
seeking to apply these advantages to the acqui- 
sition of fame or fortune, he spent his life in 
solitary reflections on his own thoughts, and the 
laws by which mind is regulated. His great 
work, the Critic of Pvre &aaon^ which treats 
of the mind alone, was for nearly twenty yeais 
after its publication without readers; but at 
length some adventurous students had courage 
to open it, and such a multitude of original and 
profound ideas were discovered, as speedily led 
to its being generally studied, and acquiring a 
colossal fame in Germany. It was succeeded, 
after a long interval, by a treatise on Practical 
Recuonj and another on Judgmtnt^ the first of 
which treats of the laws of morality, and cor- 
responds to Reid*8 Active Powers, and the 
last unfolds the principles of taste and beauty. 
Without affirming that the solitaiy meditation 
of the German sage has in every instance led 
to the discovery of truth, it may safely be af- 
firmed that they are all of an elevated and en- 
nobling character, equally removed from the 
selfish egotism of the French encyclopedists, 
and the dangerous doctrines, tending to mate- 
rialism, of the English metaphysicians. What 
is chiefly to be regretted in the writings oi 
Kant is the style, which in general is so in- 
volved and obscure as to render his meaning 
extremely diffidult of comprehension even to 
the Germans themselves, and to a foreigner 
often unintelligible. This is a fault common 
to him with most other German metaphysi- 
cians, and it is in a great degree to be as- 
cribed to the extraordinaiy lengm of their sen- 
tences, which often extend over half, some- 
times a whole page ; a strange, unaooountable 
practice, which can never be snfficiently con^ 
demned, and should serve as a beacon to all 
writers in this country. 

FiCHTB and Schbllimo have pushed to an ex- 
treme the doctrine^ of Kant^ and in some le- 
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qiects brought upon them discredit. Berening 

04. the doctrines of the materialists, they 
Fiehteand make the soul all in alL In this respect 
Sol>«U^- their doctrines are akin to those of 
Bishop Berkeley ; and if philosophy is to mn 
into extreme, and discard one or other of the 
great elements of nature, it^ is better to do so 
with matter and its attribntes than mind and its 
attributes. It is needless to say, fabwever, that 
the former speaks in so forcible a manner to the 
great majority of mankind, that the latter is 
never likely to find proselytes bat among a 
small band of contemplative philosophers or 
dreamy enthusiasts. On this account no real 
danger to the interests of society or imblic mo- 
rality is to be apprehended from their lucubra^ 
tions : but the case is very diilerent with those 
who represent the soul as consisting of a par- 
ticular modification of matter, physical enjoy- 
ments as the chief end of existence, and the 
means of their acquisition the only object of a 
sensible man's pursuit. As these are the max- 
ims to which the great bulk of mankind in every 
age are in practice inclined, any system of phi- 
losophy which gives them the support of princi- 
ple is dangerous, and if generally received, 
may prove fatal to the best interests of society. 
Fichte*s doctrines are different in a gre^t meas- 
ure from those of Schelling, inasmuch as the 
former rests entirely on the contemplation of 
the mind, which he regards as necessarily en- 
dowed, like the circles or triangles of geometry, 
with certain fixed qualities, discoverable, like 
them, by the efforts of philosophy; the latter 
admits largely the influence of external nature, 
and deduces most of our ideas from its sensa- 
tions, and the charm of imagination to which its 
beauties give rise. In this respect his ideas bor- 
der on those of the materialists ; but yet vrith 
this vital difference, that the material world is 
regarded by him as the iq>pliances which sur- 
round and awaken the soiU, but not as the soul 
itself, which alone is immortal, and shall exist 
after the outer crust shall have melted away. 

The doctrines of the Crerman idealists bear so 

05. dose an affinity to those which, from 
Frederick the dawn of philosophy, have prevailed 
^^'^l®!^' among the Orientals, and expecially 
the inhabitants of Hindostan, that it was to be 
expected that ere long some one would arise 
who should trace the connection which subsists 
between them. Such a philosopher accordingly 
appeared in Fsedbbick Schlbobl, brother to 
the great aesthetic essayist. Immense study, and 
a thorough acquaintance with the Oriental lan- 
guages, had given this very eminent man almost 
as complete axnowledge of the Indian phUoeophy 
as the English scholitfs who had been brought 
into personal contact with the Brahmins ; and 
his treatise on the Language and PhUoioph^ 
of the Indians brings out in a veiy interesting 
manner, and with the aid of great learning, the 
afiinity which subsists between the thoughts and 
languages df the two great and long-separated 
families of mankind, the similarity of which 
betrays their common origin. He agrees with 
Bailly in thinking that an original race of men 
had, anterior to the date of anthendc history, 
inhabited the regions of Central Asia, and 
spread from thence, on the one hand, across 
the Himalaya snows into the plains of Hindos- 
tan ; on the other, over the Ural MountSuns into 



the Sarmatian and German fields. It is curious 
how the researches of philosophy, from whatev- 
er quarter arising, come back to the origin of 
mankind in Central Asia, and the diq>erBion of 
the children of Noah to the three quarters of 
the ancient world. 

Jaoobz is one of the few men of family and 
fortune in Germany who, surmounting 
the aristocratic prejudices with which jj^|^ 
they are sttrrounded, have devoted &eir 
talents to philosophy and literature. His prin- 
ciples are as elevated as those of Kant, but they 
differ vridely from them ; they exhibit the reac- 
tion of mind against the austere doctrines of 
that celebrated philosopher. Dissatisfied with 
placing morality, like mathematical proposi- 
tions, m certain abstract truths apart fVom hu- 
man sentiment and feeling, he has gone into 
the other extreme, and referred it altogether to 
the sensibility which, according to him, is the 
revelation to erring man of die Divine will. 
Every thing, in this view, which our feelings 
approve or admire is right, without reference to 
any other standard than those feelings them- 
selves. '* Yes," says he, in a fit of enmusiasm, 
"I would lie, like the dying Desdemona — I 
would deceive, like Orestes, when he strove to 
die in place of Pylades — ^I would assassinate, 
like Timoleon — I would commit peijnry, like 
Epaminondas or John de Witt — ^I would commit 
suicide, like Cato— I would be sacrilegious, as 
David ; far I have the internal conviction that 
in pardoning these faults, though they be ac- 
cording to the letter, man is only exercising the 
sovereign right which the majesty of his being 
confers upon him: he affixes the seal of his dig- 
nity, the seal of his divine nature, to the pardon 
which he accords.*' This eloquent hyperbole 
proves that there is something erroneous in the 
principles on which it is founded ; nor is it dif- 
ficult to see in what that error consists. • It lies 
in supposing that there is no standard of right 
or wrong ouier than what our feelings may be 
interest^ in or admire — a doctrine which would 
utterly confound all ideas of morality, and sub- 
stitute for the eternal dictates of conscience the 
efiusions of a dreamy and enthusiastic sensilnl- 
ity. 

It is often said that the character of Grerman 
thought on religious matters is ow- _ 
ing to its inhabitants having, in the Reiigioiis 
northern provinces, embraced the ebaneter oc 
Protestant faith : it would be near- f^f'JlJJ'^^ 
er the truth to say that they hare *"*' 

embraced Protestantism because they were im- 
pressed by nature with a oprtain vein of relig- 
ious thought. Iliey were dreamy and abstract 
in the cloister before ther were so in the pulpit: 
their natural turn of mmd was nursed in the 
monastery ere it reached the forum. As the 
Beformation every where was the revolt of the 
human mind against the ceremonies and cor- 
ruptions of the Church of Borne, so it ran into 
the other extreme; and in those countries in 
which the disposition of the people led to its 
being embraced with most fervor, it ended in 
the substitution of internal fervor, and ai species 
of self-applauding austerity, for the extenial ob- 
servances which had become the subject of so 
much abuse. This tendency is particularly ob- 
servable in Germany and Scotland — ^two conn- 
tries in which the national temperament of 
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roiiif^Ied gnmtjr and fervor is mnch the same, 
and in which the progress of tlie reformation 
moTemeot haa been eztremelj similar. The in- 
surrection of the boon in the former country 
WIS exactly analogous to the excesses of the 
foUoweis of John Knox in the latter. In both 
ooantries the triumph of the Reformation was 
fignalized by a system of faith which substituted 
internal illumination and fervor for external 
form and observance-^which emWaced the dog- 
ma of election, from the charitable conviction 
that a certain sect is the objedt of Divine favor, 
and an others of reprobation, and invariably 
I^aces itself in the former class and its c^po- 
Dents in the latter. 

of this sort may, during the heat of 
contest, or in the first fervor of inno- 
vation, prevail generally among a dis- 
tracted people, and, from the usual 
ikew doe- tenacity of the human mind to error 
2JJ2^^ in matters of belief, long linger among 
the peasantry and half-educated dasa- 
es. But it is impossible that they can long co- 
exist with general intelligence and reflection ; 
and thej speedily melt away before the light of 
reason. The reaction ere long begins m the 
most highly-educated classes and the strongest 
minds: the danger is that, for a time at least, 
it goes too far. It began first in Scotland. The 
principles of Blair and Robertson were the ef- 
fort of intelligent men to escape from the dog- 
mas of the Puritans, the fervor of the Covenant- 
ers, witfaoat departing from the gieat truths of 
Christianity ; and Hume's Essays and History 
afford a proof that, when the current sets in that 
direction, these limits will not long be observed. 
Tbe progress was the same, though a little later, 
in GermanT. The Rational School of divines 
indicates the reaction of human thought against 
the fervor of the peasants of Mlinster, the senti- 
mental dreams of the metaphysicians, the self- 
applauding fervor of the elect But it is easier 
to see to what cause these aberrations of thou^t 
are to be traced, and to find a parallel for them 
in the oscillations of the pendulum, than to pro- 
vide an antidote to the opposite set of errors, 
which they inevitably inauce; and great has 
been the alarm excited in the minds of the sin- 
cere friends of Christianity from the progress of 
the system of rationalism in Germany. 
SnAUSB*8 Lnrx of Jibsub Chbut is the lead^ 
^ ing work of this school, and the one 
Stmm's w^ch has done most to spread its 
u& of Je- tenets through foreign lands. It is a 
tw Christ, acheme of nuth which is peculiarly 
attractive at first sight to persons of a vigorous 
intellect, and masculine, independent turn of 
mind. Equally removed from the slavish sub- 
mission to authority and unmeaning ceremonies 
of the Roman Catholics, and the visionary dreams 
and self-4ipplauding fervor of the Puritans, it 
professes, vrithout openly disputing the f^da- 
mental doctrines of Christianity, to establish 
them on what is deemed the solid basis of truth 
and reason. To effect this olject it strives, so 
far as possible, to explain away every miracu- 
lous event, to solve every dark enigma, to elude 
eveiy metaphysical difflcultf connected with the 
Christian faith, and to reduce it to a sublime 
and beneficent system of morality, which reason 
may embrace vrithout difficulty, and reflection 
adhere to without regret. According to it, our 



Saviour was a wise and virtnous man, whose 
precepts it would be well if the worid vrould fol- 
low $ but only in a greater degree than Confu- 
cius, Socrates, or Plato, illuminated by Divine 
light. All the peculiar doctrines of Christiani- 
ty, the Trinity, the Godhead of our Saviour, the 
Fall of Man, the RedemjHion, are either denied 
or passed over with very little consideration, as 
tending only to immerse the mind in abstract 
and metaphysical questions, to the neglect of 
tiie vreightier matters of the law. 

Great is the alarm which these tenets, and 
the writings of Strauss in particular ^ 
— ^which have had an immense cir- The alsrm 
Culation in Germany — has produced theDoearis- 
among divines and the friends of re- ^^J^^ 
ligion in this country. There does "*'™*'~' 
not appear to be any real ground for these ap^ 
prehensions. A rational system of religion — 
that is, a reUgion which excludes or avoids mys- 
teries — ^never will meet vrith a general reception 
among mankind, for this simple reason, that all 
feel the subject is wrapped in mystery, and that 
aU attempts to penetrate it are vain. A system 
of faith which admits nothing but what we can 
understand, and which our reason approves, is 
universally felt to be nnsatisf^Eustory and errone- 
ous. The slightest consideration must show 
that every thing connected with religion, and 
which no faith can avoid, is a mystery which we 
may believe, but can not understand. Creation, 
birth, death, the world to come, the growth of a 
phtnl^ the formation of mind, the Supreme Be- 
ing, etemi^, infinity, omnipresence, omnipo- 
tence, are ail mysteries which can nerer be ex- 
jdained on the principles of our reason. We 
speak of them, vre give them names, we know 
they are real things, but if we analyze our 
thoughts we shall find that we can not form a 
oonception of them ; while at the same time our 
reason tells us, and their appearance in all lan- 
guages proves, that they are ideas which uni- 
veraally and inevitably arise in the human mind. 
What is the mystery of the Trinity, of which so 
much is said, but a part, and a very small part 
only, of the mystery of the omnipresence of the 
Deity, which no faith in any age has ventured 
to deny? Every reli<3^on that ever prevailed 
generally among men has admitted the doctrine 
of original sin, and the necessity of expiation by 
sacrifice — ^for this plain reason, that eveiy man 
is conscious of so much sin in himself, that he 
shrinks from meeting the Divine justice without 
some^ atonement irrespective of his own deserts. 
For this reason there is not the slightest danger 
of any system which professes to explain the 
mysteries of nature and existence by the mere 
deductions of human reason ever being perma- 
nently adopted by mankind. It may be em- 
braced by the learned during the reaction 
against the absurdities of particular sects, but 
that will be all. By the great body of the peo- 
ple it vrill be felt as utterly unsatisfactory, like 
attempting without wings to ascend to heaven. 
Revelation of mystery, Belief in the incompre- 
hensible, are in(uspensable for any creed which 
is to obtain a lasting place among men, because 
they alone are felt to satisfy their wants and be 
equal to the difiiculty. And it vrill be found in 
the end that the Christian religion, which re- 
veals enough of mystery to arrest the attention 
of the inost reflecting, and contains enoi^^ of 
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precept to be level to the comprebemion of the 
meet illiterate, is the one framed by Snpreme 
Wisdom for, and best adapted to, the combined 
strength and weakness, knowledge and igno- 
rance, boldness in tfaongfat and submission in 
belief, which we see in man. 

Such is a brief, and; of necessitjr, moet tm- 
71, perfect account of German literature, 
RafleetioBi as it has been developed during the 
on Gcnnan period embraced in this history. Its 
uterature. ^^^1 j ^^^j importance will not be duly 
appreciated unless it is recollected that it has 
been entirely the creation of eighty yean, and 
for the most part of the last half-century. Un- 
like the literature of Italy, which sprang up 
during two hundred years on the reTival of let- 
ters, or of France and England, which have 
slowly evolved during the mental strusgles of 
three centuries, it has all been produced by the 
mental effort of one or at most two generations. 
No long line of illustrious men marked its prog- 
ress: they all sprang up at once, as Minerva 
fully armed from the brain of Jupiter. Tliis 
cii^urostance is very remarkable, when the great 
extent and variety of literal^ excellence in Ger- 
many is taken into consideration ; and it is fitted 
to inspire the most consolatory belief in regard 
to the permanent nature of human progress. 
Goethe says that the human mind is constantly 
advancing, but it is in a spiral tmt ; and it may be 
added, that in a spiral the curves are alternately 
in light and shadow. The annals of his own 
country afford the clearest proof of the truth of 
the observation. To appearance, the German 
mind was entirely dormant during the long 
winter of the Middle Ages : but on the return 
of spring the ceaseless progress appeared ; it 
sprang up at once, like the burst of nature aifter 
an arctic winter. The luxuriance of intellect- 
ual vegetation which thus broke forth, teaches 
us that, even when apparently lifeless, the hu- 
man mind is incessantly acting ; that it is during 
the long period of repose that error is forgotten 
and prejudice dies out; and that under circum- 
stances where reason might despair of the for- 
tunes of the species, the beneficent powers of 
nature are incessantly acting, and preparing in 
silence the renovation of the world. 

The great characteristic of German literature, 

^ and that which gives it so inexpres- 

General 'i^^ ^ charm to readers in foreign 

ebaraeter countries, is the freshness and origin- 

"'^' most part on the study of antiquity, 
and having in some respects attained its highest 
excellence when the classical authors exclusive- 
ly formed the taste of all persons of cultivated 
minds, the literature of Italy, Spain, France, and 
England, of necessity is deeply imbued with its 
images, and regulated by its ideas. The F^iench 
and Italian drama is entirely classical ; not only 
are the characters and events almost all taken 
from the history of Greoe or Rome, but the fin- 
est plajTB of Racine, Comeille, Voltaire, Alfieri, 
and Metastasio, are little more than free trans- 
lations of those of Sophocles and Euripidee. No 
scholar need be t^d bow deeply read Milton 
and Tasso, and Ariosto and Dvuite, were in 
classical lore, and how much they are indebted 
to the genius of antiquity for many of their 
most captivating beauties and constant allusions. 
But it IS otherwise with the Germans, at least 



with such of their writers as are distinguished 
by the true national character. The Teutonic 
race, when they settled in the Fatherland, liad 
pi^otic feeling enough to discard not only the 
language, but the ideas of Greece and Borne. 
Their tiioughts are as novel as their words are 
strange to foreign ears. Their finest writers, 
Schiller, Goethe, and WieUmd, have borrowed, 
indeed, from ancient literature its taste and re- 
finement, but they have engrafted them on their 
own thoughts and images and feelings. From 
this auspicious union has sprung a progeny 
more charming than either of the parents taken 
singly. In reading the great German- writeie, 
while we have not lost the charm of ancient 
taste, we feel that we have- entered, as it were, 
upon a new world ; a fresh soil has been turned 
up, and the earth teems with the luxuriance 
of virgin vegetation. Their ideas are often so 
novd, and yet so beautiftil, that we are led to 
suspect fmr a moment that they had been the 
creation of some purer age, and after being 
buried for centuries, been newly turned up by 
modem hands — like the Grecian statues, which, 
after lying for fifteen hundred years under the 
ruins of antiquity, emerge pure, unsallied in 
pristine beauty, when revealed by the zeal of 
modem industry. 

The chief reproach which is usually made 
against modem German literature, is .^ 
its romantic and sentimental charac- n^ roman- 
ter, and its inapplicability to the af- tic and mb- 
fairs of the world, whether in nations t»in«nial 
or individuals. It is impossible to *^»»"*«'«'- 
deny that there is some truth in this observa- 
tion ; and certainly, when the enthusiasm of the 
German mind came to be applied in 1848 to 
political af&irs, it afforded no indication of be- 
ing qualified to produce a stable or practicable 
form of government. Probably, too, if any one 
were to take Wilhebn Meuter or Werther for a 
guide in private life, he would be as efiectually 
ruined as the cause of German freedom was in 
that year by the excesses of its supporters. But, 
all this notwithstanding, the tone of German 
literatule, upon the whole, is of a noble and 
elevating character, and such as is fitted to pro- 
duce the most beneficial effects on the character 
of mankind. It has one inestimable quality — 
it is for the most part unselfish ; its follies and 
weaknesses, such as they are, are all of a gene- 
rotis and rotnantic character. As such, it is 
eminently fitted to combat the egotism and 
selfishness which is the root of nearly all the 
social cfrils that afilict mankind, and which in- 
crease in intensity and infiuence with the growth 
of riches and the progress of cirilization. Be- 
yond all question, the tone of German litera- 
ture had a material influence in producing that 
burst of generous enthusiasm which, in the war 
of liberation, efiected the deliverance of the 
Fatherland. And if it be said, What is the use 
of all this romance and sentiment — to what 
practical purpose can it be applied ? the answer 
is, it is the antidote to the selfishness which is 
the bane of humanity, and the corrective of the 
greatest debaser of the human mind, the most 
prolific source of human erils. " What is the 
use," says Madame de Stael, "of the Apollo 
Belridere, the pictures of Raphael, the poetry 
of Racine? What does all that is beautiful 
serve, if not the soul itself? It is the same 
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vitii phalotophy ; it is the beanty of thonght : 
it attests the dignity of that Being which is eter- 
nal aad invisible, and ne?er ceases to strive 
t De r Alto- '^'^ ^h»X is eternal and invisible, how 
masne, til. far soever it may be removed from 
il&,p.ili. «]l that is gross in present exist- 
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The same principles which have influenc^ 
74 the literatnre and philosophy of 

OkyeetoTdM Germany appear also in the fine 
tee arts im arts. The imitation of nature is not 
'**™*'^- the object they pursue— it is ideal 
beavty to which they aspire; and it is the 
incessant striving afier that elevated shadow 
which is the real canse of the greatness which 
they have attained. It is to this that is to be 
ascribed the extraordinary perfection to which 
diey have brought the art of music, the one of 
the fine arts which has the least relation with 
the wants or appliances of present existence. 
Moconr and BsviHoyEN stand alone in this 
respeet ; even Italian music mnst yield to the 
vanecy of their conceptions, the brilliancy of 
their ezpreasion, the pathos of their sentiment. 
It is the constant effort to express the ideal 
which has produced tins exceUence. ''The 
impreasion," says Madame de Stael, ''which 
we receive from the fine arts has not the small- 
est amJogy to that which imitation, how peif ect 
Boevor, produces. Man has in his soul innate 
feelings, which the real will never completely 
satisfy ; and it is to these sentiments that the 
imagination of painters and poets has given 
form and lifb. The first of arts — ^musio — ^what 
does it imitate? Tet of all the gifts of the 
Divinity it is the moat magnificent for the very 
reasam that it i« the moat wttperflmuM, The sun 
laves OS his light ; we breathe Uie air of a serene 
heaven ; wXL the beauties of nature tend in some 
way to the use of man ; music alone is of no 
utility, and it is for that reason it is so noble, 
and moves us so profoundly. The farther it is 
removed from any practical application, the 
nearer ia it Imra^t to that secret fountain of 
a De r AOe- <>^' thoughts, which is always only 
nagne, tu. rendered more distant by its a{^liea- 
***• tlon to any practical object."* 

Tbokwaldsbk is a Dane by birth ; but Den- 
73. mark is but a promontory •of Ger- 
TbomU- many, and the Danes are a branch 
■»- only of the great Teutonic race. Like 

Andersen and l^cho Brahe, though bom in 
Denmark, he may be claimed as one of the 
glories of the Teutonic race. In some respects 
he is the greatest sculptor that modem Europe 
has produced. There is no imitation about him ; 
his conceptions, like those of all his country- 
men, are drawn from himself alone. He has 
not the vast imagination and daring genius of 
Michael Angelo, but neidier has he Us bisarre 
and sometimes grotesque coneeptiona. Not less 
refined in taste and delicate in execution than 
Canova, he is more original ; he has taken from 
Uie antique their aspiration after the ideal, but 
not copied their forms. Canova, in his greatest 
works, has done little more ; his "Perseus" in the 
Vatican is an obrious imitation of the Apollo ; 
his "Venos'* is a modernised and half>veiled 
Venus de Medicis. The difference between 
these two great artists is seen in Thorwaldsen's 
"Venus presenting the Apple to Paris:** not 
less beantiful in form than Canova*S| it is en- 



tirely original ; the attitude is nnlike any thing 
in the antique. His " Triumph of Alexander** 
is the finest series of basso-relievos that modem 
genius has produced. It is a singular circum- 
stance, indicating how many exceptions must 
be made to the general opinion that the fine 
arts can flourish only in the regions of the sun, 
that the mighty genius of Thorwaldsen has been 
warmed into life on die shores of the Baltic, and 
only required to be matured in taste amidst the 
monuments, of Rome. 

Damvek^r is another proof that it is in the 
north that we are now to look for the 70. 
successors of Phidias. His "Ariadne Btnneker 
seated on the Panther** has all the uxlKin. 
delica<nr and beauty of the antique, while, at the 
same tune, it is quite original ; the eternal im- 
itation of Greek forms and attitudes has been 
i^ndoned by one who had yet inhaled to the 
full extent their spirit. The study of antiquity, 
whether in art or literature, is the best foundation 
for fresh excellence, if it is done in a worthy 
spirit — ^that is, l^ a perception of its taste, and 
i desire to rival, not copy, its remains. Con- 
sidered as the study of achieved and impassable 
excellence, which is to be imitated, not emu- 
lated, it is nothing but a fetter on the human 
mind, and ms^ chain it fbr ages to correct 
mediocrity. Tbe recent sculptors of Germany 
have shown that they have studied tiie antique 
in the true spirit. Kiss's group of the " Ama- 
Eon combating the Tfger** is wortiiy of being 
placed beside the finest Metopes of the Parthe- 
non ; for it is not merely ideal beauty, but ideal 
beauty in the moment of violent action — a cUf- 
ficttlt but not impossible combination, and which, 
when mastered, reveals the highest powers, as 
weU as conception of art Compare the Apollo 
Belvidere witn the fighting g^diator, ana this 
will at once appear. The bronze statues re- 
cently erected at Berlin and Munich, by Kiss, 
Bausch, and several of their countrymen, have 
opened, as it were, a new era in art, and show- 
ed that regeneration may in the end spring even 
from the conquests of barbarism, and that in art 
as well as nature, the "Goths have broken in 
and amended the puny breed.** 

The modem school of German painting is 
not less characteristic of the com- 77. 
bined caution and daring, imitation Painting in 
and originality, industry and genius, <3«rmany. 
which nature seems to have impressed as its 
signet-mark on the Teutonic race. In p6rtrait 
painting it has \xf no means attained the level 
of Titian or Vandyke, of Reynolds or Raebnm ; 
perhaps the existing society in Germany does 
not affbrd sufficient encouragement for such a 
school to arise in that department of art But 
it is otherwise in landscape painting; in that 
bmnch the German masters have attained an 
eminence b^ond their contemporaries in any 
other country of Europe, and in some respects 
on a level with the finest remains of ancient 
art They have reached that which is the very 
essence of beauty in painting — combined mi- 
nuteness of finishinp and generality of effect. 
The breadth of their pieces renders them im- 
pressive at any distance, their exquisite details 
worthy of admiration on the closest inspection. 
This combination, so uniformly conspicuous in 
the works of nature, and so charmingly imitated 
in her most ^ted disciples^ Claude and Pons- 
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gin, is the chief characteristic and chief exceU 
lence of the modem school of €rennan paint- 
ii^. 
The landscapes of the chief modern Geiman 
7a. artists are much in the style of 
Their roman- RaTsdael, so far as the coloring 
tic charac^. n^d general effect go ; but the sub- 
jects are much wQder and more romantic^they 
savor more of Salvatoi's conceptions. The rug- 
ged and magnificent scenery of Norway, with 
its fiords, its rapids, its cataracts, its dark for- 
ests and snowy mountains, its herds pf nsindeer 
and clouds of birds, has strongly attracted the 
Teutonic imagination. It has Sown back to the 
mountains of Scandinavia as to its native seats, 
and inhaled the spirit which, in the mighty isl- 
and of the west, has inspired the kindred genius 
of poetiy: 

" Oh, knrer of the desert, baU ! 
Say in what wild and pathless vale, 
Or in what lonely moontaln-side, 
Midet fkllfl of water, yoa reside ! 
Midst broken rocks— a mgged seene— 
With green and grassy dues between ; 
Midst airests dan (tf* aged oak, 
Ne*er echoing to the woodman's stroke, 
'Where Nature loves to sit alone. 
Majestic, on her craggy throne !^— Wabtoit. 

Architecture has shared in the general move- 
79. ment of the German mind during 

German arch- the last half centniy, and many im- 
itecture. posing monuments of that noble art 

have arisen in the German field. They differ 
from tibe stately cathedrals of the medieval ages ; 
they have not the austere but impressive gloom 
of the Gothic style. They share in Uie brill* 
iancy of Grecian imagination, without the pas- 
sion for variety which has corrupted its style in 
the Italian cities. The magnificent^perstyle of 
the Walhalla Oferhangs in awful sublimit the 
stream of the Danube; the beautiful fronts of 
the Glyptothek charm the eye amidst the pil- 
lared scenefy of Munidi. Nowhere is to be 
seen a finer specimen of the masculine grandeur 
of the Doric style than in the Brandenburg 
Gate of Berlin, or of the riches of the Ionic and 
Corinthian, than in the palace front and some 
of the public edifices of that capital. Yet is it 
perhi^M to be regretted that the vast genius of 
Gfermany has in this art in a manner forgot its 
proper vocation, and sought the beautiful in the 
refinement of imitation rather than the bold- 
ness of originality. Certainly the stately mag- 
nificence of the cathedral of Ulm, the graceful 
spire of Strasbourg, the exquisite beanty of that 
of Cologne, destined to be the most perfect 
Gothic edifice in the world, show that the Teu- 
tonic genius has no need to recur to the Par- 
thenon of Athens, or St. Peter*s of Rome, for 
the most impressive models of architectural 
beautv. 

If it be true, as the wisest of men in every 
age have affirmed, that 

** Mnsie hath charms to tame the savage breast," 
tiiere is no countiy which ^ould be so civil- 
gQ ised as Germany, for there is none 

General pas- where melody has so profoundly 
sion for mnsie moved the hearts of the people, 
in Germany, xhe taste for it is not confined, as 
in some other countries, to the higher or more 
cultivated classes, but extends to Uxe whole in- 
habitants. Enter that church in Silesia, and 
yon wiU hear Luther's Hymn sung in a style 



which would do honor to ai^ opera in Europe ; 
join in the evening devotions of that cottage in 
Saxony, and you will see how music has soft- 
ened and refined those rugged breasti ; join in 
the enraptured circle which surrounds die mag- 
nificent assemblage of regimental bands on the 
Parade of Mayence, and the strong bent of Grer- 
man taste to the enjoyments of music wiU at 
once appear. Nothing has so much tended to 
advance the civilization and refine the feelings 
of the country as this strong and universal d^ 
position ; for^ne of all the creations of human 
genius, music is necessarily and universally pure 
and ennobling in its influence. Literature may 
be perverted to the worst of purposes, and be- 
come the corrupter instead of the purifier of 
mankind; painting, l^ the exhibition of mere- 
tricious objects, can too powerfully inflame the 
senses; poetry may become the syren which 
lures us by the light of gemus to perdition ; but 
the influence of music can never be pernicious, 
or lead to any thing but the refinement of the 
feelings. Incapable of application to any pur- 
pose OT practical utility, having no voice which 
reaches die other senses, it only speaks the more 
powerfully to the heart ; and rouses, by its all- 
mi^c influence, when not indulged to such a 
degree as to enervate the mind, no other feel- 
ings but those which tend to deeds of heroism 
or thoughts of love. 

Bbbthovbh is by common consent^ and the 
universal opinion of the best judges^ 
put at the veiT head of modem com- see^oven 
posers. Sublimity and variety are 
his great characteristics; he is the Michael 
Angelo of music. Like that great master of 
punting, his conceptions are vast and daring 
and his powers equal to their full expression. 
He is essentially, and beyond any other com- 
poser, sublime; but, like Milton, he knows how 
to relieve intense emotion by the awakening of 
softer feelings ; and none can more powerfully 
thrill the heart by grandeur and melt it by sym- 
phony. Music in his hands exhibits its full 
powers, and takes its place at once where ]S(a- 
dame de Stael has assigned it, as the first of 
the fine arts, the most ethereal in its nature, the 
most refining in its tendency, the most severed 
from the grossness of sense, and which pene- 
trates at once, like a sunbeam from heaven, into 
the inmost recesses of the soul. Beethoven^s 
pieces, however, like Idilton's Paradise Last, or 
Michael Angelo's frescoes, are not adapted for 
ordinary capacities, nor are they calculated to 
awaken universal admiration. They are too 
complicated for an uninitiated ear, which is al- 
ways most powerfully attracted bv simplicity and 
melody. Beyond any other of the fine arts, the 
pleasure of music is felt by the most illiterate 
classes; yon can not see a military band go 
thsouj^ the street without perceiving that. But 
a scientific education, and no small proficiency 
in the art, are indispensable to a perception of 
its highest excellences, which none fed entire- 
ly but such as are themselves capable of expres- 
sing them. 

K Beethoven is the Michad Angelo of music, 
MosABT is its Raphael. Not less than 
that dirine master of the sister art, his |^J^, 
inmost soul was filled with the mysteri- 
ous harmonies, the thrilling thoughts, which, 
\ emerging) aa it were, through the chinks of 
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tfaoaght, fiH the mindB of all who feel thiB infln- 
ence with sympAthetlc nrntnre. They throw 
the mind lor a few seConoB or miimtes into a 
species of trance or reverie, too enchanting for 
long eadoruice, and which affords periiaps the 
nearest foretaste which this world presents of 
the jojB of heaven. It is the peculiarity of the 
highest efibrts and most perfect prodocttons of 
the fine arts alone to produce ihis ephemeral 
reTerie, and when it is awakened it is the same 
in all. The emotion produced by the Holy 
Families of Raphael is identical with that awak< 
ened by the symphonies of Mocart, and akin to 
tibal which springs fitun the contemplation of 
the Fardienon of Athens, or reflection on the 
Ammtmo of Miltcm. Mosart had the very high- 
est powers ; but though gifted with the fiiculty 
of prodacing the snUime,he inclined, like Schil- 
ler, to the tender or patheticj and never moved 
the heart so profoundly as when his lyre rung 
responsive to the wail of ailection or tiie notes 
of love. 
Hatdn was a veiy great composer, but his 
character was d^erent as a whole from 
Battel, ^i^®'^ Beethoven or Mozart. His con- 
ceptions were in the highest degree 8ub> 
lime ; human imagination never conceived any 
thing more \ottj tlum some bursts in the *' Cre- 
ation." Thev have rendered into sound with 
magic force the idea, ** Let there be light ; and 
there wss light." If a continued comparison is 
permitted to the great masters of the pencil, he 
was the Anibale Caracci of music. Like him, 
his powers were ^^cat and various, but he aimed 
ratlwr at their display dian the expression of 
genuine heart-felt feeling. Not that he was 
without sentiment, and could not, when he so 
inclined, give it the most charming expression ; 
no great master in any of the fine arts ever was 
withont it. But it was not the native bent of 
his mind ; that led him- rather to the exhibition 
of hl^ grcAt and varied powers. His reputation 
with the world in general is perhaps greater 
than that of Beethoven, because there is more 
simplicity in his compositions ; one key-4iote is 
more uniformly sounaed, and a single emotiofi 
which can be shared by all is more effectively 
produced. But for that very reason he is less 
the object of impassioned admiration to the 
gifted fisw to whom the highest powers and deep- 
est mysteries of the art are familiar, and who 
know how that great master could wield the 
former and penetrate the latter. 
Ko Englishman need be told that Hakdbl was 
a very great composer. In the composi- 
^ tion of warlike music— of those strains 
which are to animate the soldier in the 
field of battle, and cause danger, and wounds, 
and death to be forgotten — he never was sur- 
passed. It was not merely, however, in the com- 
position of these animating and heart-stirring 
]neces that Handel was great ; his powers were 
as variooB as they were transcendent, and no 
one has ever expressed the feelings of piety, the 
^ow of adoradAn, with greater efit^t by the 
wordless but all-powerful eloquence of the ear. 
No musical festival can ever take place without 
his works occupying a prominent place, and from 
age to age they will continue, uke the poems 
of Homer, to enchant successive geuMations, 
and perpetuate, in the most aerial of the fine 
arts, the glory of the Fatherland.r 
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It has been the extraordinaiy lot of Germany 
to have produced, almost in a sin- 
gle ^neration, five of the greatest MendSsolm 
musical composers which the world 
ever knew. Little inferior to any of the three 
who had gone before him in the peculiar branch- 
es in which they excelled, Mendelssohn was 
superior to any in the felicity widi which he 
wielded ihwe varied powers. If his immortal 
predecessors exceeded him in separate composi- 
tions, he was superior to them in the genius of 
his combinations, and the bewitching manner 
in which he united in a single piece all the 
charms of melody and all the magic of harmony. 
Of him, as compared with Beethoven and Mo- 
zart, may be said, in the words of the poet, ap- 
plied to the masters of song : 



^ Tb6 flrat in loftfneM of cbonght rariMsaed, 

• The next in tendernesB— in both Uie last : 
The Ibrce of Nature eoold no ftitber go ; 
To make a third, ahe Joined the other two.** 

Mendelssohn's genius is of the very highest kind ; 
there is no one capable of judging of the subject 
who does not regard it with the utmost enthusi- 
asm. Beyond any other known composer — ^more 
90 than either Bossini or Mozart — ^his composi- 
tions unite many and varied beauties, indicating 
a mind foil of conceptions, and capable of turn- 
ing its vast powers at will to the expression of 
any sentiment, the expression of any charm. 
In his **Lieder ohne Worte,' of world-wide 
reputation, and his '* Overture to the Mid-sum- 
mer Niffht's Dream," he has shown himself as 
thorou^ a master of tenderness and brilliancy, 
as in Mb oratorios of " St. PauF' and <' Elijah*' 
he has of the lofty and sublime. This is the 
invariable characteristic of the highest class of 
ffenius — ^that which is master not less of itself 
uian others, and can regulate, even in its wild- 
est flights, the powers of an imagination which 
charms the world by a strength of mind which 
nothing can shake, a delicacy of taste which 
nothing can pervert 

Spohb, the author of the celebrated opera 
of "Faust,*' and GlOck, of manv 86. 
funed ones, in particular *^ Iphigenie,'^' Spohr and 
are both too celebrated in the musical <^iQck- 
world not to deserve a {dace in the gallery, how- 
ever imperfect, of German genius dunng the 
last half century. Their merits, universally 
appreciated by the musical world, are less so 
by the public in general, for a reason peculiar 
to music, or at least more applicable to it. than 
to any other of the fine arts. This is, that 
thou^ it is the one of the fine arts which in its 
simpler form is most universally felt by the whole 
of mankind, it is the^one which, in its more com- 
plicated, is felt in its full force by the smidlest 
circle. In truth, no one can duly appreciate, 
or even understand, the higher branches of 
music, to whom nature has not given not mere- 
ly the delicacy of ear requisite for appreciating 
the charm of sound, but the flexibility and pow- 
er of hand capable of producing it. Like the 
figures of Michael Angelo, he must be a thor- 
ough draughtsman who can even understand 
them. 

Lord Bacon says that felicities are the bless- 
ings of the Old Testament, and misfortunes of 
the New. Never was a more striking example 
of the truth of this profound observation afforded 
than in the intellectual resnirection of Grermany 
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Reflections on 
the influence 
of reeen^ die- 
aeten on ihe 
German mind. 



during the last half century. It is sometimes 
well for nations as well as individ- 
uals to be in affliction. Compare 
the selfishness and egotism, the 
courtly cormpdon and popular in- 
difference, the aristocratic pride 
and general submissiveness of the 
first part of this period, with the generous sacri- 
fices and heroic struggles of the war of libera- 
tion, the intellectual actirity, social ameliora- 
tion, and vast stride in national enei^, and in 
the development of the elements of future free- 
dom whidi have succeeded it, and the immense 
impulse given to the German mind by the war 
of the French Revolution will at once appear. 
It is not in vain that their fields have been 
drenched in blood ; that the chariot of Napoleon 
has rolled over their surface ; that the iron of 
subjugation has entered their soul, its bittemei^ 



been brought home to ereiy dwelHng; with those 
mortifications the courage was strengthened 
which might redress, in that agony the spirit 
was inhaled which might overcome them. Pe- 
riods of suffering are seldom in the end lost to 
the cause of humanity, or the moral discipUne 
of nations ; it is the sunshine of prosperity which 
spreads the fatal corruption. The parallel bursts 
of Grecian genius after the Persian invasion ; 
of Roman, with the civil wars of CsBsar and 
Pompey ; in Italy, after the eflVnt of the Cm- 
sades ; in England, with the Great Rebellion ; 
in France, with the Revolution; in Genniiny, 
after the war of Liberation, prove that periods 
of national disaster form part of the general sy^ 
tem of Divine administration, and are the great 
means by which individual selfishness is obliter- 
ated by common feeling, and energy called forth 
by the rude discipline of suffering. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 




FBOM TRB SXTDfCnOir OT TUB HERBDITAKT PEESAOS IN DCCEMRIS, 1881, TO THE B8- 
TABLIBHMBIfT OV MIUTABY OOYBIUnnHT BT THE SUFFRBSSION OF THE RBYOLT IN THB CLOIB- 
8T. MBBI IN JCNB, 1881, AND THB TEBATT WITH HOLLAND IN MAT, 1818. 

that conntiT, had redaced all who were engaged 
in the prodnction of laxuries — ^that is, the im- 
mense majority of die working classes — to the 
last stages of destitution. It was hard to say 
whether the yine-growers of the GKronde, the 
silk-weavers of Lyons, the cotton-spinners of 
Roaen, the jewelers or the printers of Paris, were 
in the greatest distress. In Bordeaux there were 
twenty-two thousand workmen out of employ- 
ment ; in Paris the number exceeded sixty thou* 
sand. At Nismes the fiincy silks had sunk to a 
third in price, and the wages of the workmen 
had undergone a similar diminution. Montpel- 
Uer, which depended chiefly on the sale of wines^ 
was in the utmost distress, and kmdly com- 
plained of the recent rise in the odroi on that 
article ; and in Lyons the sufiering had become 
such, that the only question seemed to he when 
a half of the entire inhabitants were to expire 
of fEunine. Fronk 4 to 6 liiancs a day (9s. 4dL 
to 6s.), which they had been in the tune of 
Charles X., the wages of skilled woikmen had 
fallen snccessiTely to 40^ 85, 25 sons ; and at 
lensth, in October, 1831, matters had ccMne to 
such a pass, that the most industrious worionaa 
could only earn 18 sous (Sd.) a day by working 
eighteen hours; and even at those miserable 
wages numbers were oat of employment alto- 
gether. Nor was the condition of the masters 
more consoling, for eyen at these low rates of 
wages, such had been the fall of prices in the 
manufactured article, that th^ cotild not work 
at a profit ; and numerous failures among the 
most considerable, both threw numbers of work- 
men out of employment, and fearful- ^ ^^ 
ly augmented the general consteina- m. i?m?' 
tion.* 



Bt the suppression of the Hereditaiy Peerage, 
and vesting the choice of the mem- 
bers of the Upper House for life in 
the executive, the French Revolu- 
tionists had carried out their prin- 
ciples, which were less directed 
against the Crown than the aris- 
tocracy, and aimed rather at equality of polit- 
ical rights than the establishment of security 
from restraint or personal freedom. But by so 
doing they had immensely increased the power 
of the executive magistrate, by whatever name 
he might be called, because thev had rendered 
all the authorities in the State dependent upon 
bis i^pointment, and made the Tuileries the cen- 
tre from which not only all the real power, but 
all the lucrative patronage of the Government 
was to flow. To a generation thinting for pleas- 
vre and excitement, and tormented with artifi- 
cial wants, iriiich, save from government ap- 
pointments, they had no means of gratifying, 
this circumstance before long gave an immense 
preponderance to the Crown. Asiatic had been 
excnanged ftx European civilization; the pre- 
fects hM come in place of the pashas ; but with 
that chttoge had come also the loss of that he- 
reditaiy independence and fbdtj^ of purpose, 
which, from the influence of territorial posses- 
siona descending fit>m father to son, has char- 
acteriaed European socie^, and in its room had 
been substituted the ephemeral changes of the 
Asiatic governments, where every thing depends 
on the Vigor and capaci^ of the chief. But these 
eflfects were future : in the mean time, the result 
of the triumph of democracy was a vast addition 
to the power of the Executive ; and the Citizen 
King, strong in the support of the army, the Na- 
tional Guard, the burgner Liberals, and a por- 
tion of the liberal press, all of whom were re- 
tained in his service by the influence of the im- 
mense patronage which he eigoyed, was for tiie 
present at least beyond the reach of attack. 
But though the political revolution was over, 
^ and the throne of Louis Philippe, 

Sodaldsngers so far as external appearances went, 
or tto Govern- firmly established, the interior of 
"*U^ society was in a very different state, 

""** and the seeds of evil were begin- 

ning to germinate which were destined in the 
end to overturn it. The state of the working 
classes, especially in the great towns, which, as 
already shown,' had rapidly dete- 
! iM^||4^ riorated since, and in conseonence 
of^ the first Revolution, had been 
faroi^ht to a perfect climax of horror by the ef- 
fects of the second. The almost entire stoppage 
of pureliasea and expenditure in France, in con- 
sequence <^ the terrors which had seized all the 
affluent classes, combined with the correspond- 
ing reductions in the English market, from the 
effect of ^ simultaneous Befonn agitation in i 



The general condition of the working classes 
in France at this period is thus set $. 

forth by the id>le Republican and L-Btaae'splo- 
Socialist historian ; and his descrip- ^^^ the 
tion, as a picture of their drcum- riinnooln 
stances after two successful revolu- Fmee at this 
tions, deserves a place beside that pviod. 
which Gibbon has transcribed from the contem- 
porary annalists of the condition of the Eternal 
Ci^ at the time of its capture by the Goths : 
** Never had society been abandoned to such dis- 
orders as those which now afflicted it under the 
direction of its offldal guides. There was an 
incessant strife of masters for the command of 
the market— of workmen for the command of 
employment; of the masters against the work- 
man for the fixing of his wages — of the workman 
against the macMne destined to destroy by su- 
perseding him ; such was, under the name of 
flnee competition, the picture of the situation of 
France, viewed in an industrial asjiect. What 
a picture of social disorder ! The great capital- 
ists gaining the victory in the strife, as the strong 
battalions in the field of battie, and the principle 
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of kussezjaire leading to resnlte as minons as 
the meet odious monopolies ; the great mana- 
facturers ruining the small, and the great mer- 
chants the lesser; osuiy by degrees gaining 
possession of the soil — a moaemJeudctUty worse 
than the old; the landed property burdened by 
debt to above a thousand millions (£40,000,000) ; 
independent artisans giving place to those who 
are mere serfs; capital ingulfing inself with 
shameless avidity in the most perilous under- 
takinffs; all interests armed, the one against 
the other ! The proprietor of vines at open war 
with the proprietor of woods; the raisers of 
sugar with the raisers of beet-root ; the colonies, 
the sefr-port towns, with the manufacturers in the 
interior ; the provinces of the north against the 
provinces of the south ; Bordeaux against Paris ; 
here markets overflowing to the despair of the 
capitalists, there work-shops shut to the despair 
of the workmen ; commerce turned into a strug- 
gle of legalized frauds and understood falsehood ; 
the nation advancing to the reconstruction of 
feudality, by usury of a financial oligarchy, by 
credit; the discoveries of science turned only 
into instruments of oppression ; the conquests 
of genius over nature into anns for the conflftt; 
Qrranny multiplied in some degree by the very 
magnitude of pn^gress ! 

^'Tom to the working classes: is their con- 
dition more encouraging ? The pro- 
lHaerabie i^taire servant of a master workman 
eondiUonof seeking, OQ a crisis, his bread by 
^working beggaiy or revolt; the father of the 
*^''^' workman going at sixty years of age 
to die in an hospital; his daughter at sixteen 
prostituting herself to gain a livelihood ; his son 
doomed to breathe from seven years of age the 
contaminated air of great work-shops, to add to 
the earnings of the family ; the bed of the work- 
mauj rendered improvidaU bjf ndaery^ becoming 
horribly Jrvitfid, and the proUtaires menacing 
the kingdom with an inundation of beggars! 
Such was the material condition of society. On 
the other hand, so far as their moral condition 
was concerned, no attachment to traditions ; the 
spirit of inquiiy, denying every thing, and yet 
affirming nothing, and acknowledging no other 
religion but the love of gain. Marriage made a 
matter of speculation, an object of business— a 
sort of industrial specnlation--the cheapest way 
of providing a person to serve in a shop. As 
marriage, though contracted in that hideous 
fashion, was declared indissoluble by law, the 
want of divorce was, in Paris and all the great 
towns, almost always supplied by adultery. To 
the disorders which arose in families from the 
fragility of the nnptial tie, was joined the un- 
secuily spectacle of the children disputing for 
the crumbs of the paternal inheritance with each 
other, or with their mother. 

** In the working classes, the dissolution of 
5, families proceeded from a different 
Wretciied- cause, but one still more painful. 
DM* ^f the Money among them was the main 
dMMJi'and <^i>^ of prostitution. Marriage be- 
jthelr oonae- ing among the proUtairee nothing but 
qaentprofll- an increase of burdens, and libertin- 
<*^y -ism an effort to escape from suffering, 

poverty came in a manner to be linked to pov- 
erty ; misery engendered concubinage, and con- 
cubinage infanticide. If the children were 
apared, it was only to be sent at the most ten- 



der age to manufactories, where the strength 
of the body was destroyed by premature and ex- 
cessive labor, and the health of the mind de- 
stroyed by the contact of the sexes. There you 
see every morning at five, at the doon of the 
factories, a crowd of pale, sickly children, with 
downcast eyes and livid cheel^, walking with 
bent backs, like old men. Hie social systeift, 
founded on competition, is to sudi a d^;ree 
cruel and insensate, that it not only stifles the 
intelligence and depraves the disposition of the 
poor man's child, but it even withers up and ex- 
tinguishes in them the principle of life. Hence 
it was that M. Charles Dupin said in the Cham- 
ber of Peers, that out of 10,000 young men con- 
scribed in the ten chief manufacturing districts 
of France, 8980 were found to be infirm or de- 
formed ; while out of a similar number 
in the agricultural districts there were \}"S^^ 
only 4^."» *"• •"• •"• 

Doubtless it would be unjust to impute the 
whole of this hideous picture to the 0. 
Revolution. Many causes concur- Tbe R«Toftv« 
red to bring such a state of things ^J®"* ''■* "wj 
about ; and those who are familiar tbMe^eSi^ 
with Uie social state of our princi- but tt acpm- 
pal manufacturing cities, will find ^^^^ thten. 
some at least of these features, with which they 
are too familiar. The facts, too, brought out by 
the last census of Great Britain, that out of one 
hundred children bom in Manchester and Liv- 
erpool only forty-nine and a half survive the 
age of five years, and that in X«ondon three- 
fitths of the persons above twenty years of age 
have been bom elsewhere, lead to the conclu- 
sion that the physical consequences of such em- 
ployment and accumulation of human beings 
are nearly as formidable with us as on the other 
side of the Channel.* But still Uiis striking 
picture of tbe state of France, after two suocess- 
ful revolutions, at least demonstrates that snch 
social convulsions have no tendency to remove 
the greatest and most s^oos of social evils. 
And when it is recollected how large a portion 
of the darkest features in this picture is ascribed 
by the Republican historian to the desperate ef- 
fects of the principle of competition pervading 
all classes, it is evident that they must veij 
much have increased them ; for the principle of 
revolution is to introduce absolute freedom of 
competition into every department of industry ; 
and its inevitable effect, by diminishing the con- 
sumption of the rich, is to lessen ^e demand 
for labor, and increase the competition for em- 
ployment. 

Fh>m whatever cause they arose, the social 
evils of the manufacturing classee* were such, in 
the latter months of the year 1831, that a con- 
vulsion had plainly become inevitable. Opin- 
ions differed among economists as to the canses 

* In Glasgow, It sppeuv fhmi the admirable etatletical 
tables prepared by my ea teem ed ftiend Dr. Strang, tint 
in tbe y^ara 1858, 1854, which were two of uncommon 
proeperity, the deaths of chUdren nnder five veara oT age 
were 7040 and 0670 reepectlvely, the regieterea births only 
7507 and 8785 In theae years, showing a rale oTmoitality 
much mora alaroiins than either Mandieater or Liverpool. 
There is reason to believe, however, that the real births 
were 18,000 ; showing atill the deaths nnder Ave yean of 
age above 50 per cent, of the whole. ** Without a eon- 
siant immiiration (torn tha ooantry,** says Dr. Strang. 
** into the city, Glasgow, instead of continuing a eity or 
progression, would be retrogressive in its population.**— 
SoeitU and Bemutmte Statutict <^ GUugvw^ 18Sft. By 
Dr. Stsaro. p. 7-18. 
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to whidi the ioordiiuite' distress was onring. 
Some, among whom was the cele- 
brated M. Say, had the courage to 
ATOw tiiat they were mainly owing 
to the frantic innorations of the 
Constitaent Assembly, which, by 
destroying aU guilds, fraternities, 
md associations among the woilang 
ctSMsea, liad added tenfold force to the principle 
of competition, and left isolated destitote work- 
men, withont leaders or corporate funds, to 
mjuntain a hopeless contest with their masten, 
resting on the resources of realised capital. 
Odien, who were called the St. Simonians, from 
the Duke de St. Simon, their well-known lead- 
er, were of opinion that the capitalist was the 
real enemy of the workmen equally with the 
eoDsumers of their produce,. and that the only 
wmy to reinstate labor in the rights of which it 
had been defrauded was to get quit of that class 
of employers altogether, and thus divide among 
the operatiTes the entire profits arising from the 
sale ot the produce of their labon J^ this sys- 
tem, howerer, absolutely required an advance 
of capital while the work was going on, M. £n- 
lantin, the present leader of that sect, published 
e prospectus of an elaborate plan, according to 
which, it was said, by means of an inconvertible 
paper money, and myriads of shares allotted to 
the wwkmen, the necessary capital might be 
provided in the mean time to carry on the work 
^B. the sales came in. This project, which ap- 
"petkred in Le Globe newspaper, conducted by 
M. Chevalier, a great advocate of these princi- 
ples, i^ipeared to Government so dangerous, 
that B prosecution was instituted against the re- 
sponsible editor of the newspofwr for permitting 
its insertion. In Great Britain it has experi- 
eneed * much more decided check than from 
the penalties of the law, by having been repeat- 
edly tried and always failed. But meanwhile 
the distress in Lyons became so excessive that 
distant remedies could no longer be thought of. 
Instant relief was required, and the people loud- 
ly demanded, as they generally do in such cases, 
a forcible interposition of the constituted au- 
, Q^^ Y thorities to fix a minimum below which 
4D0, 411 '; wages should not be permitted to fall, 
L. Biane, whatever the prices of the produce 
lli- 5^ **• mi^t be.» 
So ignorant were both the civil and militaiy 
^ authorities in Lyons, at the time, of 

the principles which should regulate 
oftHs their conduct on such a crisis, that 
prraraor aad they went into these demands of the 

E^caSnlir ^^i"^®^! *^^ '^ meeting of the 
^^ ' " Prudhonmies,** a sort of synod of 

1831 ^'<^^™®A><^*B^^7^^®"^^^^'<>S^^^ 
' the commander <rf the ffarrison, at 

once passed a resolution in favor of the fixing 
of a mimmmm for the workmen's wages.* The 
prefect of the city, M. Bouvier-D^nolard, a 
well-meaning and humane, but weak and par- 
tially instructed man, immediately adopted this 
-^ ,. principle, and on the 16th of October 
^^'^' called a meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and mayoVs of Lyons and the three ad- 

* *^ CMiaUUnuit quMl ert dMioCoriit^ publlque que beau- 
eoop de Abrlnnis palent reeUemeDt des Ai^nfl trop ml- 
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U OTt utile qn*iui tanfou mxnirnvm eoit flx6 poor 
te prfx dM ft^oos."— I>«c<ara«ion, UUi Oet. 1851 ; L. 
Blakc, iU. tS. 



Joining suburbs, at which it was agreed that the 
basis of the proposed tariff should be openly de- 
bated between twenty-two workmen, elected by 
that dass, and a like number of masters, ap- 
pointed by the Chamber of Commerce, which was 
entirely composed of the masters. This conces- 
sion to the principle contended for by the work- 
men excited great alann among the master 
manufacturers over all France, who greatly 
dreaded the fixing of a tariff which the misera- 
bly low prices for eveiy species of manufactured 
produce would render them unable to pay. The 
workmen, on the odier hand, who could not be 
brought to see that if the mtnimim fixed was 
more than the masters could afford to pay, it 
would only lead to their own dismis- ^ 
sal, loudly applauded the steps which ju; 34 39^* 
had been taken; and the excitement cap v.4ii^, 
among them had alroady become veiy 419 ^ Ann. 
sreat before the 26th of October, the ^^' 
aay fixed for the discussion, arrived.^ ' 

On that day the appearance of the population 
was such as to excite the most seri- ^ 
ous disquietude. An immense mul- ProgrMe of 
titude oif workmen assembled on the the etnUa 
heights of Croix-Bousse, where they between tlie 
principally resided, and silently and ^kineu^ 
peaceably, but in militaiy array, de- 
scended through the town to the Place Belle- 
cour, where the discussion was to go on. They 
had no arms, but a huge tricolor flag waved in 
the centre of the column, and a ribbon in the 
button-hole indicated the leaders they were re- 
spectively bound to ob^. After a long discus- 
sion, a tariff was agreed on, and signed on both 
sides. "Hie joy of the workmen at this victo- 
ry was excessive ; their houses were all illumin- 
ated in the evening, and songs of triumph and 
festivity were heard in all the public houses on 
the i^ight of the signature. Prc^rtionally great 
was the dismay amons the masters, who loudly 
complained that the whole thing was unwarrant- 
ed by law; that the concession on the part of 
their delegates had been extorted by threats and 
intimidation ; and that those delegates had been 
i^pointed at a meeting of masters which a num- 
ber of them had not attended, and by the pro- 
ceedings of which they were not bound. All 
murmured against the tariff. Some refused to 
abide by it. They were prosecuted for their re- 
frisal before the council of *^ Prudhommes," and 
decree went against them. This only made 
matters worse. The general discontent among 
the masters went on increasing: and at length, 
on November 10, four hundr^ of the ^^ j^ 
principal masters of Lyons signed a pro- 
test against the tariff, and <kclared they would 
no longer be bound by it. M. Dumo- ^^ ,. 
Urd, upon this, saw he had gone too ^'^' ^^' 
far, and wrote a letter to the council of *^ Frud- 
hommes,*' to say that the tariff had not the force 
of law, and therefore was not obligatory, except 
on such as chose to abide by it. At the same 
time, the Chamber of Commerce at Paris pub- 
lished a manifesto against the tariff and the 
conduct of M. DumoUrd, and Gov- ^ 
emment testified its displeasure at tu. so ^! 
what had been done, and recom- Monltenr, * 
mended that the tariff should be al- Nov. 19« 
lowed quietly to become a dead let- ^^^^^ ^j^ 
ter.* * 

But it is an easier matter to eaudto the hopes 
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and pajBsioiui of a starving maltitude than to al- 
io, lay them when once excited. The 
Commence- mnimnra and discontent of the work- 
ment oftbc men were now as loud as those of the 
iMurreciion. „„ter8 had fonnerlj been, and a 
reyiew of the National Guard of Lyons on the 
j^ . 20th November brought matters to a cri- 
^' ' sis. Some, and they were the richest 
portion, were clothed in the splendid uniform 
of the Restoration ; the legions from the poorer 
quarters were arrayed in the humbler garb pre- 
scribed in the last ordinances of Louis Philippe. 
This difference gave rise to sarcasms and men- 
aces, and every thing announced a rupture on 
the day following. The prefect requested an 
interview with General Ro^et ; but the latter 
had become distrustful of him, from his leaning 
to the popular side, and refused to see him. 
The regular troops in Lyons only amounted to 
three thousand men, and on one of the regi- 
ments (the 66th of the line) little reliance could 
be placed. Bouvier-Dunu^ard had remonstra- 
ted with Government on the weakness of the 
garrison, but his representations met with no at- 
tention. General Roguet persisted in declaring 
that his measures were already taken, that there 
was nothing to fear; and Uie mayor of the 
Croix-Rousse shared his fatal security. Thus 
nothing was done to guard against the approach- 
ing danger but to station guards at me five 
I niiTn 8^^ leading from the Croix-Rouse 
«ii kniu ^* to Lyons; while the workmen on 

III. 00, 01 ; , •' , » i ^u • V* • 

CBp.v.419. that enunence spent the mght in 
Ado. Hist, the most vigorous preparations for a 
^^•^ decisive conflict on the succeeding 
^' day.* 

At seven in the morning of the 21st, some 
hundred silk-weavers set out from 
TheiMume- ^^® Croix-Rottsse, and, descending 
tion sprBads, toward Lyons, began forcib^ to 
and proj^ elect from the work-shops those of 
Jl^i^l the workmen who had agreed to 
take less than the tariff. They were 
met b^ a column of grenadiers of the National 
Gnaiti, composed of the masters ; and as they 
refused to retire, the National Guard fired, and 
eight workmen fell severely wounded. Upon 
this the body retreated hastily to Oroix-Rousse, 
where they spread, uttering cries of despair 
through the streets and, lanes. Immediately a 
frighttul tumult arose. Every where the cry was 
heard, **Aux armes! on assassine nos fibres T 
and with the rapidity of lightning furious com- 
batants issued m>m eveiy house, armed with 
sticks, stones, and pitchforks. More effective 
weapons, however, were soon found in the mus- 
ets and two guns of the National Guard, which 
from the workmen's quarters of the city all join- 
ed them. Armed by this important accession of 
force, the workmen arrayed themselves in col- 
, . umns, threw up barricades, and again 

ill. 64 66^* descended into the city, preceded by 
Cap.T.4i9, a banner, bearing the words, which 
4ai ; MoDi- are subUme from the intensity of feel- 
9^mu' *°R ^^y exhibited, «* Vivre en trav- 
aillant ou mourir en combatant.'** 

The remainder of the 20th was spent in vain 
endeavors on the part of M. Dumolard and 
General Roguet to effect an accommodation. 
The workmen demanded wages which the mas- 
ters asserted would render sales on their put 
under eTJsting circumstances impossible. The j 



ginirah beat in all quarters of the town, but not 
a third of the National Guard ap- ^^ 
peared, and those of the Croix- Half the Na- 
Rousse, La Guillotine, and the other tioDai Guard 
suburbs, all took part with die insur- jSLJJjJj"" 
gents.* More than half of the en- wSo ^^» 
tire civic force of Lyons had joined tbe prefect 
them before the night of the 21st, Priaoner. 
and of such as had not, nearly the whole had dis- 
appeared and left their ranks. The prefect, in 
one of the parleys, when he was endeavoring to 
persuade the workmen to desist, was 8urrounde4 
and made prisoner. General Ordonneau, who 
commanded the National Guard, was idso made 
prisoner in the same manner, and the insurgents 
profited by that circumstance to force from him 
a written order to the only battalion of the 
National Guard which still resisted, to retire ; 
which they, not knowing of his captivity, imme- 
diately did. Meanwhile, the fire of the nation- 
al guards irom the heights of Croix-Rousse on 
the streets below was so riolent, that the regu- 
lar troops were forced to retire, leaving the pave- 
ment covered with their dead. Toward ni^ht 
M. Dumolard and General Ordonneau were lib- 
erated by the rebels, in hopes that ^ 
they might effect an accommodar. m^'of,^^ 
tion; but the thing proved impossi- Cap.T.4S0^ 
ble, and both parties prepared, dur- ^' • ^^• 
ing the ni^t, for a decisive conflict ^^'^/ 
on the morrow.^ 

The morning of the 22d was nshered in with 
mournful presages for the inhabitants ., 
of Lyons. The dismal dang of the i>eKierate 
tocsin was heard from the steeple of Btrnin tho 
St. Paul's, the ginirak beat in all the ff^^ ^ 
streets, and the whole inhabitants re- ^^^"'^ 
paired to their diflerent rallying-points, to take 
part on one side or another in die approaching 
conflict At two in the morning the 40th regi- 
ment of the line arrived from Ir^voox, but the 
reinforcements which the insurgents received 
were much more considerable. The sound of 
the tocsin, the discharges of the cannon, the 
rattle of the musketry, brought the whole popu- 
lation of the nei^boring towns and villages into 
Lyons, many of whom were national guards 
with their arms, who forthwith joined the insur- 
gents. The strife soon became general. Gen- 
eral Roguet established a battery of guns to 
command the bridges Morand and Lafayette, 
from whence multitudes were pouring out of the 
Quartier des Brotteaux into Lyons, and for 
some time it had the desired efiect. But mean- 
while the whole city was in inmurection, and 
the regular troops, stationed in force on a few 
points, found themselves surrounded by bodies 
of insurgents four times their own number, for 
the most part composed of national guards aa 
skillful in the use of arms as themselves. Cries 
of " Vive la RepnubUqmr were heard on aU 
sides: from having been social, the insurrection 
had become poIiticaL The nadonal guards on 
the side of Government gradually slip^d away ; 
before evening there were not thirty around 
their standards. The troops of the line in some 

* " Des quatre bataillons de la Garde Nationale de Lyoo, 
on pent h peine riunir six eents hommee — denx bataiUone 
preeqve entiers, oompoaea en majeure partte dea oovricra 
dea qaartiera de St. Georgea etde St. Jean, paaaerent dana 
lea ranf{8 dea inanrg^a, ainai qve cenx de ik GaUlotine ct 
de la Croix-Rouaae.^*— DiptcAe du Prtfeet, 9St Nov., 18S1 ; 
CAPEFieuB, V. 4S0. 
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with, and refosed to act 
against them ; in all, they oppoeed only a lan- 
gnid and relnctant resistance. They coald not 
see how that oonld be wrong at Lyons which 
had been the object of such unboanded eulogy 
at Paris in the preceding year. At length, to- 
ward evening, Che troops were driven bac^ at all 
points to tbe Hotel de YiUe, which their chief 
rightly judged was nntenable, as they had no 
commnnications or provisions. Accordingly, he 
resolved to evacuate the city, and take a posi- 
tion on some of die a^oining heights, there to 
await reinforcements and faither orders. Tbe 
insurgents tried to bar their retreat, but a sus- 
tained fire soon dispersed the armed multitude 
which made the attempt. Attenuated pby fa- 
tigue, and thinned in numbers, but still main- 
taining their military aspect, and bearing with 
> L. BSaae, ^^m tbehr cannons and wounded, the 
iii. 79, 75 ; troops arrived at midnight at Mon- 
S? '^S-' ^^''"y' ^^^'^ they took up a position. 
poet d«% '^^ insurgents immediately occupied 
Doaoiard, the Hdlel de Yille, and established a 
^Vn' *h^ provisional government for the man- 
'*■ »'*>^ agement of the city.» 
The first intelligence which the Government 
i4, reeeived of these events was by a tele- 
graphic message, which simply an^ 
nounoed that *'an insurrection has 
broken out at Lyons, and the city is in 
the hands of the insurgents.** The re- 
mainder of the telegraphic message 
was illegible from fog. The utmost 
alarm immediately seized upon both the Gkivem- 
menft and the people. In the twinkling of an 
eye, tbe most alarming rumors were in circula- 
tion ; that the insurrection had spread like light- 
ning throngh all the adjoining towns and ril- 
lages ; that the workmen of St. Etienne, Y ienne, 
and Tisran had united with those of Lyons; 
that insorrections had broken out at Gcrenoble 
and Toulon, and that Rouen and Bordeaux were 
prepared to follow the example. Such was the 
general panic, that the Funds fell 5 per cent, in 
a sin^ day. But whatever apprehensions were 
felt J^ the Government, no vacillation or want 
of resolution appeared in their measures. A 
cabinet council was immediately held, at which 
M. Casimir P^rier exhibited the utmost irrita- 
tion at the revolt, and caDed for the most rigor- 
ous measures for its repression. Marshal Soult, 
who, aa war-minister, was present, declared, 
*'chat he would engage to prevent the move^ 
ment from proceeding farther, if dotibed with 
sufficient powers. He should be authoriied to 
assemble sufficient for^^ round Lyons: they 
should march instantly upon that city, so as not 
to giro it time to know what it was about. An 
old soldier himself, he would not spare his per- 
son; he would speak to the regiments — he would 
restore their courage. The more force there 
was displayed, the less blood would be shed. 
In order to give an air of clemency to Uie pro- 
ceeding, the Prince-Royal should accompany 
Marshal Soult, that measures of mercy might 
reflect their lustre on the down." This wise 
s cap. V. adrice was unanimously agreed to : it 
was determined to give no terms to 
the rebels, but insist on unconditional 
surrender ;* and orders were immedi- 
ately dispatched bv the telegraph for 
all the troops within fiity miles of 
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Lyons to converge with the utmost expedition 
toward that city, and join General Roguet in 
position before it 

Meanwhile Lyons exhibited a spectacle per- 
haps unique in the history of the .. 
world. The prefect had remained Extreordi- 
at the Hotel de Yille when the troops nary state of 
withdrew, with the hiudable design ^J^' ^ 
of being a check upon the insurgents, "^^^ 
by whom he was much bek>ved. The real 
power, however, resided with them, as he had 
no force, ciril or militaxy, at his diqwsal ; and 
to their honor be it said, no acts of outrage or 
disorder disgraced the rictoty of the people. 
They even went so far as to station guards and 
sentinels at all the important points to preserve 
order, and aid in transporting the wounded of 
bo& sides to the hospitals. They seemed to 
have no definite or ulterior object in view, but, 
like the Yendearik, thou^t the rictory was 
gained, and nothing remained to do when the 
eneiQy w^ driven out of their streets. The 
prefect still issued his orders from the Hotel de 
Yille, which were generally obeyed, though, as 
might be supposed, they were such as accorded 
wiUi the wiBnes of the workmen ; and he en- 
gaged to exert his influence to the i j^ ^^tc 
uttermost to obtain the restoration iu.89, 83;' 
of the tarifl", and an advance in the Cu>.v.433, 
wages of labor.* ^^' 

But this pleasing illusion was of short dnra^ 
tion. jGreneral Roguet had already . 
collected aeven thousand men in his Arrivai of 
camp at Montessuy, when the tele- Marshal 
graph announced to him the vigorous ^ouji ^ 
resolutionsof the Government. Rein- JJ OriroJ^ 
forcements rapidly poured in on all and sub- 
sides. On the evemng of the 2d De- missioa of 
cember, forty thousand men, with one ^"J* 
hundred pieces of cannon, were col- 
lected round Lyons, and at midnight of the 8d 
a salvo of artiUerv announced the arrival of the 
Prince-Royal and Marshal Soult at the camp. 
The Marshal spc&e in severe terms to the regi- - 
ments which had failed in their duty, and pub- 
lished a proclamation to the citizens, ordering 
instant submission and the delivery of all amis. 
Resistance was hopeless in presence of so- great 
a force, and on the day following the Marshal 
made his entrance at the head of his troops, 
with drums beating, matches lighted, bayonets 
fixed, and sabres drawn, in the midst of all tho 
pomp and circumstance of war. Stupefied and 
terrified, the workmen attempted no resistance, 
and the most decisive measures were immedi- 
ately adopted to break their power. The dis- 
arming was instantly and rigorously enforced, 
the National Guard disban£d, a garrison of 
twenty thousand men stationed in the city, an^ 
the Croix-Rousse, where the insurrection had be- 
gun, surrounded by a girdle of forts, 
armed with mortars. M. l>umolard ,* j. aj S** 
was censured, and his resignation ac- cap. v. 433, 
cepted, and a new prefect appointed 436; Moni- 
of firm character, and entirely devoted g*"/^?**" 
to the existing Government'* * 

* The terrible results of the attSmpt on the part of M . 
Btunolard to interfere, by posuive enactment, in regula- 
ting the wages of labor, demonstrates the extreme danger 
of any such intenosiUon on tbe part of those Invested 
with authority. Such dangnrs are by no means unknown 
in this eonntry. The Author has been repeatedly urged, 
during strikes and periods of mercantile depression, by 
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erally enter- 
tained in 
France. 



So ignorant were the most sagacioiu politi- 
17 dans in France at that period of the 
Falee yiewt magnitude of the sodat evils which 
onthuiiQaur- then iHressed npon the conntiy, and 
netion gen- ^^ destined in the end to lead to 
snch frightful results, that the pub- 
lic mind was entirelj relieved when 
it was discovered what the insurrection really 
was directed against. " It is nothing," said the 
organs of Goveirnment ; *' it is only a dispute be- 
tween masters and woifanen about their wages." 
"Assured," said the Jaunud det Debate^ "of 
external peace, surrounded by a powerful anny 
united under the tricolor flag, the Government 
have no cause to apprehend any thing from this 
insurrection but local and private sufBBring<«>~ 
very serious without doubt, but which will be 
lessened by the force of legal repression.** The 
Chamber of Deputies presented an address to 
the King, in which they said: "We hasten to 
lay before your majesty the unanimous wish of 
the deputies of France, that you should oppose 
to these deplorable excesses the whole power of 
the laws. Personal security has been violently 
attacked, proper^ menaced in its principle, the 
liberty of industry threatened with destruction, 
the voice of the magistrates disregarded. These 
disorders must instantly cease, such attempts 
must be energetically repressed. Entire France 
is wounded in the attack made on the rights of 
sJll in the persons of some citizens ; it owes them 
a decisive protection.'* There can be no doubt 
of the truth of these words ; but it is singular 
that it had never occurred to the Legislature, 
when they overturned the government of Charies 
X., that the example then so generally applauded 
might be rq>eated, and under circumstance of 
general distress, when it might be more readily 
embraced by the great body of the working 
classes. The evils now so much contemned as 
a " mere dispute between masters and workmen 
about wages," within seventeen years afterward 
overturned the throne of Louis Philippe, and 
convtilsed eveiy monarchy in Europe.! One of 
the most curious and instructive lessons which 
history teaches is the entire formation of general 
^ ,. opinion in all ranks by present events, 
^Monitoiir, ^^ ^^ impossCbilil7 of getting the 

1831 ) L. great majority of men even to reflect 
BiaoCfiiL upon the past or anticipate the fu- 
*» *• tnre.' 
The Republicans were much more alive to the 
18. signs of the times. Without disquiet- 
Renewed ing themselves more than the burgher 
c^iuof representatives in the L^lature with 
pttbticaiie. ^® causes of the general distress or 
Annand the means of obviating it, they were 
Curel. content to take the existing suflering 
as it stood, and to make use of it as a powerful 
engine to overturn the Qovemment. They ac- 



the eoccon-spinnera, colliera, iron-minen, and iron-nHiald- 
era of Lanarkshira, to Inteipoee his authority aa ehlef 
magifltrate of the county to a certain me oT wagee, or to 
accept a aubmiaaion on the part of the worknwn to flx 
what they ahould be. He alwaya declined, however, 
upon the crounda— 1. That he had no power to fix wagee ; 
S. That if he had the power he would not exereiee it, be- 
canae if he fixed the rate too low, it would do the work- 
men no good : If too high, it would lead to their being dla- 
mlaeed, and the worka being cloaed, and thua eaaenttally 
injun them. The distreaa on which the applicationa wera 
Ibnnded, haa been often aa great in hla experience in Glas- 
gowaa it waa in Lyona m 1831, when It. Dumolard aane- 
Uoned the tariff. 



oording^y set themselves vigorously to work to 
improve their present advantages, both in the 
press and the Legislature. On Januaiy 2, M. 
AxM AND Cahrbl, iu the Natumal, open^f de- 
clared for a republic; and a few days after, M. 
Gamier Pages entered the Chamber of Deputies 
avowedly to support the same principle. Tlie 
former of these men bore too conspicuous a part 
in the disturbances which ensued in the course 
of the year, not to deserve a place in oontem- 
poraiy iustofy. His appearance and manners, 
his erect stature, piercrag eye, and intrepid air, 
bespoke rather the soldier than the civilian, and 
his «arly life had been passed in camps. An 
officer under the Restoration, he had been faith- 
less to his oaths, and joined in the oonspiraGy 
oFBefort; repeatedly tried before courts-maitial 
for accession to plots, he had escaped them all ; 
a refugee in l^min, he had borne arms there 
against the white flag. Upon the ruin of the 
Peninsular repuMcans by the French invasion 
of 1828, he came to Paris, where he gained a 
livelihood by writing for the most violent demo- 
cratic journals, and soon acquired a reputation 
by the vigor of his ideas and the fearlessness of 
his language. Irony and sareasm^ were his fa^- 
vorite weapons, and these he wielded vriUi tre- 
mendous effect. He did little to defend his own 
principles ; he took them for granted, and bent 
the whole force of his int^lect to wither and 
crush his adversaries. His writings exhibit lit- 
tle information, and no traces of originality of 
thought, but great vigor and capacity in individ- 
ual encounter. A political dispute with him 
was like a single combat, in which he freely 
hazarded his own life, and sought only to de- 
stroy that of his adversary. But though this 
turn of mind deprives his writings of all value 
for future times, or as a magazine of thought, 
they only rendered them the more attractive to 
the present, with which a dispute of persons ia 
always more exciting than one of principles, 
and which iaever happy to step from i l. Blanc 
a strife of parties into a duel of indi- til. 148, I43 ; 
viduals.* Cap. n. 189. 

Garhirr Pages was in all these respect^the 
veiy reverse of Armand Carrel, and as ^g 
well fitted to win the suffrages of an Gamier 
adverse Legislature as the la^r was to Pagea : 
excite the passion of concordant de- ***^^?*'^ 
mocracy. His youth had been spent in *° 
assiduons indnstiy, the happy consequence often 
of apparently rigorous fortune, which had com- 
pelled him early in life to exertion. From the 
outset, however, he was set on great things ; the 
ordinary advantages of wealth or station had 
for him no charm. ^* Do you take care of our 
fortune,*' said he to his brother; **1 will labor 
for the gloiy of our name." Such energy and 
elevated objects were not long, as they seldom 
are, of meeting with their reward ; and his en- 
try into the Chamber breught him into the the- 
atre where his peculiar talents had their most 
appropriate field for exertion. A lon^ habit 
of dose attention, great practical acquaintance 
with men, a temper proof against all the acerb- 
ities of strife, a ready elocution, and remarica- 
ble facility of expression, without anv of the 
highest powers of eloquence, rendered him em- 
inently qualified to contend in the Chamber 
with a hostile majority. Manv men had been 
heard there more qualified to bear down oppo- 
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atkm by the toirent of eloquence ; none more 

itted to disann opposition by the charm of 

nanner and the tact of expression. Though a 

decided Republican in his ideas, and the avowed 

(ngan of that party in the Assembly, he never 

rote without commanding the attention of all 

parties; and his Uand manner and moderate 

ideas went far to detach the caose of a com- 

monwealth from the bloody images 

HI tS*?4«i with which it had been associated 

' by the Reign of Terror.* 

Under the direction of diose able leaders, the 

fO, Repablican party soon made itself felt 

Straegtiior bodi in the Chamber and the public 

SS^ S Sm' !*'*■*• 8*^1*1 journals, particularly 
^y >£iy the FortuMj the Reoolutionj the Move- 
^anee ef ~ taea/^ the Natianalj openly advocated 
tte Gout, zepublican ideas, ana declaimed in- 
cessantly against the extravagance of the Court, 
and the entire departure of the King from the 
principles which had placed him upon the 
throne, li. de Connenin in an especial man- 
ner excelled in this gue^ri^a war&re, which was 
the more attractive to tile multitude that it was 
leveled at individuals, not directed aeainst prin- 
ciplea.^ It must be confessed that the extrava- 
gance and insatiable demands of the courtien 
affinrded him too fair a subject of declamation. 
The civil list brought forwud by Ministers pro- 
posed to settle no less than 161,585,500 francs 
(£748,1000) a year on the King : a sum, said the 
Republicans, thir^-eeven times as large as that 
settled on Napt^eon as First Consul, and a hun- 
dred and forly-eidit times as laiige as the sal- 
ary of the Presidsnt of the United States of 
America. The enormity of this grant was the 
more conspicuous from the circumstance that 
the private fortune of the King, derived from 
the noble restoration of it by Chaiies X., which 
he had not blended with the property of the 
Crown, in terms of the law of 8th Novem- 
a L maati. ^^^> ^^^^ amounted to no less than 
tii. 149, 157 ; 2,500,000 francs yearly (£100,000), 
Gtobe, Jan. besides 4,000,000 (£160,000) a year 
**» ^®'- from lands and forests.* 
To complete the picture of the results of the 
„ rule of the Citizen King, there ap- 
Bztvmv»- peered at the same time a notice from 
CUM0 of one of the boaids of charity in Paris, 
thaeivu to the eflect that '^24,000 persons on 
the lists of the poor in the twelfth ar- 
rondissement alone were without either bread 
or clothing." Already the people began to con- 
trast the extravagance of the establishment of 
the revolutionary widi the economv of that of 
the legitimist monaieh; and it did not escape 
observation that the charges of tiie chapel-royid 
were ten times greater than they had been un- 
der Charles X., though no one accused Louis 
FhUippe of being priest-ridden ; that though he 
enjoyed excellent health, the apothecaries' biU 
was stated at 80,000 francs (£8200) yearly, be- 
ing qnadraple that of the gouty and decrepit 
hoaiM XVHL ; that 800 horses were set down 
at 1000 crowns a head, being twice the salary 
of a member of the Privy Council or a member 
of the Institute; that the allowance for the per- 
sonal service of the King was 8,773,000 francs 
(£150,000) a year, though he affected a philo- 
sophic contempt for all phjrsical enjoyments; 
and that the civil list of Charles X. never ex- 
ceeded 11,500,000 francs (£450,000), though it 



was charged with ntmierons expenses thrown 
on the nation by his successor. 8o great was 
the clamor, that though the Minbters carried 
their grant to the King, no less than 180 mem- 
bers of the Chamber protested with bdiUon 
Barrot against so extravagant a waste of the 
public money, and 107 actually voted against 
the grant, llie truth was, that the King per- 
sonuly was not addicted, as many of his an- 
cestors had been, to any great expenses, but 
he was surrounded by needy supporters, whose 
demands could not be refused: and France 
now began to waken to the disagreeable truth, 
that the more democratic an old government 
is, the greater become its expenses; and 
that a throne surrounded by republican insti- 
tutions, in reality means a throne 
surrounded by republican mendi- ^ ]^ i^ 
cants.^ * 

Hiese extravagant charges for the royal 
household were the ones most like- ^ 
ly to irritate the people ; but in real- G^at in- 
ity they constituted a very small crease of tbe 
part of the national expenditure. J^nSif^**' 
The great bulk of it was occasioned ^**°*^ "**" 
by the vast additions made to the strength o^ 
the army ; and they were so considerable, that 
the estimated expenditure of the year was 
stated by the Minister of Finance at above 
1,100,000,000 francs (£44,000,000), being great- 
ly above that of the last year of Charles X., which 
had been 987,000,000 francs only.* M. Lafitte 
boasted in the Chamber, that in the first months 
of the year 1882 France would have 500,000 
regular troops and 1,000,000 national guards 
under arms, besides all the fortresses armed 
and prorisioned; and so she had, but the cost 
occasioned an enormous addition to the public 
expenditure, which greatly swelled the general 
discontent In trutl^ the expense was unavoid- 
able, and was the necessary consequence of the 
change of government. The overthrow of Charies 
X. had excited a spirit, both in Fhtnce and the 
adjoining states, which the new (government, 
how anxious soever, was unable to control. The 
revolution in Belgium, the democratic move- 
ments in Switzerland, the attack of the Repub- 

* The Imdset of the year 1889 was thue stated by ths 
Minister of Flnanee : 

Contrlbutiona direetes 853,136,909 

AddlttoneUe 1,077,000 

Timbre et domainea 198,295,000 

Boie 18,000,000 

Dooanes 60,010,000 

Contribmknis Indireetes . . . 171,000,000 

P(Mlea 84,990,000 

Loterie 8,000 

Salines et mines 93,185,688 

Moyens extraordlnalres .... 148,498,967 

1,116,393,058 or £44,750,000 

DetteeonsoUdte 915,768,948 

Flotante penstoos, etc 199,686,661 

Dotations 17,998,417 

Jostlee 18,874,700 

Etnngdres sflkifM 6,939,700 

Instruction pnbliqae 86,397,883 

Int«rtear., 8,889,600 

Conuneroe et travaux pob- ) « aa mm jmo 

Gnexre' '. ! * .' .'.' !!.'.'!!.'.. 809,030,400 

Marine 65,179,900 

Finaaees 94,156,900 

Administration du revenn ) ^tAnnaAM 

publio I "VW,«8 

Remboursements 49,989,445 

1,100,618,970 or £44,940,000 
^Ann. But., xv. 96-99 (Ihe, Hitt,). 
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licaoB on Spain, the oreTthrow of the govern- 
ment in Heise^Cassel, had entirely done avray 
with the prestige in favor of Loaia Philippe 
which at first existed at the Continental ooarts, 
from his having interposed between them and 
a general convnlsion. They doubted now, not 
his inclination, but his ability to restrain the 
movement, and all were rapidly arming in their 
ovm defense. Fmssia took up arms to defend 
her provinces on the Rhine, Austria to protect 
her possessions in Italy, Rnssia to orerawe the 
malcontents on the Vistula. France was placed 
by its own act in a state of antagonism vdth all 
Europe : its inhabitants had alrrady discovered 
that, though revolntions may be very exciting 
things, they are very expensive; and that a 
people which plays the part of knocker'4own 
and putter-up of kings must be content to pay 
the charges contingent on the assumption of 
such a character. 

So general was the discontent excited by 
these circumstances, that it led to 

Nocra Dame ans m different parts of France, 
and the Roe One, called the conspiracy of No- 
SS!^4^"*' *™ Dame, consisted in an attempt, 
made by a dozen desperadoes, to 
set fire to that venerable pile, as a signal, it was 
supposed, for a general insurrection in the cap- 
ital. The flames took effect, and were with 
difficulty extinguished. One of the incendi- 
aries, arrested on the spot, being interrogated 
as to his profession, answered, *^an ^mutier." 
Twelve persons were seized in the cathedral 
under the most suspicious circumstances, but 
five only were convicted, and that only of the 
minor offense of concealing a conspiracy, which 
was only punishable with imprisonment. It 
appeared on the trial that the police had been 
warned, and taken no steps to prevent it 
- . Shortly after, a more serious conspiracy 
* was discovered, the centre of which was 
in the Rue Prouvaires, in which some partisans 
of the Royalists and leaders of the NapMoleonists 
were engaged, lie object of the conspirators, 
who were said to be connected with extensive 
ramifications in the neighboring towns, was to 
march on the Tuileries and overturn the Gov- 
ernment. The police had information all along 
from some traitors in the plot of what was go- 
ing on, but they allowed it to proceed till the 
designs of the conspirators were approaching 
maturity. They then acted, and with such 
effect, that the chiefs, in number about two 
hundred, were arrested at their place of meet- 
ing in the Rue Prouvaires at midnight, after 
some resistance, in which a sergeant of police 
was killed, and several of the conspirators 
wounded. Paris was astonished 
jm "7*"'* next morning by the reiwrt of so 
1833; Cap. considerable an arrest during the 
▼i. 72,73; night, and the ringleaders were 
h ?i?^iVn* tried and oonvicted some months 
ill. 168, 177. ^ft^rward.* 

These alarming symptoms in Paris were re- 
g^ echoed by equally threatening no- 

Conspiracy tices from the provinces. At Tou- 
at Grenoble. Ion, Strasbourg, and Grenoble, there 
March IS. ^^^^ during the whole vrinter, been 
repeated altercations &tween the military and 
the citizens, in which it was observed that the 
National Guard generaUj took part with the 



latter. At length, in the middle of March, 
matters came to a crisis in the latter city. A 
foolish dispute had got up there between the 
prefect and citizens about a masquerade of 
children and a masked ball, which he, dread- 
ing ulterior designs, had prohibited.* Great 
discontent existed at this act of authority, and 
cries of '*A bad prefect!** were heard in the 
streets, where groups of mormnring and threat- 
ening malcontents were soon formed. The 
prefect, a)armed at these appearances, called 
out the military, and the ginerak beat to as- 
semble the National Gnard; but as usual at 
that time, none obeyed the summons. Upon 
this, orders were given to the military to clear 
the streets. They advanced accordingly with 
fixed bayonets, and several of the mob receired 
wounds from tha^ weapon before the assem- 
blage was dispersed. No great mischief had 
been done on either side, but in the excited 
state of men's minds, extreme indignation 
arose among the people. The whole inhabit- 
ants rose, and were joined by vast multitudes 
from the country, and^oon the prefect, whose 
firmness in presence of danger was not equal 
to his rashness in provoking it, was obliged to 
take refuge in his hotel, and the soldiers, to 
avoid a collision, were confined to their bar- 
racks. The National Guund joined the insur- 
gents ; the city for two days was in their posses- 
sion. Such was the threatening aspect of affairs, 
that General Hnlot, who arrived with 
a regiment of dragoons and a bat- ^ iq?^. 
teiy of cannon from Lyons, deemed ci^. ti. 74,* 
it expedient to withdraw the obnox- ^^ ; Ana. 
ious regiment from the city, whidi ^^^j^' 
at length appeased the tumult.* ^ 

These repeated outbreaks in so many different 
places soon after each other, con- _ 

vinced Casimir P^rier both of the Expedition to 
futility of the National Guard as Anconar»- 
any security against popular dis- «>l»«Jon,and 
tiirbances, and of the necessity of «•«>'»•• 
presenting some object of external interest ta 
the Frencn, to prevent them from perpetually 
brooding over their internal grievances. In 
Flanders, the avowed object of French predilec- 
tion and ambition, any hostile expedition was 
coerced by the jealous alliance of England, and 
the open hostility of Prussia, whose battalions 
were assembling in wariike attitude on the banks 
of the Mouse. Italy, therefore, was the quarter 
where an exciting and interesting eruption could 
with least risk be made ; and althou^ it could 
not of coarse be attempted without awakening 
the jealonsy of Austria, yet her hostility vras 
less to be dreaded than that of England and 
Prussia, and her finances and military prenara- 
tions were not in such a state as to render it 
probable that in any event she would actually 
draw the sword. An expedition to Italy was 
therefore resolved on, in the double view of 
presenting a distraction to EVench thought at 
iiome, and counteracting Austrian in- a cap. vi. 
fluence abroad ; and Ancona was the I4, 16 ; 
place to which it was determined to '^'''*^^'*!- 
send the expeditionary force.* xv. w, w. 

* Three of the finiree In the maaquerade were meant 
to represent the budget^ and two supptementary budgets; 
a circumMance which aufflciently proved the political 
character of the proeeaeion, but at whleh any man of 
eenee, ao as maiien did not go fiuther, would only hare 
lauglied. 
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Hie dtnation of lulj at this period was such, 
^ it most be confessed, as to invite, and 
of in a manner justify, such an intenren- 
•Aira ia tion. Its inhabitants had never rooov- 
^^^' ered the shock of the revolution of 
Julj, and SQch had been the agitation in the 
Roman States in particnlar, that, on the requi- 
sition of the papai government, the Austrians 
had, in the spring df 1881, moved a body of 
tioops into Romagna, and Marshal flrmont, 
with 20,000 men, occupied Bologna. The French 
government had remonstrated against that step ; 
bat its miiitaiy preparations were at that period 
Coo incomplete to admit of any ulterior measure, 
and the Austrian troops remained in the Lega^ 
tions, where their presence, though not openly 
resisted, was a perpetual cause of irritation and 
discontent. Awaie that this state of things 
could not long continue without inducing ^ rup- 
ture between them, France and Austria, with 
the ooncnrrence of the other powers, by a ioint 

MmvS] 1831 °^® ^^ ^^^ ^^' ^^^> invited his 
* ' Holiness to appease the discontents 

of hia snlgects by introducing among them some 
of the reforms which were most ardently desired 
and seemed most reasonable. These were, that 
provincial assemblies, elected by a certain de- 
gree of popular choice, should be established to 
regulate local concerns; that a central junta 
'should be organized to revise the administra- 
tive departments of the government ; that lay- 
1 An HIM. ™®° should be admitted to all its 
xjT. $M,538; offices; and a council of state ap- 
l- Blane, iii.* pointed, composed of the most re- 
IP;/^-^^ spectable and eminent men in the 
**• "• nation.* 

How reasonable soever these demands may 
^ appear to those who are accustom- 

Jhgtnbmem ^ ^ ^® actions of a constitution- 
f n RoMMgna, al government, they were far from 
JjJj*J[JjJj» meeting the views of the Holy See, 
which was desirous, above all things, 
of retaining the administration of aifairs in the 
hands of the ecclesiastics, and excluding every 
approach to popular oontroL Accordingly, al- 
though the pontifical court declared its willing- 
ness to make every concession which could rea- 
sonably be desired, yet the changes made, which 
were expressed as done ex proprio taotUf were 
far firom satisfying the general wish ; chiefly be- 
cause, tbou^ provincial assemblies were estab- 
lished, their members were chosen, not by pop- 
ular election, but by the governors of provinces, 
and laymen were exclndml from the government 
of the Legations. The public discontent, ac- 
cordingly, so far from being appeased, went 
on continually increasing. At length matters 
reached such a crisis, and the disturbances in 
the Legations were so threatening, that on the 
Jan. 10 18St ^^^ January, 1882, the p^»l gov- 
* emment announced to the embassa- 
don of the five powers the resolution they had 
taken of marching troops into the legations, and 
disarming the civic guards. England strongly 
disapproved this step, but it was cordislly ap- 
proved by the other powers ; and strange to say, 
the French embassador, M. de St. Aulaire, ex- 
pressed his entire acquiescence in it.* Not- 

^* **8*il arrivslt,** diMUt l^amlnmadBUr de France. M. 
de St. Anlaire, ** que dans leor mission toute paciflqne, 
I >• troopea ez^cmant lea ordrea de leur aouverain rencon- 
traaaeDi one rfeaistance c(mpafate,e( qua qoalqaea teaioux 
Vol. m.— E 



withstanding these unfavorable circumstances, 
the inhabitants of Romagna were in such a state 
of excitement that they resolved on resistance. 
A conflict took place on the plains of , _ 
Cesena, which the insurgents, 8000 
strong, though they had only three pieces of 
cannon, and the Pontifical troops were double 
their number, maintained with great courage ; 
but they were at length routed, and the victori- 
ous soldiers, pursuing the fugitives, made their 
way into Forli, which underwent all the horron 
of a town taken by assault. Soon 
after Ravenna was occupied by the x^'i^j'^S • 
Popc*8 troops, the passage of the l BJanc, Hi! 
Bastia was forced, and the whole 184, 185 : 
sea-coast of the Adriatic fell into ^^P* ^*- ^^ 
their hands.^ 

The civic guards and insurgents upon these 
disasters retired to Bologna, where ^ 
they concentrated from sll quarters. Interven- 
Their position and numbers were there '!<>" ^ the 
so threatening that the Pontifical gen- ^^^* 
erals did not deem themselves strong entrj into 
enough to hazard an attack without Bologna, 
external aid, and they applied to ^^^' ^- 
CouBT Badetsky, governor of Milan, for as> 
sistaace accordingly. The Austrian general, in 
obedience to the orders of his court, and in ac- 
cordance with a secret convention previously 
concluded with the court of Rome, lost no time 
in complying with the request, and on 28th 
January 6000 Imperialists, under General Grra- 
bowsky, entered Bologna, where they were next 
day followed by 3000 of the Potftifical troops. 
These forces were so considerable as to render 
resistance hopeless, and forcibly re-establish 
tranquillity in the Papal States to the north 
of the Apennines. But in so doing it roused 
a new storm to the north of the ,. ^^^ . 
Alps, and it soon appeared that i83J6»;Aiiii! 
the peace of Europe was put in Hue. iV 431^ 
imminent hazard by this interven- S^iJ^'^- ^'- 
tion.> '*' **• 

Casimir P^rier had long had his eye on the 
disturbances in Italy, both from jeal- ^ 
ousy of Austria and the wish to pre- Oeenpation 
sent an object of connter^irritation to of Anoona. 
the discontent of France ; and the ^^' **• 
occupation of Bologna by the Austrians appeared 
to him to present a favorable opportunity for in- 
tervention. His designs were taken with decis- 
ion, secrecy, and skill. The Suflfrein ship of 
the line and two frigates were immediately fit- 
ted out for sea, and 2500 men, under Colonel 
Combe, embarked on board them, with orders 
to proceed with all possible expedition to An- 
cona and occupy that town ; while at the same 
time General Cubi^res, who was to command 
the expedition, was dispatched to Rome to pre- 
pare the cabinet of the Vatican for the invasion 
of their territory. Some accidental delays re^ 
tarded the journey of General Cubi^res ; and on 
the other hand, the expedition met with so fu-> 
vorable a passage that it arrived first in the Ro- 
man States. On the 22d February, at daybreak , 
three strange vessels were descried from thu 

oaaaaent eommencer une gnerre civile anaal inaena^ dana 
aon bot qoe Aineate dane aea riaoltata, le aonaaign^ ne 
Ihit aoeune difflculti k d^elarer qua eea bommea aeraient 
conalderto comme lea plua dangereux enneniia da la pa: x 
ir6n6rale, oar le mTemement FraoQala.'*— JVofa d« JIf. 
de St. Auiaire, lOtli January, I88S. Louia Blahc, iii. 
189. 
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walls of Ancona, which soon hoisted French 
colors, and made straight for the mole. France 
being a friendly power, they were admitted with- 
out suspicion into the harbor, and they instantly 
landed the troops, to the unbounded astonish- 
ment of the inhabitants, and made straight for 
the citadel, of which they required the immedi- 
ate surrender. The governor in vain demanded 
some respite in order to ascertain whether this 
occupation was or was not authorised by his 
government. Colonel Combe, a resolute veteran 
of the school of Napoleon, would admit of no 
delay, and threatened an immediate assault if 
the place was not instantly surrendered. The 
governor, being wholly unprepared, was in no 
I Moniteur, condition to resist, and he according- 
March 5, ly capitulated. The troops immedi- 
'^^ sf" *^^y entered, and the tricolor flag 
Ann. Hiflt! ^'^ hoisted ftom the citadel, while 
zv. 433, the Austrian standards were s^n only 
4^* three leagues distant in the plains.' 

No words can describe the astonishment in 
30. Italy, and the indignation of the pa- 

Eflkctfl of this pal government, when these events- 
«™*«*nl*«ly were made known. General Cu- 
and Europe, y^^^ arrived at Rome two hours 

after the intelligence had been received, and he 
experienced the first burst of the Pope's indig- 
nation. ** There has been nothing like this 
since the days of the Saracens,*' were the first 
words he uttered. ** We have only imitated the 
Austrians," replied M. de St. Aulaire: ''they 
occupied, and we occupied." Though there was 
much truth in this rejoinder, yet it afforded little 
consolation to the sovemment of the Vatican 
that their territory had in this manner become 
the object of a double occupation by the tra- 
montane states ; and they accordingly transmit- 
ted a very angry note on the subject to the cab- 
inet of the Tuileries, and for some time the at- 
titude of the court of Rome as well as of the 
cabinet of Vienna was veiy hostile. The storm, 
however, blew over: neither state was as yet 
prepared for war, and the Austrians were satis- 
fied, or feigned to be so, with the assurance that 
a temporary occupation by a limited number of 
troops was alone intended. In Italy the de- 
scent of the French, and the sight of -the tri- 
color flag, excited the most unl^unded trans- 
ports. It was immediately displayed from every 
\vindow in Ancona : tiie state prisons were forth- 
with thrown open, and the captives liberated.; 
and the people, fraternizing in the cofiee-houses 

a L Blanc III '^^^ *^® Streets with the French 
]85J]t)0. Cap! soldiers, surrendered themselves 
Ti. 30,39; for a brief season to the pleas- 
Ann-™-*^- ing illusion of Italian independ- 
*^» ***• ence.* 
The excitement of these events, external and 

internal, was cut short in Paris, in 
First ap- *^® ®"** ®^ March, 1882, by the ap- 
pearaneeof pearance of a domestic enemy more 
the cholera formidable than any foreign foe. The 
iSuSsb Cholera had for some months past 

been making strides from Asia through 
the east of Europe, and its regular progress, like 
that of civilization, from east to west, gave too 
certain assurance that it would soon make its 
appearance even in its most westerly states. 
This anticipation was not long of being realized. 
On the 29th March the commissary of police 
announced, in the middle of a ball at the Op- 



era, the sinister intelligence — "The cholera is 
in Paris ;" and this was shortly after followed 
by the publication of an official bulletin con- 
firming the intelligence, and announcing that 
the eases in the hospitals already amounted to 
twenty-six. Indescribable was the terror which 
this announcement produced. The miurcfa of . 
the terrible unknown epidemic across Russia, 
Poland, and Germany, had been watched with 
intense anxiety, and rumor had even exagger- 
ated the terrors of its approach. In truth, ther 
wero snfilciently fonnidable without any addi- 
tion from the power of imagination. The dread- 
ful disease, sprini^ng apparently from the hot 
marshes of the ifile or the Ganges, advanced 
with ceaseless march through the air, uhchecked 
either by the skill of man or the foroe of nature. 
Neither a long tract of wind blowing from tlie 
west, nor the utmost sanitary or police precau- 
tions in all the realms over which it had passed, 
could arrest its dreaded approach. The journals 
of St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Constantinople 
were filled at the same time with the details of 
its devastation, the terrors of its advent lliey 
were soon too fatally verified. A few ventured 
the first day to diso-edit the report, but it was 
soon ascertained to be too true. On the very 
next day the deaths amounted to one hundred 
and fifty ; and the polioA, by whom the scoui^ge 
had long been expected, and who had taken 
eveiy precaution against it, issued , ]^o„||^Qr 
the most urgent proclamations, en- April I, l(^S ; 
joining im^mcit and instant obedi- Ann. Hiat. jct! 
ence to the sanitary regulations '^*oi*gi^*^* ^ 
which had been promulgated.* ^^' 

In Paris, as in all other places which it has 
nsited, the symptoms of this terrible 
epidemic baffled alike the efibrts of itsextraor- 
medical skill, the anticipations of dinary and 
reason, and the deductions of experi- uniooked- 
ence. To all appearance the poison [JJ^*^'** 
came through the air, and was in- 
haled, in the first instance at least, by the 
lungs; yet how was this reconcilable with its 
constant progress from east to west, in opposi- 
tion to the wind, which in all the states of west- 
em Europe blows two hundred and fifty days 
in the year, and nearly all the autumn and 
winter, from west to east ? The character of 
the disease, and the localities in which it some- 
times appeared with most virulence, led to the 
general belief thai filth, and impurity of water 
or air, were most likely to aggravate it : Imt al- 
though many facts apparently supporting this 
opinion very generally occurred, yet others of a 
directly opposite character were not long of 
showing themselves ; and in many places, while 
the filthiest and worst-aired quarters of cities 
escaped idmost untouched, the pestilence seized 
with most virulence on those who dwelt in the 
most cleanly and well-aired.* 

* In Glasgow, where cholera has broken oot three times 
with great Tiolenoe, theae contradictory aymptoms have 
been dearly evinced. In 1848, which was its second visit, 
while the low and 111-alred districts, abounding with filth 
and the lowest lodglng-houaea, crowded with Irish, were 
alrooot untonehed, the highest, richest, and beat-aired * 
part of the city, that ofBlyihswood Hill, had one or more 
deaths In every house. The vast influence of intoxica> 
tion In predisposing to the reception of the poison was 
clearly proved by the fhct, that after having been three 
weeka in the elty, the deaths had not risen, on 3d De- 
cember, 1847, to more than 30 or 40 a day ; but on 2d Jan- 
uary, after the drunkenness of the New Year, they at 
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The fint tympuma of the disease seemed to 

S3, indicate die existence of some pois- 

Uaeenaiaty onons or deleterions matter in the 

M iu mode system, which nature was making 
ortmtmeoL ^ ^^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^. y^^ ^^^ ^^^^ 

of txeatment which has uniformly proved most 
. sncceflsfnl to arrest at least the premonitory 
symptoms, are laudanum, or other binding 
medicine, which might retain the poison in it 
Its sudden advent, and its appearance among 
many different persons in difierent places at the 
same time, dearly demonstrates that it is at 
first epidemic, and not merely transmitted, like 
the plague, by contact : yet subsequent experi- 
enee has eveiy where brought to light many 
facts which lead to the conclusion that it is, in 
its later stages at least, contagious. It is not 
surprising that a pestilence attended with such 
strange and contradictory symptoms should for 
long baffle medical skill, and give rise to more 
than even the usual amount of difierence of 
opinion among medical men. They have at 
length, however, it is believed, very generally 
united in the opinion that it is first induced 
by an atmospheric influence, though rather one 
connected with electricity than wlutt is inhaled 
by the lungs ; that it is both epidemic and con- 
tagious; that filth and insalubrious air aggra- 
vate the disease, by weakening the frames of 
those exposed to its influence, not producing 
itself; that mental depression, or the reaction 
of intoxication, powerfully predisposes for its 
reception ; and that medical skill, though all- 
powerful in arresting it in its commencement, 
has Teiy little influence in its later stages, and 
is efiScacious rather by aiding the patient to 
survive the malady than by subduing itself. 
When this terrible pestilence first made its 
34, appearance in Moscow, St. Peters- 

OooaniOTions burg, and Berlin, the suddenness 
10 Paris on of its spread, and the symptoms of 
the sal>)eet. ^^^j^m bowel-complaint with which 
it always commenced, gave rise to immediate 
Hispicion of the food or water used having been 
poisoned, and serious disturbances took place 
in oonaequence. The same thing took place on 
its first appearance in Paris. . To increase the 
panic occasioned by the natural symptoms of 
the disease, and pervert it to political purposes. 



Goee nae to 339. The deaths In the three years of the 
epidemic were : 


1 


DMlha. 


Popvlatioo. 1 


l«03 
1848 
18S3 


3,005 
8,777 

4,«W . 


III 



— Stramo*s VQal Statistics of Glasgow, p. 9. 

in Paris the aame strange and unexpected reenlts ap- 
peared: *A Passy, ou Tair est si pur, le nombre des 
decto s*61eva & S6 par 1000 habiuns, tandis qu'U y em d 
peine 1ft morts par 1000 habitans dans Tatmosphere em- 
pestle de Montfaneon. Parml les communes rurales, si 
nnelquee villages remarqnables par leur salnbriti, tela que 
Chstenay, Vitry, Chabdlon, eorent en point de ebole- 
riqoes, d'aotres qnl as troovaient dans les memes eondi- 
lioos, tela que Saint Ouen, Fonleaay, Louis-Bois, As- 
aieres, Pulsam, eomptdrent de 35 a 50 morts snr 1000 
baMtaas. Certaincs proressions jng6es mortelles se tron- 
T^reni nrivilist^es, e*est ainsi qoe parmi les ourriers em- 
ployes a disseqnsr des aninuun en patr6Aiction, pas an 
ne fia sdriensement menace."— JL. Blanc, ill. 223. Add 
to this, that In the epldeoiie of 1854, out of 8600 peraons 
employed in cleaning oat tlie dialna and common aewera 
in LoMon, not one took the cholera, while its nvages 
vreie grest in some of the most aalabriooa parts of the 
metropolis. 



some abandoned wretches there were said to 
have put poison into the public wells and fount- 
ains, and a police magistrate in Paris had the 
infatuation to publish a proclamation on ^^, ^ 
the subject. The consequences might '^ 
easily have been foreseen. The populace rose 
in crowds in the thickly-peopled quarters of the 
city, seized upon the persons whom they sus- 
pected of being implicated in these atrocities, 
and proceeded to execute what they deemed 
justice upon them with their own hands. Two 
men, suspected of being poisoners, having been 
arrested in the Faubourg St Antoine, and sent 
under a guard to the H6tel de Ville, the mob 
defied the police, seized the supposed offend- 
ers, and threw one into the Seine. Two others 
were only rescued from death by the coura^ 
geous efforts of the Municipal Guard, which 
extricated them out of the hands of the popu- 
lace as they were stringing them up to the 
street lamps. The horrors of the ^ ^^^ ^^^ 
Revolution seemed to be recom- ^v. 144, 145; 
mencing through the effects of one Cap. vi! 86, * 
of the most awful visitations of S*'i;.^!2S^* 
Providence.* ill. 223. 925. 

Tet were the terrors of that mournful time 
really so great as to require no addi- ^^ 
tion at the hands of man. In the Realniva- 
densely-peopled quarters of the city, ges of the 
where the ravages of the pestilence «?»"•""«• 
were greatest, the appearances which Boccaccio 
has immortalized in Italy, and Defoe in En- 
gland, were again exhibited. The deaths in- 
creased with frightful rapidity, and by the 9th 
April they had risen to 864 a day, of whom 
nearly half were in public hospitals. So great 
a mortality, which was in a great part proouced 
in limited quarters of the city, diffused universal 
consternation. Terror seized upon every one ; 
the most ordinary and harmless occupations of 
life became suspected, and were prohibited. A 
rumor got up that the scavengers spread the 
epidemic from their frequent contact with filth ; 
they were chased in consequence from the worst 
parts of the city, and the streets were choked 
with dunghills, which no one ventured to re- 
move. The theatres, by public command, re- 
mained open; but the actors, a thing unheard 
of in Paris, played to empty benches. The 
usual litters for canying patients to the public 
hospitals could no longer suffice, and seven 
hundred men were emploved in constructing 
new ones ; but none could be found to carry 
them. The artilleiy wagons upon this were 
put in requisition to collect the dead, and re- 
move the living to their places of treatment; 
but the mournful sound of^ the wheels froze ev- 
ery heart with horror, as they passed alonp at 
night through the deserted streets, and the jolt- 
ing of the wheels caused the dead bodies to 
burst, and a frightful line of putrid matter 
marked the track of the wheels. At last tiie 
terror became such that no one was to be seen 
in the streets but those who were engaged in 
tending the living or burying the dead. Funer- 
als, even of the most respected penons, were 
conducted without pomp or attendants, gener- 
ally at daybreak. The dead among the poor 
were thrown into the graves with their clothes 
on without ceremony of any sort, as on the field 
of battle. In the general danger, as in all sim- 
ilar emei^ncies, selfishness prevailed in the 
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generality of men orer the generom aflfectionB ; 
» Cmo Ti 87 ^^^ ^® great majority, in terror for 
80 : L. Biane*, ^^^i' ^^^ Myes, became calloae to 
iil/3S4, 895 ;* the sniferings of others, or failed in 
^"- 5i?' *^' the ordinanr daties of hnmanity and 
»^ *^- domestic Ufe.»* 
Yet were there some noble exce|rtions, and 

which, in the extremity of danger, 
Noble in- vindicated the character of human 
■tancefl of natare. The King and royal family 
fortitude set an honorable example. Unlike 
SSiSr*^' too manv of the higher ranks, they 

did not leave Paris on the outbreak 
of the epidemic, but remained at their post, as- 
suagine suffering by their cares, lessening terror 
by their example. The Duke of Orleans, ac- 
companied by M. Casimir Perier, yisited in per- 
son the cholera hospitals, and the latter there 
contracted the malady of which he afterward 
died. Immense were the sums expended by 
the public bodies and the affluent classes in ar- 
resting the progress of the malady. The police 
expended in less than a month 19,915 francs 
(£795) in carriages, for the conveyance of med- 
ical men from one sick-bed to another. Five 
thousand rations of rice were distributed a day 
among the convalescent at the expense of the 
Duke of Orleans. Numerous splendid gifts 
were bestowed by individuals on the hospitals, 
to enable 'them to accommodate the sick ; the 
medical profession of all ages evinced that gen- 
erous zeal and courageous devotion which its 
members never fail to evince on similar occa- 
sions ; and the Sisters of Charity, whose num- 
bers seemed to qiultiply with the demand for 
their services, were evexy where to be seen aid- 
ing the recoveiy of the convalescent, or smooth- 
ing the pillow of the dying. Only two unwor- 
thy acts signalized that period of general benefi- 
cence. The Archbishop of Paris had offered his 
country house of Conflans as an hospital for the 
use of the convalescent ; it was refused by the 
Council-€reneral of the Department, because 
that prelate had said that the cholera was a vis- 
itation of Heaven on Paris for the Revolution 
of July. The Duchess de Berri, through M. de 
Chateaubriand, had sent 12,000 francs (£480) 
for the relief of the poor of Paris, but it was 
refused by order of M. Montalivet, the Minis- 
ter of the Interior I Conscience makes oow- 



* Tbe deaths te Paris, In the ftrst ftftnlf ht oT the epi- 
demie, were as follows : 

Date. Dtatha. 

MsKhSl.. 188 

April 1 7» 

'• 9 168 

" S »18 

« 4 148 

♦« 5 851 

" 8 418 

« 7 688 

•• 8 788 

*« 884 

10 848 

^ « n 789 

•• IS 738 

" IS 818 

« 14 _8W 

TWsl 7884 

— Capsfioub, vi. 888. JfonsteHr, April 15, 1818. 

In April, 13,700 perooDS died. The epldemte lasted one 
handred and elghty-ntne days in Paris, dnring which tbe 
reported deaths were 18,4(Kt, bat the real number was 
probaUv a half greater. The population ofParia at thla 
period was 800,000.— L. Blanc, Ui. 887 ; and Statiatique 
4m la Fnmc9 (Populauon), 87. 



ards of us all ; and so did it shake the mind 
of Louis Philippe, that he saw a political move 
in the offisr of an aged archbishop, worthy of 
St Charles Boromeo, and in the gift of a young 
princess to the suff'ering poor of a ^ ^ tI 88 
city, where she had formerly ap- gj .*{j, mane, 
peared as a vision of felicity, adorn- ill. 885, 887 : 
ed with flowers, and surrounded by ^JP\9i*- '^• 
admimtion.** "^' "'• 

The period of alarm felt for the cholera at 
Paris was signalized by the death 37, 

of two very eminent men, who, Deatiiorcaai- 
however, were not carried off by mir Perier and 
that pestilence, M. Casimir Perier, ^"^*"- 
and fli. Cuvier, the immortal Naturalist. Hie 
former of these persons, who was of a very nerv- 
ous and excitable temperament, had never re- 
covered the dolorous impression which the visit 
to the cholera hospital with the Duke of Orleans 
had produced. He had been in feeble health 
before ; and the anxieties consequent on his sit- 
uation as Prime Minister had preyed upon his 
mind, and, like Mr. Canning, brought on a fe- 
brile irritable state of the system, which proved 
fatal. Shortly before his death he had an in- 
terview with M. Pozzo di Borgo, the Russian 
embassador, who having made use of the ex- 
pression, ''The emperor, my master, does not 
wish — " ''Tell your master," said he, inter- 
rupting him, " that France has no orders to re- 
ceive, and that as long as Casimir Perier lives 
she will take counsel only of her honor." These 
words were pronounced with extreme anima- 
tion and a flushed countenance. He sunk down 
immediately after exhausted, in his arm-chair, 
and, looking at his feeble limbs, he exclaimed, 
"Ah! I am gone; they have killed me." His 
malady aj^iearing hopeless, M. de Montalivet 
was, by an ordonnance. dated 17th April, ^^. ._ 
appointed, ad tn/enm. Minister of the ^^ 
Interior and President of the Council ; and on 
the 16th May he breathed his last. On the same 
day Cuvier expired. A splendid funeral was 
accorded to the Prime Minister, at which ^ ^^ 
M. Boyer Collard pronounced an elo- 
quent eloge on the departed Premier. M. Cu- 
vier sunk almost unnoticed into the grave ; no 
political passions or selfish interests celebrated 
his funeral obsequies. To which tomb will pil- 
grims in future times resort — ^that 
of the forgotten prime minister, or juTs^^^ 
of the immortal philosopher ?* ' 

But although Casimir Perier did not live long 
enough to engrave his name in a jg, 
durable manner on the tablets of Character of 
French history, yet was he a remark- Caataiir Pi- 
able man, and worthy of a place in * 
the gallery of historic portraits. A banker and 
manufacturer by profession, and in possession 
of a large fortune made by these means, he be- 
came a Liberal and a revolutionist, from the 
natural desire of persons of that description to 

* M. de Chateaubriand, In an admirable pamphlet on 
this atrange refhaal, made these remarks, asjost as thej 
are eloquent : ** Ce qu*a fUt Madame la ihieheaae de 
Berri est flran^als, oe q[iie i*ai fUt en son nom eat firancaia, 
tout de grand Jour et la tete liaute. Le nom de la veore 
que sea ennemis n*ont prononc6 que pour le honnir de 
leura ealomnies, delate enfin pubUquement d*une mantdre 
digne d*eUe. La premMrre tola que la Mdre du Due de 
Bocurdeanx fUt entendre la voix oepuls qu'elle eat bannie 
ee n*eat paa pour reamer un Trone, e*eat pour offlrir 
seeoura k dea Infortunis.**— C 
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obcain a lead in public affairs. His mercantile 
interestSi however, which suffered scTerely from 
the commercial crisis which ensned on the fall 
of Charles X., taught him the necessity of peace 
to the rfr-establishment of the mercantile inter- 
ests of ^18 conntiy. To this object his efforts 
were mainly directed, this was the leading prin- 
eiple of his policy. The expedition to Ancona 
was an exceptional measure contrary to his 
nsnal s yst em, suggested by the necessity of pre- 
venting some object of external excitement to 
the heated imaginations and real sufferings of 
the French people. His mind,.howeTer, was 
bold, his vision dear, his temper warm, his dis- 
position ardent. A civilian by accident, he was 
1 soldier by nature, and a hero in character. 
He made head against the serious convnlsions 
which occurred during his administration with 
a vigor worthy of the hiehest admiration. Had 
he l^n the minister of Charles X. instead of 
Fotignac, he would have met the revolt, as he 
did that at Lyons, and the elder branch of the 
honse of Bourbon might have been still on the 
throne. He sunk at last under the irritation 
produced by the clear perception he had ob- 
tained of the vanity of all his triumphs. He 
died under the mournful conviction that revo- 
IntioRS brought about by force do nothing but 
retard the advance of freedom, and that the 
minister who is called to rule an insurgent peo- 
ple is speedily compelled to have recourse to 
more severe measures of coercion than those to 
the exercise of which he owed his elevation. 
The divided state of opinion in France, and 
^ the open resistance in many places 

Attempt oTtbe ^^ ^® Republicans to the Govem- 
Doehets de ment, led at this period to a very 
t£" 2l**** singjdar attempt on the part of the 
^ Legitimist pam, attended by the 

most romantic incidents. Ever since they had 
been assigned Holyrood House at Edinbnigh as 
a residenoe by the cold and prudent policy of the 
Enghsh government, the sad court of Charles X. 
there had been divided into two parties, such as 
nsoaUy in such cases are to be found in the 
coaocils of exiled princes. The one, taught by 
experience, was pradent, cautious, and desirous 
to await the course of events ; the second, ar- 
dentf impetuous, and determined to lead them. 
At the head of the first in Holyrood were Charles 
X, and the Duchess d'Angomdme ; and at Fans, 
M. de Chateaubriand, M. Berryer, and Marshal 
Victor. They oootemplated no insurrection or 
Wolent means, deprecated all attempts to force 
on the current, and trusted for the hoped-for 
restoration to the influence of suffering, and the 
gradnal return of the people to more rational 
sentiments fh>m the experience they had had of 
the consequences of deviating from them. They 
expected that Henry V. would be recalled by a 
vote of the Chambers without shedding a drop 
blood. The second party, at the head of which 
was the Duchess de Bern and M. de Blacas at 
Holyrood, and M. Beaimiont at Paris, thought 
that it was in vain to wait for a spontaneous 
ebullition of Boyidist feeling on the part of the 
Legislatai^ or people of the capital ; and that 
i L.Blaiie. til ^® tmie had now come when, by 
SMis47;Cap'. A bold move in the southern and 
^91,95; An. western provinces, it was possible 
m!**^*"** ^ throw off the ascendency of 
the rebellioas capital,^ and re- 



establish the throne of the legitimate sover- 
eigns. 

Worn to death with the ennui and dullness of 
Holyrood, so different fh>m the briU- ^ 
iant f^tes of Naples or the Tnile- Tlie Dticbew 
ries, inspired with a heroic con- <toBcrri de- 
tempt of danger, and animated by a JS^flSrt S? 
generous desire to regain the throne France, and 
for her son, of which he had been repairs to 
deprived by the astute ingratitude **■■■»• 
of the first prince of the blood after the royal 
family in France, the Duchess de Bern re- 
solved on a great effort to raise the western 
provinces, ana to make the attempt in person. 
It was thought, not without some show of prob- 
abihty, that the spectacle of a young and charm- 
ine princess throwing herself, without external 
aid, on the loyalty of her subjects, and braving 
hardship, captivity, and death, in the attempt to 
regain the throne for her son, would not speak 
in vain to a people once pre-eminent in their 
attachment to the royal family, and in which 
the chivalrons feelings were not yet wholly ex- 
tinct Charles X., seeing the Princess determ- 
ined, gave a reluctant consent ; and in order to 
give her the requisite authority, and confer a 
show of consistency on the expedition, he ap- 
pointed her regent of the reafan during 
the minority other son. Various events Jgiy^^®' 
delayed the departure of the Princess ; 
but at length itiey were all removed, and she 
set out from Holyrood on her perilous mission. 
Traveling through Grermany, she crossed the 
Alps, and reached Naples in safety ; but there 
she found the influence of the new dynasty so 
powerful that her presence was inopportune, 
and no assistance could be hoped for. She re- 
paired accordingly to Massa, me little court of 
which was entirely at her devotion ; and there, 
recognized as Regent of France, at least by her 
own subjects, and surrounded by a little court 
' composed of a few women of the highest rank, 
and men of the most devoted courage, she sur- 
rendered herself to the hopes and illusions with 
which exiles so often beguile the i l. Blanc ill. 
weary hours of banishment ftom Sd0,258; dap! 
their country.* ^' •**» ^• 

It was not surprising that the yotmg and in- 
experienced Duchess gave credit to 
these flattering illusions, for her cor- she leaves 
respondents from all parts of France Maaaa and 
represented the new government as nudua a da- 
tottering, the discontent universal, pJ^mcJ" 
and every thing ripe for a revolt 
She was compefied also to try her fortune in 
France by the representations of Prince Metter- 
nich, who was aware of what was going on, and 
who, although any thing rather than a friend to 
usurpation, was impressed with a belief that 
Louis Philippe was the best barrier that could 
be opposed in the mean time to the revolution- 
ary spirit, and that a Royalist attempt in France 
would only lead to fresh convulsions, and en- 
danger the peace of Europe. He sent notice to 
the Duchess, accordingly, that her presence in 
Massa was inopportune, and that she had bet- 
ter look out for another asylum. Thus impelled 
alike by the entreaties of her friends and the 
menaces of her enemies, the Princess took 
counsel only of her own courage ; orders were 
given for a general armament and rising in the 
provinces in the south and west of France, 
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which were at her deTotion. Though local and 
partial only, the preparations were far from be- 
ing inconsiderable : in the oonntiy between the 
Sarthe and the Mayenne alone twenty-six com- 
panies had been formed, fifty men each, and 
well armed with their redoabtfible fowling- 

Eieces. The measures, such as they were, 
aTing been completed, several proclamations 
were prepared in the name of the Duchess as 
regent, forbidding the payment of taxes to the 
reyolutionary Grovemment, ordering the dis- 
banding of the army, abolishing the octroi da- 
ties on wine and salt, permitting the retom of 
the conscripts since 1828 to their homes, and 
promising a gramity of three months' pay to the 
whole army of Africa. All things being in 
readiness, the Duchess embarked with a few at- 
tendants on board the Carlo- Alberto steamboat 
from Beggio on the 24th in the highest spirits, 
attended by Marshal Bonrmont, his son, and a 
few faithfnl attendants, and steered for Mar- 
1 proeiama- BeiUes, where a rising was expect- 
tion of Caro- ed. Though she appeared always 
line, April, with a joyous visage oefore others, 
iS^Iio^^l'* ^^ Princess was well aware in her 
Biane, iii. 200, secret heart of the perils of her en- 
'iti9; Ad. Hist, terprise: she made her will while 
XV. 74. QQ board.* 

It was fully expected by the Boyalists that a 
43. rising in their favor was to take 
Landing of place at Marseilles, in which city 
thePrinoeas. nn^ {^ environs they had numer- 
ous partisans oiganiced for an outbreak; and 
various impolitic acts on the part of the Gov- 
ernment had riolently irritated the feelings of 
the peasants of La Vendue. Bigorous searches 
for arms had been made in the whole prorince, 
and in the course of these the feelings of the 
inhabitants had been wantonly injured. The 
monuments of Qnibeion and Savenay had been 
defaced, the statue of Cathelineau mutilated, 
the column of Stofflet, in the court of the cha- 
teau of Mauh^vrier, broken by orders of the Grov- 
emment, and several peasants slain by the gen- 
darmes in the eonrse of quarrels in the search- 
ing for arms. In effect, a rising was prepared 
at Marseilles on the arrival of the Princess; 
and die rendezvous was fixed at the Pharo de 
Planier, in the neighborhood of Maberly. Dur- 
ing the voyage the vessel passed several French 
ships of war without being discovered, and it 
was not till midni^t on the 28th that ^e Car- 
lo-Alberto came within sight of the light-house. 
The agreed-on signal was immediately hoisted, 
by the hanging of two lanterns from the rigging, 
and a boat came off to take the Princess ashore. 
At two in the morning, amidst a tempestuous 
sea and a stormy sky, uie stepped on board the 
boat, then rocking violently, attended by Mar- 
shal Bourmont, MM. De Eemlay, De Mesnard, 
and De Brissac, dressed as fishermen. Her at- 
tendants, who renmined on board, beheld with 
anxiety mingled with pride the courage with 
which she set out on her dangerous adven- 
ture, which was increased when she was seen 
gayly tripping up a narrow and dangerous path- 
way among roclu, after she landed on the shore, 
> L. Blane, itt. which the most intrepid smugslers 
804,271; Cap! did not asoend without apprehen- 
vi, no, 114. gion^i 

The intelligence of the landing of the Duch- 
ess de Bern was speedily made known to her 



partisans in Marseilles, and by the imprudence 
of one of them it came to the ears .. 
of the constituted authorities. Prep- AbortivBria- 
arations were immediately made on ing at lUr- 
both sides j and so strong was the 5f"*.f"^, 
feeling in her favor among the peo- ^ 
pie, that although all the posts had been doub- 
led, and every precaution taken, the movement 
at first met with surprising success. The insur- 
gents, to the number of above two thousand, 
composed chiefly of fishermen from the coasts 
assembled at the appointed rendezvous on La 
Tourette, the highest point in the city, from 
whence CsBsar directed his attacks against it, 
and where the Marseillaise women gloriously 
defended it agAinst the assault of Charles V. 
Soon the whole quarter was in their possession. 
Cries of " Vive Aenri Cinq /" were heard on all 
sides; and from the cottage where she had 
passed the night, the Princess, with speechless 
delight, beheld the white flag waving on the 
summit of the steeple of St. Laurent, die blu- 
est point in the ci^. But her joy was of short 
duration. The tocsin indeed sounded loudly 
from the steeple, and the Boyalists assembled 
in great numbers : but few leaders appeared ; a 
great proportion of the crowd was composed of 
women. First uncertainty, then anxiety, ap- 
peared on their countenanqes. A body which 
attempted to get possession of the Palais de Jus- 
tice, where a company of militaiy was stationed, 
was dispersed by a charge of the bayonet, and 
their leaders, MM. De Candole, De Bermond, 
and De Lachau, seized. This proved fatal to 
the whole enterprise. The crowd dispersed; 
the Duchess had the pain of seeing the white 
flag pulled down and replaced by the tricol- 
or on the steeple of St. Laurent; and at one 
o'clock in the afternoon she i^~ 1 1 ni m 
ceived from an unknown hand a 871 j 873; Cap! 
note containing the words, "The ▼!. ioQ, in ; ' 
movement has failed: you must AH°*,?i*-*^* 
leave France."* "*» ''•* 

The Princess was sad, but not discouraged. 
At Massa she had had a dream, in 
which she saw her husband, who said .|.|^^ • 
to her, **I approve of your designs : r«MlTea to 
but you will not succeed in the south ; croaa Franee 
you will have no success but in La JJ^' ^®°' 
Vendue." This dream took such 
possession of her imagination that it produced 
all the efiect of reality : she saw in her present 
failure a confirmation of her vision, and the 
herald of her future triumph. Instantly she 
took her determination, and declared she would 
cross France to La Vendue. In vain her coun- 
selors strenuously represented that the enter- 
prise was hopeless ; that M. Eergolay had been 
arrested the moment he stepped ashore; and 
that nothing remained but to re-embark on 
board the Carlo-Alberto and make for Spain, 
where a secure asylum would be found. No- 
thing could shake the determination of Uie he- 
roic Princess. '*I am here now,'* she said, 
"and I will remain. Too many people have 
been compromised for me ; I wiU not abandon 
them.'* She set out accordingly on foot, attend- 
ed only by Marshal Bourmont, disguised as a 
peasant. Directing their course across fields 
and by by-paths, to elude pursuit, they lost their 
way before night in a wood ; and the Princess, 
overwhelmed with fatiguei sank to Uie ground 
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«c the foot of a tree, and fell asleep. Tlie mar- 
I Q^p ^{^ shal, standing near, watched her slnm- 
116.117; bers without reposing himself; and 
L. Biaae, thos passed the first night of the re- 
iii.:n«,z7d. gent»g sojourn in her dominions.* ^ 
Louis Philippe, with great humanity, and not 
^ less wisdom, had given orders to his 
Sbe o^pea cmisers that if the Duchess de Berri 
teto LaVMi- was taken she shonld not be brought 
M*' 17 ^ France, but conveyed to Naples, 
'''^ ' '* and redelivered to her parents. He 
felt the same anxiety to save her life which he had 
done to spare those of the ministers of Charles 
X. at their memorable trial. This circumstance 
slackened the pursuit of the Duchess, and was 
the main cause of her reaching La Yend^ in 
safety. The Carlo-Alberto was soon captured; 
and among the other attendants of the Princess 
was a young lady. Mademoiselle Lebeschu, who 
was taken for her, and taken to Corsica, where 
ere long the error was discovered. While the 
delusion lasted, however, it was universally cred- 
ited, and contributed very much to the safe pas- 
sage of the Duchess across France. The adven- 
tures of the Princess during that long journey, 
from the rocks of Maiseilles to the Socage of La 
Vendi^ exceed any thing that ever figured in 
romance or described in poetry. Though she 
lodged in general in the houses of the Itoyalist 
proprietors, where she was perfectly secure, she 
sometimes ran very great risks on the road, from 
which she was extricated only by her admirable 
courage and presence of mind. On one occa- 
sion, having lost her way when wandering alone 
in a wood, she was obliged to pass the night in 
a miserable shed, of which she herself forced 
open the door: on another, when driven by 
hunger to seek human habitation, she boldly 
presented herself to a Republican, saying, **'l 
am the Duchess de Berri." He had the gener- 
osity not to betray the trust. The gendarmes, 
however, were eveiy where on the alert, and but 
for the fortunate report of her seizure on board 
the Carlo- Alberto, she would in all probability 
have been taken. But that mistake stood her 
in good stead ; and at length, after having sur- 
mounted a thousand perils, and frequently pass- 
^ ed unknown through laqi^ bodies of 

ynm!vi ' S^nd^urmes, she reached the Chateau 
Cap. vi. lift, of Plassac, near Salutes, in La Ven- 
l«l ; Ann. d^, on the 17th May, and a general 
llu«- XV. 178, rising of her followers was appointed 
for the 24th of the same month.* 
Gfeat was the disquietude and uneasiness of 
the Royalists Ia Paris at these un- 
VimrSindB, ^^qpected events. The intrepid char- 
acter and unalterable resolution of 



pftbeBayai- the Princess were well known, as 
Jjj^"*~ well as the ardent spirit and san- 
guine temperament of the preux 
ekevaHert by whom she was immediately sur- 
rounded, so that no modification of her determ- 
ination was to be looked for. At the same time, 
the Royalist committee in the capital, far better 
informed, and awake to the signs of the times, 
were painf ullr alive to the perils, it might be 
said the hop elessness, of the attempt. Not less 

* WlMt m aeene tbr t pletnre ! Wliea the time oomea, 
u 9omm it will one day, tliat Che Ave expreeeioo of Ibel- 
Ibc ia permiited la Frtnee, the adventuree of the Dacheev 
de Berri daring her ronanUe expedition to La Vendee 
will fonn a fhrorlte anttieet of the psinter's peoeil tad of 
BKtodnmaric represeotstloa. 



chivalrous or loyal than M. de Bourmont and 
M. de Kergolay, they were more aware of the 
difficulties it had to encounter. La Vend^ was 
no longer what it had been during its first im- 
mortal struggle. Material interests had invaded 
the Bocage, and divided the feelings of its he- 
roic inhabitants. They were not less brave or 
loyal than they had been in the days when they 
followed the standards of Henri Larochejaque- 
lein or M. de Lescure, but they were more de- 
pendent on the capital. The great roads which 
Napoleon had constructed through every part of 
their territory had not only let in knowledge 
and information, but opened up to their indos- 
tiy the market of Paris. Their cattle, the prod- 
uce of their dairies, their sheep, lambs, and 
wool, were bought up and sent to the metropo- 
lis. Men paused before they adventured on a 
contest of which the dangers were now well 
known, and which threaten^ not only to endan- 
ger their lives and families, but to deprive them 
of the means of subsistence. A considerable 
part of the richest proprietors in the country had 
bought the national domains, and were attached 
to the new order of things. Thus, though the 
mi^rity retained their traditional feelings of 
loyalty, and the influence of the old famiUes 
over their tenantry was undiminished, there was 
a much greater division of opinion in the coun- 
try, and the same unanimity as formerly in any 
Royalist movement was no longer to be looked 
for. M. de Chateaubriand, M. Hyde de Neu- 
ville, M. Berryer, and the other enlightened 
leaders of fhe Royalists in Paris, were well 
aware of these changes, and earnestly dissuaded 
any insurrectionary attempt. Their constant 
doctrine was to let the Revolution work out its 
own fruits, the people experience the conse- 
quences of their own actions ; and in the end 
sufiering would alter their opinions, and tibe 
Citizen King would be dethroned i e^p. ^i. is], 
by the Chamber which had created 194 ; L. Blanc! 
him.' W- »76, 284. 

Although there are probably fisw persons who 
will doubt that these opinions were, 47, 
in the circumstances, well founded, Vain attempt 
and that it would have been well for •^ *» >Mur- 
thePrinoessifshe had adopted them, '*^""- 
they were far from being agreeable either to her- 
self or the gallant, though inconsiderate, cava- 
liers by whom she was surrounded. They per- 
sisted in attempting a general rising ; the orders 
to that eSect were transmitted to all the Yen- 
dean chiefs ; and a few days before the day ap- 
pointed, the Princess, dressed in the ^ 
costume of the young peasants of La '^ 
Vendue, repaired on horseback to MesUers, the 
rendezvous appointed for her followers. 'An 
artificial head-dress of dark hair Concealed her 
beautiftd light locks, and she had quite the look 
of a handsome youth, and took the name of 
" Pait Pierre/* But few obeyed the summons, 
and such as did c<nne portrayed in the stron- 
gest terms the hopelessness of the attempt. 
They represented respectfully, but firmly, that 
La Vendue had engaged to take up arms only on 
the occurrence of one of three events— a for- 
eign invasion, the proclamation of a republic,' 
or an insurrection in the south — ^none of which 
had occurred, and that it was impossible to in- 
duce the peasants to rise. The Princess, with 
fervent eloquence^ and all the passionate earnest- 
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ness of her sex and oonntzT, represented how 
mach she had risked in behalf of the cause, and 
conjnred them to alter their resolution ; bat in 
vain. With a smile on her lips, bat despair in 
1 L. Blanc, ^^^ heart, she was obliged to aismiss 
iii. S76, S77; them with a reqnest for a written 
c«p. vi. iss, opinion, which thej sent her next 
^^' day.* 

Bat next day a letter arriTed fixim Toalon, ad- 
48. dressed to the Princess by the name 
ThePrtneeas of Benuxrc^ which she wjis known by 
!3!S^*lSS.f in the south, which overcame all hes- 
P&I2^. itation on her part. The moment 
{▼e. she read the letter she exclaimed, 

MiyM. nQh, my God, all the south is in 
flames I No, I will not depart ;** and immediate^ 
ly sitting down, she wrote to M. Benyer that 
she had changed her mind, and was determined 
to persist ; and to the Baron de Charette a let- 
ter ordering the rising, which terminated with 
the words : *' My dear friend, do not resign your 
situation, since Petit Pierre has not resigned 
his." With moumfal resolution, the Yendean 
chiefs prepared to obey the summons, and as- 
semblages of five or six hundred men took place 
in several quarters. But, by a strange fatality, 
the rising was prevented from becoming gener- 
al, or acquiring any degree of consistency, by a 
counter-order which had been issued by Mar- 
shal Bourmont on the 19th May, which fixed 
the day for the 4th June. The effect of these 
opposite and contradictory orders proved fatal 
to the whole enterprise. The greater part of 
the chiefs got the order of M. de Bourmont first, 
and remained quiet ; and such as did not get it, 
finding themselves not supported as they ex- 
pected, concluded that the attempt had failed, 
and dismissed their followers. Some conflicts 
took place between bodies of the peasants and 
the troops of the line, in which the former dis- 
played all their ancient valor, and in some in- 
stances proved victorious. But these detached 
encounters, however honorable to the Royalists, 
decided nothing; they were not in sufficient 
force in any one place to make head against the 
vastly superior forces of the enemy which were 
concentrated against them ; and ere long their 
detached bands melted away, and the insurrec- 
* Baro de ^^° ^^ happily terminated without 
Charette any serious efiosion of blood. Thefin- 
■arlMEvd- ishing-stroke was put to the prospects 
"««»•*"' ^ of the insurrection by the seizure, by 
M M • L ^n®'^ Dermoncourt, of a packet of 
Blanc,' Ui.' papers in the Chateau de Chaslier, 
S70, 881 ; containing the whole details of the 
Cii^.vi.i83, conspiracy, and the names of the per- 
sons engi^ged in it' 

But although the insurrection, considered as 
40. a pablic movement, was dius at an 
Inddenta of end, yet various tragic incidents oc- 
4be civu war. curred in the course of it which at- 
tested at once the heroic spirit of the inhabit- 
ants, and the dangers which might have threat- 
ened the throne o? the Citizen King had it been 
more wisely conducted, or traversed by a less 
number of unfortunate accidents. In the Cha- 
teau of La Penissi^re forty-five Vendeans were 
atationed, and they defended themselves so res- 
olutelv that it became necessaiy to set it on fire 
in order to overcome them. The upper part of 
the building was soon in flames, and a circle of 
bayonets surroanded its base; but they still 



combated, amidst themnsic of two trampets, and 
cries of ** Vive Henri Cinqf" and at length, 
after five of their number had been slain, and 
when the conflagration had spread into eveiy 
part of the edifice, they foand their way ont, and 
got off nnoonqnered. Unhappily, as in the for- 
mer war, deeds of heroism on the one side were 
marked by acts of savage barbarity on the oth- 
er. A son of the famous Cathelineau was shot 
dead by the troops of Loais Philippe as he ad- 
vanced with two companions, saying, "We are 
disarmed ; do not fire." A chateau belonging; 
to M. de Roberie was entered by a body of 
troops, who put to death the farmer and his wife 
who occupied it, and barbaroosly murdered a 
girl of sixteen in their family. M. Charles de 
Bascher was surprised by a body of national 
guards, and severely wounded in his attempt to 
escape. As they were conducting him a prison- 
er to Angerfeiulle, he became faint from loss of 
blood, and could not walk as quick as his guards 
desired. They shot him in consequence on the 
road, without even according him the 
quarter of an hour which he request- uJ'^*^* 
ed to make his peace with Heaven.^ ' 

Amidst these scenes of horror, the melan- 
choly result of her nsh and ill- 50, 
starred enterprise, the Dachess de Adventorea of 
Berri escaped, thanks to the cour- thn lichen 
age and vigiUnce of her attend- StSSSn'rf 
ants, her own intrepidity and pres- tbe tiwarTee- 
ence of mind, and the nnyarying tion. 
fidelity of the Royalists to whom her place of 
retreat was known. Her hair-breadth escapes 
and romantic adventures recall those of Charles 
Edward a century before in the mountains of 
Scotland. Many nights she slept on the ground 
in the woods ; at other times, on the shoulders 
of her guide, she passed marshes deemed im- 
practicable, with the water np to the middle of 
those who bore her. On one occasion, when 
the pursuit was hottest, she found shelter in a 
ditch covered with bushes, while the soldiers in 
pursuit of her searched in vain, and probed with 
their bayonets every thicket in the wood with 
which it was environed. The. variety, the fti^ 
tigue, the dangers of her life, had inexpressible 
charms for a person of her ardent and romantic 
disposition. She often said, '< Don't speak to 
me of suffering : I never was so happy at Naples 
or Paris as I am now.** More than onoe she 
entered towns occupied by the hostile troops 
disgoised as a peasant girl, with the great wood- 
en shoes on her little feet, and conyersed gayly 
with the gendarmes by whom the gates were 
guarded. Meanwhile the Government, in mor- 
tal anxiety at her continued residence in the 
conntiy, made the utmost efibrts to make head 
against the danger. The four departments of 
Maine-et-Loire, La Vend^, Loire^Inferieure, 
and Deux-Sevres, were declared in a state of 
siege ; troops were ponred in from all quarters, 
ana soon fifty thousand regular soldiers oocn-i 
pied a oountiy where they hiui no oth- ^-^ Biane. 
er foes to contend with but a fugitive iii.s8S,SM; 
Princess and two or three of her de- Ca».vi.i3a| 
voted cavaliers.* *''• 

External events of no lightweight soon, how- 
ever, occurred, which convinced the ^j 
heroic Princess that her attempt, xhe Princess 
for the present at least, had per- takes reftigeiq 
manently failed of all chance of ^w^^* 
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success. Hie M<mitmr annonnoed the inter- 
▼iew of the King of the French with the King 
of the Belgians at Ckmipi^gne, and the approach- 
ing marriage of Leopold with the Princess Loa- 
ise, daogfater of Loois Philippe. ConTinoed 
now that the legitimate sovereigns had aban- 
doned her canse, she saw the necessity of con- 
sidling her own safety, and after much delib- 
eration, finding that the roads and coasts wei^ 
alike rigoronslT guarded, she resolved to remain 
in France, and selected the city of Nantes as 
her asylum — a place generally hostile to her 
cause, 'where her person was unknown, and 
where the searches of the Grovemment author- 
ioea would not probably be so rigorous as in 
more suspected quarters. Thither, according- 
ly, ahe directed her steps, and she succeeded in 
entering the town, disguised as a peasant girl, 
by Mademoiselle EulaUe de Kor- 
Sbe found an asylum in it in the house 
of some faithful Royalists, who re- 

111.9^*84; ^'Bon^^ ^0 character of human na- 
Cap.Ti.i34^ ture, by having the courage, at the 
137; Ana. hazard of their life, to affcml a shel- 
^^ ^'^' ter to their sovereign in misfor- 
tune.' 
So faithfully was the secret kept, that the 
g^ Princess remained for some months 
wiiea fliM >i^ ^>> place of concealment in safety. 
i« at length By degrees, however, vague rumors 
^woTcred. reached the Government that the 
'^ ^''' ' Duchess was either in Nantes, or fre- 
quently visited there, accompanied by intelli- 
gence that her situation was snch that they 
might, by her capture, and sparing her life, de- 
tennittate her influence more completelv than 
by destroying it. Orders were accordingly sent 
to redouble the vigilance of the authorities in 
Kantea. During Siis period of anxious sus- 
pense she still maintained a correspondence 
with her adherents, and from her place of con- 
cealment issued her orders as stih Regent of 
France. She even- addressed a letter to the 
Queen of the French in behalf of the brave 
Vendeans who were to be brought to trial for 
having taken up arms in her £fense, full of 
generons and noble sentiments.^ The Govern- 
ment acted with equal wisdom and humanity in 
the prosecution of the accused. Twenty-twowere 
placed at the bar, but the prosecutions were so 
managed that the greater part escuied, and such 
as were convicted were sentenced to imprison- 

* '* Qoelles que soient ies eonseqaenoes qai pettvent 
retailer ponr mol de in position dans laquelle je me aula 
Biae en renpliaaant mea devolrade mdre, je ne voua parie- 
ni Jamaia de moo interSi, Madame. Mua dea bravea ae 
aoDi compromia pour la canae de mon flla; Je ne aaorala 
ne reftaaer k tenter poor lea aaaver ee qui pent ae fUre 
boooraUement. 

** Je prJe done ma tante, aoo boo emor et as religion me 
aont oonnoa, d'employer toot son cr6dU poor int^ res a e r 
en tear faveiir. Le porteor de oette lettre donnera dea d6- 
tads ear tear aitnaUon ; U dira que lea Jugea qu'on leor 
donne aont dea iiemmea eoniie leaquela ila ae aont bat- 
tns. 

** Malgrd la difKrenee actnelle de noa aituatlona, un vol- 
ean est ausei aooa too paa, Madame ; voua le aaves. J*al 
eoaon veo terreura Men nalsreUea d nne 6poaiie oA J'Atala 
en aoret^ et je n'y ai paa 6t4 inaenalble. Dien aenl eon- 
aait ee qnll nooa deatlne et peat dire an jour me aan- 
rea vooa gr6 d^avoir prto eonflanee dans rocre bontd et de 
vooa avoir fooml Toeeaslon d'en ftdrs oaage envera mea 
amla oulliettreaz. CrayeiAmafeeonnaiaaanee. Jevoua 
aoahaite le bonbeur, Madame. Car j'ai trop bonne opin- 
ion de Tooa poor erotre qu*il aoit posaible que voua soves 
iKareaae dana vocre altuation. Mabib Cabounb.**— 
Lovii BhuiQf ill. S79« 
f 



ment only. M. Benrer was brought to trial ; 
but such was the public admiration for his tal- 
ents and exalted character, that he was acquit- 
ted, in a manner, by acclamation, almost im- 
mediately after the proceedings commenced. 
The Government had no need of se- 
verity: they were about to strike a ut st?^!"^- 
blow at the chief of the conspiracy, cap.vi'ml 
which they felt assured would para- 187, Ann.' 
lyze it in the whole of its ramifica- ^f^- ^^^- 
tions.' 

At this time there was in France a renegade 
Jew named Deutz, who had unfor- ^^ 
tunately acquired the confidence of Treachery of 
the Pope, and of the Duchess de Deutz toward 
Beiri. This wretch had for some ^^ Princess, 
time been soliciting the employment of a traitor 
from M. Montalivet: it is one of the misfor- 
tunes of statesmanship that it brings men into 
contact with such characters. At length he ob- 
tained the treacherous employment he desired. 
He had long been in the confidence of the roy- 
al family, had traveled in the suite of the Made- 
moiselles Bourmont from London to Italy, and 
had been charged, at the Pope's recommenda- 
tion, with important dispatches from the Prin- 
cess to the Queen of Spain and Dom Miguel. He 
was even then, however, in correspondence with 
the Opposite party, and had been sent on a secret 
errand to Nantes by M. Thiers. Deutz accord- 
ingly underto<A, for a large reward, to discover 
the Princess's place of concealment at Nantes, 
and in this attempt he proved too successful. 
Arrived there, he succeeded in persuading some 
influential Royalists that he hsd important dis- 
patches for the Duchess, which must be deliv- 
ered into her own hands, and that it was neces- 
sary, therefore, that he shotild have a personal 
interview with her royal highness. This was 
accordingly granted : the Prmcess received him 
in the kindest manner, in a house where she 
usually saw visitors, conversed with , j^ . . 
him familiarly, and said to one of Doctosa de 
her attendants, "This is a good Benri, 87, 93; 
Breton, faithful and devoted^with- h^^S^ ^ 
out bounds."* ^» **' 

As he was not made acquainted at this inter- 
view with the Princess's plaee of re- 54. 
treat, Deutz solicited and obtained a Her airest. 
second interview, which was fixed for ^^' ^• 
the 6th November. Of this place of meeting he 
informed the police ; and to enhance the valae 
of his treachery, he endeavored, 'though with- 
out effect, to persuade Marshal Bourmont to 
accompany him, in order that they might both 
be taken at once. The Princess, however, earner 
and immediatelv after the house was surrounded 
by troops, and the police offioen, with pistols in 
their hands, entered it. Her royal highness had 
only time to take refuge, with Mesdemoiselles 
de Korsabice, Mesnard, and Guebourg, in a little 
space formed behind her apartment, in the an- 
Ae between two walls, the entrance of which was 
behind the chimney-piece. The poHce search- 
ed the house in the most ri^rous manner in 
vain ; but meanwhile the Princess was under- 
going the most excruciating suffering. So small 
was weir place of refuge, that she and her three 
attendants were obliged alternately to put their 
mouth to a little aperture, three inches across, 
which was the sole communication with the ex- 
ternal air. To add to their sufferings, the gen- 
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dannes in the room lighted, on the approach of 
night, a fire in the grate, which converted the 
6pace behind into a baming oven. At length, 
ai'ter enduring tortures for sixteen hours, the 
sufferings of the prisoners became so great that 
they were obliged to come out and deliver them- 
selves up. "Gentlemen," said the Princess, 
as she emerged from her place of con- 
lii 5M* 587 - <^®<^®>^^ ' * yon have made war on me 
Ann. HUL ^ ^ St, LamretU. I have nothing to 
ziv. 231 ; reproach myself with : I have only 
g^.Ti. 383, discharged the duty of a mother to re- 
gain the inheritance of her son/*^* 
The Princess was treated by General Der- 
monconrt with the respect and court- 

Her^pria- ^^ ^^® ^ ^®' rank, and conducted 
onmeot In A prisoner to the castle of Nantes, 
ibe chatoMi Fn>m thence she was embaiiLed two 
Nov!%^' ^^ afterward, attended by her faith- 
ful ladies, with no other effects than 
what she could carry in her handkerchief, on 
board a brig, and conducted to the castle of 
Blaye, where she was guarded, like Queen Maiy 
in Lochleven or Fotheringay, with the most 
jealous care, and where, like her immortal pred- 
ecessor, she bore a prolonged and tedious cap- 
tivity with cheerfulness and gayety. The di- 
novemau, however, of the drama, if less tragic, 
was more withering than that of the Scottish 
heroine. Unhappily, the Princess, with all the 
courage and chivalry of the heroic character, 
possessed also the ardor and ingoucianoe which 
is so often its accompaniment She had all the 
intrepidity of Clorinda, but unfortunately she 
had also, with the charms, the facility of Ar- 
mida. It was known to the ffovemment of 
Loms Philippe that at this time she was enceinte^ 
and with cold and calculating prudence they 
calmly awaited till time brought about its nat- 
nral result After an imprisonment of some 
« K Ml 1094 months, shffherself announced her 
Feb. 22. 1833. pregnancy to the Cabinet of the 
Tnileries.t The utmost pains were immediate- 
ly taken to give her eveir assistance which her 
^ .Q situation required, and on the 10th May 

^^ she was safely delivered of a daughter, 
who was declared to be the issue of the Prin- 
cess and Count Hector Lucchese-Palli, count 
of Campo-Franoo, one of the gentlemen of the 
bed-chamber of the King of the Two Sicilies. 
The object of the Government was now gain- 
ed ; the Princess was discredited ; her followers 
were in despair. The romance had terminated 
in ridicule, and she was permitted by 
s^Csj^. vu. ^Q Government with her infant quiet- 

' * ly to return to Italy.* 

Long before this dinouemeni of the romantic 
56. drama in La Vendue occurred, a 
Extreme dls- great democratic movement had 
d**S2Sii?* taken place in the capital, and Paris 
molreniraUQ ^'^ t>^n the theatre of conflicts so 
Paris. determined and bloody as to throw 

May, 1831. those which overturned Charles X. 
into the shade. The Republican party there 

* Alluding to the martyrdom of St. Laureot by bring 
roasted oo a glrdiron. 

t " Poass^ par lea clreonstaneea et par lea meaurea or- 
donn6ea par les Ooavemements, qQoiqne J'easae les mo- 
tifs lee plus graves pour tenlr mon marlage saeret, 1e erois 
devoir i moi-mdme ainsl qu'i mes enftns de declarer 
tnV tre marine secrdtement pendant mon s6jour en Italie. 
—Maris Caeourb. SSd Feb. 1833."— Capbfioub, Til. 
M, note. 



had long been in a state of the utmost diaoon- 
tent, in consequence of the entire failure of 
their hopes from the results of the Revolntioii 
of July, and the dear evidence which was now 
afforded that they had only revolted to fix chains 
about their necks incomparably heavier, and 
more irremovable, than those which were aroond 
them under the former government of Polignac 
fmd his priests. The extreme suffering which 
had long prevailed, especially among the work- 
ing claMes, from the dreadful shock to credit 
and vast diminution of consumption which had 
resulted from that convulsion, had inctined 
nearly the whole of them to the same senti- 
ments, and the democratic press was nnanimons 
in ascribing the whole to the tyrannical Gov- 
ernment of Louis Philippe, and its departure 
from the principles of the Government of July. 
So far did the agitation proceed, that a meet- 
ing of all the Opposition was held at Lafitte's, 
at which it was agreed to make an appeal to 
the nation-^in other words, commence an in- 
surrection; and a committee was appointed, 
consisting of M. de Lafayette, BC. Odillon Bar- 
rot, M. Mauguin, and other libera] deputies, to 
draw up an address to the nation. But before 
it could be prepared, or the requisite organiza- 
tion made for effecting a general insurrection, 
an event took place which brought on the crisis, 
imd precipitated matters sooner than the lead- 
ers of the movement had intended. , .^ ^^ 
This was the death of General Lun xt. IM ; Cap. 
marque, which took place at Par- vi. 1M:*L 
is on l^e Ist June, at the age of g«»» **i-288. 
sixty yean.^ 

Though one of the generals of the Empire, 
this respectable veteran was not so ^ 
much distinguished by his exploits Death of 
in the field as by the celebrity he had Gooeral 
acquired since the Restoration by his j'*"frff*' 
ekxiuence on the popular side in the ™^ 
tribune. In consequence of this circumstance, 
Napoleon, who prized thai weapon as much 
when wielded on his side in adversity, as he 
detested it when directed against him in proe- 
perity, had recommended him on his death- 
bed at St. Helena for a Marshal of France. 
Those implicated in tiie Hundred Days had 
found in him a zealous protector, a faithful 
friend ; his efforts in behalf of the Poles had 
endeared him to every one of that ardent and 
chivalrous race ; and Uie whole democratic par- 
ty looked up to him as their guardian and fu- 
ture leader, when the final contest should com- 
mence. The bourgeois pu^ had made a grand 
display on occasion of the funeral of M. Casi- 
mir P^rier, and the Revolutionists resolved on 
a counter display on so heart-stirring an event 
as the obsequies of General Lamarque. The 
violent leaders were induced to make arrange- 
ments for rendering it the commencement of 
an insurrection, by the decree which appeared 
three days after in the columns of the . , 
Moniteur, declaring the four western de- ^"^^ ' 
partments in a state of siege. This extreme 
measure, always unpopular in France, made 
the Revolutionists regard the disturbances in 
La Vendue as much more serious than they 
resJly were, and conclude, not without reason, 
that they should not let slip the present oppor- 
tunity, never likely to recur, when a formida- 
ble BoyaUst insurrection in the western prov* 
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inces might be oomlnned with a great demo- 
cntie movement in the capital. Orders were 
therefore given by all the popular committees 
for an immense assemblagie of people for the 
fnneral, fdiich was fixed for the 5th Jane : and 
preparations were secretly made, by 
I i'"«^'»i - ^® distribntion of arms and ammn- 
Cap, vi. iM^ nition to the persons who could be 
193 ; Abb. trusted, for making it the com- 
yjf jIJ- mencement of a general insnrrec- 
' tioa against the Govemmmit.^ 

The foneral procession was to set oat from 
5^ the house in the Roe St. Honor^ 
HtsftiiMni, where the deceased had died, and 
^I^^JI^^j]^ proceed by the Madeleine and the 
Jf|^^J2!i- ^Ateiiu d'Ean to the Place of the 
Rction. Bastile, in its way to the place of 
Jane 5. sepoltore in the south of France. 

Immense preparations had been made to give 
it all the solemnity and magnificence possible, 
and calculated in every way to affect the imag- 
ination of the people. A splendid car was pre- 
pared, on which the body was to be placed, and 
numerous deputations fixmi all the public bodies 
in Paris were to £d11ow the vehicle. At their 
head was a laige part of the Chamber of Dep- 
uties, headed by Marshal Clause!, General La- 
fayette, M* Lafitte, and M. Mauguin, who bore 
the four comers of the pall. The car was cov- 
ered with tricolor flags and ivtmortelles. Near- 
ly the whole of the popular societies, Les Amis 
du Peuple, La Soci^t^ des Droits de THomme, 
La Soa^t^ Gauloise, and La Oiiganisation des 
HnnicipalitdB, came next. From daybreak an 
immense crowd coUected all along the Rue St. 
Uonor^ in ^e Place Louis XY., and the whole 
way aknig the boulevards, where the procession 
was to pass, in which, in addition to the nu- 
merous and sturdy Republicans of Paris, were 
to be seen great numbers of ardent refugees of 
all nations. Among them the Poles were par- 
ticulariy conspicuous, by their number, duing 
look, and the interest which they excited among 
the by^standers. Banners of various devices, 
but aU of the most decided revolutionaiy tend- 
ency, floated over the crowd in aU directions ; 
and from the anxiety manifest in all visages, 
and the eager conferences which were going on 
in the agitated groups in every quarter, it was 
1 T ram evident diat a great design was in 
ui. 1^*994- conteinplation, and that the huge 
Can. ▼{. 1m| multitude had not assembled mere- 
iw; Aon. ly to do honor to the dead, but 

iM^'igo! ^^ *^'°^® ^'^ designs against the 
living.* 

Aware of the danger which menaced them, 
the Govenunent had made prepara- 
tions on the greatest scale to meet 
orih«Gov- it. There was none of the infat- 
crameot. nation and insomeiance with which 
Prince Polignac and the priests had met the 
revolt of July. 18,000 infantry of the line, 
4000 cavalry, and 2000 municipal guards were 
in Paris itself, with 80 pieces of cannon, ready 
equipped. In addition to these forces, there 
were 80,000 regnlar troops in the environs of 
the c^iital, who might be called in at a mo- 
ment's notice, and the Qovemment could rely 
on the support of at least 6000 of the National 
Goard, chiefly ftom the banUeue or environs of 
the capital. Those of Paris were for the most 
part not xeliea an, as their known disposition 
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rendered it more thlin doubtful whicli side they 
would take in the approaching conflict. Thus 
the Government had 60,000 men and 120 guns 
at their disposal, and they were disposed so as to 
occupy, or be ready on a short notice to occu- 
py, all the most important posts and streets in 
the capital. But, on the other hand, the in> 
surgents, or those inclined to side with them, 
were above 100,000, of whom a great proportion 
were old soldiers or national guards, well ac- 
quainted with the use of arms ; and it was easy 
to foresee that, if any vacillation 
were to appear in the troops of the l^^i^. 
line, or any of them were to join l. faiane, 
the insuigents, the regular soldiers iU- SM, S90; 
would soon have the whole working ^°%f ^'n. 
population of Paris on their hands.* * 

The procession set out from the Rue St. 
Honor^ at ten o'clock, but from the ^ 
very outset the disorder and excite- commence- 
ment were so great, that it was evi- mant oftbe 
dent it would never terminate with- inwuTBttioo. 
out a serious convulsion. When it 
reached the comer of the Rue de la Paix, it 
was foreibly turned aside from the intended 
route, and obliged to go round the Pillar g^ Aus- 
teriitz, in the Place Vendome, by a crowd of en- 
thusiastic young men. The troops at the H6- 
tel d^ I'Etat M^jor in the Place withdrew when 
the disorderly mob approached; instantly the 
cry arose, "Ther are insulting the manes of 
LamarqueT and the soldiers were forced to 
turn out and salute the car to avoid an imme- 
diate collision. Criea of ^'Vive la R^m^quer 
were now heard, and the sombre menacii^ as- 
pect of the immense crowd too surely presaged 
an approaching stoirm. The general in<Ugna- 
tion was roused to the bluest point by the ap- 
pearance of the Duke de fits-James at the bal- 
cony of hiB hotel, with his hat on his head, as 
the cortege passed; a Tolley of stones drove 
him quickly back, and broke eveiy window in 
his hoteL The crowd increased at eveiy step 
as they nroceeded in their course along the 
boulevaros toward the Chateau d'Eau. Several 
police officers, stationed along the line marked 
out for the procession, were desperately wound- 
ed by the people. Arms were seen in many 
hands, and in a transport of enthusiasm, num- 
bers climbed up the trees in the boulevards to 
break off brandies that might serre as weapons 
of offense. It was plain to eveiy one that an 
insurrection was approaching; things had not 
looked so threatening at the commencement of 
the Revolution of July; the fidelity of the troops 
was evidently wavering, and there were few m 
the multitude who did not think it was all over 
with the Government of Louis Philippe. ** Where 
are they leading us to?'* cried a voice from a. 
group of students in one of the most 
crowded partsof theboulevards. '<To ui sMsS^- 
the Republic I** answered the leader cap. vi. loel 
of a division decorated with the med- 300; Aon. 
al of July ; "rest assured, we shall ^!r^;S7' 
sleep to-night in the Tuileries."* "*» *"* 

A hundred and fifty scholars of the P<^y- 
technic School, who had forced their gj 
way out of their establishment, Commoiiee- 
joinW the procession at the corner mem ofUie 
of the Rue du Temple, near the iiwww«tt«i. 
Chateau d'Eau, and their arrival, which was 
received with loud cries of ** Vive h Sbertif 
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*< Vive ks dhiea de VEcole PolytedaUque T roused 
the people to a perfect climax of enthuBiasm. 
No one doubted of victory, now that these re- 
nowned champions of July had arrived to range 
themselves by their side. It was only a qnes> 
tion when the insnrrection should begin ; many 
thought it was too long delayed. They went 
on, however, in the utmost disorder; the huge 
car drawn by enthusiastic bands, shouting " Vive 
la n^hUquer ''a bos Louis PhiSpper **Vive 
Lamarquel" as far as the Bridge of Austerlitz, 
where tibie funeral oration was to be pronounced, 
and the ceremony was to close, preparatory to 
the departure of the body for the place of se- 
pulture in the Pyrenees. General Umenski and 
M. Mauguin pronounced the speeches. *^ La- 
marque,** said the former, *' worthy representa- 
tive of the people, you were ours ; you belonged 
to the human race. All people who love free- 
dom will shed tears at your tomb. In raising 
your noble voice for Poland, you served the 
cause of all nations as well as France. You 
served the cause Of liberty, that of the interests 
dearest to humanity; you defended it against 
that Holy Alliance which grew up on the tomb 
of Poland, and which will never cease te threat- 
en the liberties of the world till the crime which 
cemented it shall have been effaced by the res- 
urrection of its unfortunate victim. You have 
deserved, Lamarque, the eternal gratitude of 
tiie Polish people." * * Before we separate,** said 
Marshal Clausel, '* forever from the mortal re- 
mains of LamiEutjue, allow me to inscribe, in 
the name of the army, a last homage on his 
tomb: We will feel his want when the work, 
as yet imperfect, has need of all hands ; and the 
fall of Lamarque, gifted with such 
SOI d(^' L. prodifi^o^ powers of labor, resounds 
Blaiie, lit. through the world like the fall of 
900,297; many men. Adieu, Lamarque! 

*• °i<2* «ii Adieu in the name of soldiers of all 
XV. iw, wi. ^^^ I ^^ j^fo^ y^„ coffin.'** 

It may be conceived what enthusiasm these 
^ eloquent words, addressed at the 
TbeiDsume- moment of separating from the 
tlon breaks mortal remams of their beloved 
^^ leader, produced in the people. 

Such was the general agitation, that Lafayette 
called for his carriage, and hastily entered it. 
Instantly the crowd unharnessed the horses, and 
began to draw the vehicle, amidst cries of *' Vive 
Lafayette! VivelaBipubUqmr He was urged to 
go at once to the H6tel de Ville and establish a 
provisional government; but his habitual inde- 
cision withheld him at a moment when he might 
have overturned the throne. The carriage was 
still moving forward with difficulty through the 
prodigious crowd, which choked up every part 
of the Place, when the ciy arose, '* The dra- 
goons, the dragoons I*' and the glittering helm- 
ets and breast-plates of the cuirassiers were seen 
in dense array advancing through the throng. 
Instantly the cry arose, **To the barricades!** 
^^Vive la B^iubiimier and the front rank of 
the soldiers, unable to force their way in line 
through the compact crowd, was broken into 
small bodies, and soon engaged in single com- 
bat with the most daring of the Bevolntionists. 
Blood flowed on all sides; and so dense* was 
the mass of the populace, and so determined 
the front which they presented, that the cuiras- 
Bien, after several attempts, found themselves 



[Chap. XSXX. 

nnable to pass thioogh. Orders were theiefcyre 
given for a retreat ; and tlie withdrawal of the 
military was the signal for a general insurrec- 
tion. In the twinMing of an eye, the whole of 
the faubourgs St. Antoine and St Marcean, so 
well known in the worst days of the Revolation, 
were in motion : the boulevards from the Place 
of the Bastile to the Passage du Sanmon vrere 
filled with ardent multitudes preparing for the 
conflict; and before intelligenoe of what 'vtbm 
going forward could reacii &^ Tuileriea, barri- 
cades were already erected in the ^ 
narrow streets in the centre of the acS'si^;' i.. 
city, and above a third of the me- Blaae, uL 
tropolis, embracing its most densely 408, dOS ; 
inhabited quarters, was in the han(& ^"IlS^k 

- ,, . ^ , ,' XV. sot, SUD. 

of the insurgents.* 

Foreseeing that a conflict was approaching; 
the King hiul left St. Cloud in the 
morning, and sat in council with his ««•<».• 
ministen in the Tuilerie. aU fora- l^S^S^ 
noon. At three in the afternoon, in- on tbe part 
telligenoe arrived that a prodigious ^^^**'' 
crowd filled the boulevards, that se- 
ditious cries had been heard, and soon after 
that the contest had commenced, and appeared 
to be very serious. At Marshal Soult's sugges- 
tion, orders were in consequence immediately 
dispatched for all the troops within thirty milea 
of Paris to march upon the capital, and the 
whole National Guard of the city and its envi- 
rons called out. Before nightfall the gininde 
beat in all the streets, and idl Paris was in mo- 
tion, some hurrying to their rallying-points as- 
sighed by Government, some to the posts occu- 
pied in strength by the insnigents. By this 
means it was calculated that by noon on the fol- 
lowing day, 'Government would have at its dis- 
posal 60,000 troops of the Une, and an equal 
number of national guards; and 
if the latter remained faithful, it 2(^^206^ 
seemed impossible that the insur- l. Biane* 
rection could maintain its ground Ui. 297, soo ; 
against so prodigious an armed ^T^ig^'^gs 
force.' ' 

Every thing, however, depended on the fideli- 
ty of the troops of the line and the ^ 
National Guard, for the capital was in Mysterioaa 
such a state of effervescence that the meeting at 
most determined resistance from the ^^^®'' *' 
working classes might confidently be ' 
expected, and the defection of even a few regi- 
ments might neutralize the rest, and might over- 
turn the Uoveniment During the evening and 
night of the 5th, every thing appeared to prog- 
nosticate success to the insurgents ; indeed, the 
contest seemed well-nigh decided. Nearly half 
of the eity was in the undisputed possession of 
the insurgents ; barricades were rapidly rising 
in the centre of the city; the armorers' shops 
had been generally broken into and pillaged ; 
and a considerable number of the National 
Guard in the suspected quarters had already join- 
ed them. At nine o'clock a mysterious meeting 
was held at M. Lafitte's, who might truly be 
called, like the Last of the Barons, Warwick, 
"the Knocker-down and Putter-up of kings." 
It was not numerously attended : the majority 
awaited the course of events before declaring 
themselves ; but by such as did come the most 
violent sentiments were uttered. The word 
" Dethronement" was openly pronounced ; and 
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ID oomplete the resemblance to the Bimilar meet- 
i2i«r in the same room which had directed the 
movement which overthrew Charles X., M. de 
Lafiajette arrived before midnight to ** discuss 
the sitoatlon of affairs." These were ominous 
words, coming from such a quarter, and thej 
were accordingly discussed in every view. An 
address to the King, a movement- in the Cham- 
ben», a change of government, of dynasty, were 
ahemately £?ought into review; but at length 
the majority ranged themselves with the opinion 
of M. de I^ayette, that they should await the 
. <x>nne of events, and declare for that 
SM^Sio^ "^^^ which the future should prove to 

* ' ' be in the ascendant.^ 

Daring the nighty 'however, the insurrection 
^, made very great progress on both 
ProgiCTs and »i^'0» of die Seine. Several posts 
aianrung at- were Stormed, and ' the arms they 
peciofthB in- contained distributed to the people ; 
nunbctiML. ^^^ ^^ some encounters between de- 
tached parties of the military and the insui^nts, 
the latter had proved victorious. Before ten at 
night the Republicans were masters of the Ar- 
senal, of the posts of the Galiote, and the Chateau 
d'Eau ; they were in entire possession of the 
Marais and the eighth arrondissement ; the 
manufactory of arms in the Rue Fopincourt had 
fallen into 'their hands, with twelve hundred 
markets ; they had advanced to the Place des 
Victoirea, and were preparing to assault the 
Banic, the Post-office, and the Barrack des Pe- 
tits Fr^ree. But the great centre of their strength 
was in the Rue St. Martin and the adjoining 
streets, which were all strongly fortified with 
barricades, and where the head-quarters of the 
insurgents had been established. The dragoons 
had been defeated by the people, in attempting 
to retake that post, and it remained in their 
hands; the HaUe aux Yins had been passed, 
and all the southern bank of the river as far as 
the Pantheon had fallen into their hands. But 
the great points of the Tuileries, the Louvre, 

* Rapport do ^^ Hotel de ViUe, the Post-office, 
Maiechai 4n and the other public offices, were still 
9"jp J*'" in the hands of the Government, 
Hi^LzvTiSi, which remained in possession of the 
l93;L.Biane, entire city to the westward of the 
JiLao4.50ft. Phwe de Grfeve.* 

While the advantages of position were thus, 
^ after the first day's encounter, so near- 
Moni ly balanced between the contending 
^ttooes OB parties, a similar equality prevailed in 
either side. ^^ moral influences by which the 
struggle was still more likely in the end to be 
determined. The insurgents had committed 
what turned ont to be a grievous mistake in the 
outset, by hoisting the drapeau rouge and dis- 
playing several wg^eata rouges in the crowd 
when die disturbance first b^an. The fatal en- 
sign stamped its character upon the insurrec- 
tion, and in most places deterred the middle 
ranks and National Guard from joining it. On 
the other hand, the woiUng classes, especially 
in the centre sjid eastern quarters of the city, 
were in such extreme misery, from the efiects 
of the Revolution of July, that it might reason- 
ably be expected that they would, if the contest 
was prolonged, nearly all join the insurgents ; 
the National Guard in many quarters were no- 
toriously disaffected, and not a few of their uni- 
forms were to be seen in the op*^)osite ranks ; and 



the r^^lar troops, shaken by the events of July, 
and the rewards then bestowed on those who had 
violated their oaths, were in a very vacillating 
state, and some of them, particularly the sap- 
pers and miners in the Rue Sainte Catherine, 
had openly joined the insurrection. Even wh ere 
they did obey the giniraky which beat in every 
quarter of Paris, the national guards turned out 
in very small numbers, and with evident reluct- 
ance; the horrors of civil warfare were present 
to every mind ; wives, mothers, and sisters were 
indefatigable in their eflbrts to keep them at 
home ; and such as did appear at their rallying- 
points came with downcast looks and i ^ ^^^^ ^ 
anxious visages, rather like martyrs 605 ; Cap.' vi! 
going to the stake than the defenders S15, 210 ; An. 
of their country marching to victory.* ^"*' *^" ^^* 

The measures taken at the Tuileries in this 
crisis were characterized by vigor, ^ 

tempered by prudence. The King Meaaunaaod 
an d Ministers satin council all night, forces ot the 
and at six on the morning of the 6th, GoterameDt. 
when accounts had been received on ^° * 
all sides o# the rapid progress of the insurgents, 
the question was proposed by the King, whether 
the capital should be declared in a state of siege ? 
Many members of the council thought it shoiud ; 
but &e King, who was always averse to decisive 
measures, declared that, in his opinion, so ex- 
treme a step should be reserved for the last ex- 
tremity, that they should await the course of 
events, and in the mean time measures of repres- 
sion only should be attempted. As it was known 
also what had taken place the preceding ni^t 
at Lafitte*s, se^'eral members of the council 
strongly urved the arrest of Lafayette and La- 
fitte ; but this too the King opposed as too bold 
a measure— a sort of coup d'etat, which was un- 
necessary, as the former was a vain, garrulous 
old man^ incapable of taking a vigorous resolu- 
tion, and the latter was, he xnew, in secret at- 
tached to himself. Orders were, however, given 
for the anest of M. Gamier Pa^, M. Corbet, 
and M. Laboissi^re ; and three important de- 
crees were agreed to, which immediately ap- 
peared in the columns of the Mcmieur, By the 
first, the artillery of the National Guard of Paris 
was disbanded ; by the second, the militanr Vet- 
erinary School of Alfort was disbanded ; by the 
third, the Polytechnic School was dissolved, the 
scholars ordered to be sent to their homes, and 
the few who had remained faithful directed to 
form the nucleus of a new establishment. Or- 
ders had previously been given to the police to 
enter the printing-offices of the Trihfme, the 
QtKtfu&'emie, the Courrier de VEvrcpe, the Nation- 
(Uf the Covrrier Frcmfaia, the Journal du Com' 
merce, and the Corgmref and break their presses 
to pieces, lest ther should be used to throw <^ 
proclamations adoressed to the woricmen ; and 
this was accordingly done. This was the very 
thingmostcomplunedofonthepart .Moniteur, 
of the Polignac Adnumstration, and June 7, I8SI, 
which had brought on the Revolu- ordonnance 
tion of July; but Loui. PUUppe *i«i??»jio, 
was doomed m eveiy stage of his ca- 912 ; add. 
roer to be the author of the justifi- Hiat.xr. 104, 
cation of Charles X.* ^**- 

It was not, however, by decrees on paper that 
the formidable insurrection which had broken 
out in Paris was to be put down ; and in devis- 
ing measures for this purpose, Mardial Soult 
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displayed all his wonted vigor and capacity. His 
gg plan was to act as they had done at 
Marahia Lyons — destroy all the barricades at 
Sooit'fl once, and cmsh the insnrrection in its 
military centre by a vast and converp^ng attack 
measorea. ^^ military force. Probably all. wiU 
agree that this is the proper way to act when 
yon have such a force: the difficulty is, what 
to do when you have it not, or it proves traitor 
in your hands. To carry out this plan, every 
preparation was made as for a pitched battle, as 
with the whole military strength of Prussia or 
Austria, and the force employed was equal to 
that which conquered at Jena or Austerlitz. 
The whole National Guard of Paris, except the 
artillery, which had been disbanded, was sum* 
moned ; that of the hcaJieue, for a circuit fifteen 
miles round the capital, was marched in with 
the utmost expedition ; and all the troops with- 
in twenty miles received their orders overnight, 
and came rapidly in on the morning and fore- 
noon of the 6th. But the Nationtl Guard of 
Paris, as usual, failed at the decisive moment; 
many of its battalions never made their appear- 
ance at all ; of those which did come, nearly 
two-thirds were absent. Not so the Nationid 
Guard of the banUeue ; they presented themselves 
early at the place of renaezvous in the Car- 
rousel in great and unexpected strength. Not 
6000, but 10,000 had obeyed the summons of 
the generals, and their determined looks, ser- 
ried ranks, and loud cheers, as they marched 
past the King at the gate of the Tuileries, 
proved tliat there were men in France who 
could be relied on in the hour of danger. Liv- 
ing in the country, and engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits, they were strangers to the pas- 
sions and changes of the capitsJ, and the opin- 
ion was univerMl among them that Paris was 
in the hands of a set of assassins and plunder- 
ers, whO) after sacking it, and destroying the 
market for their produce, would end by impose 
ing a maximum on the price of agricultural pro- 
ductions, as their predecessors ha!d done in 1798. 
1 (^iip^ ^} 212, Altogether, Marshal Sonlt found him 
215 ; Moni- ' seli^ at ten o'clock on the 6th, at the 
tear, Jane 7, head of 60,000regular troops, of whom 

Btani, iii. ^^^ ^®''® c*^^'?* '"**» 120 guns, 
50tf. 5U7; An. besides 20,000 national guards, more 
Hist. zv. 105, than half of whom might safely be re- 
1^' lied on in the approi^hlng conflict.^ 

Great as these forces were, they were by no 
09^ means incommensurate to the danger 
Great sao- which threatened, for the pro^'ess of 
cess of (he the insurgents during the night and 
Lnd"Sn""' early in the morning had been im- 
atemation mense. Before nightfall they bad 
of the mill- forced one of the bridges, and opened 
tary cbieft. ^p ^^ communications between Ae 
southern and northern quarters of the city; they 
had carried with great slaughter the posts of the 
Bastile, the March^ St. Martin, and the Blancs 
Manteaux ; and at seven in the morning they 
had erected a strong barricade across the en- 
trance of the Petit Font de THotel Dieu, de- 
feated a part of the 25th regiment sent to de- 
stroy it, and surrounded on all sides the pre- 
fecture of police, which was hourly expected to 
fall into their hands. Steadily advancing from 
the eastern parts and centre of the city, and 
fortifying every street they carried with barri- 
cades, they were rapidly approaching the Hotel 



de Yille and Post-office, and might soon be ez« 
pected in the Place des Victoires around the Pa- 
lais Boyal, and in front of the Louvre. The intel- 
ligence of these events excited the utmost alarm 
at the Tuileries ; consternation was painted in 
every visage; the throne of the Citizen King 
seemed to be crumbling before the very forces 
which had created it. The palace no longer 
presented its wonted crowded aspect; there was 
no throng in the ante-chamber; numbers were 
slipning away. The persons in office were al- 
ready secreting their most valuable effocts : it 
was openly proposed in the council that the Tu- 
ileries should be abandoned. Were they to re- 
main there till a sudden panic seized the troops, 
or the defection of a single regiment gave them 
an entrance, as on the 29th July, 1830? What 
was most dreaded was that General Lafayette or 
Marshal Clansel should join the movement, and 
give it the weight of their militaiy and political 
influence. Certain it is that Armand Carrel 
had a mysterious interview during the ni^t with 
Marshal Clausal ; but he found him undeterm- 
ined, and unwilling to commit himself till somo 
of the troops had revolted. Strange to say, the 
advice to af>andon the Tuileries came from Mar- 
shal Soult himself, and was opposed by M. Gis- 
quet, the head of the police; and nothing is more 
certain than that, if either Clansel or Lafayette 
had joined the insurgents, a part of 1 1^ Blane 
the troops would have gone with tii.3O0,3O9; 
them, and it had been all over with Cap. vt 
the monarchy of the Citizen King.^ ***» *'•■ 

But alUiough politically timid, lS}ult's military 
measures were characterized by vigor 
and resolution. To secure the fidelity porc'cM oo 
of the national guards, he intermingled boih aides, 
their battalions among the troops of ■o'^ theatre 
the Une, and the forces thus united ^^ ~"" 
were placed in enormous strength on 
either side of the centre of the insurrection. 
Thirty thousand men were stationed on tho 
boulevards, from the Porte St. Denis to the 
Place of the Bastile, and an equal force along 
the quays, from the Bridge of Austerlitz to tlie 
Pont des Arts. Between these two arms of iron 
Soult hoped to crush the insurgents, who^ al- 
though not inferior in number if their forces 
had all been concentrated, were not yet all col- 
lected, and were by no means equal to the 
regular troops in arms or equipment, and were 
entirely destitute of artillery. Finding them- 
selves, by this immense accumulation of forces, 
reduced to the defensive, the insmigents strength- 
ened themselves as much as possible in the 
densely-peopled part of the city which they had 
selected for their strong-hold, where the height 
of the houses, ffeneraliy of five or six stories, 

fave every facihty for a dropping fire of mus- 
etry, and the narrowness of the streets ren- 
dered easy the construction of the most formi- 
dable barricades. Their head-quarters were 
re-established in the Cloister of St. Mbki, 
which became famous in the desperate conflict 
which ensued ; and all the streets leading to it 
on either side, especially die Rue des Arcis and 
the Rue de la Yerrerie, were bar- 
ricaded in the strongest manner. ^^^'Ji^SJ' 
There the insurg^ents resolved to ig?; Cap. ri! 
maintain the confict to the very last si6, 917 ; L. 
extremity,* in the hope that the na- SSfSr* 
tional guards might refuse to assault ^ 
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their barricades, or that the defection of one or 
two regiments of the line might, as on tiie for- 
mer revolt, open them the path to victoiy, the 
Taileries, and empire. 

The order for a general attack npon the insnr- 
71, gents was given at seven in the mom- 
Soeeesaes of ii^, and immediately commenced 
tbc troops, with great vigor and immense num- 
bers. The first assault was made on the hani- 
cades of Uie Bastile and of the Fanbonrg St. 
Antoine, and they were carried after an ob- 
sdnate resistance.' Steadily advancing as they 
cksred the streets of the obstmctions, the vic- 
torious troops gained groond to the westward as 
far as the Sue St. Antoine and the Barri^re du 
IVane, and penetrated into the narrow streets 
flanked on either side with lofty stone buildings, 
vMcfa form the centre of Paris. The Bridge of 
Attsterlitz was at the same time stormed, and 
the troops dfeaied the quays and narrow streets 
ronning into them. Still the central position 
of the insurgents in the Rue St. Martin and 
at the Cloister de St. M^ri remained in their 
hands ; and though the combatants there were 
not namerous, they held a very strong position, 
find they were animated with the most heroic 
resolution. All the houses were filled with 
musketeers, who kept up a deadly dropping fire 
upon every column which approached them, 
and the strength of the barricades, solidly con- 
structed of stone, seemed to defy the discharges 
even of the heaviest artillery; The desperate res- 
oladon with which the insurgents had defended 
themselTes in several quarters, particularly in a 
house near the Passage du Saumon, where they 
combated to the last man, presaged a bloody 
encounter in this their last strong-hold. The 
tocsin incessandy sounded from the summit of 
the chnreh of St. M^ri to call the Republicans 
to the decisive point, and they were not wanting 
to the appeaL Young women, children of twelve 
years of age, old men tottering on the verge of 
the grave, flocked to the scene of danger, and 
1 Abo. Hist, tood side hy side with the manly 
If. 194, 195; combatants. Kever had there been 
JjP^» ^ in the long annals of the revolution- 
Dianc!m. ' <U7 conflicts such universal enthu- 
317,327: Cap. siasm and determined resolution on 
ru xii, 217. tije part of the Republicans.^ 

The troops first brought up to assault this 
-^ formidable position were some bat- 
sionning of talions of the National Guard of Par- 
rfV* M*-*' *■» ^hich, ignorant of the strength 
MerL ^j. ^^ opponents, advanced gayly as 
to certain victory. Assailed by a dose fire from 
the barricade in the Rue St. Martin, the front 
rank first hesitated and ^en recoiled : a plnng- 
iog fire of surprising accuracy from the windows 
next threw the whole column into disorder. In 
wild confusion they fled back to the quays, 
throwing their arms and shakos away, and dis- 
persed in all direcdons. Upon this Soult brought 
vp seteral pieces of the heaviest field-artillery, 
and gave the insurgents ten minutes to surren- 
der at discretion. When the time had elapsed, 
without any tender of submission, the guns 
c^ned and battered the barricades for some 
time with the utmost violence. When they ap- 
peared to be mined by the fire, several battal- 
ions of the National Guard of the hcmUeue were 
moved forward, and formed in close column 
close behind the gons, while howitzers in their 



rear threw bombs over their heads into the space 
behind the barricades. After a general dis- 
charge, and before the smoke had cleared away, 
the whole rushed forward at the pets de chcaye, 
and succeeded, though with heavy loss, in scram- 
bling over the barricades. The insurgents upon 
this retreated into the adjoining houses, but 
there with desperate courage they fought to the 
last. Sixty, in a comer house at the junction 
of the Rue de St. M4n and Rue des Arcis, 
maintained the contest till their last cartridge 
was exhausted, when nearly the whole of them 
perished under the bayonets of the infuriated 
assailants. Scarcely any quarter was either 
asked or given, and many savage deeds dis-' 
graced the triumph of the soldiers of order. 
This bloody triumph closed the contest and ex- 
tinguished the revolt. In the last resort the 
throne of the Citizen King was saved, neither 
by the valor of its regular infantry, nor the 
chivalry of its steel-clad cuirassiers, but by the 
courage of the National Guard of the hanUeue^ 
composed of the market-gardeners and milk- 
hucksters of Paris, who, untainted , _ . 
by the passions of the capital, and j^, luuriule^; 
exasperated by the stoppage of the Ann. Hist. zv. 
Side of their humble produce in its J**» l^; M<«- 
markets, flocked to the theatre of iSj'L.Bianc, 
conflict, and were hurried over the lu. 3S4, 3S7 ; 
barricades almost before they knew ^-^^ ^^^* 
what they were doing.*> *"» ^» ^• 
Physically brave, the politically irresolute 
Louis Philippe acted a noble part on 73, 
this occasion. He insisted on the The King 
Queen and the Princess Adelaide, [Jj^jy*"* 
who were the prey to the most dread- ^^g r^ 
ful apprehensions, accompanying him suits of the 
from St. Cloud to Paris when the in- conflict, 
snrrection began ; and at mid-day on the 6th, 
before the firing had yet ceased in the central 
parts of the city, he set out on hofseback, ac- 
companied by his sons and chief officers, to 
review the troops. The courageous act, as is 
generally the case on such occasions, excited 
general admiration, and the cortege was loudly 
applauded as it proceeded along the Rue de 
Rivoli, the Rue de la Paix, and the boulevards, 
to Uie Place de la Bastile, and back by the 
qtiays to the Louvre. The King was not actu- 
ally under fire ; but in the crowded streets and 
excited state of the population, he ran no small 
risk of being assassinated by some of the polit- 
ical fanatics with whom the capital at that time 
abounded. The garrison of Paris had 55 killed 
and 240 wounded in this combat; the National 
Guard, chiefly of the banlieue, 18 killed and 104 
wounded. The loss on the side of the insur- 
gents was never distinctly known ; but 93 dead 
bodies and 291 wounded persons were brought 
to the public hospitals — ^probably not more than 
one half of the real sufierers on the 9 Monltenr 
occasion, who were withdrawn as Jane 7, 1839, 
much as possible, after the revolt "^ jJJJiJg*. 
failed, from public sight by their Ann. Hist. xv. 
relations. Fifteen hundred of the 195. 100 ; Cap. 
insurgents were made prisoners.' ^** ^*'^» *l^ 

* The Author visited the theatre of this conflict shortly 
after. The walls were all perforated by |rape*Bhot or 
caiinon*tmUs, the windows and doors smashed to atoms, 
and marks of the most desperate striA in every room. 
The only surprisins thing appeared to be how any one, 
either of the assaUants or defenders, survived such a 
dreadfU conflict. 
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A meeting of the liberal deptrties was again 
- . held at M. Lafitte's, on the morning 

Depotation ^^ ^^® ^^^t ^ discuss the ** eventU" 
of the Cham- aUiie*" which might occur. Beyond 
g»r to the all doubt, they assembled to deUber- 
°'' ate on the dethronement of the King, 

but the course of events induced them to alter 
their yiews. When the display of troops proved 
that revolt was hopeless, and the discharge of 
cannon told that the Cloister of St. Mdri was in 
process of being stormed, they quietly slipped 
over to the other side, and sought only to miti- 
gate the victors* wrath. A deputation, consists 
ing of M. Arago, M. Odillon Barrot, and M. 
L^tte, was appointed to wait upon the King, 
ctmgreUulate Atm an his victory ^ and implore him 
to temper justice with mercy in the moment of 
triumph. The deputation, which forcibly re- 
called that of which the same Arago had formed 
a part to Marmont two years before, during the 
revolt of Jnly,^ arrived at the Tuileries 
* A^^tS' immediately after the King's return 
*^**''- from his /ro<p»s through^^tbe city. 
They could not have arrived more inopportunely 
than when the monarch had just witnessed with 
his own eyes the extremities to which the vio- 
lence of factions had reduced his capital. In 
vain M. Odillon Barrot represented, with all 
the eloquence of which he was master, that the 
excesses all originated in the coercive system 
commenced by M. Casimir Perier and the cab- 
inet of 13th March ; that it had led to revolts 
M'ithin, loss of influence and consideration with- 
out; that it had induced the insurrections of 
Grenoble and Lyons, the putting four depart- 
ments in the west in a state of siege ; in fine, 
in a rebellion which had'bathed Paris in blood. 
**We beseech you, Sire I" he concluded, "to 
shut your ears to those who would counsel 
measures of violence in the moment of victory. 
In that career, allow us tp say, it is difficult to 
stop when you have once entered. Tou have 
1 1^ Biaiie, triumphed in the name of the law ; 
ill. 597, 528 f but the triumph is forever to be de- 
Cap. vi. 219. plored, for it has been purchased by 
""* the blood of the French."* 

Who is responsible for these disorders?*' 
interrupted the King; "who must 
answer for the blood which has been 
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75. 

Kiog, and shed? The miserable wretches who 
Paris declared took advantage of the funeral of 

liele"**" **^ General Lamarque to attack the 
■ Government by open force — ^to fire 

on the troops of the line and the National 
Guard ? My duty was traced out in characters 
which can not be misunderstood. The cannon 
you have heard is that which has demolished 
the barricades of St. M^ri : the revolt is termin-' 
ated. I do not know what can lead you to sup- 
pose that violent measures are to be adopted, 
but, rely upon it, they are loudly called for. 
During my ride through the cil^ I repeatedly 
heard the cry, * Sire, a prompt justice.* That 
is enough : but I trust justice will be able to 
resume its course without violence of any sort. 
I see nothing in my conduct which should make 
me lose my popularity, if it is not the violence 
of the opposite factions. I know the press is 
constantly endeavoring to destroy me, but it is 
by the aid of falsehfx>d. I ask you, Is there 
any person of whom you have ever heard against 
whom a greater torrent of calumny has been 



poured forth than myself?" The conference 
broke up with no other result but increased ex- 
asperation on both sides ; and it soon appeared 
that the King had abated nothing of his firm 
resolution by tfaeir endeavors. Next morning 
there appeared, in the columns of the Mom- 
teur an ordonnance, dated June 6, , ontonn««e. 
declaring Paris m a state of siege, June 7, 1833 ; 
and- die most rigorous measures Moniteur, ib.-. 
were adopted by the police against f^'^^'i^' 
the secret societies and the print- Biaiie, ill. 3I7, 
'ing -offices of the liberal jour- 3S0 ; cap. vi/ 
nals.» «^» «*• 

How necessary soever the ordonnance of 
June 6th, proclaiming the state of 
siege, may have been in this ex- ^^^^^^^ 
cited state of the metropolis, it met the state of 
immediately with the most impas- siege, and le- 
sioned resistance from all parties, ^^j^^ 
Republicans, Legitimists, Carlists, 
Napoleonists, united in condemning it as harsh 
and unnecessary, seeing the revolt had already 
been suppressed before it was issued. It was 
a more extreme measure than the ordonnances 
of Polignac, for it superseded, in all cases con- 
nected with the insurrection, the ordinary tri- 
bunals, substituted courts -martial for juries, 
and, as explained by an ordonnance on the fol- 
lowing day, applied also to delinquencies of the 
press.* This ominous declaration excited the 
utmost indignation in that numerous and in- 
fluential body who, in a highly civilized state 
of society, live by inflaming the passions of the 
moment, whatever thev are. The storm was 
umversal, and violent m the extreme; and it 
was no easy matter for Government, resting on 
the support only of the military and civil em- 
phy€8, to make head against it. The genera] 
excitement was increased by the cool way in 
which the Prefect of Police, M. Gisquet, car- 
ried into execution the intentions of Govern- 
ment, striking on the right and the left without 
distinction; multiplying arrests of suspected 
persons of all parties on very slight grounds, 
including several deputies, and breaking to 
pieces, without mercy, all printing-presses of 
the Opposition journals, whether Carlist or Re- 
publican. All that had been made the subject 
of such reproach to M. de Polignac, when at- 
tempted, was now dont by his successor, but done 
with tenfold severity and vigor. It was only 
necessary to substitute the name , ^ ^ ^39 
of M. Montalivet for that of M. 941 ; Ann. ' 
de Polignac, and the indictment Hist. xv. 107» 
against the one would apply to the {J*^ 3^*' 
other.* * ^ 

To give an air of impartiality to their pro- 
ceedings, and represent the insurrection as the 
combined work of the Republicans and Car- 
lists, the Government, at the same time that it 

* " Par la declaration de Titat de si^ge l*aniorit6 mill- 
taire est de droit investie des altribatioDS qul^ dans T^at 
ordinaire, appertiennent aaz autorltfts civiles tant admin- 
Istratives que tadiciaires. Toutefbis Tinteotion du nm- 
vernement da Roi est qae, dans cette eiroonsiance, rae- 
tion de la Justice militalre s'appliqae sealemeDt anx caa 
sp^iaux ayant ruipoit k rinsnrrection, au sonldTenient, 
k rembaacbage, a la s^dnctlon des troupes, aux provoca- 
tions k la n6volte, et antres circonstanoes constituant la 
complicity, et enfin aux fbits tendant k tronbler I'Etat par 
la Kuerre civile, I'lll^gal emploi de la force arm^e. la de- 
vastation et le pillage public. Quant k la presse, les pro- 
vocations & la r6T0Ue Mtes par cette vote et les attribots 
de Tordre public tont des crimet juBtieuAUa dea conaeiU 
d4 ^verre."— Ordoim., 7tli Jane, 18» ; Momttur, 
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ordered the arrest of MM. Laboissi^re, Cabet| 
77. and Gsfmier Pag^s on the side of 

ArTMtoTMM. the Democrats, apprehended also 
jte*2??"* MM. de Chateaubriand, Fitzjames, 
mm! H*^ Hyde de Keuville, and B^rryer as 
£NMiTOle, the leaden of the Legitimists. The 
and Berryer. arrest of so many noble charac- 
ten, e^Mcially on a charge of which all the 
world knew they were entirely innocent) ex- 
cited the utmost indignation in Paris. The 
Government joomals, in particular the Journal 
des D^KtU, were k>nd in its condemnation. M. 
de Chateaubriand had resigned all his appoint- 
ments, and lefosed to take the oath to Govern- 
ment ; but eveiy one knew that he was incapa^ 
ble of engaging in a conspiracy, and least of all 
with the Republicans. He looked for the res- 
toration of the elder branch of the Bourbons 
by a vote of the Chamben and constitutional 
means, and by that alone. The dignified man- 
ner in which he bore his captivity, and the del- 
icate railleiy with which he replied to the char- 
ges {Mreferred against him, excited the admira- 
tion even of his enemies.* Nothing whatever 
was discovered to implicate any of them in the 
l^oceedings which had taken place either in Paris 
X c yLwa ^ La Vend^; and after a deten- 
94i^Xon. ' ^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^ weeks, during which 
Hist. XV. 105, they experienced the utmost conrt- 

l^ib: S?**' ^7 ^«>™ M. Gisquet, the Prefect of 
ill. 330, 33». p^j.^^ ^jjgy ^^^ j^jj liberated.* 

Upon the proclamation of the state of siege, 
j^ two councils of war were formed, 

Pnoeedinsa to whom the cognizance of the 
ot the ooQfU- cases connected with the insurrec- 
™""*^ tion was committed. The officen 

summoned, however, evinced from the fint the 
ntmoet repugnance at their invidious office, and 
they were so strongly supported by public opin- 
ion that it was more than doubtful whether 
their appointment would lead to any result. 
Two pmons brought before the fint council of 
war were acquitted ; but an artist, named Gieof- 
froy, accused of having taken a part in the in- 
surrection of the 5th, and borne the cAqp€aa« 
rtn$ffe on that occasion, was convicted, and con- 
demned to death. This sentence, however, was 
brought under the review of the Court 
i«M a. ^ Cassation, by which it was set aside 

* *' In a letter vrrltten frwa prison to M. Benin, the 
edttor of tbe Jmanal d€$ DibaU. M. de Cbateaubrland 
said: ** J'atleodato U, oion cber Benin, votre vieiUe ami- 
ue, ellB a'aat tnmvte i point nonund & l^henre de I'infbr- 
tone. Lea eom]»a<non8 d*ezil et de prison, sont comme 
des eamarades de eoUdge, i Jamais u68 par le souvenir 
das joiea ec dec lemons en oomnnin. Je voadrais bien 
Toos voir el vooa aller remereier. Je vondrais bien aassi 
l e ui e id e r tons les joumanz aoi m'ont t^oigne tant dUn- 
teret, et as aont aonvenuii an d^ltasenr de la liben^ de 
U preaae : mala vona aavet que je snis eaptlf, captivity 
d^aiUeora adoaeie par la pollteaae de mes notes. Je ne 
sanraia trap me loner de la bienveillance de M. le Priibt 
de PoUea. J'al reftaaA tout sennent k Tordre politique 
aetoel : J*al envoyd ma demission de Mtnlstre d'Etat, et 
RBonc^ k ma pension. 

*' Je ne pnia done Un nn traltre nl nn ingrat envers 
le Goavemement de Louis Philippe. Vent-on me prendre 
^oar nn enneml? Mais alora Je suis nn ennemi loyal, 
desarm^ nn vaincu qni snpporte la necessitd d*un fbit 
sens demaader crAee. J*ai rond6 mon reftta de aerment 
snr daaz nlaons: 1. La Monarehie aetuelle ne tire paa 
adon moi aon droit par auceession de Taneienne Monar- 
eble. f. La MoaareUe aetnelle ne tire paa adon moi 
son droit de la aonvarainetd populaire, pni8qn*nn oongres 
national exprte a M aaaemble pour mclder de la (brme 
da goavemement.'*— M. Da Chatbaubbiahd a M. Bbh- 
Ti!f, June 10, 1839 ; CjLPsnevB, Dm An9 d* Lind$ Fhi- 

Vol. m.— P 



on the ground of the illegality of the constitu- 
tion of the court bv the ordonnance of June 6th. 
This decision made an immense sensation as a 
victory over the Government; and it was so en- 
tirely supported by public opinion that Louis 
Phihppe bent before the storm. By an ordon- 
nance of June 80th the courts-martial . ^. 
were declared dissolved in the capital, °°* 
and retained only in the western provinces, 
where the Royalists were to be prosecuted. No- 
thing remained now but to bring the accused 
before the ordinary courts, where they fell un- 
der the cognizance of juries, and twenty-two of 
the leaders of the conspiracy were put to the 
bar in July. Sixteen were acquitted, includ- 
ing a young heroine named* Louise Antoinette, 
whose courage had been signalized at the bar- 
ricades ; and six were convicted, and sentenced 
to various periods of transportation and impria- 
onment They evinced the greatest heroism 
and intrepidity durinff the triu, and on receiv- 
ing sentence : most or them bore the medal of 
July on their bosoms.* To the honor of the 
Government, it must be added that no dental 
sentence was pronounced, and that ^ j^ g. ^J 
one of the most serious insurrec- 837',ssO;Ann! 
tions recorded in French annals Hiat. xv. i(», 
was suppressed without the shed- a^'mS^' ^ 
ding of human blood.^ ' 

Disappointed in their expectations of crush- 
ing the spirit of insubordination in ^^ 
Paris by the rude, though eflfective. War to the 
method of military commissions, the knilb with 
Government had recourse to the slow- ^^ pnaa. 
er but not less efficacious methods of continued 
detentions of accused persons in prison, and mul- 
tiplied prosecutions against the press. Strange 
to say, amidst all their declamations in favor 
of freedom, the French had never thought of 
laying the first foundation for it in the limitinff 
the power of imprisonment at the instance of 
the Government; and Louis Philippe took ad- 
vantage of this omission to detain the penons 
arrested for the insurrection of June, eighteen 
hundred in number, for the most part eighteen 
months or two years in prison, without bring- 
ing them to triaL Nor was the war against 
the press, by means of prosecutions, less active. 

* Tbe following fr^it verbal of tlie ezaminalion of 
Jeanne, one of tbe leading eonapir^ora, will illuatrate the 
indomitable spirit witb wbieb uey were animated : " Le 
5 Juin vous asalatlea an oonvoi ? Oni, monsieur. Sur 
les cinq benres tt*6tles vous paa an carrefbur St. Mary ? 
Out, avec Tarme que j*6tais alU prendre ebes moi. Vous 
avez travaille d ut barricade T Oul, deux gardes natio- 
naux ont 6t6 tu6s pros de moi sur le boulevard ; on avait 
tird snr nous sans provocation ; Je eouma k mea armea. 
N*aveB-voua paa le premier oommandd le fbn T Non, une 
balls venait de m'atteindre au milieu dea reina et m'avait 
renvers6. Je me suis lev6 toutelbis et J'ai tir6 un coup 
du Aisil, nn seul, car lis avaient All. rf'^taa-vona paa 
reat6 toute le nuit anr la barricade T Oul. eC Je Ibiaaia 
feu. Nedlairibuiez-vouspasdeacartouebeal Oui,quand 
ila en avaient besoin. Le lendemaln vous avea tir6 toute 
la Joum^e ? Toute la Joum6e. N'^tes-vons paa on de 
ceux qui tireient dea crois^s de la maison No. 5 li la fln 
de I'attaque ? Oui, quand on se rendlt maitre de la bar- 
ricade nous n'avions plus de eanouebes, sans oda nons y 
serions restds. Nons nons sommes retlrds en traveraant 
k la balonnette la trouiM de llgne.'' He was asnteneed to 
transportation. It la ailllcalt to say wbelba-, In tbis Inter- 
rogatory, tbe leading ftature of tbe questions put by tbe 
presiding Judge is moat to be condemned, or tbe courage 
and candor of the aceuaed in anawerlng tbem ia to be 
admired. Jeanne*a mocber, a Spartan matron, eat by ber 
son tbe whde time of tbe trial, encouraging him by ber 

, words and example to peraevere in bla berole demeanor* 

. — L. BLAac, ISL 338, 338. 
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He mmiber of these prosecutions, and the 
anxiety with which thejr were conducted, ex- 
ceeded any thing preTiouBly witnessed, not 
merely in Prench, but in European history. 
The restrictions so much complained of during 
the l^toration were as nothing compared to 
it From the accession of Louis Philippe to 
the 1st October, 1882, a period of little more 
than two years, there occurred in Prance 281 
seizures of journals, and 251 judgments on them. 
No less than eighty-one journals had been con- 
demned, of which forty-one were in Paris alone. 
The total number of months of imprisonment 
inflicted on editors of journals during this pe- 
riod was 1226 ; and the amount of fines levied, 
847,550 francs (£14,000). This is perhaps the 
hottest warfare, without the aid of the censor- 
ship, ever yet waged, during so short a period, 
against the liberty of the press. The system 
of Louis Philippe was, to bring incessant prose- 
cutions against the parties responsible for jour- 
nals, without caring much whether they were 
successful or not, hoping that he would wear 
them out by the trouble and expense of con- 
ducting their defenses, whether the prosecu- 
tions terminated one way or the other — ^an as- 
tute and sagacious policy, and perhaps die only 
one which promised any prospect of success, 
when the passions on all sides were so strongly 
excited, that the voice of reason or truth had not 
a chance of being heard. But it appeared not a 
little strange when coming from the councils of 
I ^0. Hist. ^® Citizen Kins, the monarch of the 
XV. 905, 207- Barricades, and showed how little 
Cu. vl. 258, the cause of real freedom had gain- 
293. ^ lyy ^Q success of that convulsion.* 

The Government of Louis Philippe was both 

gQ greatly strengthened within, and 

Inenued con- acquired great additional consid- 

■ideration of eration vrithout, by the suppression 

by the mp- d^, and June in Paris. His Gov- 
pr«88loa of tbe ernment had at length met its most 
Tt^^' formidable antagonists face to face, 

and proved victorious in the strife. The heroism 
of Marie Caroline and the chivalry of the Roy- 
alists had not succeeded in 'rousing a general 
insurrection in the western prorinces; the in- 
trepidity and enthusiasm of the Republicans had 
failed in sustaining one, when commenced un- 
der the most favorable circumstances, in the 
metropolis. This double rictory produced a 
great impresraon on men's minds, both in Prance 
and the adjoining States. The capitalists and 
manufacturers of Paris and the chief towns of 
France began to feel confidence in the stabil- 
ity of a (^vemment which had withstood so 
rude a shodL: the sovereisns and diplomatists 
of foreign States came to mink the dynasty of 
the Citizen King might remain permanent, and 
that it would be well to conciliate by negotia- 
tion a power which might yet acquire a lead in 
Europe. The effects of tlus change of opinion, 
externally and internally, were immediately 
conspicuous. Capital began to reappear from 
its hiding-places, industry to resume its labors 
in the work-shops, purchases to be made in the 
> A». wi-» bazars. The day after the insurrec- 
xT^208,2lS'; tionhadbeenputdown,all the Shops 
Cm. Ti. S94, In Paris were open,' the streets were 
^' perfectly quiet, and a confidence un- 



known fbr months before was felt. AH men had 
previously been aware that a conflict was ap- 
proaching ; all now saw it was over. 

The effect of the King's rictory appeared iooft 
in the increased returns of the rev- .. 

enue, and the improved condition impimdeai- 
of the people. The public funds dition of the 
rapidly rose : the Five per Cents, JJJ**^ ■"* 
which had been ninety-two in Jan- "^«**»»' 
uarv, rose in the end of June to ninety-seven, 
in July to ninety-eighty and in August to ninety- 
nine, at which high level they remained for the 
remainder of the year. The produce of the 
taxes, though still below what it liad been be- 
fore the Revolution of 1880, rose considerably, 
and exhibited for the last six months of 1883 
an increase of 28,000,000 francs over the corre- 
sponding months of the preceding year. The 
loan of 150,000,000 (£6,000,000), authorized by 
the vote of the Chambers to be raised for the 
public serrice, wa^ contracted for on August 8, 
at 98.50, for a rent of 5 francs, or somewhat 
above 5 per cent. ; a veiy favorable contract for 
the public, for in the preceding year a loan of 
120,000,000 had only been got at 84 francs. 
Industry sensibly revived in the metropolis; 
many workshops which had been closed since 
the Revolution of July were reopened. Sales 
were more frequent in the shops, and the symp- 
toms of general prosperity began to , Mj«.|t«,- 
reappear. The working classes had x«g. o, 18S9 ; 
been ruined by their rictory; the Ann. Hist. zv. 
first dawn of hope opened to them ?5*' JS?» "J? 
from their defeat ^ DocBULloi. 

An auspicious event at the same time took 
r^ace in the family of the Citizen g^ 
King, of much importance, both as Maniace of 
extending his connections and in- ^fJPy^' '^"* 
fluence, and demonstrating the good J^^e ftSiceii*** 
understanding which existed be- Louise of 
tween the Cabinets of the Tuilcries Prance, 
and St. James's. On the 9th Au- ^^' *- 
gust, Leopold, the new King of Belgium, was 
married to the Princess Louise-Marie, daughter 
of Louis Philippe. The marriage ceremony was 
performed according to the forms of the Luther- 
an Church, to which Leopold belonged, by the 
Protestant minister, and by the Bishop of Meaox, 
with royal pomp and magnificence, according to 
the Cathohc ntual After the ceremony was, 
over, the royal pair set out for Brussels, and' 
Louis Philippe and his family returned to St 
Cloud, amidst tears and lamentations on both 
sides ; for the royal family were sincerely at- 
tached to each other— the mere so, a A-jj wx_» 
as the peril in which they were all xv.sii ; Moa- 
involved since his accession to the itear, Aug. lo, 
throne had drawn closer the bonds 15? i^****^* 
of domestic k>ve.« ***' ^' 

The double shock which the Government had 
undergone from the Carlist and Re- 
publican insurrections, and the nar- cbaages ia 
row escape it had made from total the Bunistry, 
shipwreck on occasion of the last, and n«w erea- 
had, however, been too severe to qJ° u. '**'"' 
pass over without a change in the 
Ministry. The leading part which Marshal 
Soult had played in that crisis, and the neces- 
sity of military rigor and capacity to secure a 
Government now resting almost entirely on mil- 
itanr force, pointed him out as the proper head 
of tne Administration. By an ordonnance, ac- 
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eordiii^y, of October 11, he wts mrnnttd Pies- 
ident of the Conncil ; the Dnke de Broglie, Bifin* 
ister of Foreign Affiun ; M. Hen&ann, of VU 
nance ; BL Thien, of the Interior; M. Gnisot^ 
of Pablic Instmction. This Cabinet, with the 
excepfdon of its militsry head, was entirely com- 
posed of the Doctrinaire pat^. M. Montalivet 
vss ranored from the Ministry of the Interior 
to the head of die Ci^ List A far more ex* 
eeptional step was taken two dajs after 
bj the creation of siztt-«hrb)b new 
peers, «*^fc^ in all mHETr-vniB since the ac- 
cession of Lcrais Philippe. The predictions of 
che BoTalisCs were alnadj Terified ; the Bevo- 
lotion of July, 1880, and the snbseaaent aboli- 
tioB of the hereditary peerage to widch it had 
led, had destroyed the independence and infln- 
, MoQitear ^ixi^o^^A Upper House, and reduced 
* it to a crowd of dtled and salaried 

partisans of a Ministry, holding their 

dignities only lor life, and plec^^ed to 

its support'* 

aiqwared that the marriage of the 
widower of the Princess Charlotte 
PKfMndoiis of Bngland to a daughter of France 
fbrswvwHk was not to be the only result of ihe 
BoUMd^^ intimi^te sMMnce, or entente mrdiak, 
'^ *~ as it was called, which had now 
grown up between the two nations. 
Politieal consequences, also, of the strangest 
and most nneiqtected kind, followed the alii- 
anee, and the prodigy was presented to the as- 
tonished worid of an RngMsh fleet and a French 
aimy combining to wrest the great fortress, 
vhidi Napoleon had erected for our subjuga- 
tion, from its lawful sovereign, and restore it to 
rerolntionaiy influence and the sway of the tri- 
color fla^ AivrwBSPwas the point firam whence, 
for centuries, the independence of Great Britain 
had been most seriously menaced. When the 
Duke of Parma reoeived orders to co-operate in 
die inraaon of England by the Armada, it was 
there he collected the fleet which was to oouTey 
the Tecerans of Spain to the'British shores. The 
first efibrts of Marlborouf^ after the victory of 
RamOiea were directed to wresting it from 
France. When Kapoleon anrred at supreme 
power in 1800, his first care was to make a jour- 
ney to the Scheldt to examine its ci^bihties. 
His eagle eye soon discerned its vast importance 
as the oatwoik of France against England. He 
gave orders immediately fm the oonstmction of 
magnificent docks under its guns, and a fleet 
of forty sail of die line. The right wing of die 
Army of England was to have embarked, when 
the invasion was attenqited, from its quays; and 
so strongly was the danger to Britain felt from 
so great a naval and military estaUishment be- 
ing formed in its ckmt vicinity, that die greatest 
armament which ever left the British shores was 
in 1809 directed for its subjutetion. Napoleon 
every day feh more strongly the inestimable im- 
portance of this great strong-hold for the prose- 
cution of his desifftts against this country; he o^ 
s Biattiry ®? ^^ Antwerp was worth to him a 
or Europe, kingdom;* amidst all his misfortunes 
J*!!?*^' ^®clungto it with invincible tenacity; 
^ ^^- he refused peace at Chadlkm rather 

* The Men were now S88 in number, of whom 90, or 
abore a iklid, had been created by Louis Philippe. Four 
more were erected on 8th Norember, making his creations 
103 in two years and a planer.— iinii. ffigt., xt. 819. 



than consent to Hk reHnqaishment; and when 
the mighty coiujueror was struck to the earth, 
his right hand still held the citadel of Antwerp^* 

It is one of the most extraordinary ciroum* 
stances recorded in history, that after 95, 
having twice over, as the fruit of the Conveiitiott 
victories of Marlborough and Wei- between 
lingto]4 wrested diisgreat and men^ SSS^dto 
adng fortress from France, and after oeeaton or 
having been fully taught by her in- Antwexp to 
veterateenemv its paramount import- ^S^^^"''' 
ance, England shc^d have entered into a com- 
pact with France for its nxflrosAiiov to the de- 
pendent of that power, and rendered it again 
die advanced work of the tricolor flag] Were 
Great Britain now, after having wrested Sebas- 
topol from Russia, to enter into a convention 
with the Cabinet of St. Petersburg to restoro it 
to the arms of the Czar, it would be a leas act 
of suicidal folly, in proportion as the Crimea is 
farther from the British shores dian the Scheldt, 
and the command of the Black Sea less vital to 
our independence than that of the British Chan- 
neL 80 it was, however ; die thing wss done, 
and is not now likely to be ever undone. On 
22d October, 1882, a convendon was ^ ^ 
signed at London between l|C. de Tal- ' 
leyrand and Lord PaUnerston, to the effect 
" that the Kings of Holland and Belgium should 
be summoned to take, before the 2d November, 
measures for withdrawing their troops from the 
places which they respectively held within each 
other's territ<»ies, as fixed by the treaty of 15th 
November, 1881. In the event of diis evacua- 
tion not being agreed to by King William on 
the part of HoUand, an embargo was immedi- 
ately to be placed on all Dutch vessels in the 
harbors of France and England, and an English 
and Fronch squadron was to be fitted out, wEich 
was to arrest all Dutch vessels on the seas. 
Should Dutch troops still be found on die Bel- 
gian territory on the 15th November, a French 
army was to enter Belgium to expel the Dutch 
troops from the citadel of Antwerp and the 
neighboring forts.** Though ostensibly directed 
against both the contending powers in Flanders, 
this convention was in reality leveled at Holland 
afone, since the Belgian troops occupied no part 
of the Dutch territory. And in order to carry 
it into immediate effect, a powerful French army, 
under Marshal Gerard, was ordered to be in read- 
iness on the frontier of Flanders, while a strong 
En^rlish s(|uadron was collected at Spithea£ 
This decisive resolution was taken by the Cabi- 
nets of London and Paris alone ; 
the northern powers declined to be 0^*2^^? • 
parties tG it; and as it brought the Ann.Htociv! 
five powers to the very edge of a m. 49, si9, ' 
general war, it in a manner broke 2o '£S^' ^' 
up the London conference.^ * 

As might have been expected, the King of 
HoUand returned an answer in die ^, 
negative to the summons to evacu- Negotiations 
ate the most important fortress in ontbesnbjea. 
his dominions; and this, to all appearance, 
brought matters to a genera] war — France and 
England on the one side, Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia on the other. Again, as in 1798, the 
advance of the French to the Scheldt was to be 

* " If I oonld bsTo made np my mind to abandon Ant- 
wefp. I might haTe had peace at ChatUlon."— Napolboh 
m O'MEiiaA, i. 347. 
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the signal for a nniversal con^tgration ; but this 
time England was on the opposite side to that 
she had fonnerly espoused : she interfered now 
to give Antwerp to France, not to keep it from 
that power. Such marvels had the Revolution 
of July in France and the Reform Bill in En- 
gland already achieved I The danger was im- 
minent that this alliance would proiduce a cor- 
responding counter-league among the northern 
powers, and that Prussia in particular would 
take the alarm at die close approach of danger 
to her Rhenish provinces. Every effort, accord- 
ingly, was made by the French and English di- 
plomatists to calm the apprehensions of die Cab- 
inet of Berlin, and prevent the cannonade of 
Antwerp from lighting up the flames of a gen- 
eral war. To the Prussian minister in London 
they confidentially represented, '* That Prussia 
had nothing to fear from the aggressive move- 
ment of F^nce in the Low Country — ^that it 
had been stipulated in secret articles that the 
French troops should not remain in Belgium — 
that the Cabinet of London would confine their 
operations to the siege of Antwerp— -that there 
was a precise engagement to that effect— and 
that England was as much interested as Prussia 
in the faithful execution of that conyention.'* 
The Cabinet of Berlin, however, was far fh>m 
being satisfied with these assurances, and, re- 
garding England and France as now united in 
a league to rovolutionize the other states in Eu- 
rope, they haughtily announced, " that not only 
would they be no parties to the attack on Hol- 
land, but they would oppose it by all the military 
means in their power." At the same time, or- 
ders were given to form an army of 70,000\nen 
on the Meuse, and the landwehr of the whole 
kingdom wa; called out. It was well known 
that in Uiis language and these measures Prus- 
» Cap. vt 418. «* ^^ entirely supported by Bus- 
415TProtoeole sia and Austria, and she openly 
d« la 40* S^ spoke in the name of the German 
SSJoSii-^*' Diet ; so that if the western powers 
nioue, Dec'. 6, persevered, there did not appear a 
isis ; Ann. chance of preserving the peace of 
Hi.i.iv.177. Europe.»« 
^ ' » III I II - - 

* ** Alnal qu'il eat d6jA & la connaiaaanca do la a^renla- 
aime di^te, la Grande Bretagne et la Prance ont I'intenUon 
d*employer dea meaurea co^rcitivea contra la HoUandef 
pour fUra ez6cater lea S4 artlclea adopt^a par le traits de 
Londrea dn 1ft Nov. de rann6e demi^re, tela one ceox 
oui ont M modlfl^a par dea n^gotiationa poaterieitrea. 
^Qoique oea meaurea co^rcitlvea aoient llmiteea b. la priae 
de la eitadeUe d'Anvera, il eat impoaaible en caa de rtoia- 
tance de la part de la Hollande, de coacevoir cat 4tat de 
ehoeea eonune n'^tant pea la guerre, et de oonaidirer oette 
guerre entre la HoUande et oea deux pniaaaneea comma 
n'6tant paa dana le coura dea irtaeniena, et d'on oztrdme 
dancer poor la palz de rEorope. 

** L'Autriclie, la Pruaae, et la Rnaaie n*ont paa manqud 
de prendre dea moyena pour a*oppooer k cea meaurea de 
oodreitlon centre un Etat ind6pendant, et en mtoie tempa 
cea troia pniaaaneea ont reftia6 d'y prendre part ou de lea 
rapronver. Ntemnolna comma la Grande Bretagne et la 
France d*apr6a leur poaitlon et leura relatione avee la 
Belgique oroient avoir dea motife de peraiater dana leur 
r^aolution, le aouasign^ rein^aentant de la Prueee a 6t6 
aotoria^ ^ ftire inecnra dana le prococole de la Didte, que 
dea ordrea ont 6t6 donn^a par le roi eon maitre afln que le 
aoptidme corpa d'ann^, qui Juaqu*icl a 6t6 autlonnd en 
Weetphalie, paaae le Rhin et brenne poaitlon entre Aix- 
la-Chapelle et Gueldrea, dana le but de conviir aea fron- 
tieree enr la rive dnrfte de la Meuae, vla-&-via la Belgique 
et la HoUande, et en mteie tempe que le liuitidme corpa 
atationn^ aur le Rhin aerve de corpe de r^eerre k Tantre.** 
—PntoeoU dt la 40* Annie d» la DiiU Germaniqug du 
Dec, 1839 ; Ann. Hist., xv. 177 ; Doc. Hut. To thla pro- 
tocol Auattia, Bavaria, Saxony, Hanover, atfd all tlia ocHer 
Genaaa pfvwera, gave In their adbeaioa^— iMd. 



When the two western powen in this manner 
threw down the gnantlet to the rest gy. 
of continental Eun^)e,Englandwas, Want of prap- 
as usual after a long peace, wholly SHj"5™_^ 
unprepared for war. No prepara- p4i nrepm- 
tions whatever had been made for tiona Krwar 
it; her forees by sea and land had ^ Ftanea. 
been brought down by the incessant clamor of 
the House of Commons for economy to the low- 
est point, and it is impossible to over-^estimate 
the disasters which misht have ensued if, in 
this unprotected state, uie had been suddenly 
precipitated into hostilities with the whole of 
Germany and Russia. But it was far otherwise 
in France. Separated only by the waters of the 
Rhine from the Germanic Confederacy, which 
could bring 800,000 men into the field, and 
aware that it was the object of general conti- 
nental jealousy and distrust from its revolution- 
ary orisin, the new Government of France had 
made the most herculean eflbrts to increase its 
war establishment, and it had now attained a 
most formidable degree of magnitude and con- 
sistency. Never, not eyen in the memorable 
years 1798 and 1818, had so great a number of 
men been enrolled in so short a time under the 
national standards, and never was a more power- 
ful army ready to commence operations. Fh>m 
an official statement published in the Afbailear, 
it impeared that in the beginning of December 
in this year, when the siege of the citadel of 
Antwerp was going on, fVanoe had 896,000 
regular troops ready to take the field, besides 
1,281,000 national guards, armed, disciplined, 
and equipped, of whom mora than half mi^t 
be immediately rendered movable, and pnt in a 
condition to take the field. Hiis immense force 
was armed with 908,000 muskets and bayonets^ 
and 240,000 sabres, and it was pro- , |#_nit-B 
vided with 186 companies of artit NorVM^Dee. 
lery, besides 880 pieces of cannon, s, isss, luid 
plflkced on the ramparts of the prin- ^n- Hlei. xv. 
dpal fortresses of the kingdom.' 

Self-confident in their resources and strength, 
France, from the immensity of ihe 
military means at its disposal, and Pnp^nUoos 
England, from its insular situation, ofEn^and 
naval power, and former fame, the *od France 
western powers resolved, notwith- S'^Antwcr? 
standing these alarming appear- 
ances, to prosecute the sieve of the citadel of 
Antwerp. Great preparations were made by 
both powers for the approaching conflict An 
army of 48,000 infantry, 9000 cavahry, and 
6000 artillery and engineers, was assembled on 
the Belgian frontier, under Marshal Gerard, 
forming above 60,000 effective combatants, 
while &^000 more were stationed on the Mo- 
selle, to watch the Prusshin army, which was 
grouped on the ri^t bank of the Meuse. At 
the same time, a British squadron of &ve ships 
of the lino, accompanied by a French , 
one of three, with five frigates, made xy. sS», W6; 
sail from the Downs to blockade the Ann. sW. 
Scheldt, and join in any warlike }?"•**}„ 
operations where they could be ren- JjJ* ^' *"* 
dered serviceable.' 

Ever since the rupture between Bel^^nm and 
Holland, the town of Antwerp had ' gg^ 
been in the hands of the Bel^nan Deacripdon 
troops, but the citadel remained in ortbeciudd 
the possession of the Dutch, who, to •f ^'''"P- 
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the ninnber otSQOO men, nnder General Chamd, 
lield its formidable rmmparts. This celebrated 
■trong-liold, which is separated from the town 
bj an e^lanade, is dtaated on the right bank 
<i the Scheldt, aboTe the town, bnt command- 
ing the harbor, and has always been considered 
as one of the strongest places in Europe. It 
was built by the Duke of Alva daring the war 
between Spain and the United Provinces in the 
sixteenth centniy, to conmiand the navigation 
of the Scheldt, and be the chief frontier for- 
tress toward Holland. Its strength was largefy 
added to hj Ni^Ieon when he made Antwerp 
the great pivot on which his designs against 
Great Britain were to be rested. To the west 
it is protected by the river, which is very deep 
there, and by an advanced work, called the 
^ Tdte de Flandre,'* which effectaally bars all 
progress up the river. The ditches of the dt- 
adel are on the same level as the Scheldt, and 
kept constantly faU from its waters, which are 
prevented from esciqptng with the receding tide 
py means of flood-gates, which are opened when 
it rises and shnt mien it falls. On the western 
or land side, the fortress is covered bv several 
strong outworks, of which the Innette or St. Lau- 
rent, the foft of MontebeDo, and the fort of Keil, 
are the most considerable; and the rampart 
is strengthened by immense bastions, among 
which the bastion of Toledo stands conspicuous. 
The garrison, which consisted of 6000 men, 
under the resolute veteran General Chass^, ^as 
composed of brave and experienced soldiers; 
180 guns, most of them of very heavy calibre, 
arm^ the works; and ample casemates and 
covered loddngs were constructed behind them, 
to protect the troops from the effect of a bom- 
barament In addition to this, the King of 
1 xnn. Hist. Holland had raised his army to 
XT.W5, S86*; 120,000 men, and called out the 
aS" ^ **^ whole landwehr, so that every thing 
presaged a desperate conflict.' 
The French troops, to the number of 60,000, 
with an immense siege equipage, 
crossed the frontier of Belgium at 
Charleroi on the 18th November, 
and directed their steps in the first 
instance to Brussels. In doing so, 
they of necessity passed over the very centre of 
the field of Waterloo. The streets of Genappe, 
the hamlet of La Belle Alliance, the farm- 
house of La Haye Sainte, the Church of Water- 
loo, the Forest of Soignies, were successively 
passed br armed multitudes in the pride of 
apparently irresistible strength, and burning 
with the desire to effitce by victory the defeat 
there inflicted on their arms. Such was ihe 
excitement produced by the scene, that severd 
of the battalions could not be restrained by their 
officers from discharging volleys at the artifi- 
cial hill surmounted by the lion, erected by 
the King of the Netherlands to commemorate 
Not 30 ^^ immortal triumph. In the end of 
' November, the French troops, in great 
strength, arrived before the citadel of Antwerp, 
and the preliminary work of getting up gabions 
and fiftscines having been accomplished, a cu- 
rioos correspondence ensued between Marshal 
Gerard and the Dutch governor, as to the mode 
in which, and the limits within which, the si^e 
operations were to be carried on. General 
CHiass^ insisted that the French should not 
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make use of the works of the city against the 
citadel, expressing his determination, if Uiis 
was attempted, to consider the town as tkking 
part in the siege, and bombard it accordingly. 
Both the Belgian government and those of their 
allies were anxious to avoid an alternative so 
obriously fhiueht with ruin to the interests of 
.commerce, and those of the infant kingdom of 
Belgium. At first, however, the negotiations 
wore a very unpromising aspect ; and every prep- 
aration was made in Antwerp for' hostibties, 
by barricading and unpaving ue streets, which 
difiiised universal consternation among the in-* 
habitants, and led to great numbers of the more 
aflluent leering the city. At length the voice 
of reason and humanity prevailed and it was 
agreed that the town, with all its outworks, was 
to be regarded by both parties as neutral ; that 
the approaches of the besiegers should be con- 
fined to the open country to the i q^ ^ 
south-east of the citadel, and the 418, 491 ;' 
fire of the besieged be turned only ^'^^^S^'L. 
in that direction.^ *^- ^» ^^ 

' Ground was broken on the night of the 80th 
November,^ and the approaches were oi . 
pushed forward with the greatest Vngnm of 
activity. It could not be called war, ^SJSjJrf^ 
for peace reigned around the com- lunette St. 
batantsin every direction ; and even Laurent, 
when hostilities were going forward, '^* l^* ' 
they were on a single front of the fortress only. 
It was rather a betieffina toumameat for the 
amusement of Europe. Although the weather 
was very unfavorable, and storms of wind and 
rain prevailed, the approaches, under the direc- 
tion of the Duke of Orleans, made rapid prog- 
ress, the great numbers of the besiegers ena- 
bling them to supply the trenches with perpetual 
fresh relays of laborers. The second parallel 
was commenced on the night of the 8d, under 
a heavy fire of canister and grape from the 
ramparts, and on the 4th the bombiEhlment 
commenced from eighty-two pieces of heavy 
artillery and twenty*twa mortittfs, against the 
lunette St. Laurent Despite an incessant and 
well-eustained fire from the citadel, the besieg- 
ers made sensible progress ; the third and fourm 
parallels were completed against fort St. Lau- 
rent, and a mine baring been run under one of 
its principal bastions, it was sprung on the night 
of the 14th December, which made a practica- 
ble breach in the walls. Three French com- 
paiues of the 65th regiment immediate^ ad- 
vanced to the assault, passed the ditch without 
firing a shot, and with fixed bayonets carried 
the breach. At the same time, a corps of gren- 
adiers, during the tumult consequent on spring- 
ing the mine, got in by escalade on the opposite 
side ; and the small garrison of two- 1 iMehe da 
hundred and eighty men, finding Msr^chaKM- 
themselves beset on all sides, with- JSs'- a**' '** 
drew into the citadel, with me loss Hist.* zt? MO; 
of sixty prisoners, after having Cu». zt.'4S8,* 
made a gallant defense.' ^• 

This was a very important success, for it gave 
the besiegers a solid foundation near ^ 
the ramparts, and enabled them to oiUantds- 
bring their approaches to the very ftnee, and 
edge of the ditch, on the summit of Ji^'^ 
the counterscarp. The Dutch, under "*""• 
their resolute general, made a gallant defense, 
bnt the superiori^ of the resources and fijre of 
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(he bedfl^ert became eveiy day more oonspic^ 
nous. Night and day the bombardsieiit waa 
€ODtiiraed with iDdefatigaUe activity, and with 
8uch tigor were the deatrnctiTe prcjectUea pour- 
ed into the foitreas, that as many aa fourteen 
bombfl at once were frequency seen traTers- 
ing the air from the besiegers' lines. Nothing 
could afford a secure shelter against the flaming 
tempest; the casemates were broken duongh 
by Uie weight of the falling bombs ; and some 
even penetrated into &e hospital, constnicted 
in the strongest manner to guard against tiiiem, 
with six feet of earth placed above transverse 
beams of imra^Me thiduieBSy strongly sapported, 
and exploded in the midst of the unfortunate 
inmates. The ganrison, daily diminishing in 
number from the effects of the fire» were worn 
cut by incessant toil: nig^t and day they were 
obliged to stand to their guns, many of which 
w#e dismounted, and the embrasures injured ; 
while forty heavy, guns, mounted on the edge 
of the counterscarp, battered across the ditch 
at the bastion of Toledo, against which their 
converging fire was directed with unerring pre- 
cision, l^e brick walls, thoud^ of great height, 
speedily gave way before the ceaseless crash of 
the bullets, and soon the bastion waa so shaken 
that it became little more than a heap of ruins, 
upon the summit of which the Dutch ^nners, 
with heroic Derseverance, still maintained an 
indomitable defense. Genend Chass^, howev- 
er, now wisely judged that the defense could no 
longer be maintained. Sveiy thing was pre- 
pared for an assault, which the wearied and 
weakened garrison were in no condition to 
resist ; and on the morning of the 28d, haying 
prolonged the defense as long aa military hon- 
or or state policy required, the white flag was 
hoisted. The firo immediately ceased, and the 
•terms accorded to the ganison were without 
difficulty arranged. They were to surrender 
the citbdel, wi& the forts of LiUo and Litf- 
kenshoek, which, some miles farther down, 
commanded the navigation of the Scheldt, and 
to be permitted to retire into Holland with their 
colors and aims. When this capitulation came 
to be submitted to the King of Holland for his 
ratification, he refused to give up the forts, on 
the ground that they were not under Chaas^'s 
ordeis at the time of the capitulation. Marshal 
Gerard, upon this, offered to allow the garrison 
to retire into H<dland upon the simple obliga- 
tion not to serve against France or Belgium dur- 
ing tiie continuance of hostilities ; but Chass^ 
not feeling himself able to implement the terms 
rxon. HM. ^^ ^^ original capitulation, pre- 
sv. Ml , 903 ; ferred retiring witii his gallant anny 
Pj?' ^^* ^^* ^°^ France, were they were followed 
^^' by the admiration of all Europe.^* 

The siege of the citadel of Antwerp^ in a 
OS. military point of view, is one of tiie 
Reflections on most memorable of which the an- 
thitaiege. nalsofBun^ make mention. Such 
had been tiie intrepidity of the governor and the 
courage of the ganison, that five thousand men 
kept sixty thousand at bay during twenty-four 
days of open trent^es, during which the fijce, 
both of aitilleiy and small-arms, was incessant, 
and besiej^rs and besieged were alike standing 

* Tiie Author hurried over to Antwero on occmsion of 
tins siege, and many of the fhrogoing detallB are given 
X ftoni hie own obaBrvatkui. 



to their guna day and nig^ during the severi- 
ties of a rude season, in tiie depth of winter. U 
is hard to say whetiier, in sucai ciroumstanoea, 
there is most to admire in- the vigor and perse- 
.verance of the besiegers, or the doTotion and 
constancy of the besieged. Both sides made die 
utmost eflforts during .the continuance of'tiie 
operations. The besieged opened up 14,000 fativ- 
oms of trenches, the aitilliury discharged 63,000 
shots, and tiiey took 5000 men by , chase^^sOf- 
capitulation. The Dutch lost 90 oeiai Report,' 
kiUad, 849 wounded, and 67 pris- ]>ee.a4, I83ft; 
oners, during the siege. But the ?J'rt^5e«^ 
losses of the besiegers were mudi igg^. j^^ * 
more considerable : they amount- Hiat. zv. 991, 
ed to 608 killed and 1800 wound- ^h^^Jb « 

The capture of the citadel of Antwerp made 
an immense sensation in iVanoe, ^ 
and went fu to reconcile the Be- Bffeet of this 
publican party to the gcyvemment of eaeceee in 
Louis Philippe. They took it as an E^^f°^ 
earnest that a new system was to be "^*° 
piuaued ; that submission to despotic tyrants waa 
to be exchanged for vevolntionaiy propagan- 
dism, and that France was to seek its natural 
allies among all people disposed to throw off the 
yoke of legitimate monarchs. They said, with 
truth, that the cannon4Mill8 of Marshal Gerard 
were directed more i^^ainst the Holy AUianee 
than the citadel of Antwerp ; and tiiat iiiey had 
made a wider breach in the defienses of the con- 
servative system than in the bsstion of Toledo. 
Visions of the restored frontier of the Bhine, 
and of the renewed glories of the Empire, flitted 
before tiieir excited imaginations. In England, 
strange to say, this important event excited very 
Uttie attention. Intoxicated with their Reform 
triumph, and dreaming only of the unbounded 
social and individual advantages which they ex- 
pected to realize from its acquisition, the people 
of Great Britain could not be prevailed on to 
bestow even a passing thoasht on the events of 
the Continent, and turned a deaf ear to the 
thouffhtful few, TfHio in vain rqiresented that 
they had lent the aid of their arms ta undo the 
work of Marlborou^ and Wellington, and re- 
store to the son-in-^w of France, and the 8\i-ay 
fk tiie tricolor flag, the great outwork which Na- 
poleon had created at so vast a cost , g^ Poreimi 
for our subjugation, and which he Ailhire, Black- 
deemed so vital to that object^ that woodVMaga- 
he lost his crown rather than abaai- *£^i P^* 
don if ^^' 

The Continental powers were fay no means so 
blind as the people of England to 
the vital importance and probable canawwhich 
ultimateefiiBotsofthisentirechange fbroedthe 
of policy; but drcumstanoes obligeid €oai&aeflital 

them to remain passive, and devour S2Sf?„K,'^ 
their mortification in silence. The ™^ ''^'*- 
moment for successful action had passed away. 
^* England and France," says Chateaubriand, 
'*like two enormous battering-rams, shook all 
the adjoining states, and the monarehs of Eu- 
rope were afraid to oome within tiie reach of 
tiieir strokes." The strength developed among 
the warlike inhabitants of France had been pro- 
digious ; and though England waa in a militaiy 
pomt of view still unanned, yet t^e prestige of 
ner name was great, and her navy could soon 
be brought into a oonditioii to blockade those of 
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aJD the other ponran in Enroiie. AoBtriay dis- 
quieted about her ItaUen posseflsiona, and se- 
riottsly aUnned at the dispoBidoii evinced in 
Hongaiy in favor of the Polish insnxgeDts, was 
in no hnny to commence hostilities ; Pmssiay 
dottbtful of the snppcHt of Bossia, and in a^preat 
measure 'dependent on her foreign trade, was 
fearful of throwing down the gauntlet to two 
powers, the one of which might blockEule her 
harbors, and the other endanger her Bhenish 
provinces ; and Bussia heiself, exhausted by the 
Polish war, whidi had both deranged her finan- 
ees and occasioned a prodigious kes of men, was 
not in a^condition to undertake a distant cru- 
sade for the extinction of the revolutionaiy 
principle in western Euiope. Then the Dutch 
government, how finn and resolute soever, felt 
tiiat they oould not relj on the active support 
of the northern powers; and as the French 
amy, titer the reductioa of the citadel of Ant* 
werp, made it over to the Bdgian troops, and 
immediately returned into Pruice without at- 
tempting any farther hostilities, the main cause 
both of alarm and prolonged warfare was at an 
end. They were no longer threatened in their 
own countiy ; to regain iS&twerp or Belgium sin- 
gle-handed, in the face of the combined forces 
«f France and England, was obviously out of 
ihe question. On the other hand, Belgium was 
not less interested in coming to an accommoda- 
tion ; for as long as hostilities continued, its com- 
meree was almost entirely interrupted in Hol- 
land, which had the command of the mouths 
1 c«p.Ttt. las, And lower parts of the Scheldt and 
134 ; h. Bteae) the Meose, the principal arteries of 
itL 468, 44». the State.* 

Erom these circumstances arose a greater ia- 
^ cility in the negotiations relative to 

TnatyorMay the Belgian question. It had in ef- 
19, 180. be* feet been resolved in all substan- 
twceoHoUand tjgj pcunti by the French invasion, 
•od Belgium, ^hich prevented tiie King of Hol- 
land from regaining the throne in 1881, and the 
capture of Antwerp in 1832. The negotia- 
tions acc<»dingly were resumed, and came to 
turn chiefly on the lesser .points of trade and 
conunerce, in which the Dutch government 
evinced great determination. At length, how- 
ever, all the difficulties were overcome, and on 

if ay 10, 1883 ; ^^ ^^^ ^^7i 1833, a convention 
ratiitod'May * was agreed to, and signed by all 
^' the parties, which brought this pro- 

tracted and anxious dispute to a termination. 
Without going back on the separation of Bel- 
gium ana Holland, and the limits of the two 
kingdoms, which it assumed as definitively set- 
tled by the treaty between the five powers sign- 
ed at London on the 15th November, 1831, uds 
convention was directed to the adjustment of 
the differences still existing between the con- 
tending parties, and this it did in a manner ex- 
tremely favorable to Belgium. It was provided 
that aU the Dutch vessels which had been seized 
by Kngilah or French cruisers should be forth- 
with released, and restored, with their cargoes, 
to their respective owners, and that all Dutch 
prisoners, either by land or sea, should be im^ 
mediately set at Uberty. On tiie other hand, 
Holland engaged not to recommence hostilities 
against Belgium, and. to leave the navigation of 
the Scheldt open, a» it had been prior to Novem- 
ber ly 1832. The commercial navigation of the 



Mense^ of which HoUand commanded the lower 
part, was also opened to vessels bearing the Bel- 
gian flag, on condition of paying the duties fibced 
by the tariff of Mayence for ue states of the 
German Confederation. The contracting par- 
ties engaged immediately to commence ne- 
Sotiations for the conclusion of a i coovention, 
efinitive treaty, which could not May 19, 1833 • 
be a matter of any difficulty, as the X**." a*"!?}^ 
whole matters of importance in dis- ^W. 133 and 
pnte between them were already 239, 34o\doc 
adjusted.! . HiBt.j. 

When the new kingdom of Belgium was in 
this manner so completely brought g^ 
under French influence, and made Abandonmem 
in £ftct to oweits existence to French of ttie barrier 
protection, tiie importance of the 2?*^t« iqm 
barrier-fortresses against tiiat power ~"^** ^' ^^' 
was no longer felt. Flanders having become, 
not the bander of Europe against i^nce, but 
the outwork of France against Europe, the gi- 
gantic fortresses in its territoxy, which had been 
erected to act as a curb upon tiie ambition of 
that power, were no longer felt as necessary on 
either side. They had ceased to be a protection 
to Europe ; they were not required as a protection 
for France. Her own triple line of fortresses 
was sufficient for her defense; and such was the 
strengtii of the German Confederation, that the 
states belonging to it did not feel the want of 
any extraneous protection. Thus^ by common 
consent, the famous barrier awunst France, 
which England and Holland had so eamestiy 
contended for in former days, and whidi had 
been the object of such oostiy war, was aban- 
doned, and the trea^ for its preservation was 
rescinded. By a convention concluded at Lon- 
don between Flrance, England, and Belgium, on 
6th March, 1832, the latter power was relieved 
from the burden of upholding five of the pindpal 
barrier-fortresses on the ftontier toward France, 
and the two former powers agreed to their den^ 
olition. Stronger evidence of the immensity of 
the change produced by the Bevolution of 1830,* 
and theBeform Bill^ could not be conceived, for 
the barrier thus abandoned had been ^ ,^^ 
ccmstmcted by the Whig government Mar^?' 
of Queen Anne and the Tory govern- i838 ; An. 
ment of George IV., and it hiul been Hist. zr. 
won by the victories of Marlborough q^^' 
and Wellington.' / 

This convention closed the conviUsions in 
northern and central Europe which ^ 

had arisen fhmi the Bevolution of orvat addUian 
July, and the overthrow of the eld- to the power 
er branch of the house of Bourbon ofFiwace by 
in France. Immense had been the *^**** ^^*""- 
effect it had produced, both externally and in- 
temaUty, and it is only on a calm retrospect at 
this distance of time that its vast importance can 
be appreciated. The shocks of the earthquake 
still continued to be felt beyond tiie Pyrenees 
and in the Levant; but in central Europe, where 
alone a serious conflict was to be apprehended, 
the concussion was at an end. Great beyond 
all anticipation had been the addition which 
they made to the power of Fhmce. The rev- 
olution of Belgium and cloture of Antwerp^ 
followed by the marriage of Leopold to the 
daughter of Louis Philippe, restored Flanders to 
French influence nearly as compieteJy as Poland 
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was subjected to that of Rnssia. A revolution- 
azy state, it could only look for support in a 
dynasty having a similar origin. The siege of 
Antwerp had restored that great outwork against 
England to its service ; and the general excite- 
ment and real danger to the national independ- 
ence, from a revolution which placed it in a 
state of antagonism with Europe, had enabled 
the Government to augment enormously the na- 
tional armaments. Four hundred thousand reg- 
ular soldiers were prepared to cany the tricolor 
flag into Gennany or Italy, while a million of 
national guards protected ^e soil of the great 
nation from invasion. Single4ianded she had 
braved Austria in Italy, and by the occupation 
of Ancona she held that power in check beyond 
the Alps ; with the support of England she had 
thrown down the gauntlet at Antwerp to Frus- 
ta and Russia, and they had not ventured to 
take it up. The French, who expected an im- 
mediate restoration of the splendors of the Em- 
pire from a revolution which freed them from 
the sway of the Bourbons and the trammels of 
the Holy Alliance, were dissatisfied because 
greater external advantages had not been gain- 
ed ; but whoever considers the matter impar- 
tially, must see that they were great and last- 
ing, and Europe is still experiencing their effects. 

The addition made to the power of Russia, by 
gg; the efiecta of the same convulsion, 
And of Roa- waff still more considerable. As on 
■i>* every previous and subsequent occa- 

sion, an outbreak of the revolutionary spirit 
added to ^e weight, and put additional arms 
into the hands of the Colossus of the North. 
Hardly had the national acclamations at the de- 
feat of Turkey and Treaty of Adrianople sub- 
sided, when the Russian aims achieved the en- 
tire subjugation of Poland, and annexed the last 
remnant S[ Barmadan nationality to their mightjr 
dominions. The addition thus made to Ae uni- 
ty and physical resources of the empire, though 
by no means inconsiderable, was the least part 
of the advantage gained. Hie addition to the 
moral influence of, and terror inspired by, the 
Czar, was a much more material advantage. 
Russia had now, since En^and had gone over 
to the other side, openly ti^en her place at the 
head of the conservative powers of Europe, and 
the uniform success which had attended her 
arms spread a halo round her name, which add- 
ed immensely to her political influence. Men 
despaired of resisting a power which had de- 
feated Napoleon at the head of five hundred 
thousand men ; and the German states in par- 
ticular, who lay nearest to the Muscovite front- 
ier, and would be the first to be reached by her 
arms, hastened, by secret alliances or proffered 
submission, to avert the hostility of a power 
which they felt themselves unable to resist. 

Had England not been convulsed by a revolu- 
IQQ^ tion in her own bosom — in conse- 
Inflaence on qnence, in some degree, of the fall 
En0aad*s ©f Charles X.— there was no reason 
'*"'*'• why her political weight or influence 

should have been materially a^cted by that 
event. 8he might change sides, indeeo, and 
be more exposed to danger ; but she might have 
been as much d)readed and respected as the 
head of the movement, as she had been as the 
bulwark of the Conservative party in Europe, 
but the Reform Bill having invested a new 



Earty in Great Britain — ^the holders of shops or 
ouses rented from £10 to £20— with the gov- 
ernment of the State, the result was very diflfer- 
ent, and such as soon exposed the verv exist- 
ence of the nation to the greatest hazard. The 
influence of that class of men was ineessantJy 
and perseveringly exerted in one direction, and 
that was to rtSuce the natimal e:i^>enditvre and 
dminish tazation, vrithout any regard to the ul- 
timate eSect of their reduction. This was done 
to such an extent, that the forces of the State 
by sea and land became whoUy inadequate to 
the defense of the empire, or the assertion of 
its due weight in public afiairs ; while, at the 
same time, the recollection of its past and re- 
cent greatness would permit of no abatement in 
the tone its Ministers took in diplomatic inter- 
course. Thence severid narrow escapee in the 
next quarter of a century, aud disasters, when 
hostilities did break out, of mournful magnitude, 
redeemed only in a glorious way by the unflinch- 
ing courage of her soldiers and the heroic lead- 
ing of their ofiicers. 

Whatever difference of opinion might have 
existed at first as to the necessity 
of the €tnp d*it€a which proved fatal viQdicatf on of 
to Charles X., no doubt can remain Police** 
on the sulgect when the annals of <»np d*6cat by 
the next two years are taken into JJ^JS"^"' 
consideration. The Citizen King 
vindicated, without intending it, the memory 
of the legitimate monarch ; the revolt of the 
Cloister of St. M^ and state of siege of 1882, 
justified Uie ordonnances of 1880. It is not to 
be supposed from this that these ordonnances 
were not a violation of the constitution, as the 
people of this countiy would have understood 
it, or that the citizens who opposed them had 
not a good ground for their resistance. The 
conclusion to be drawn is, that the constitution, 
such as it was, was not adapted for the French 
people, at least after revolutionaTy confiscation 
had destroyed the mediating power of the no- 
bles ; and that the sovereign and popular power 
left alone in the country, and in a state of contin- 
ual antagonism, could not coexist One or oAer 
of them must be destroyed. It was like a legal 
submission, in which Uie two arbiters differed 
in opinion, and no power of choosing an overs- 
man was given : the Arbitration would necessa- 
rily fall to pieces. ''To attempt to construct » 
constitutional monarchy," said Napoleon, '* with- 
out an aristocracy, is a problem as insoluble as 
the direction of balloons." Experience has since 
abundantly proved that the observation of this 
great man is well founded, and that the four- 
teenth clause of the charter, which gave the 
sovereign a sort of dictatorial mmer, in extreme 
cases, at variance with the orainary working of 
the constitution, was indispensable for its oo- 
casional extrication fhnn the dead lock arising 
from the collision of opposite and irreconcilable 
powers. Louis Philippe and Louis 'Napoleon 
have successively found it so: their reigns are 
Uie best vindication of the attempt of Charles 
X. ' The conclusion to be drawn from this is, 
not that the French are by nature unfitted for 
fireedom, but that the sins of the Revolution 
have been such that they have rendered them, 
as matters now stand, incapable of enjoying that 
blessing; and that if we would avoid a similar 
penalty, we must eachew the like transgression. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
nuacm vsom the auFniBSSioif of tbb xksttiihbction in ths cloibtbs of bt. viiu, ik june, 

lat, TO TUB FIXAL BtTABLUHlIBlIT OF TBS GOVBlOniBlIT OF LOUIS FHUJFPB BY THB BLBC- 
OF JUXB, ltt4. 

rested was rotten. The mnerooB ftefinsB on all 
sides had bnmed ont or been exhausted. The 
noble chiyalry of lojaltj had perished, and was 
reduced to a few powerless cavaliers ; the lofty 
spirit of freedom had been overthrown, or re- 
tired in despair from a hopeless contest. What 
then remained to form the moral basis of a Got- 
emment wielding such yast material powers? 
Much remained, — Selfisrhbss BEMAnrED ; 
and this indelible principle, which inyariabiy 
rises into suprenuunr when a crisis, political or 
milftaiy, has passeil, was skillfully appealed to 
by the Govemment, and formed the basis on 
which it rested for the next sixteen years. It 
is so after all rerolntions : the selfish and cau- 
tions invariably in the end obtain the command ; 
and they do so for this plain reason, that the 
ardent and generous on all sides have disap- 
peared from the effects of their own devotion, 
as the brave perish in the front rank of battle, 
and the dastardly camp-followers emerge from 
the dark to gather its ensanguined spoils. Gui* 
zot admits that selfishness was the principle ap- 
pealed to by the Grovemment of Louis Philippe, 
and that force and corruption were the means 
by which its authority was maintained, and he 
defends it on the ground of absolute and over- 
bearing necessity. There was no other basis 
left on which the Government could be estab- 
lished. 

The manner in which, in practice, this prin- 
ciple was worked out, was this : the j. 
middle class, by whose efforts the General pol- 
throne of the Citizen King had been >«7 (^ ^^ 
established, were retained in their "©▼•""nent. 
allegiance by a sedulous attention to their ma- 
terial interests, incessant praises of their patriot- 
ism and virtue, and constant appeals to their 
public spirit to avert the daneerB with which 
society was threatened from the machinations 
of the anarchical fiiction. The army was held 
together, even without the excitement of war, 
by the substantial benefits of good quarters and 
rations, frequent and magnificent military pa- 
geants, and the opening the path of promotion 
to non-commissioned officers of eveiy grade, 
and privates fh>m the ranks. The utmost efforts 
were made to secure a majority in the Cham- 
bers by a lavish distribution of the immense 
patronage of Government, not only among the 
members of the Legislature, but among the con- 
stituents by whom they were returned. The 
democratic press, how violent soever, was to be 
worn out and subdued bv incessant prosecutions, 
which, whether successful or not, would always 
be attended with expense and trouble to the 
parties concerned, and might come to exhaust 
the profits which constituted its main principle 
of action. The populace in Paris and the great 
towns were to be Kept in employment by con- 
tinuing all the public works set on foot by pre- 



Tbb great strif<D of parties which had dis- 

I. tracted France since 1814, and one 

BaHlu of die of the convulsions of which had 

J'^JT'Jhi? o^ert*"'*''^ **>« ^^^ branch of the 
uppc orer ibe bottSe of Bourbon, was for the time 
RoyaiiMB and closed 1^ the double victoiy of 
BeiwbUGttM. Louis PhiUppe in 1882. The sup- 
' presnon of the Royalist movement in La Vendee, 
beaded by the Duchess de Berri, had extin- 
guished the hopes of the Legitimists, the vic- 
tory over the revolt in die streets of Paris had 
provcfd the weakness of the Republicans. The 
liberal Revolution which had seated the Citi- 
zen King on the throne, had led to no other re- 
sult but a vast augmentation of the power of 
the Crown, and a proportionate increase of the 
burdens of the people. Placed now in a state 
of sullen and iu-<usKuised hostilitj with the 
Continental powers, the necessity of a great in- 
crease to the standing army was so apparent that 
ifii duplication had been not only acquiesced in, 
but called for by all classes of the people. The 
Republicans loudly demanded it, in the hope of 
realizing their dreams of univeisal revolution, 
regaining the fh>ntier of the Rhine, and re- 
establish^ig their ascendency in Germany : the 
Royalists acquiesced in it, in the hope that the 
vast armament would ere long pass out of the 
hands which had raised it, and restore the power 
of the Crown to the possession of its lawful own- 
er : the buigheis sulmiitted to the burdens which 
it entailed upon the country, in the hope that it 
would secure them from the spoliation of the 
Jaoobins, and in the mean time provide for their 
sons by coranussions in its ranks. Thus these 
different classes, though from opposite motives, 
concurred in the great' increase of the regular 
troops ; and when the crisis which they all looked 
for in odling fbr it arose, all, save the adherents 
of the Citizen King, wero disappointed. The 
Boyalists in La Yend^ and the Republicans in 
Paris, alike found determined foes in the rogu- 
lar soldiers, and experienced to their cost that 
thar strength was now wielded by veiy different 
hands from the " feeble arms of confessors and 
kings.** Strengthened by the vast addition to 
the militaiy f^ee of the nation, protected by 
its fideli^, and strong in the double victonr 
which it had gained, &e throne of Louis Phi- 
lippe now seemed established on a solid fbunda- 
tion, and the hopes of the Royalistt and Repub- 
licans alike melted away from the consequences 
of the very measures which they had recom- 
mended. 
The Goferament of France, however, notwith- 
standing this seeming security, in 
Foree and nali^ rested on a very insecure 
cairapcioB foundation, and the causes of future 
tihie priaetple nin were beginning to operate even 

^giaSJtt^' '" ^^ ^'T moment of its triumph. 
The basis on which it of necessity 
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ceding goyemments, and oonunencing new ones, 
and in good hnmor by splendid spectacles at 
the theatres, the more licentions the better, 
supported by large contribntionB from the pnblic 
pnrse. The Tast expense with which these in- 
ternal measores were attended was to be pro- 
Tided for by preserving external peace, and the 
good-will of the Continental soverei^ to be 
secured by cautiously repressing the spirit of 
propagandism which had been so powerfully 
excited by the Bevolntion of July, and difinsed 
such universal consternation in the neighbor- 
ing governments. And in the midst of all this 
pmicy, so adverse to the principles which had 
seated the Citizen King on the throne, those 
principles were to be constantly announced and 
ioudlv proclaimed in public acts and by the 
members of Government — proceeding thus on 
the maxim of Augustus, that men will willingly 
submit to the resSitv of ^venr, provided they 
are deluded by the utnguage of freedom. 

It was said by a minister well versed in the 
4. ways of the world, that ^ ' every office he 
ru danger gave away made one ungrateful and 
In the end. ^j^e discontented.** The maxim is 
tme, and of general application ; and it unfolds 
the real reason whpr, in popular governments, 
which must always m the long run more or less 
rest on the influence of patronage, discontent 
generally succeeds populanty, and the sway even 
of the most powerful administration is short- 
lived. How great soever may be the number of 
offices at the disposal of government, it can not 
for a length of time keep pace with the demands 
of its supporteXB, far less disarm the hostility of 
its ppponents. If it limits itself to the first, the 
basis of influence is never extended, and ere 
long it contracts ; if it attempts the last, discon- 
tent is generally produced among its friends, 
and ^atitude is seldom awakened among its 
enemies. Envy is sure to fasten upon those who 
bask in the sunshine of government favor, dis- 
content to spread among those who are excluded 
from its rays. The greater the intelligence and 
intellectual activity of the people, the greater is 
the difficulty with which government has to con- 
tend from this cause, because the greater is the 
number of aspirants who must be disappointed, 
of conscious ability which must be kept in the 
shade. Whoever considers the influence of these 
causes, will cease to wonder at the practical 
difficulty of establishing a stable authoriljy in 
highly educated communities, or the frequent 
changes of administration which in them para- 
lyze the action of government, and imprint a 
character of vacillation and inconsistency on its 
measures. 

A gracious and well-judged act first signal- 
g ized the confidence felt by Govem- 
Liberationof m^nt from the victory of June 6 in 
tbe Duehew Paris. On the 9th June the Mom- 
da Benl. ^gu^ announced that the Duchess de 
JOM ». B^rri had, on the 8th, been Uberated 
by order of the Government from the Chateau 
of Blaye, and embarked for Palermo. Upon 
being questioned in the Chamber whether this 
had been done in consequence of any foreign in- 
terposition, the Ministers answered that it had 
not, and that any such interference would only 
have prolonged the Princess's captivity. She ar- 
rived in safety at Palermo shortly after. Gov- 
ernment acted wisely in this act. They did ex- 



actly what Napoleon said the Convention should 
have done when Loois made the attempt at 
evasion by the journey to V arennes. The heroic 
but frail Princess had been morally slaughtered 
by what had occurred in the Chateau of Blaye ; 
it would have been the worst policy , Mootteor 
to have restored her fame, as that juae 0, isa ; 
of Queen Maiy had been^ by the Anu Hiai. xt. 
scaffold of Fotheringay.* *''• *'*• 

The Duke of Orleans returned soon after from. 
an extensive tour through the south _ 

of France. His partialities and pre- jovneyartlie 
possessions were all for the liberal Duke of Or- 
side, and hivwords on all occasions ^^'^ ^^*^?^ 
bespoke the ardor of his patriotic g^J^S. 
feeling?. In giving a standard to 
the artillery of the National Guard of Blarseilles, 
he said, '^ On the 80th April* you have tram- 
pled under foot the white fiag^ the etandard of 
ignomny ; here is the standard of honor. I have 
come to Marseilles to make a paction with the 
patriots. I should be slad to shed the last drop 
of my blood for freedom." Strange words in 
the month of a descendant of Henry IV., and 
the inheritor of bis throne 1 In addressing 
many of the municipalities, however, he re- 
ceived rude and even insolent answers ; and he 
returned to Paris deeply impressed with the re- 
publican spirit which even in the south had in- 
fected the middle class, which in the towns had 
got possession of the municipalities. '*Two 
years,** said the magistrates of Aix, '* have de- 
stroyed all our illusions : the patriots imprison- 
ed, the Carlists flattered, caressed, filling the 
offices of administration. The conduct of all 
local authorities has produced its wonted fruits : 
our souls are divided, our enemies are nuited.** 
*< We owe the truth to princes,** said the Council 
of Draguignan, " and you a^e worthy to hear 
it We say with ail the fervor of our hearts^ 
that there is not one manJaithfiU to the lUvoin- 
tUm of Juhff or who has courage enough to re- 
pudiate that false system undi^ which we live, 
and of which the happiness of France, so dear 
to your heart, absolutely requires the change.** 
So violent were the addresses he received, that 
the youns Prince had no small difficult^ in an- 
swering uiem without compromising tne CioT- 
emment ; and in truth he could not have done 
so were it not that he bore no ostensible part in 
the Administration, and that, in Bossuet*s words, 
"the heir-apparent is separated from » ^gg. hmt. 
the crown by the whole breadth of xvi.S4l;Cap. 
the kingdom.*** ^ ^^* ***■ 

The theatres and romances of Paris, during 
the lull of political excitement which 7. 
followed the victory of June, gave Lioentioas- 
melancholy proof of the extent t^ ^Jftaott!** 
which the public mind had become uid uwa- 
depraved, and the strength of that tresofPaiw 
craving for excitement which, de- ^* 
prived of its former vent, now sought one in 
private licentiousness. The Opera was crowd- 
ed nightly to see the splendia exhibitions of 
" La Tentation** and " Robert le Diable,** in 
the first of which a beautiful female was ex- 
hibited on the stage, at first in a state of abso- 
lute nudity, and latterly with a Uiin gauze only, 
to enhance the charms of nature ; while, in the 
last, a choir of nuns are represented in a ruined 

* The day wlien the Docbess de Beiri laiidid. 
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ehnicli rismg ftwD their toiiil%who idune^ftte- 
Jj bsgui watenur Ib their transparent tai'^saat 
frave^dothflB. The dramatized romance of Yie^ 
lorHngoi^ JLa IbtrdmNeMk, foondedonthemoet 
frightfoi talaa of lystemaitie profligacy and «iibia- 
qvent muder which the Middle Ages had trana- 
mitied to onr,time§, attracted prodigious crowds 
to one of the minor theatres. Snch was the tem<- 
per of tho times that ladies of the highest rank 
went to aee these eztraordinaiy exhiUtaoBs^ af- 
finding Uins the dearest proof of gekieral tioen- 
> PenoMsl dh- tioasoess in the oblivion of the safe- 
serration at gnardsof TirtneeYen fay those who 
Puis m 1833. ]||^ t^^^t transgressed its bowtds.^ 
Hiese fecUngs prodvced in one extreme sect 
g sadieKtraordinaiyrAnlts as led to a 

Trial oftte inrosecBticML by Government^ however 
sc sunoa^ little inclined to interfere with ex- 
'^* eeases which did not threaten itself. 

The kftden of the 8L Simoniaos, MM. Enfan- 
tin, Bodrignes, and Michel Chevattery were in- 
dicted for having formed a socie^ of more than 
twenu* perK>na, professedly for Kteraiy porposes^ 
hot which had propagated doctrines snhversive 
of movali^. The aocnsed, accompanied hy their 
frienda of the same perraasion, marched to the 
place of trial in the Palais de Justice, clothed in 
the theatrical costome of the order. Among 
their attendants were a nnmber of women ele- 
gantly dressed in bine, the distinctive mark ci 
the association, and whom the aocnsed request- 
ed might be permitted to sit near them at the 
trial, to flud them by their connsels "in a mat- 
ter peenliarly afFecttng the ri^ts of women." 
The principal matter of accnsadon against them 
was, that they incolcated the abolition of mar- 
riage, and general establishment of a promiscn- 
ous hitercoane of the sexes. The prisoners did 
not deny the charge, bat they justified it. Cast- 
ing hifl eyes on tlM galaxy of beauty which snr- 
ronnded him, M. Enfantin exclaimed, **I teO 
yon, gentlemen, what importance we attach to 
the formsyto the looks of beauty. It ia in their 
eyes that we seek the inspiration which is to de- 
fend ns. It is not in solitary meditation, but in 
the enthusiasm which they awakdn that we seek 
for wisdom. If an anny is to be formed, every 
one exclaims^ 'The carabineers must be fine 
men !' It is to love, and be loved, and intro- 
duce order into things now abandoned to disor- 
der, that we ate associated. It is the fair whom 
I would £ree ftom their fetters^-beauty from its 
staina. The emancipation of vroman is our main 
object. Manioge is the prison in ivkich thejeal' 
otuy of man h/» confined her. Can you deny this, 
you who boast of your * bomtes/orttaus^* which 
u just an efibrt to haek it, and a secret admis- 
ston of the necessity of adulteiy ? Like yon, we 
wish a period to be put to these scandals : but 
a different method must be adopted from that 
which has hitherto been practiced.'' In the 
close of these strange discussions, which, as an 
index to general feeling so strangely perverted, 
are move deseorving of serious thought than ridi- 
cule, the aecused were sentenced to a year's im- 
prisonment ; a result which, with the revelations 
made at the trial, had a material efiect in check- 
ing these disorders. It is acorioos proof of the 
tendency of extravagance in political thought to 
produce'cofresponding wildirass in pobUc mor- 
als, that doctrines of pcecisely the same kind 
emanated from the enthusiism of the fiat 



Revolution, and induced the fii^itfiil laxity of 
manners which characterized the perip- 
ods of the Convention and the Direc- ^ro ^28l' 
toiy.* ' 

No sooner had the Oovemment recovered 
from the shocks by which it had 
been assailed in the beginnmg of cuangwta 
summer, than Louis Philippe began theMlnistnfi; 
to look around him for a new com- *^ enation 
bination, to give greater strength 00^1? 
and consideration to the Admims- ' 
tration of Marshsl Soult, which* had been con- 
structed in haste to meet the exigencies of the 
past crisis. To el&ot this object he endeavored 
to form a Ministry* embracing persons of all 
shades of political opinion, but vesting the ma- 
jority in the Doctrinaires, whose pc^itical opin- 
ions were more especially in acc<nrdanoe with 
those wMch hod placed and could alone retain 
him upon the throne. Soult was President of 
the Council, Minister at War, and Prime Min- 
ister ; the Ddke de Bro^e received the por^ 
folio of Fosmga Afiairs $ M. Hennann, _ 
that of the Finances; M. Thiers, of the ^' '' 
Interior ; and M, Gnizot, that of PnbUc Instruc- 
tion. M. de M<mtalivet, the former Minister of 
the Interior^ was degraded to the position of Ad- 
ministrator-Generaf of the Civil List, a very sub- 
ordinate sittiation. Finally, an ordonnance ap- 
peared next day crtatinff sixty new peers, besides 
seven nominated since the close of the last ses- 
sion—a fresh inundation, which completed the 
degradation of the d^nified portion of the Legis- 
lature. These repeated creations, .which so ef- 
fectually destroyed the consideration and weight 
of the peerage in the sister kingdom, leave no 
room for doimt that if the same measure, which 
was so anxiously pressed upon the King of Gkeat 
Britain by the Liberal party, had 
been carried into effect, it would ^^g''^^ 
have efiectually destroyed our mix- is, isss; An. 
ed constitution, and foreed ns either Sist.xv.9i4; 
into a despotic monarchy or an ^- ^ ^^ 
elective repuUio.* 

The accession of the new Ministry was fol- 
lowed .by a remarkable droular, 
drawn up by M. Thiers, but ad- icsrsiuil 
dressed by Marshal Soult to the souk's dieo- 
prefects, explanatory of the prind- !£[^'''^l*'^ 
pies on whidi his Government was 0^13, 
formed. " The political system of 
my predecessor," said he, ** shall be mine ; it is 
the national gjttom; the Chambers have de- 
clared it. The maintenanee of the monarchy 
and of the charter is the first condition of pub- 
lic liberty ; but that liberty can not be secured 
till it is regular. It honors and secures itself 
by respect for the laws. Order within and peace 
^thont will be the best guarantees for its dura* 
tion. Frsnce, therefore, may rely on my eficrts 
to maintain order and peace. Within, the Gov- 
ernment has need of all your courage and wis- 
dom. £very attempt at disorder should be en- 
ergetically repressed. Measures are in progress 
wMch will effectually effsce ev^iy trace of dis- 
order in the western departments. Anarchy has 
been conquered in Pans, on th^ ^th and 6th of 
June, by the courage and devotion of the troops 
of the line, and of the National Guard. The 
factions in those deplorable days have unveiled 
at once their aadad^ and their weakness. None 
of their projects are either unknown to the Gov- 
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eminent or feared by it Sedition will find the 
country unanimons in the desire to give to Gor- 
emment all the support of which it stands in 
need. In concert with the powers in alliance 
with us, we will press forward the solution of the 
great European questions. Our armies, ardent 
but docile, lend to moderation the support of 
force. Europe knows it ; bat it knows, at the 
same time, our fidelity to oar engagements, and 
our firm determination to preserve the peace of 
the world. Oovemment will not be wanting to 
its duty ; but it is in the country above all that 
1 /^i .1 1^ it has confidence. If success crown 
duM.Sooit, ^^ efforts, it wiU be owing to its 
Oct. 13, ' patriotism. It is my old custom to 
'?^LSR* refer every thing to the honor of 
vi. 368, 870. j-rance."* 

The Republicans meanwhile, though defeat- 
jl ed, were not subdued, but the dis- 

dtateand <utor they had met with induced, 
views of the as usual in such circumstances, a 
BepttbUeans. change in their systfcm of attack. 
' Conquered in the public streets, they took ref- 
uge in secret societies and the affiliation of 
clubs. Republicanism had then its catacombs, 
as Christianity, from the same cause, had had 
during the persecutions of the Roman emperors. 
These secret societies had existed both in France 
and the neighboring states during the Restora- 
tion ; but they had fallen into comparative dis- 
use during the license of open hostility which 
followed Sxe Revolution of July. Now, how- 
ever, that the strength of the Government had 
been felt, and its existence seemed likely to be 
prolonged, the democrats resumed their efibits 
by means of these affiliated societies; and it 
was by means of them that the contest was 
chiefly conducted during the remainder of the 
reign of Louis Philippe, Their efibrts, how- 
ever, were now less shrouded in secrecy than 
formerly ; they included a greater number of 
persons, and were directed diiefly to extend in 
the manufactories and work-shops their princi- 
ples, and gain there the supporters who might 
overturn uie Government. The great organ 
of these secret societies was the Liberal press ; 
a See. iD oar- ^^^ ©^eiy Sunday it spoke in lan- 
tieiSaf,Le ' P"»ge sufficiently intelligible, but 
Bon Sens, not cognizable by the law — the lan- 
^^. and Oct. guage of measured agitation and 
*^- legal treason.* 

Every thing at this period seemed to favor 
_ Louis Philippe, and promised sta^ 

Beatb oTUie bility to his reign. Hardly had 
DukeoTReieli- the catastrophe of the Chateau of 
■^* Blaye confounded the Legitimists, 

joiy SB, 183S. ^^^ ^^ suppression of the insur- 
rection in Paris dashed the hopes of the Repub- 
licans, when a new event occurred, which de- 
prived the third great party in the State of its 
natural head and most formidable presticm. On 
the 80th July the telegraph announced that the 
Duke of Reichstadt, only legitimate son of Na- 
poleon, had expired at Schoenbrunn, near Vi- 
enna, on the 22d of that month. This amiable 
and interesting young man, bom to such des- 
tinies, involved m such a &11, had, since his 
transference on the removal of the French Em- 
peror to EU>a, been under the care of his grand- 
father, the Emperor of Austria, by whom his 
youthful yean had been kindly ana sedulously 
tended. He retained, howevw, a faint recol- 



lection of the scenes of his infancy, and the 
catastrophe which had precipitated hSs father 
from the throne; and when he reached the 
vears of adolescence, and read the story of the 
immortal hero whose blood ran in his Teiiis, 
much of his father's spirit re^peared in hia 
character, despite all the prudence and precau- 
tions of his Austrian educator. He had already 
received a regiment from his grandfather, and 
had worn the Austrian upifoim ; but hia heart 
was with the French ; and his youthfnl cheek 
fired with 'enthusiasm when he read the ac- 
counts of their glorious achievements, when led 
by his father's genius. He early evinced a 
strong predilection for militaiy operationa, and 
no small amount of militaiy tident and enthnsi- 
asm ;• but these very qualities, coinciding with 
a feeble and consumptive constitntiony ahort^ 
ened his life. In the end of 1881 the symptoms 
became so alarming that he was remc^red fram 
Vienna to Sdioenbrunn, and during the spring 
of the following year he was so weak that he 
could only enjoy the fresh air by beinff drawn 
in a garden-cludr through its charming lueasnre- 
grounds. When the last hour approached, he 
received the sacrament, according to the custom 
of the imperial family, with his mother and all 
his relations, dressed in white as for a bridal 
day ; and on the 22d July he calmly breathed 
his last, amidst his weeping relatives, with a 
smile, even in death, still, on his features. He 
carried with him to the tomb the greatest in- 
heritance of modem times, and was interred in 
the family vault of the house of Hapabnrg, in 
the convent of the Capuchins at Yienna. A 
simple Latin inscription on his tomb records his 
glorious destiny, striking qualities, and prema- 
ture end ;* but they woidd perhaps , |£^«ij^Q, 
be better expressed in the brief and joiy so, i^; 
plaintive inscription of the Courte- Cap. W. 356, ' 

nay family: ^'m'^ 

" Qaomodo lapaos ! quid feci 1" * ' '"** 
The session of the Chambers opened on the 
19th November, and the Eing, vdio ^ ^ 

presided in person, was loudly ap- OpeuiDf ofche 
plauded in gmng and returning ctuuBberB^aod 
from the hall. An attempt at as- S"*'* "P^^ 
sassinatlon was, however, made by ^' 
a desperado at the extremiQr of the Pont Royal, 
who fired at the King. Happily the shot did 
not Ukke effect; and the King said calmly, ^*It 
is nothing; there is no mischief done," and 
continued his progress as if nothing had occur- 
red. In the speech from the throne, after al- 
luding to the Legitimist insurrection in the west, 
and the Republican in* Paris, he observed, " A 
recent event, decisive for the public peace, has 
destroyed the hopes of the former par^.*' He 
dwelt with just pride on the brilliant display at 
Antwerp, where the flags of England and France 
floated together at the mouth of the Scheldt, 
and in which his two sons bore a part ; and con- 
cluded with these words, entirehr in harmony 
with the circular of the Prime Bunister : ** Yet 
a few efibrts, and the last traces of disquietude, 
inseparable from a great revolution, wUl be ef- 
faced. The feeling of stabi&ty will re-enter all 
minds ; France wiU regain confldence in its fu- 
ture,' and then will be realized the , ifoniteor 
dearest wish of my heart— -that of Nov. 90, i^ 
seeing my country raised to the An. Hist. xt. 
pitch of prosperity to which it is ^^' 
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entitled to aspire, and of being enabled to say 
vith tmth that mj efforts have not been wholly 
without effect in working ont its destinies." 
The first trial of strength, as usual, took place 
. . on the choice of a president for the 
Tnais of Chamber ; and the vote then showed 
aireaiEth in how much Strength the Government 
tteCkam- juid gained by recent events. M. 
Lafitte, the Oroosition candidate, had 
only 1S6 votes, while M. Dupin, who was the 
Ministerial, had 234. The election for the vice- 
presid^itB was equally decisive : MM. Berenger 
and Delessert, who were supported by Govem- 
menty had 270 and 265 respectively ; while MM. 
de Schonen and Dupont de TEure, the Opposi- 
tion candidates, had only 179 and 186. The 
orator of Government, M. de Sade, expressed, 
in die debate on the address, the general feel- 
ii^, and the caases which had led to this large 
minority, in diese words : *' As to the exterior, 
it is wiUi Belginm alone that we have any con- 
cern. What £d the Opposition say last autumn? 
They said that in spring a general war was in- 
evitable. Has it yet broken out? They said 
that in noorishing the hope of a treaty with En- 
gland, they were mdnlging in chimerical ideas. 
That treaty has been concluded. They said that 
we would never succeed in effecting the evacua- 
tion of Antwerp ; at the moment when I now 
speak, the Flench army is before Antwerp, and 
the cannon have probably already beffun to 
sound. (Great sensation.) In the intenor, the 
Republic and anarchy vanquished on the 6th 
June; the counter-revolution beat down and 
conquered in the west; pesice, in fine, secured, 
and the honor of France intact: these are re- 
sults accomplished or impending, which may be 
regarded as certain, and of which no one can 
deny the importance. Of these results, prepared 
by M. Casimir P^rier and his colleagues, some 
may be claimed by the last Administration, some 
by the present Thus, gentlemen, if we have 
the candor to admit it, eveiy thing announces 
that France approaches the last period of its 
agitations and its discjuietudes. Already the fe- 
ver of men's minds is calming down, interests 
are reassured, prosperity revives. Exhausted 
by so many agitations, worn out with such dis- 
orders, the nation asks only for repose under a 
Government which may restrain and punish the 
factions instead of caressing them; which may. 
1 HoBitsor struggle with courage against the 
Nov. 99, 1838; ^^ passions, instead of flattering 
Ado. HisL zv. them ; which, in a word, may gqv- 
'Wi •*•■ em instead of being governed.*;' 

The most interesting matter which came'be^ 
I J . fore the Chamber of Deputies this 
Pngeet far the session, was the veiy important one 
toniSatimaf of ihe/ortification of Paris. This 
^*"™" project had first been conceived by 

Yauban after the reverses of Louis XIV., when 
the Hulans and Pandours threatened the Palace 
of the Grande Monarque. It was subsequently 
taken up by Napoleon tifter the victory of An»- 
terlitz, and when the easy capture of the Aus- 
trian capital had forcibly brought before his far- 
seeing mind the corresponding perils to which, 
on a similar reverse of fortune, his own capital 
mi^t be exposed. He did not venture, how- 
ever, to carry into execution his designs, for fear 
of spreading alarm among the Pansians, and 
kssening their confidence in his star; and bit- 



terly did he r€|gret the want of such bulwarks 
when the evil day arrived, when the cross-march 
to St. Dizier in 1814 left the capital for a few 
days to its own resources, and he was precipi-o 
tated from the throne in consequence. In 1826^ 
M. Clermont Tonnerre, then minister-at-war, 
formed a plan for the fortification of Paris, spe- 
cially designed to meet the case of a serious do- 
mestic insurrection, but not of a foreign attack, 
then deemed little probable.* But now that 
Europe was again in a state of antagonism with 
France, and experience had proved that intern- 
al revolt was not less to be apprehended, it be- 
came necessary to devise a system which should 
provide against this double set of dangers. To 
accomplish this object, the plan adopted, after 
mature deliberation by the Cabinet of the Tuil- 
eries, was to form a circle of vast citadels around 
Paris, so near each other as by their cross-fire 
to command every iqiproach to the capital, and 
BO near its interior that the fire from them might 
command every part of its extent. By means 
of these detached forts, perfect military com- 
mand might be obtained <^ the metropolis with- 
out quarteiinff a soldier within its bounds ; a 
secure place or refuge provided for the sovereign, 
without giring him the appearance of distrust- 
ing his subjects; and the most effective means of 
coercing a rebellious population provided, with- 
out awakening its suspicions, and i c«y.TU. 166, 
under pretext of sheltering it from 17S; An. Hist, 
the assaults of foreign despotism.* <^- ^M* ^^' 

* This was a very rMnarkaiito Dwmoir by M. Clenaoot 
Tonnerre. It bore, ^ Qoand Nqmleon s'elablit flaiis lo 
palais da no* Rois, 11 sentait la necessite dMsoler la da- 
meore da soaveraln, et de la mettre k Tabri dee attaqnes 
d'une immense popolatlon qui se sooleveralt contre lo 
goavememant ; ca Ait dans ee deasein qa*il entreprlt do 
eonstroire la noavelle galerie qoi doit enceindre, dans to 
Palais mtoie, une Immense place d'armes ayant des d^ 
bouch6s snr toates les fkoes, qo'il Isola le jsjrdin dea Tui- 
larlea, at fit paroer la Rue de Rivoli dont le pn^ngamant 
dott aller josqu'ii la colonnade da Louvre, ann de digafer 
entidrenent I'enoeinte dn polals. Mais 11 ne se contents 
pas d'isoler le palais et de le placer dans de longs espaoea 
que le canon ou dea ebargea de cavalerte penvent balayer 
aveo la plus grande Ikeilit^ ; 11 ^Jonta k ces premidres ma- 
posiiions one pracaation de detail, qui m^te d*6tre re- 
roarqu^, en rasenrant en Ihce du pavilion Maraan an 
petite place da ratralta, dont la but eat ^idemment da 
pouToir aa baaoin r6anlr at mattre k convert one rtaarva 
de troapes et d'artillerie, et par raoquisltion du terrain 
qa*U At jLsqu'a la Rae St. Honors, it s'assura das rooy- 
ens d*6tablir cetie Importante oommnnlcatloo ; on salt 
enfln qn'U reAna consumment da d^gagar la A^ada da 
St. Roch, oii il avalt aoqula, la 13 Yendamlalre, la preuva 
qae le people poavait troover an point d*appai redoatable, 
afln qae du baot de eatta citadaUa on ne puiosa paa pren- 
dre de vaea snr lea Toliariea, ou ddbouctaar flwUement da 
catte bntta St. Roeh prda du cbAteau aur la Roe de RlvoU. 
Voyons jasqa*ii quel point ilsTait port^ la prdvoyance du 
danger^ que peat (kire an chef d*un 6tat one population 
d*on* million d'ftmes. 11 annonca le projet de (brmer oa 
qu'll appela le palais do Roi oa Rome, et voiei en qaol 
consiatait le projet. Le palais plac6 sor la hauteur en 
flioe de.r6coie militalre, dominant le pont de J6na, enfl- 
lant le eours entier de la rlvidre d'une part, et tout le da- 
velopement de la Rue de RIyoII de rautra, deralt Hn 
constrult de manlire i ramplb* tootaalea conditions d'ana 
veritable ftntereaae : mala pour lul donnar toute la valeur 
dont eUe ^lalt auacaptlUe, U embnaaait dans sea d^pen- 
daneea tout ca grand plateau qni a*etand da la Barridra 
de rEioUa, et de la hauteur dea Bona Hommaa juaqu'aa 
Boia da Boulogne et la route de Neullly. Sor oe plateaa 
U dcTait 6tablir on immenae Jardin entourft de fortea mu- 
ralllea, on de i bs sss profondM qui en lUsaient au l^esoln 
on vasts camp retraneh6 aoqael arrtvaient par touiaa lea 
routea, el sans dtre obligees d'entrar dsns Paris, les 
troupes de Versailles, de Courbevole, et de St. Denis, et 
en nn mot la garde entidre." A curious development of 
the " pensees intimaa" of the great conqoeror regarding 
hia fhiibfal citizens of Paris in the moment of his nigheat 
Dopolarity !*-CAPBri(i«By Dur iliw d* Louia PkUtppi,rik, 
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How skillfallj soerer this project may have 
been devised, and with whatever 

Violence ?rt 1^ !*** ^^JfJ* "^ concealed, 
sition which it its tendency did not escape the 
encountered, penetration of the leaders of the 
tounied**'' Opposition. They saw at once, 
^ ^ * that if a circle of "these forts were 

establiBhed ronnd Paris, each entire, and capa- 
Ue of standing a siege by itself, and yet all 
eombining by their crossfire to command the 
most cental parts of the city, the power of the 
metropolitan democracy was at an end, and it 
would be no longer possible, by raising mobs in 
the streets, to dlfbd revolutions in &e State. 
Paris would be as completely ruled by its sur- 
rounding girdle of forts, as Genoa, Turin, or 
Naples had been ; or 'as Wanaw was becoming, 
nnder the auspices of the Emperor Nicholas 
They organized, accordingly, the most formida- 
ble opposition asainst the proposed measure, 
resting their resistance on the expense with 
which it would be attended, and the tremen- 
dous weapon which it would place in the hands 
of despotism. Cries of 'M bos les forts de- 
tacher ^*Ah€U ks pasHUeg!" were heard on 
sU. sides, and ominous groups began to be form- 
ed in the streets. So violent did the opposition 
become, that Government were obliged for the 
time to postpone the project, how obvious so- 
efver it may have been that it afforded the best 
security against foreign or domestic danger. 
The desisn, however, was adjourned, not alwn- 
doned; we detennination of Grovemment to 
earry it into execution was fully formed; for 
experience had now abundantly proved, and 
never so much as. in the last two years, that 
there could be no security for any government, 
even the most popular, which was not in pos- 
iCap.vti.lTS, session <^ some arm adequate to 
17S ; An. Hiet. restrain ^e capricious violence of 
xvu. 9M, tM. thQ people.* 

Another grant of public money for internal 
yj^ purposes excited much less oppo- 
Large gnnu sition, and was equally wise and 
forpubUo beneficial M. Thiers demanded 
"^mka. f^^om ^ji^ Chambers, and obtained 

a credit of 100,000,000 francs (£4,000,000) for 
the completion of the public works already in 
progress, or the commencement of new ones. 
Tliis ample grant, iriiich sounds so lai^ to En- 
glish ean, l^ng tijuli twelfth of the whole ex- 
penditure of the year, was not suggested mere- 
ly by a spirit of munificence or 8|uendor on the 
part of the Government. It arose from neces- 
sity ; it was a means of appeasing the public 
discontent. The industiy of the metropolis 
was far firom having recovered the shock re- 
ceived by the successful Revolution of 1830; 
and although the suppression of that of 1832 
had done much to re-establish its credit, yet 
confidence was still veir far from being con- 
firmed, and numerous classes of workmen, es- 
pecially those who ministered to luxuries and 
elegancies, were languishing from want of em- 
ployment. This ample grant from the Cham- 
bers was a well-timed and graceful provision 
for their relief. " Every government," said M. 
Thiers, in proposing the grant, ** during the last 
forty years, impatient to imprint a trace of its 
existence on the soil of the country, has hasten- 
ed to erect edifices, to excavate canals, to open 
out roads. Bat, more solicitous to commence 



works of their own tliaa to compiete thoae of 
their predecessors, ^ey have left eternal scaf- 
folding around our edifices in the pnUio«q«mxeBy 
and beids of canals still diy in our fields. The 
present Government has conceived the idea that 
its mission is to finish rather than commenoe* 
It has at least the merit of novelty, and is most 
conformaUe to the spirit of tiie Government of 
July. Thai Government, coming after forty 
years of experiments of every kind, has for its 
object to resume, complete, and streogdien all 
that has been done before it. It will only, 
therefore, be in harmony with it- , ]t(oB|t«iu- 
sdf, when it prefers completing old April so, 163S ; 
undertakings to commencing new Aa. Hist. xvi. 
ones."' **•• **^- 

The proportion of this libend grant whidi vaa 
allocated to the monvments of the js. 
capital, was no less than 24,000,000 DiatrOmtlaa 
francs (£960,000). It had become, ^^^ «rMH. 
however, a matter of absolute neoesaity to do 
something for Uieir prosecution, lor tiie greater 
part of them were in a state of minona dilapi- 
dation, going rapidly to decay from the action 
of the weather on their unfinished Baaterials; 
and several millions of fVancs were leqoired 
annually, not to go on with tiie works, bat to 
prevent them going to total ruin. Ilie world 
has no reason to regret these liberal grants, for 
they led to the com^etion of the Are de rEtoile, 
whose gigantic mass closes the superb avenne 
of the Champs Elys^es, ef the beantifnl perta^le 
of the Madeleine, and of tiie noble pile of the 
Pantheon, which still remained, solitaiyy on* 
tenanted, in the midst of the bosy oonoomse of 
the coital. But it was not merely the mono- 
ments of the metropolis which shared in this 
splendid national munificence; works of ntil« 
ity, and beneficial to industiy, were equally 
attended to. No less than 44,000,000 fnmi^ 
('£1,800,000) were voted for canals ; 12,000,000 
nancs (£480,000) for roads in La Vend^ and 
17,000,000 fhmcs (£680,000) for other roads in 
France, and 2,fi00,000 fhmcs (£100,000) for 
lighthouses on the coasts.* Nothing was ercr 
more wise or expedient, even for tiie Govern- 
menf s own interests, tlum these splendid grants. 
It was by a similar policy, in a great meaaore, 
that the Romans so long retained the empire 
which tiie legions had conquered ; the sway of 
the emperors was felt chiefly by the mmiificent 
grants in aid of public works in the provinces, 

* Tbe credits adopted by the Chamber tn tbe Putdie 
Woiks were as follows : 



84.000 

I04«000 

56,000 

M,O0O 

fi«,0OO 

7«,000 

137,000 

t8,000 

11,000 

0,000 

26,000 

lt,000 

1,800,000 

600.000 

.800,000 

480,000 

100,009 

n,ooo 



ArederEtoUe S,070,000«r 

EffliBe de la MadeletiM S,0OO,OOO** 

Panlh^n 1,400,000" 

MaseiUB d'Histoire NatonUs 9,400,000 '« 

Eglise de St. Denis 1 ,350,000 ** 

Eooles des Beaux ArU 1,900,000 •* 

Hotel da Qtiay d'Orsay 3,450,000 ** 

Monmnent de la Bastille 700,000 " 

Chambre des D^patte 870,000 *' 

Institution des Soords eC MoeU. . . 150,000 *< 

CoU^ge de France 650,000 •^ 

Pont de U Concorde 100,000 " 

Travanz de CanalisntkiB 44,000,000 ** 

Rontes Royales 16,000,000*' 

Eniretiens des Routes S,000,000 " 

Routes dans TOueet 19,000,000 " 

Phares et Panaox des CdCas 9^500,000 *< 

Etudes relatives aaxChaaUia-d»> | 500000 ** 

93,040,000 *<sjra;ooo 

^AfUMoirt Hutorique, zvU. 957 ; and Catspiovb, Dix 
Afu de Lmda PkiUppe, vU. 179, 180. 
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viiich flowed from the imperial itreamnry . It is 
painfal to think how blind the selfishness of 
nting power so often renders it to the ezpe- 
dienoe, for its own sake^ of this wise and mag- 

nanimons policy ; and how strong 
igniK^sb- is <^e tendency of those in anthor- 
c^Tii. 17^* ity ia the metropolis to oonoentrale 
180 ; Anm. ^ the benefits of taxation npon them- 
Hut. xtL »7, ^if^ im^ leave only its burdens to 

the distant paits of the empire.' 
Hie finances of fiance experienced a sensible 
"-* ig ameliorationintheooiineofthisyear; 
locometDd bot the great military armaments 
erpendicnre which were Still kept on foot, and 
cri633. ^]|0 immense grants to pnhlio works, 
konght the public eaqwnditure to a very high 
lereL llie budget, as finally arranged, presented 
an income of 1, 183,870,547 firanos (£45,900,000), 
and an expenditure^ ordinary and extraordinary, 
of 1,120,394,804 ftancs (£45,800,000) ; exhibit- 
in^ a trifling balance in favor of the exchequer, 
which, as usual in sneh cases, was brought out 
only to keep up appearances, and was more ap- 
parent than reid.* A more solid ground ot con- 
fidenee was uSorded by the det^ls of the re- 
ceipts, wiiich exhibited a marked and gratify- 
TBg increase in all the principal branches of 
levenue, indicating the immense benefit which 
had been conferred upon tiie nation by the de- 
feat of the Republicans^ and the establishment 
of the Government upon a more solid founda- 
tion. But the shock of recent events was still 
painfully felt; and the income required to be 

3Aiiii.Hi0t. ^"i'^^^ ap to the expenditure by 
xTi. 90, 94 ; loaus to the amount of 167,000,000 
Doe. Hiac irancs (£6,700,000), contracted dnr- 
in Puiie. ijjg ^ period of general peace.' 

Hm King made two journeys this year — one 
to Normandy, and one toward Calais ; and in 
the eonrae of these progresses, several answers 
he made to addre^ies presented to him were 



singnku^ indicative of the soundness of his 
judgment. The mayor of Bouen so. 
having contended, in his speech, for King's losr- 
the absolute freedom of commerce, "*^ jj ^'"J" 
Louis PhUippe replied : " I am dis- SSSSmm. 
posed on principle to wish that com- swen to td* 
merce should enjoy the greatest drasMs. 
possible freedom : I wish it was possible to eman- 
cipate it from every restraint ; because I believe 
that its liberty is one of the chief means of om^- 
mentinff capital^ of founding great Jcrtune$, and 
of increasing the general prosperity by means 
of tiieir circulation. Nevertheless, we can not 
advance in that path but with great circnmspeo- 
tion; we must hear and consult all interests; 
and all I can say at present is, that the subject 
occupies my most anxious consideration." The 
president of the civil tribunal of Bemay having 
addressed him on the attachment of the people 
to liberal institutions, and the necessity of trulii 
reaching the ears of princes, the King replied^ 
with dignity : ^* Yes 1 without doubt it is fitting 
that truth should reach the ears of kings, but it 
is fitting it should reach those of nations also. 
Now, nations have their flatterers as kings for- 
merly had; and Uiese new flatterers know wdl 
how to pervert the truth by flattery, or to intimi- 
date it by insult, or obscure it by calumny. It 
is for time and public reason to do it justice ; 
and it is only by rejecting the eyes of passion and 
of partiality that the public mind can succeed 
in arriving at a sound judgment, and discerning 
its true interests. It is then, also, that it can 
appreciate justly the real advantages which it 
enjoys, and learns not to put them ^ q ^jj^ 
in hazard by pursuing chimeras, and jyi, 102 ; An. 
recalling the misfortunes which they Hist. xv. 3(0, 
have caused to weigh upon Prance.*** ^^' 

Wbat pains soever the Prench Government 
may have taken to repress the spirit of insubor- 
dination, to the triumph of which it owed its or- 



* Imcomk i.xD ^xpmwnnvtM or FaiNoa ron 3333, 1634, ahd 1835. 
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DIreeC taxes 

Staapa 

Woods. 

Customs 

Indireet taxes 

Psat*4i0oe. 

Looery 

MlaeeUaaeoas 

Loans and extraordinary reaooroea. 



393,520,073 

190,011,000 

10,000,000 

101,000,000 

100,300,000 

85,700,000 

10,000/100 

35,343,474 

107,000,000 



1,133,870,547 



KM. 



303,417,090 
190,944,745 

18,853,755 
150,019,584 
166,183,480 

36,157,954 
6,583,790 

61,031,803 

88,380,010 



1.042.193,157 



16U. 



rruM. 

365,080,614 

199,978,587 

34,33], 194 

168,101,715 

198,218,084 

87,106,155 

7,704,995 

38,784,310 

9,046,333 



1,051,880,927 



BXPBNDITUBB. 



NatioBa! I>ebc 

Sinking Fund and Floating Debt .... 
PcDslona , 

Foreigii AMUn '..., 

Pobtie InatTDccion 

latcrisr aad PubUe Worship 

OomiDeree and Public Works 

War 

Nary 

Charges of CoBeetion , 

Drawback, etc 



318,199,940 

130,796,430 

17,370,600 

18351,366 

7,197,700 

4,965,000 

41,409,066 

130,580.300 

305,547,388 

66,306,518 

33,378,401 

115,075,066 

41,010,831 



1,190,394.804 



195,964,033 
64,553,463 
76,050,000 
17,857,100 
64,660,884 
7,355,700 
13,375,673 
74,941,376 
54,407,878 

S36,809,9«l 
65^000,000 
31,509,460 

130,350,989 
67,704,134 



1,039,318,931 



18H. 



Fmm. 

195,913,630 
65,373,463 
80,175,750 
17,032,900 
66,355,649 
7,900,700 
13,734,990 
74,818,883 
67,480,877 

838.014,480 
06,315,917 
30,305,089 

131,833,341 
56,596,085 



1,063,66^,937 



t Aflv thto yMr. Pdblle Woaklp wm anttsd to 
-Ann. nut.y xz. 67, App. In Partie ; and xxl. 87 ; Doc. Bitt., f Partis. 
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Igin, it could not eztingoish it, and the more it 

21. was kept down in Fkance itself, the 

New form more it sought Tent in foreign states. 

which the The spirit of propagandism, however, 

wDpann- "^'^ ^^^ * ^^^ direction. It sought 
diem lUB- out difierent channels for its opera- 
Bumed. tions. It no longer organized open re- 
volt ; insurrections in the streets were laid aside. 
It was hy secret committees, pnbUc meetings 
called ostensibly for other purposes, and extens> 
ive correspondence, that the new system was 
to be carried out, and sedition nurtured without 
incurring its pains. The Polish emigrants, ar- 
dent, intrepio, and enterprising, inspired with 
the most violent hatred at the monarchical party 
of which Russia was the head, were the chief 
agents in eveiy part of Europe of this new species 
of propagandism. Infatuaited, as exiles in gen- 
oral are, with the prospects and power Of their 
adherents, they did not see that, in throwing 
themselves in this manner without reserve into 
the arms of the Republicans, they were inflict- 
ing a wound on their country worse than any it 
had received from the arms of the Russians, be- 
cause they detached from its side all the mon- 
aichies of Europe, even the most liberal, who 
with reason apprehended more danger 
!fi'^iM^' ^^ such allies than from the strides 
wi, iw. ^^ ^^ Colossus of the North.* 

In common with other great cities, a Polish 
jg Committee was appointed in Paris, 

Remonetran- which was soon in close correspond- 
cee of Russia ence with those in London, Brussels, 
S2tort*!he and elsewhere, and initiated into aU 
Polish com- the designs of the Republicans in 
mittees. every part of the world. Naturally 
it excited the disquietude of the Russian Gov- 
ernment, which represented thai the existence 
and tolerance of such a committee in Paris was 
a standinff menace to the northern powers, and 
open to ful the objections so strongly urged by 
Lafayette and the National Assembly against 
the assemblage of Royalist nobles at Coblentz 
in 1792. To these remonstrances of the Rus- 
sian embassador, Count Pozzo di Borgo, the 
Prussian minister added others which bdonged 
exclusively to the Germanic Confederacy. He 
represented that the Diet had been under the 
necessity, in the preceding year, of taking some 
steps to repress the spirit of propagandism which 
had appeitfed so strongly, especicdly in the less- 
er states, and that thk danger was immensely 
increased by the Polish and Republican commit- 
tees so generally established. A Secret memoir 
was at the same time presented by a diplomatic 
agent of the Court of Berlin to its Cabinet, which 
portrayed with truth the political state of Ger- 
many, and foreshadowed the part it was destined 
to taike on the political theatre of Europe. '* For 
centuries,*' it observed, '* Germany has been re- 
garded as the heart of Europe. So long as the 
ideas of preserving the balance of power were in 
YOffue, it was generally felt that it was the cen- 
tral weight which made the balance incline to 
whichever side it adopted. Napoleon in the 
outset of his career hastened to base iiis power 
on the Confederation of the Rhine : it was when 
it turned against him that he was overthrown. 
In the beginning of 1882, Germany was in a veiy 
unsettled state. French emissaries never ceased 
to traverse the countiy from state to state, and 
their influence Was in an especial manner felt in 



the capitals of the smaller powers, at Mnnich* 
Dresden, WUrtembeiig, and Baden, and in gen- 
end from the Rhine to the frontiers of PmaaiA. 
These facts are sufficiently notorious: several 
of these agents have been seized in Berlin itself, 
and sent out of the kingdom. The new theories 
have in an especial manner penetrated the leaser 
states, and nothing has contributed so much to 
their difiusion as the weakness of government 
in the Ecclesiastical States, where Uie innovat- 
ing doctrines of the French Revolutions have 
brought forth, numerous complaints ^^^ 
against not only real but imaginary soi^OL ' 
abuses."^ 

It was not without reason that this sagacious ob- 
server expressed himself thus on the 
political condition of the leaser states ^tevoiutioii- 
of Germany. Acommittee had been aryor^ntxa- 
in existence in Paris ever since 1880, Uon in Ger- 
at the head of which was General J^^yf* 
Lafayette, the object of which was 
to spread affiliated societies and committees 
through the whole states of Western German}-. 
In the first months of 1882, it assumed a more def- 
inite form and organization, under the name of 
the " Union for the Liberty of the Press." So- 
cieties under this name, corresponding with each 
other, and taking their directions from the cen- 
tral committee in Paris, were formed at Denx- 
Ponts, and all through Rhenish Bavaria, at Mav- 
ence, Frankfort, Cassel, Leipsic, Nurembeig, Mu- 
nich, Wiirzburg, Stnttgart, Manheim, and Fri- 
bourg. FStes were periodicaUy given in all these 
towns, the object of which was to excite and per- 
petuate this revolutionaiT spirit; and sncb was 
the effect they produced upon the ardent and 
universally educated youth of Germany, that had 
this proceeding been conducted with a little more 
moderation, the effects might have been incal- 
culable. But the French agents pushed matters 
so far that they roused the old Teutonic jealousy 
of Gallic influence ; and several of them, in par- 
ticular Boeme and Theodore Heine, produced a 
great reaction against the unmeasured strides of 
French usurpation over the countiy which had 
emancipated itself from its militaiy power. The 
attention of the Diet also was at length aroused 
to the danger of the existing conspiracy. A vio- 
lent explosion took place at Frankfort on the 8d 
April, 1838, headed by the students ; in conse- 
quence of which the Germanic Diet adqvted, on 
18th April, a series of resolutions, the 
object of which was to establish addi- f^ '^^ 
tional restrictions on the license of the 
press ; to bind each other to reciprocal aid in the 
event of tumult in their respective states; to 
prohibit meetings having a political tendency ; 
to prevent the inhabitants of any ,-^^^ 
state from resisting the pajrment of j^e^^sss- 
losses agreed to by its Diet; and Moniteor, 
to lend the whole' strength of the Jane S8; Cap. 
Confederuy against any refhu^iy Jf^**** *"» 
state.* 

The efibrts of the F^nch propagandists and 
Polish reftigees were not less serious 
in Switzerl^d and the north of Italy. Effonsortte 
<jreat numbers of the latter had propsfwi- 
taken refuge in the land of freedom <ii"t8 in 
after the faU of Warsaw in 1881. |Ji"Su:!^ 
They had received a notification 
' that they must leave France. They had even 
gone so far as to address a fonnal demand for 
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hospitali^ and protection to the " rnleTS of the 
kmd of TeU and Winkelreid."* They 
^^ '^' received permission accordingly, and six 
hnndred of them immediately emigrated 
from France, and sought an asylum in the Hel- 
Telle territory. Their appearance there excited 
the jealousy of Anstria and Pmssia, and the min- 
isters of these cahinets at Berne soon addressed 
eneigetic notes demanding their immediate ex- 
palaoQ from the Swiss territory. This reqoisi- 
tioQ occasioned no small emba^assment to the 
Swiss Government ; for, on the one hand, they 
were in no condition to resist the demand of the 
German powers, and on the other, if they com- 
plied with it, they lost even the semblance of 
independence. In this dilemma they'had re- 
coorse^o the nsual resource of the weak — pro- 
crasiination — and referred the matter to the 
General Diet of Helvetia. Before any determ- 
ination, however, could be come to by that body 
on the su^ct, a vast conspiracy of Liberals was 
dlscovereonn Piedmont, the object of which was 
to overturn the government ; and as a great num- 
ber of French as well as Poles were impUcated 
in it, the Cabinet of Louis Philippe Interposed 
in favor of the accused persons. The Govern- 
ment of Turin was now placed in the same em- 
barrassment as that of Switzerland had been. 
Lying midway between the aristocratic and 
democratic powers, it knew not to which to in- 
cline, and could not yield to the one without in- 
I Monitevr, curring the enmity of the other. The 
May IS, 1833, Piedmontese Government, however, 
■f' ''VJ.V succeeded in asserting its independ- 
S*: Aif^ c^ce» *°d taking co^izance hf its 
B^ IhT own criminals, who were tried, con- 
479,484,407. victed, and executed.* 
Although the affairs of Belgium had been all 
t$. but settled by the convention con- 
CoQsicM of eluded in London between France 
JJjJ2^JJJ and England on May 21st, and ac- 
wM, pnnprts, cepted by the Dutch and Belgian 
and Awcria. governments, yet a definitive treaty 
Sept. 9, 18». £ad not yet been concluded. A 
considerable degree of jealousy had sprung up in 
die northern powers in consequence of the open 
assumption by France and England of a right 
to dispose, at their own plefuure, of the conflict- 
ing interests of the independent states. Out of 
this jealousy sprung the Congress of Mdktz- 
GiuuBTZ, in Bohemia, which for the first time 
gave open token of the schism between the 
eastern and western powers. The Emperor 
Nicholas was attended by Count Kesselrode, the 
Emperor of Austria by Frince Mettemich, and 
the King of Prussia by Bf. d'AncUlon. It may 
readily be supposed that such great personages 
did not assemble from such distant quarters for 
light purposes, and that Nicholas had not come 
firam St. Petersbuig into the heart of Germany 
merely for the sake of amusement or festivity . 

* ** Repreaenuou de la libra Helvetie, eon«mis de I'ar- 
Utraire, pr&ts A braver toatw les vielssUadea du sort en 
aervaat iacMiaedeapenplea.noQa noossonmiea vue fbre6s 
de qttittor la Fnmee et de reamer votra proteetion g6n6- 
reue. Lea aervieea que nocre nation a rendna h t'Eorroe, 
noe malbenra, parient en notra flivenr, et le caraetdre ro- 
looaia, inioaneor da aoidat de la llbert6, eat la plus aikra 
gvaramie de notre condulte dana voire pstrto. Nona at- 
toidMs votre riponae, et nons sonunea eonvalnena qn' 
die oera celle des dignea deeeendana de Tell et de Wink- 
dreid, aooa rattendona perauadee qne lea victtmea do 
despoliame ne peuvent rare rapouaedea de ee pays qui a 
M de toot tempo le fbyer de la liberty. 10 AaAt. l&O," 
-Cap. vii. 919. 190. 

Vouin.— G 



Great interests were at stake ; and it was there 
for the first time that the old alliance which had 
overthrown Napoleon was dissolved, and the 
severance rendered irreparable which had arisen 
from the Revolution of 1830 in France, and that 
of 1882 in Great Britain. Although this sepa- 
ration was inevitable, and might naturally have 
been expected from these decisive events, yet it 
was so open a departure from former usages that 
it excited no small disquietude in the courts of 
London and Paris ; and the sovereigns of these 
realms could not avoid feeling a certain chagrin 
at seeing a Congress sitting avowedly i ^^^ g^ ^, 
for the settlement of the affairs of zvi. 384, 
Europe, from which their represent- ^i^J^Pj, 
atives were excluded.^ vii.9»7,8«. 

In truth, however, the jealousy felt at the 
Congress of Muntz-Graetz, though so, 

natural on the part of the cabinets Realobj ectaof 
of France and England, had no tl»tCongreaa. 
solid foundation so far as their Immediate inter- 
ests were concerned. There was no thought 
there of restoring the ancient dynasty in France ; 
it had proved too weak and incompetent when 
the crisis arrived to excite any sympathy in the 
Continental powers. Grave questions were at 
stake ; material interests of the highest import- 
ance were to be secured. On the Eastern 
Question the apprehensions of Austria were 
allayed by the assurance of the Emperor Nicho- 
las, that the treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi was mere- 
ly a defensive act, that it was only intended to 
protect the weakness of Turkey, and that no- 
thing would give him greater pleasure than to 
see Turkey, hy the aid of the good offices of 
Austria, apply for its termination, when every 
thing woula return to the stttius gvo. WiUi re- 
gard to Holland and Belgium, it was agreed to 
accept the separation of the two kingdoms, to 
recognize the crown of Leopold, and to use their 
best endeavors to arrange the conflicting claims 
of the two kingdoms in matters relating to the 
frontiers or finance, and to give instractions to 
their respective embassadors at London and 
Paris to do their utmost to bring about this 
object It was stipulated that the casw beUi 
should only be held to have arisen if the interests 
of the Germanic Confederation were seriously 
compromised, in particular if the grand-duchy 
of Luxembourg were refused to be included 
within its limits. To meet the possible con- 
tingency of a war, a very curious and valuable 
table was prepared by the sovereigns at the Con- 
gress, of the military forces at Sieir , q_ ^y 
disposal ; and in the event of a war, 940^248 : ' 
Russia i^i^ed to support Germany Ann. Biat. 
with 120,000 men.** X7i.365. 

* The military atatiatlca of the Allied Power* fbrnisliB^ 
to tlM Congreas of Muau-Graeta were aa Ibllows^ 

L Russia.— Inflmtry, iaehidinf Ouarda. . . 

Cavalry 

Artillery, 060 funa 

Total 

Bealdea Coooaeka and irregnlara, 100,000 more. 

IL Auarau.— Inftntry, indndlnf Onarda. 

Cavalry 

Artillery 

Total 

Bealdea 140,000 Landweftr and flnontler eorpa. 

in. Pav88iA.~Inftntry and Onarda 

Cavalry 

Artillery 

Total....' 

Besides 168,000 Landwelir of the first ban. 



989,000 
68,000 
30,000 

S83,Q00 

f50.00(^ 
49.000 
«,00» 

334,000 

13S,00O 
39,000 
16,000 

i8o,ooa 
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A more serions matter for diBCiusion at tiiis 

S7. Congress, and which in reality brought 

Resolation the sorereigns together, was that con- 

oj^ Con- nected with the system of propagan- 

gajdinff the dism, which was still, though nnder- 

Sropagfta- hand, making alarming progress in 
ism. Europe. The first question consid- 

ered, and upon which, in truth, all the rest de- 
pended, was whether France was tincert in her 
endeavon and professed wish to repress the 
spirit of rebellion and disorder in France and 
Italy ? Contrary to expectation, Prince Metter- 
nich decidedly supported the affirmative of both 
propositions. ** We have proof of the disposition 
of the French Government to repress anarchy in 
its daily communications, in its efforts to exer- 
cise a surveillance over the refugees. We must 
have patience with it, for it has a rude task to 
perform. Bom of revolution, it is called on to 
repress its excesses ; the creature of rebellion, it 
can with difficulty detach itself from its side. 
Surrounded by a net of secret societies, it has, 
however, resolved to break loose from them, and 
this year it has not only obtained the victoiy 
over them in a pitched battle, but it has suc- 
ceeded in getting laws passed against the press 
and the associations.** In these views the Prus- 
sian minister concurred ; and at the same time 
secret information was communicated to the 
French Government as to the wish of the Citi- 
len King to detach himself from die revoludon- 
aiy party, and enter in good faith into the Eu- 
ropean alliance. In consequence of these as- 
surances, the Congress separated without coming 
to any resolution of a military nature, and con- 
tented itself with a convention, that persons oon- 
lOrdonnauee, victed of high treason or sedition in 
Jan. 4, 1834 ; ftny of the three monarchies, should 
Cap. viL M5, find no asylum in the territories of 
**'• the others.' 

The colony of Alobria continued to maintun 
gg, its ground during this period of dis- 
AflUn of traction in France, though it had a 
AiKria. severe conflict to maintain with the 
189&-1«84. ^„iik^ and formidable tribes by which 
it was surrounded. The Bedouin horsemen 
proved as formidable enemies to the Gallic as 
their ancestors, under Jugurtha, had done to 
the Roman invaders. The French fbrce, which 
at first consisted of twenty-nine thousand men, 
of whom five thousand only were horse, under 
Marshal Clausel, during the two first years of 
the occupation, with difficulty maintained its 
ground against the clouds of Arabs by whom it 
was surrounded, and, in fact, could hardly be 
said to possess any thing beyond the military 
posts of Algiers, Oran, and Bona, on the sea- 
coast. Like the Turks in Europe, they were 
encamped in Africa, and were masters only of 
the ground on which their tents stood. To 
Marshal Clausel succeeded, in May, 1881, the 
Bnke of Rovi^ (Savaiy), who endeavored to 
extend the basis of the colony by occupying, as 
the Romans had done before him, the fertile 

lY. GlXMAll CoifPBDBRACT.— 

Bayaria 50.000 

Saxony 18,000 

Wurtemberg 18,000 

Baden 14.000 

Hesae 8,000 

LaaaerStatea 4.1,000 

Total 151,000 

— Capsfxgtjb, vii. 243-345. 



plain of the Meti^jeb, and establishing strong 
camps there to protect those who midbt choose 
to settle from the incursions of the NumidiAn 
horse. The necessities of Government at home, 
however, having rendered it necessair to reduce 
the army of occnpadon to twenty thousand, it 
became extremely difilcult to do this, ^ ^^ 
the more especially as the burning 3^*405; 
heat of the climate exposed die troops Ann. Htai. 
to various maladies whidi daily di- xTj* ^06> 
minished their strength.' ^^' 

Such was the state of the colony when Mar- 
shal Soult became 'WtJr Minister; 29. 
and he at once perceived that this Origin ortlia 
diminished force was totally inade- Zoaayea ia 

auate to its protection, and yet that ^^t""*- 
tie precarious position of France in reference 
to the European powen rendered it impossible 
in any material oegree at the present moment 
to augment it. Thoughts were at first enter- 
tained of abandoning the colony aa a useless 
and burdensome offshoot of the monarchy, be- 
queathed to it by the ambition of the Restora- 
tion ; but this idea was on reflection abandoned, 
as implying a sense of ndlitaxpr weakness, and 
depriving the State of a valuable nursery for its 
soldiers, as well as vent for its turbulent activity. 
It was resolved, therefore, to retain It, but to 
augment its military strength, by the establish- 
ment of a laiige auxiliary force, in imitation of 
the Romans in Europe m ancient, and the En- 
glish in India in modem times. For this pur- 
pose it was determined to establish two auxiliary 
corps — one of six thousand men, composed of 
militaiT refugees of all nations, who now swarm- 
ed in France, whose absence would be as great a 
relief to that country, as their presence would 
prove a service in its beleaguered colony. The 
other was to be composed, so far as the privates 
were concerned, of natives of the colony itself, 
French settlers, Arabs, and Turks, mingled in 
such proportions as should render treachery im- 
possible. The officers of all grades were to be 
entirely composed of young Frenchmen, the 
most distinguished for their courage, zeal, and 
activity. A smaller body were to be mounted, 
armed, and equipped in die light fashion, Suited 
for contending with ihe desultory bands of 
horsemen who in eveiy age have constituted the 
strength of Africa. Bom these projects were 
imm^ately carried into execution with the 
happiest efibct, and in a short time fifteen thou- 
sand of these admirable light troops were added 
to the military force of Fruice in Africa. Such 
was the origin of the Zouaves and the Chas- 
8ET7RB d'Afriqub, SO justly Celebrated in a sub- 
sequent war, whom Marshal St Amaud, not 
without reason, styled ''the best soldiers in the 
world," and who shared with the English the 
glories of the Ahna, Balaklava, and Inkermann I 
One of the most interesting results of history, in 
the tracing out the chain of causes and effects, 
unceasingly going forward, but eluding contem- 
porary observation, which connect the events 
of one age with another, and which are, on the 
retrospect, found to have been the agency of 
Providence for rendering the acts of , ^„ ^ 
free agents the means of canying 404, 400; 
out, without their intending it, the Ann. Hiat. 
objects of Divine administration.' ^' '*' *^* 
By the aid of those powerful auxiliaries, and 
of laige reinforcements which the increased 
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militarf Mrei itf U i of France pat at their disposal, 
3Q the limits of the colony were rapid- 

tfiuiary mbd- It extended. The fertile fields of 
r i w ^ M, toad uie Metidjah, long the granair of 
7ihe^ c oSii y BomejWorebnmghtnnder the plow; 
cnkiTation spread toward the foot 
of BCoant Atlas ; and the Arab tribes, taught in 
several enccranters the superiority of European 
anns and discipline, began to reliot in their in- 
coraionay and abstained ftom ramging a district 
where ther met with wounds and dMth rafter 
than pfainaer. 8ach was the confidence which 
before the expiiy of two years was established 
between them and th^r powerful invaders, that 
sereral of the block-houses were intrusted to 
their arms, which still, as in a country imper- 
fectly subdued, protected the stations of the 
smt 10 ifisfi twM*- Some of the nations, how- 
M^ al^is?* ^^^^' ^^^^ ^^^ ^ tiactable ; and 
Hay 99, isnf; when they extended into the in- 
Jaiy S7. Ocu terior, the French were brought in 
j^^^'*^'' contact with various warlike tribes, 
particalariy the Ha^iontes, Gara- 
bats, and Kabyles, who were not subdued but by 
repeated and severe actions. The last of these 
inroads was made by nine thousand horsemen 
and one thoosaod foot-soktiers, headed by Abd- 
sl-Kadbx, a chief of vast resources, unwearied 
activity, and indomitable courage, who long main- 
tained the standard of independence aoainst all 
the forces of France, and was subdued at last, 
not in open warfare, but by fraud and a breach 
of foift nnworthy of the nation by which it was 
lAnn-Hlac. perpetrated, and which would never 
XVI. 907, have been committed in the days of 
its chivalrous honor. ^ 

victoiy which had attended the 
Crown In the conflict with the Be- 
BxtremeVto- pnUicans in 18S2, and the entire 
icaeeoTtbe fiulnre of their efibrts to obtain a 
pKHioPteto parliamentaiy majority in the ses- 
m^^wd ^^ ^1^1^^ followed, induced a 
mariLod change in the system of 
the Opposition and the language of the press in 
the ooorM of the succeeding year. It is impos- 
sible to describe in sufficienUy forcible language 
the vimlence of the Bepublican press during fte 
whole of 1888 and 1684. It was not the impas- 
sioned eloquence of a party conscious of right, 
and contending for victory; it was rather the 
fierce denanciations of a band of brigands ar- 
rested in the midst of their depredations, or the 
envenomed diatribes of a woman thwarted in 
her schemes of conquest Future ages would 
not give credit to the virulence, at that period, 
of a large part of the Parisian press, did not the 
journals to this day remain, attesting its extraor- 
dinaiy acrimony. Many home-truths highly 
distaeteftJ to the ruling power were there told, 
amidst great exaggeration of lanniage, and 
many fuse prindpes. An <^)en division of 
property was constantly inculcated as the only 
rem^y for the eiils of society. But how vio- 
lent soever the press may have been, the Gov- 
ernment was not less determined in its prosecu- 
tions; scarcely a morning eli^Med withoat its 
being announced that twenty or thirty Kepub- 
licaas had been seized in their beds on the pre- 
ceding ni|^; and ere long the accumulation of 
prisonenoecame such that the prisons were un- 
able to contain them, and a huge hospital near 
the cemetery of Pire-UiHChaise was converted 



316, 110. 
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into alTadditional place of detention.* F^thful 
to its system, the Government wss noways dis- 
couraged by failure of its prosecutions, which 
very often occurred, but went on indictinj^ fresh 
parties, without regarding the shouts of triumph 
raised^ the Liberals at eveiy acquittal Mean- 
while Paris virtually remained in a state of 
siese, although it had terminated nominally 
wiuin two months after the insurrection of June, 
1882. Sixty thousand regular troops in the ca^ 
ital or its ixnmediate vicinity precluded all possi- 
bility of successful insurrection^ and patrols of 
military at every hundred yards in i penonal ob- 
the streets prevented anv attempt servation dor- 
even at the most pacinc assem- inr««ttnoii, 
blage.» ^"'• 

The debates in the Chambers shared in this 
personal and envenomed charac- ^ 

ter. They degenerated into violent openingof the 
personal altercations between in- Cmunberor 

dividuals, in the course of which J®*! »n* ▼*«• 
thrusts with poisoned intellectual }JSI1* " 
rapiers were exchanged, and in one 
instance an actual duel took place between Gen- 
eral Bogeaud and M. Dulong, in which the lat- 
ter was unhappily slain. M. de Lafayette con- 
tinued at the head of the real, though concealed, 
leaders of the conspiracy, which sat in perma- 
nence, though shrouded in mystery, and cau- 
tiously avoimng committing themselves, watch- 
ing an opportunity to overthrow the Govern- 
ment Ostensibly, the war in the Chambers 
was directed against the Ministers alone ; really, 
against the King. The speech from the throne, 
at the meeting of the deputies on the -^ 
28d December, 1888, was moderate and *^^'^' 
conciliatory, both in so far as regarded external 
and internal afiairs ; but the language of Oppo- 

* *' YMterdty eve&hif tweoty-«lglit perwms, aeeosed 
of aedlUout praotioea, were anesfied and sent to priwm 
by the asents of the police. Never did tyraojiy advanoe 
wiih sncn rapid atrides as It la doing at tlie present mo> 
ment in Franee.**— 7Vi*mu, Aug. 90, 16S3. 

" Yeaterday night eighteen mora peramia, aeensed of 
aeditioua praetlcea, were aent to priaon. How long will 
the eitizena of Paria permit a deatmtlam to ezlat among 
them, to which then haa been nothing comparable aince 
the daya of Napoleoa l**-^Tribwu, Ang. 91, 1683. 

** Mofe barraeka are in the ooarae of being erected in 
the neighborhood of Grenelle. If things go on at thia rate, 
Paria will aoon contain more aoldiera than eitixena —more 
barraeka than hooaca.*'— TWtane, Ang. 99, 18S3. 

** It ia in vain to aay that it waa Napoleon, or the Rea- 
torationi or Louia Philippe, who extinguiahed fkvedom tn 
France : it waa the OTcrthrow of Robwp i erre which waa 
the Ibtal stroke. We have never aince known what liber- 
ty waa : we have lived only nndec a anoeeaalon of tyranu. 
Impreaaed with theae ideas, a band of patriota have com- 
menced the republication of the apeechea of Robeapierre, 
St. Juat, and Marat, which will be rendered acceasible to 
the very hnnMsst of the people, by the moderate price 
of a sons a number, at which it is sold. We earnestly 
recommend the works of these immortal patriots to onr 
readera. They will find every thing that philosophy 
could discern, or learning reveal, or humanity desira, or 
learning enfbroe, in their incomparable prodactiona."— 
Tribune, Aug. 90, 1883. 

"The tyranny of the rich over the poor is the real 
plague which inftsts society— the eternal aouroe of op- 
preaaion, in comparison of which all othera an as dust 
in the balance, what have we gained by the Revolution I 
The anbatitntion of the Chanaste d'Antln fbr the Fan- 
bouif St. Germain : an ariatocracy of bankera for one of 
nobles. What have the people gained by the change 1 
Are they better fed, or clothed, or lodged, than belbref 
What is it to them that their oppreaaora are no longer 
dnkea or connta ? Tyranny can come flrom the bureau as 
well aa the palace. There will be no real re g ener a tion to 
France till a more equal dutribution of pr^fertumiikm 
at the root of all the calamitifs of mankind."— TVt^aac, 
Aug. 91, 1883. 
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sitioii was in the highest degree recriminatoiy, 
and breathed the bitterness of a party which in 
a great public movement had found the whole 
frnitB of victory wrested from them by a third 
power, which had appeared in the field at the 
close of the fight. "Gentlemen," said M. Gar- 
nier Pag^s, ' ^ I declare — ^for I have a right to ex- 
press what I feel — that society is not established 
on a basis that can be durable. Justice, human- 
ity, no longer exist: Government is nothing but 
a deception : the whole of society is out of the 
pale of the law. Woe to the nation which is 
placed without the only foundation of pure mo- 
rality — that is, univenal equality — and which 
is crushed under the yoke of an exceptional 
Legislature.'* On this occasion M. Thiers with 
candor admitted the erroneous view of the Rev- 
olution of 1789 presented in his History; "a 
work," he added, ** begun at the age of twen- 
1 Sdanoe, 8 ty-three, with the effervescence of 
Jul. 1834 : youth, and which does not contain 
Monlteur, what should have been said on the 
Jan.i,1834. ,„bject."» 

At this period the ruling desire, both on the 

^ part of the French Grovemment 

Comspond- ^^^ ^^^ European powers, was to 

ence iietween effect a reduction of the immense 

FiiwjM »nd military armaments which for two 

Ject of a fen- sides, and which produced a strain 
eraldlnnn- on all their finances which they 
^- were little able to bear. M. de 

Broglie, on the part of the Cabinet of Louis 
Philippe, made repeated representations on this 
subject to the embassadors of the allied powers ; 
but M. de Metlemich replied, " We desire no- 
thing more ardently than a general disarma- 
ment ; like France, we have need of it ; but the 
first step must come from yourselves. Re-estab- 
lish order in your own country : you have a prop- 
agandism wluch devours us ; secret societies ful- 
ly organized ; a press which respects nothing. 
At the tribune, even, declamations are inces- 
santly launched against our policy and our acts. 
Begin with repressing that, and the disarma- 
ment will follow as a matter of course." To 
this M. de Broglie replied, '* Give us time, and 
with prudence you wiH obtain all that Europe 
desires. It is impossible to control an inde- 
pendent Chamber, ridiculously enamored of rev- 
olutionary ideas, after the manner of a govern- 
ment master of itself, and in possession of all its 
powers." These remonstrances, however, pro- 
duced a great effect on the French Government. 
Sensible of their justice, and that no general 
disarmament could be expected in Europe till 
the spirit of propagandism was checked in their 
own country, two important measures of repres- 
sion were prepared in the Cabinet^ which were 
ere long submitted to the Chamber, and oonsti- 
t r tnted the great eheuai de bataiUe be- 

a^'Sir. ^^"^^Q ^® parties for the remainder 

' of the session.' 

The project consisted of two laws, one against 
public criers of seditious and im- 
Laws luminflt ™oral publications in the streets 
publio eriera, of the ci^iital — an evil which had 
and ImpMing risen to such a height, as to have 
on'pfinrahtou. w^ndalixed even the most violent 

^^ supporters of revolutionary ideas ; 

the other imposing a restraint upon pamphlets 
and short publications. By the first, no crier 



was to be allowed to hawk or distribiite pamph- 
lets in the streets without a Heense from the po- 
lice ; by the second, a stamp duty was imposed 
on pamphlets under twenty pages. Both these 
measures were a mere recurrence, like the proc- 
lamation of the state of siege bv Marshal Soalt 
after the revolt in the Cloister of St. M^ to the 
laws of the Restoration ; a homage unintention- 
ally offered by the Citizen King to the wisdom 
of his royal predecessors, and another proof 
among the many which history afibrds, that 
conservative measures do not belong in a peenl- 
uur manner to any one dynasty or iL.Bisncir. 
form of govenmient, but are forced j^^ f 13 . cap. 
upon all, after a certain period of vii. sss/sM ; 
existence, by the necessities of their ^- J[J*- ^''^ 
situation.^ *» *"' 

The evils which these laws were intended to 
abate were so flagrant and weU ^5. 
known, that they excited veiy lit- Law a^aiuit 
tie resistance in the Legislature, al- Modatioos. 
though they were not carried into '** **' 
execution without some violent and disgraceful 
contests between the police and those numer- 
ous classes in Paris which made their liveli- 
hood by hawking obscenity, scandal, and sedi- 
tion through the streets of the capital.* But it 
was far otherwise with the law proposed against 
associations, the second measure of repreasion, 
which encountered the most vehement and im- 
passioned resistance, both in tiie Chamber and 
over the countnr. In truth, it well ni j^ brought 
on a third revolution. To understand this sub- 
ject, it must be premised that by article 291 of 
the penal code of Napoleon, every association, 
consisting of more than twenty persons was pro- 
hibited, if not authorized by tne Government. 
M. Gnizot and the Doctrinaires had violently 
opposed this law during the Restoration, and to 
elude its operation the secret societies were di- 
vided into sections, each of which consisted on^ 
of nineteen persons. The new law brou^t for- 
ward by the Government extended the prohibi- 
tion to associations consisting of more than twen- 
ty persons, whether divided into eectione or not ; it 
extended to associations not having periodical 
meetings, which the former did not; it extend- 
ed the penalties to all the membeTs, while the 
former applied only to the office4N»u«rB ; and 
it devolved the cognizance of offbnses against 
the law, if they amounted to high treason, to 
the Chamber oif Peers — ^if to sedition <mly, to 
the courts trying by jury ; but if , ^im. Hiat. 
the offense amounted only to an xvii. 109,103; 
infraction of police regulations, to ^' ^!*°®> ^^• 
the police courts.* *"» ***• 

How moderate soever it might be in its pro- 
visions, this law excited the most 95, 
violent opposition on the part of all Ytotent'de- 
shades of the Liberal party, and led ^{^^^^ 
to the most riolent recriminations ciiamb«T. 
in the Chamber of Deputies. '<It is absurd,*' 

said M. Barth^ the orator of Government, ** to 

• 

* ** Les erieurs lances sar l«s plaees et dans lea vam 
par les ennemis dn poavoir ne ftirtat aoaTent que lea col- 

E»rteun dn acaodale, que les Mrauls d'aimesde rdmeoie. 
•ae les libelles qoMIs disc ribaalent. la maovalae Ibl dee 
attaqnes le disputa plea d*aiie fbls i la croaslArelA do lea- 
ga|(e,etAJeneaaia quelle flagomertedMnagociqQe. Flat- 
ter le penple eat uae liebeta, le tromper eat an crime. 
Que le GoBveinement fCkt interrenn poor mettre fin 1^ no 
tel d6aordre fl le deralt.'*— Louii Blarc, BitMrt 4m Dis 
Ane 4e Louie PhMppe^ Iv. 911, S19. 
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act on tlie principle hissezjairej iaisgezpaswr, 
lor tbat which 700 despise soon biecomes strong : 
contempl is veiy proper for individuals for cer- 
tain Masses of injuries, but Grovemment has oth- 
er doties ; it owee to society that of protection.'* 
**Ton must," answered M. Gamier Pag^s, *' ac- 
cnstom the people to read and hear every thing." 
*^ Would you, then,** replied M. Chapuis Mont- 
laville, " bring back the guillotine and the mas- 
sacres en utasaeK* *'The cause of our disor- 
ders," rejoined an oppositionist, " is to be found 
in the disastrous system whidi the Ministers 
have hitherto pursued. Why were such dan- 
gerous and indecent publications so long al- 
lowed to be cried through the streets ?** '' The 
right of association," said M. Ludre, " has its 
foundation in Christianity not less than in the 
lights of man. What is the Government's ob- 
ject in auppresdng them ? It is because it can 
submit to no popuhur control ; it would proscribe 
the liff^ts of man, because they constitute a 
democratic power; disturbances spring not from 
associations, but from discontent." '*The pro- 
posed law,*' rq>lied M. Barth^, *'in no way in- 
fiinge» on the charter; clubs are never once 
mentioned in it. Here is the history of polit- 
ical clnbs : they sow disorder ; they reap car- 
nage. M. de Ludre offers us battle ; the Grov- 
emment must accept it ; there is no other part 
to take, after so many bravadoes.** '' Yon would 
proscribe political associations,'* replied M. Gar- 
nier Pa^a» *' but in doing so you proscribe the 
whole past life of your own statesmen. It is 
, ^ from these societies that the King has 

Peb^soTSr' chosen his counselors. The society 
29, 1634 ; ' of * The Rights of Man' does not con- 
SiP'«l^ spire; it is the Government that con- 
**» **•• spires for it.'*»* 
When these riolent recriminations had in 
j7^ sopie degree given place to real argu- 
ArpuMnt ment, it was powerfiillv pleaded by 
aouMttbe M. Odillon Barrot and M. Gamier 
'°****^- PagfeB ; ** What ! shall we make that 

* M . Dapoot de rSora at thi« Junetnre realgned his 
wmt fo tlia Chamber of Depaties, and his letter to his 
ceniifaants on the oeeaaion la Taloabto as a maniftato, 
fron an aMe leader, of the aeDtimenta at that period en- 
tcftaliied by the Repablican party. ** Depaia bnatempa 
f ai prie la rtoolntioD de quitter la Chambre dee Deputea, 
ea Toyant le OoaTemenent et lea Chambrea oabliant lear 
eooinnuie origine, a*61(rigner de la R^volation de JoUlec, 
ea mteonnalire tea prineipea, en rApodier lea aoteura ec 
lea aooliena natorela, revenir au contraire avee one In- 
eooeeraMe prMUection anz traditiona et aox hommea de 
la Reatauration ; ec (hire poor radralniatration du paya 
ee que ne Ibrait anciin pdre de ftmiUe pour radminlatra- 
tlon de aa fortone particuUtee. Cependant oette Ihuaae 
diieetioa donnte & nos allhirea 6tait teBemeot eontre na- 
lore qa*il 6taat permia d'eap6rer eocore qu'elle ne poorrait 
ae aooiealj' longtempa, et qoe le GoaTemement ranien6 
par la flbroe dea ehoaea et par eon propre intdrdt ae re- 
piaeerali ear la laife booe de notre ROToltttion, e*eat k 
din, avr la baaa de Ja aoQveralBet6 da people en renon- 
^ant k la l^gillmitd die mftme. Maia, mi eonacienoe eat— 
ce-t& ee qoe noos avona obtenn T Ce qoe noaa avona va 
a'etafaUr e*eat I'^tat de aidoe poor la capltale, la juridle- 
tion nUitatre poor de aimpieo citovena et d6poi6a, la po- 
bee la plos ioquiaitoriale et la pioa oppreaaiTe, aubati- 
taaat parflria aon action a eelle de la juatice ec errant 
meme ao beaoin dea priamia d*6tait teUea ^ue eelle dn eha- 
teaa de Blaye, poor dea p«ra(mnagea priTildglda. Joig- 
Bona A tooc oela an bndget d'nn milliard, renlbrcd d*6ter. 
nda eiMita aappldmentairiea, one armee de quab#o oent 
miUe hommea, qui noaa ne donne ni la gaerre, ni la paiz ; 
one diplotnatio trim lar^ement dot6e, qai noaa donne, 
Dieo aait, qnelle attitode a I'etranger, ec oemaodona noaa, 
la main aur la oooaeieoce, ai e*eat Men Ik ce qoe noaa 
erait promis la R^volation de JuiUetl Duport dc 
L*SuaB. 2 Fevrler, 1634."— Ifofu^mr. Capxpiovb, 
DuAnsiM LouiM Philippe, vii. SM, 9M. 



outrage to civilization, to human reason, as to 
declare annihilated by a law a. right without 
which society could not exist — a right which is, 
of all necessities, the most imperious, the most 
indispensable t What! are we to go back to 
that 291st article, bom of the despotism of the 
Empire, and which, under the Restoration, was 
felt as so oppressive! Is this what we have 
gained by a revolution, conducted in the name 
of liberty? Does the Government ask this to 
secure its existence ? Can it not live without 
destroying the principle which generates society 
itself? IX>es the necessitv of subjecting the 
right to some restraint, imply the right to extir- 
pate it ; and are we, like certain savages, to cut 
down the tree to reap its fruit? Are we to sub- 
mit to prerious authority the right to license 
associations ? That is to vest an immense, an 
arbitrary power in the executive — a power be- 
fore which all our liberties may be swept away 
— 4he charter, the g^rantees which it stipu- 
lates, the electoral right, the. liberty of the press. 
The moment the citizens meet together to come 
to an understanding on the candidate to whom 
they are to give their suffrages, they fall under 
the law against associations. When a few cit- 
izens, to set up a journal, subscribe the requi- 
site funds, and mutually communicate their 
thouffhts, there is an association. Are the Op- 
position electors to be compelled to elect a 
Ministerial candidate? If so, farewell to the 
rights of electors. Is the yoke of a previous li- 
cense to be imposed on the writers who combine 
to set up a journal? There is an end of the 
liberty of the press. The project of Govern- 
ment then, in its full extent, is of unheard-of 
insolence. It is, further, of impossible execu- 
tion. This much at least was to be said for ^e 
291st article, as it originally stood, that the ma- 
terial fact of an assemblage of more than twenty 
persons, the element of periodical meetings, and 
the limitation of the right of prosecution to the 
office-bearers of societies, were some limitation 
on despotism. But what limit is here imposed to 
the right of prosecutions? An indefinite num- 
ber of persons may be indicted. The project of 
Government, brutal in theory, will 
be found, when applied to practice, j^^^^g 1^ 
to be puerile and insensate."* ' 

'* Every right in civilized society,'* said M. 
Guizot and M. Tiiiers in reply, **re- ^ 
quires to be regulated by law. A pre- AnaweroT 
vious license is required in anony- theMinia- 
mous societies or associations for the ••'^■**"'*« 
purposes of beneficence. On what principle, 
then, is it not reasonable to require it in polit- 
ical associations, the cradles of sedition, the 
schools of discord ? The power of Government, 
in a country embracing 32,000,000 of inhabit- 
ants, does not consist in its authority over a few 
thousand functionaries, or two or three hundred 
thousand soldiers, but in the right which it pos- 
sesses to make its will penetrate every where, 
to act in concert bv means of a hierarehy wise- 
ly constituted ; to be, in a word, present every 
where. To vest indiriduals with so precious a 
prerogative, is to displace power to their ad- 
vantage — to give to them the power of govern- 
ment. The £inger of this is incalculable. The 
State is lost if regularity is allowed to enter into 
revolt, discipline into anarchy. The law against 
association is therefore a law essential to the 
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public safety. It can not be leas stringent than 
the one proposed ; the mere power to close ex- 
isting associations which are deemed dangerous, 
would lead to their being immediately dissolved, 
and reconstituted under a diffbrent appellation. 
The apprehensions expressed as to the possible 
abuse of the law are entirely chimerical Got- 
emment has no interest to interdict associations 
for the purposes of religion, beneficence, science, 
or Uteratore ; it is concerned only in the put- 
iMonitebr, ting down of political associations, the 
Marcii 37, ' atrong-holds of the factions, the in- 
1834. trenched camps of treason."^ 

*' How," replied M. Gamier Pagb, ''are you 
^ to distinguish innocent from danger^ 
Render ous societies ? Who is to be the um- 
or the Op. pij^ between them? If a Frenchman, 
Vo^^^ a wortl^ man, wishes to unite with 
others to strengthen and propagate Christianity, 
I am his man, despite your ministers and your 
law. If a Frenchman, a worthy man, wishes to 
unite with others to extend works of beneficence 
to the working and humbler classes — to work- 
men without employment, without bread — I am 
his man, despite your ministers and your law. 
If a Frenchman, a worthy man, desires a wide 
diffusion of acknowledgea truths, of sound doc- 
trines, of those lights which sustain morality 
and prepare the future happiness of mankind, 
I am his man, despite your ministers and your 
law. If a Frenchman, a worthy man, wishes 
to secure for his coun^ the inaependence of 
elections, and to oppose the shameless venality 
and corruptions of electors, I am his man, de- 
spite your ministers and your law. The willing 
servant of all just laws, die determined enemy 
of all uignst ones, we will never hesitate. We 
will never yield an obedience to man which 
would render us apostates to God, to humanity, 
* Ann. Hist. ^ Fruce. We will disobey your 
zvii. 131, law to obey that of our own con- 
IM- sciences."" 

These vi<^ent recriminations decided nothing, 
and are only valuable as indicating 
Passing ortbe ^^ extreme asperity of party feel- 
npKuive ings which now distracted France, 
meaBoresysnd and the irreconcilable divergence 
gjggj*"**^ ^ opinion between the Govem- 
, ment and the democratic faction 
alike in the Chambers and the country, to whose 
efforts it had owed its elevation. The false 
position in which the CitLsen King was placed 
was now apparent to all, and to none so much 
as to his own Ministers ; and it required all the 
versatile talents of M. Thiers, and all the learn- 
ing and weight of M. Guiiot, to maintain them 
in it. The repressive measures demanded by 
the Cabinet were, however, carried by large 
majorities in both Chambers* — so strondy had 
the necessity of the case presented itself to the 
ruling majorities in them, and so imperious was 
the law of self-preservation which had compelled 
the Government to repudiate its bastard origin, 
and revert to the principles of legitimate mon- 
archy. The strife of parties, however, was so 
violent, and the difficulty of the position of its 
adherents in debate so great, that some modifi- 
cation of the Cabinet, and considerable changes 
in the administrative department of the Grovem- 
ment, were felt to be indispensable. They were 

* Vis., by S40 to 154 in tlie Depntlet, and by 1S7 to 04 
UkjiM Fmis.— ^m. HitL, xvil. p. 133. 



made accordingly, and by the scde sathiORty and 
decision of the E^ng, who on dliis as on other 
occasions acted as hu own prime-miniater. The 
Duke de Bro^lie and General S^bastiani re- 
signed their situations ; and their retreat was 
soon followed by those of M. d*Argout and li. 
Barth^. The ostensible cause of theee resigna- 
tions was a hostile vote of the Chamber on a 
credit of 25,000,000 francs, asked by the Gov- 
ernment for a debt due by Grovemment for the 
losses sustained by the American subjects in 
consequence of the Berlin and Milan decrees 
of Napoleon, which was rejected by 176 to 169. 
These resignations, however, were in reality 
voluntaiy: they arose from dissensions in the 
Cabinet; and in particular, from the general 
animosily of the other members at M. Thiers, 
whose ambition, as had been that of Mr. Can- 
ning in the English Cabinet, was generally 
dreaded, but whose influence, neverthdess, was 
such that he could not be dispensed with. To 
such a length did these animosities go, that it 
was only at the personal request of the King 
that M. Guizot was prevailed on to retain his 
situation ; and when he did so, he remained the 
sole representative of the Doctrinnaire party in 
the Cabinet. It was evident that any arrange- 
ment oondnded under these circumstances could 
be temporary only ; and in these new appoint- 
ments the King had in view merely to get over 
an immediate difficulty. M. de Bigny, who was 
transferred from the Ministrv of Mianae to that 
of Foreign Afiairs, belon|^d to the school of 
M. de Talleyrand ; M. Thiers was raised to the 
office of Minister of the Interior; Baron Rons- 
sin, made Minister of Marine ; M. Persil, Keeper 
of the Seak ; and M. Bartb^, who i Ana. HisL 
formerly held that office, transfer- xvii. 159, 161 ; 
red to the Presidency of the Court ^jjj*? ^jgj . 
of Accounts, vacated, from extremp ifoniteur.Oet.' 
old age, by the veteran and able 3 : Cap. vii. 
financier M. de Marbois.^ ^^» ***• 

The changes in the Cabinet consequent on 
the shock of parties in the metr«^ . 

olis, were but a faint type of the oeneni're- 
(tissensions which tore the country. aiaiaaoatotiM 
A law against secret associations, ^^^ H^nst 
brought forward by the Govern- ^^ ■***^ 
ment, in an especial manner ex- 
cited the indignation of the Republicans : they 
felt that this stroke was leveled at the centre 
of their power, and they resolved to resist it to 
the last extremity. Every where they announced 
this intention in the most unmeasured language : 
the societies, so far from yielding obedience to 
the law, openly threatened to resist it to the 
utmost of their power.* In order to give greater 

* ^^Citoyens ! On a'aeeorde k penser g6n6nlement que 
la ioi anr lea aaaoelatlona aora poor r^anitat de d^truire 
la SodHi des Droits 4e PHomme^ on de la rendre aeerdle. 
NdanmMna oette aod6t6 ne renoncera ni A aon nom, ni & 
son orpmiaaiion, et aviaera anx moyras de se poser d*ane 
maniere plos impooante. Nona voaa (brona oonnAitre eea 
moyena. Poor le moment, ralliea antoor de vooa voa aee- 
tionnairea, preoea on ikitea-vona aeeorderun poovoir dta- 
er6t1onnaire afln d*aglr avee plna de promptitode et d*en- 
oemble, k I'inatant de la Intte qni pandt tree rapprocbte. 
Salut et fraternity aign6 * Cavalffnae.' Le oomite central, 
et lea chefb de aeeticm de la aoeiet6 dea drolta de rbonone 
de Maraeille, conaid^rant qne la Ioi aur lea aaaociations 
ontrage k la fbia la Jnatice, et la libeit6, en pla^ant au 
deaaoa dea drolta aaer68 da rbomanit6 la tfprannU la phu 
odieu$e et la pbu €iteatakU% oonaid^rant qu'eile condamne 
llhonone de la mis^re et du travail, k vivre oralntif et aoli- 
taire auprda de te fhmlUe aana pain ; conaid^ram enfin 
qu'eUe a poor bat da aatialUn anx axiceDoas oppresslvH 
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coBsisleiiejr and stiength to this resistance, three 
committeee were fonned in Paris, at the head 
ofSrhidi were MM. de Lafayette, de Ludre, de 
Gonnenin, and Andr^ de Paymyeaii, the oslm- 
aMe lAjoctB of which were, the establishment of 
the Kbertf of the press, of individiisl freedom, 
and pablic inttnictiDn. To these objects no rea^ 
Eooable man oonld take any exoeption ; bat their 
secret and real ends were veiy diff»ent, and 
pointed, not obscurely, to a future resistance to, 
and sobrersion of the monarchical form of gov- 
enunent. Their secret aim was to cause demo- 
cntic principles, in a manner, to filtrate through 
and penetrate all dssees of society, espedaUy 
the lowest and most numerous ; to increase to 
the ntmoat of their power Uie circulation of the 
democmtic press through the countvy ; to defend 
and sneoor all penons prosecuted by the Govem- 
1 Cap Tii 377 "^'^S *^ ^ establish festiyals for 
seoxiDM. dm ^^ annual celebration of the most 
SotiittSm s«- remarkable epochs in the Beyolu- 
crties, I. UO, ^^^ fyfjgg^ ^0 stormiiiff of the Bas- 

tile to the ascendant of Bobeqpierre.' 
To cany out these objects more completely, 
secret societies were every where 
established, and their organization 
and blind obedience to their chi^ 
^'" ' ^ rendered more complete than they 
•ad objects, had hitherto been. The mat par- 
eat society was divided into fections, um names 
affixed to which, taken from the great strife 
or chief assassins of the two Revolutidbs, suiS- 
dently indicated what their principles and ob- 
jects were.** Eveiy member of these secret so- 
cieties was bound to yield an obedience to his 
siqierior more blind than any Eastern sultan ever 
exacted; for he was obliged, at the mandate 
of an unseen and unknown authority, to commit 
murder, Hre-raising, or any other crime, provid- 
ed it vras ordered 1^ the office-bearers of the so- 
ciety, on any person whatever, from the highest 
to the lowest, in France. The *' Declaration of 
the Bights of BCan," presented by Robespierre to 
the National Asswnbly, was the text on which 
an their dedsrations and manifestoes turned. 
*'The subsistence of the people," said they, *<is 
devoured by a class of ridi spoliators. France, 
out of 33,000,000 inhabitsnts, possesses at pres- 
ent scarce 300,000 aristocrats : a million, per- 
haps, enjoy the means of sustenance; and Uie 
remaining 32,000,000 dispute with filthy ani- 

s Cap Tfi 37V ^'^^ '^'^ ^^*^7 bread and tiuit of 
Wi;HiR.dM ^®if children. It is aaainst this 
Sodnbtm Se- monstrous system that the Society 
ar^LM, of the Bi(^ts of Man has raised it- 
self:* itinvv^es the aidof theentire 

de la nliita allianoe, en nous ddpooillant de la sovTerain- 
et6 aa proOt de quelquee prlvifegids oonrompna dont la 



a tcn^oara M ' diTiaer poor i^giiar/ 'tooler pow 
dtouin,' airete ee qui suit. *Xa Soel^td dea Droits de 
FHomme et daa eitoyena de MaraeUle, s'engace tur Fhon- 
new • di$obiir et a ritister hlahti, poor n'oMir qa'd la 
eeoaeifliiee.' Salyeot ISO tinatiires. Toua lea comltte 
de la Soei^td dea Dralla de rHomme flrent dea proteata- 
tkNia ae m blahiea eootre la lot ear lea aaeoeiatioDa.**— 
L<ttre da ComUi Central 44 Pari$ au Comiti de l^on. 
CAFsneus, Til. J7S, 974. 

* The Mlowtng an aeme of tbese namea, taken by 
httardouiorniaoyoclieraortlieaamedeaerlpclon: ** Bar- 
ricade da St. HM ;'* ** Moit aoz Tyrana ;" " Dea Piqnea ;" 
"^LUnrtd;" «* Montanea ;*• "OaiBeUe{" *«Rdpnblique 
UatycraeUe, BfaHid,Trateniitd;» "Bonnet Plirvglen;" 
** PropagaadeT' » Lonyel ;» " Para RdpnUieaiaa fi "Abo- 
Ittion de la Proprtdtd ;" ** Praldtalfea r " Guerre aux Cba^ 
leaox;" *' Cd Ira," ene^laHieieindei Soeiitie SeerUee 
depmelBS^ VoLL p. 194,117. 



world to establish the reign of primitive and 
Christian equality and fraternity.'' Such is the 
picture of France given by the BepubUcans 
themselves, after two successful Bevolutions. 

The defeat of the revolt of June 5th had ex- 
tinguished all hopes of successful in- ., 
surrection in Paris ; but the tempo- xn inonr- 
rary success of the revolt at Lyons rectioa la re- 
inspired the leaders of the movement "<^^^ ^ ^ 
there with the hope that a similar ^^°'* 
attempt midit be made vdth greater chances of 
success in wat groat hive of manufacturing in- 
dustry. *' Lyons," to use his own words, '* ap- 
peared to M. Armand Carrel a city peculiarly 
adapted to resolve a thousand provincial ques- 
tions unknown in Paris." To preface this con- 
summation, the utmost pains were taken in 
various journals of the mannfacturinff towns, 
especially La Gianeure and the f^cAo de la 
Fahrifuef to mix up the disputes about the re- 
muneration of labor, in which they were so 
de^ly interested, with political questions, and to 
rnxresent the one as entirely dependent on the 
other. This was no difficult matter, for the dis- 
tress which had long prevailed amon^ the silk- 
weavers of Lyons and the neighbonng towns 
had been such that they were prepared for any 
change ; and they were all embraced in one or 
other of two great societies, which presented 
the whole machineir required for general re- 
volt. The first of these, entitled <'Des Mutu> 
eUistes," was intended for mutual succor in 
sickness or old age; the second, called **^^ 
Ferrandiniers," was a sort of free-masonxy, also 
devoted to purposes of mutual relief, but, like 
it, with secret signs and tokens. Since the sup- 
pression of the great insurrection at Lyons, in 
November, 1831, by the vigor of Marsha] Soult, 
the operatives had remained passive and tran- 
quil; but their ideas were unchanged. They 
submitted, not because they were inclined to 
do so, but because they lacked the means of 
resistance. They watdbed, however, with in- 
tense anxiety the political troubles of the states 
around them ; and those in particular in Switz- 
erland, Savoy, and Piedmont in the preceding 
years, had awakened their warmest , ^ ^^ ^^ 
interest and sym^hy, and they 887; Hlat. dea 
awaited only the signid fh>m Paris Sod^tda So- 
to begin again the strife with the ^^^ ^ ^^ 
government of the Citizen Eing.^ 

Such an opportunity was not long of present- 
ing itselfl The working classes 
were still laboring under severe dis- geeondinanr- 
tress, the inevitable result, in a cotton at Ly- 
manufacturing district, of a sue- one, and tta 
cessful revolution ; and the demand ^^^ • 034 
was incessant on their part for an 
increase of wages to enaiiie them and their fam- 
ilies to subsist. A combination had been form- 
ed for this purpose, ibd, like aU other combina- 
tions for a similar end, their whole reliance was 
on intimidation and violence. In February, 
1834, it had been determined by a small migor- 
ity of the oombined workmen (1297 to 1044} to 
stiike work till a reduction oi wages, which had 
been proposed by the masters, should be given 
up. The minority refbsed to obey the order, 
and they were immediately subjected to aa 
amount of violence and intimidation which con- 
quered their resistance. On the 14th February 
submission was universal ; the twenty Uionsand 
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looms of Lyons ceased to beat, and fifty thou- 
sand persons were thrown into a state of com- 
pulsoiy idleness and real destitution. The strike 
was not of long duration. Before many weeks 
had elapsed, It terminated, and the looms were 
1 A Hist ^ ^^ motion again ; but it led to 
xviL^M, 167; proceedings which brought on the 
Cap. Tii.' 364/ insurrection which the leaders of 
?^i.n?!5f*** the secret societies in Paris had 
lY. S49, MO. determined on.» 

The instigators of this violence and the chiefs 
of the combination were brought to 
i*m.>JSL^^.^ triaL Such an occurrence dways 
ment with tbe excites m the very highest degree 
trial of tbo the sympathies of the workmen 
Yktent ^e *^' whose inteiests the chiefs have 
stood forward; and it did so in an 
especial manner on this occasion at Lyons, as 
the secret societies in Paris, with Lafayette at 
their head, had resolved to make this ihe bat- 
tle-ield which was to commence a general in- 
surrection over the country. So violent was the 
excitement from the veiy first, that the judges, 
who had commenced the trial without any mil- 
itary escort, were compelled ere long to call in 
the assistance of the soldiers to protect them 
from insult; and as even this proved insuffi- 
cient, the proceedings were adjourned for four 
days. When they were resumed on the 8th 
April, a workman, who had, it was said, be- 
trayed his faith as a muiueUistt, was knocked 
down and maltreated in open court. The mil- 
it#y were called in to repress the outrage, and 
immediately the cry got u]), "They won't fire; 
they are our brothers! Vive la hgnef** which 
was followed by a defection of part of the troops. 
This was the signal for a general insurrection, 
which had been decided on the evening before 
at all the clubs. In the twinkling of an eye 
barricades were run up in all directions; im- 
mense assemblaees of people crowded the streets, 
and frequent cnes of *^Vive la UgneT told but 
too plainly that die military, in many quarters, 
instead of dischai^ng their duty, were frater- 
nizinff with the insurgents. The contest con- 
(t&nued wit^ various success through the whole 
«f the 8th, and at night a large part of the city 
was in the hands of the insurgents. . Such was 
the zeal of the people, stimulated by the long- 
1 1^, Blanc, Iv. continued sufiering they had under- 
afi9, 960 ; Cap. TOne, that the very women joined in 
vli. S94, 907 ; g^e conflict, and the tiles from their 

Aprin5j834; ^"^ ^^^ ^ thousands from the 
An. Hiflt.zvlL roofs on the helmets of the cniras- 
167, 168. giers and the shakos of the troops.' 

Such was the vigor of the insuivents, and the 
^ vacillation of a considerable part of 

Balanced aoo- the soldiers, that during the next 
cesaeaontlie two days victoiy seemed to have 
opposite aide, decisively declared on the side of 
the former. They had made themselves mas- 
ters of the Faubourg la Guilloti^re, had in- 
trenched themselves on the terraces of the Four- 
vi^res, and tak^i eeveral pieces of cannon, with 
which they k^t up « vigorous and well-directed 
fire on the Place de BeUeconr, where the head- 
quarters of the miHtaiy was established. This 
force was very strong ; it consisted of fifteen 
iMittalions of infantry and thirty-five pi^dces of 
cannon, mustering nearly ten thousand combat- 
ants ; but aided by the intricacies of the city, 
and supported by the general sympathy of the 



inhabitants, the insurgents were extremely for- 
midable. The red flag was seen from not a few 
steeples; cries of '•^Vioe la R^MbUqver* were 
heard in every street ; heavy dischaiiges of mus- 
ketiy, intermingled with the deep booming of 
the cannon, resounded on all sides; and when 
night came, the combat was continued by the 
lugubrious light of the burning houses which 
had been set on fire by the mortars. Alarmed 
at the peril of the contest, which became hourly 
greater the longer it was continued. General 
Ajrmar, who commanded the military, made a 
concentric attack with three columns on the 
morning of the 12th, on the position of 
the insuijgents in La Guilloti&re, which ^^^ *^ 
was carried after an obstinate resistance and 
great slaughter on both sides. By this means 
the communication with Paris and the north, 
which had been closed for three days, was re- 
opened ; and from the vantage-ground thus gain- 
ed, the troops, by slow degrees, and fighting at 
every step, grsdually forced back the insurgents 
on Uie centre of the ci^, and wrested from 
them one by one the formidable defensive woris 
which they had erected. Strong bajriers had 
been erected around a church in the Place des 
Cordeliers, which the insurgents had made &eir 
head-quarters. Its interior presented the most 
extraordinary spectacle, and gave melancholy 
token of the horrors of civil war. In one of the 
naves the casting of balls was going on; in an- 
other, the manufacture of powder; while the 
chapels around were converted into temporaiy 
hospitals for the wounded, where they were 
tended by those whom they loved the most. 
At length, after six days' hard fighting, . ., ,. 
the troops regained entire possession of ^ 
the city, which wore the mournful and desolate 
aspect of a town taken by assault ; but this ad- 
vantage was not gained but with die loss of 150 
killed and 400 wounded. Great exasperation 
prevailed in the later stages of the conflict on 
ix>th sides, and many innocent persons of all 
ages and sexes were massacred without mer- 
cy in the houses forced by the military from 
which firing had issued. But some , jn^..^ 
traits of generosity also occurred April so %4- 
which redeemed the honor of Cu. vii*. SH* 
human nature in those fearful ?*®ii-£Sip^ 
scenes.'* iv. 877. 279. 

The insurrection which broke out widi such 
violence at Lyons, on occasion of .. 
the trial of the chiefii of the com- cenerai in- 
bination, was but a part of Uie gen- smraecionary 
end movement over all France, at wojenienta 
the head of which was Lafayette *" """*• 
and the chiefs of the Haute Vente at Paris, and 
which was incomparably more foimidable in its 
character, and widespread in its ramificationfi, 
than that which had overturned Charles X. La- 
fayette intended to have put himself at the head 
of the revolt at Lyons, and was only prevented 
by ill health from doing so ; but he sent his del> 



* " n y eat dea points otiL, retenuea priaoanidrea par 
lea tronpea qui bivouaquaient dana lea roea, dea femmes 
dMnaorgte rarent trait6ea non-aeolement avee ifard, 
mala avee ^n^roait^, et purtagerent to pain du aol* 
dat. Ua inaarg6 venalt de tirer i boot portant av nn 
offieier ; U le manque, ae d^eouvre la poxtrlne, el dit, * A 
ton tour.' Alora par une admirable inapiration de fF6n6- 
foait6, * Je n*ai paa eomnme de tirer aa wi pr&a anr qq 
homme aana d6tenoe,' r6pond rofllciar ; ' va-t*e&.' "— L. 
Blahc, iv. 376, S79. 
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elegates to direct the moTement.* It was by 
the orders of the central anthority at Paris that 
the strike at Ljons was teiminated on 22d Feb- 
nuuTT, and the insurrection postponed till the 
trial' of the leaden began. Thej wished to 
throw the GoTemment off its guard, and to gain 
time to complete, their preparations. When it 
did break oat, however, ovders were sent gen- 
erallj to follow it np as quickly as possible; and 
then appeared how wide-spread was the spirit 
f]i rerolt in France, how complete in its or^ni- 
xationa, how unlimited the authority of its chiefs. 
Between the 9th and the 12th of April 
Apni 9-12. jnsTjnrectionary movements broke out 
at Maneilles, Perpi^an, Vienne, Auxerre, Poic- 
tiera, Chalons, Louisville, Grenoble, Arbois, and 
St. Etienne. Government, however, had in- 
formation <^ what was approaching: the author- 
ities were every where on their guard, and the 
immense military forces at their disposal ena^ 
bled them to crash the revolt without much dif- 
ficulty. The only places where it was at all 
serious were at Louisville and St Etienne. In 
the first of these a plot had been formed by th^ 
subaltem officers in three regiments to engage 
them in the revolt, which was only prevented 
from succeeding by the rigilance of the supe- 
rior officers and the steadiness of the majority 
of the men. In the last, appearances were at 
first very serious, for the whole National Guard 
joined the insurgents, and in the outset they 
gained entire possession of the town. But the 
arrival of regular troops fh>m the neighboring 
towns, who were rapidly drawn together, ena- 
i A Hiat ^^®^ *^® prefect to regain his lost 
zvIlT?!, in; S^^>^^> ^® insui^ent national 
L. Biane^ iv. ' guards were driven into the chief 
*''^*SS'\9^' square, surrounded, and disarm- 

The Republicans in Paris were not slow in 
^ responding to the signal of insur- 
lomrrectton rection thrown out by their brethren 
iD Paris. St Lyons. Though deprived of part 
April IS. of their physical strength, and much 
of their moral influence, by the suppression of 
the revolt on the 5th and 6th June, 1882, they 
were yet in sufficient force in Uie capital to oc- 
casion serious uneasiness to the Government. 
As usual in such cases, the most exaggerated 
accounts were spread by both parties, as soon 
as the insurrection began at Lyons, of the state 
of afiairs ; the Government journals represent- 
ing the revolt as entirely put down on the very 
first day, the Republican as every where tri- 
umphant, spreading over eveiy part of France, 
and baring established the insurgents in a dur- 
able manner in the second city of the empire.t 

• u p^nmve na vif rwrei de ae pouvcrfr m*8asoeier 
en peraoBiM aoz dangers d^ane aossi eoangeiiM ec lKmo> 
rafale eotrepriaa ; male Je donnerai k oee Mesiieurs (MM. 
Annand Carrel ec Cavainac) dee lettres qui leor eeroni 
ntHee, et je le« aatortse a te prdaenter oomine mes lieu- 
teaanta.**— M. db Laf aystts mtx Che/t des Mutuelliatea 
a LyoM, March 36, 1834. L. Blamc, Iv. SM. 

t '* La Tietotre du people ae conflrme. Lea Lyonnala 
Mat maUrea de la villa ; its y oat proelamd on coovenie- 
nmit proviaolre, ec la R6piri)Uque. Sor tootee lee rontes 
de Lyon, lea eomaranieaUona aont intenrompoea. Le peo- 
ple a pris lee armea A Cbalons, a Roanoe ; U s'eat rendo 
Biaitfe des antorit^ lee popolatlont dee environs de Lyon 
one mani Aai6 la pins vtve sympaltaie : mats le plos grand 
■eeooni est anriv6 de St. Etienne, d'oti sont partis diz 
mOle onTriera arm^. A. Dfjon le people e*^ empar6 de 
looies lee deptehes mlnist^nelles, U est maltre de la viile. 
Ear looie la ligne de Parts k Lyoo rinsorractloo est 11a- 



The evident anxiety, however, of the authori- 
ties, and the sinister rumors which, in spite of 
every precaution, began to spread on the second 
day, as to what the telegraph had really com- 
municated, diffiised general consternation, and 
occasioned such excitement in the central parts 
of the city as rendered it erident that a revolt 
was at hand. On the evening of the 13th it 
broke out With such rigor were the opera- 
tions of the insurants oonducted, that in less 
than an hour after the signal had been given 
by Captain Kersorie, on the part of the chiefs 
of the Haute Vette, for a general rising, the 
Republicans were in arms at the Porte St. 
Denis, in the Place de la Bastille, in the Quar- 
tier des Halles, in the Faubourg St. Jacques ; 
while formidable barricades were constructed in 
the Rues Beanbourg, GeofiVey-rAngerin, Aubry 
le Boucher, Auxours, Maubu^, ^&ansnonain, 
and Grenier-St. Lasare, and pla- , ^^^^ ^j 
cards inriting the people to in- xtu. its, 173; 
stant insurrection were put up in Cap. vii. 40S,* 
all the densely-peopled parts of f^^^ji'S?^ 
the city.i* ^^' ^» ^• 

Apprized by the intelligence communicated 
from Lyons l^* the telegraph of the .g 
real state of things there, and of Deftnstve 
what they might expect in the cap- measores of 
ital, the Government were fully on **" Govem- 
their guard, and their measures were "^^ ' 
taken with prudence and rigor. There was none 
of the want of preparation, squeamtsbness, and 
indecision which had mined Charies X. The 
forces at its disposal were immense. The reg- 
ular troops in the city amounted to for^ thou* 
sand men, with fifty-six guns; and to these 
might be added thirty thousand national guards 
fh>m the capital and the ban&eue. The first tiling 
done was to seise the printer's presses of the 
TW&itfie, and issue a warrant for the arrest of 
M. Mairast, its editor, who was obliged to fly. 
Soon the ginhvh beat in all the streets of Far- 
is ; the national guards were soon repairing to 
their ralljring-points, and a little after eleven 
at night the dense columns of the regular sol- 
diers approached the barricaded district which 
surrounded the old Cloister of St M^ri, des- 
tined a second time to become the theatre of a 
mortal ciril conflict. M. Thiers was on hone- 
back in the. rear of the column which approach- 
ed fi:om the Rue Geoffroy-rAngerin ; its cap- 
tain was soon killed, and M. de VarseUes, Au- 
ditor of the Council of State, fell mortaDv 
wounded by his side: the Minister then retired, 
sensible that his proper place was not that of a 
captain of grenadiers. At the same time a 
column attadced the Bue Beanbourg, which was 



grante. Le 93«iim regiment qoi est en garrison k B6fort 
s'est insoif 6, et a proolaai6 la R^poliUqoe."— TVihoie, 
April 13, lSi4. 

** A qoatra beores, mercredi (Ifi 0) Taction ^aic flnle. 
Qoelqoee coops de ftisil retentlrent ci et la dans les peiites 
roes do centre de la ville. Les troopes 6taient an repos '* 
-^Momuwr, April 13, 1884 

* ** ' Ella est enfin rompoe, eette longoe chains des ty- 
rannies humiliantes, de perfidies inf&mes, de trahlsons 
crimineUes ! Nos Mres de Lyon none ont appris eom- 
bien est ^pMmere la flMree bnicaie des tyrans oontre le pa- 
triotisms R^pnbtlcain. Ce que les MotoeUistes ont com- 
mence aveo tant de sneers les ralnqoeora de Joillet, hesi- 
terent-ils i I'actaever ? Laisseralent-ils ^cbapper one si 
bcUe oooaalon de reoonqo^rir la libort^ ch^ne, ponr la- 
qoelle le sang Franks a tant de A>is cool6 1 Cltoyens ! 
tant de g6n^reox sacriflces ne seront pas inflnctoeux par 
one I&chet6 indigne. Aox armes ! Aox arroes f "— Capb- 
riouB. HiMtokre 4» IdmU PkU^pt, vU. 40S, 404. 
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the centre of the iiiMirrection ; bat it wm re- 
ceived with 80 vigoroiu a fire that it recoiled; 
and it being now past midnight, the militarj 
> L Blanc It ^^^'i'*®^^ themselyefl with encir- 
997,300;C«p! chog the barricaded distirict with 
▼ii.'4O4,'4O0; Strong bodies of troops in all di- 
rro^T?**^"' rectiona, and pos^ned the final 
"^ ^^^' attack till the following morning.^ 
It took place, accordingly, early next day, and 
experienced less resistance than 

Yletoiy of the ^i^^ ^^^ ^'^^'^ anticipated, from 
GoTeniineni, the known determination and strong 
•ndinu"*cre position of the insoigents. The 

^^.^^. Pl*^ "^ •'^k was airanged at the 
head-qnarterB ai Generals Bngeand 
and Bnmigny daring the night, and it was exe- 
cuted at daybreak. Four strong columns began 
their march simultaneously from the four points 
of the Bastile, the Porte St. Martin, the Hotel 
de Ville, and the MarclM^ des Innocens. These 
columns were to conyerge toward the centre of 
the city, force all the bairicades which might 
obstruct their passage, occupy all the cross streets 
they passed with troops, and then drive back the 
insurrection into the narrow q>ace between the 
Rue Transnonain and the Rue Montmorency, 
where, by a oonyerging aasault^ it might be final- 
ly crushed. These oraers were vigorously exe- 
cuted. Greneral Bugeand's column efifected a 
junction with that under General Lascours, 
which had come up from the Porte St. Martin, 
in the street of the same name, and both united 
made an attack on the barricade in the Rue 
Transnonain, which was the centre of the insur- 
rection. The orders of die officers were, *' to 
force open and search every house from whence 
shots issued.** These orders were executed with 
a rigor and cruelty which makes humanity shud- 
der. Some shots had been seen to issue from 
the house Na 1 2, at the comer of the Rue Mont- 
morency, in the Rue Transnonain, and orders 
were given to force it open and dispatch the 
insurgents within. The soldiers broke the door 
open by blows of hatchets, and, rushing in as 
into the breach of a town taken by assart, in a 
state of firency, put every living soul within the 
walls to death. Sixteen unhappy beings, for the 
most part unanned— old men, women, and chil- 
dren — were massacred! It recalled the worst 
days of the first Revolution. The resistance 
elsewhere was soon oteroome, and this frightful 
massacre had not even the excuse of danger or 
necessity, for Uie forces of the insurgents were 
'Ann Hist small, and whoUy overmatched. By 
xvii. ITS, 178 ; noon the firing had every where 
L. Blue, iT. * ceased, the barncades were all lev- 
2?*2S ''^^' ©1«^ and the insurrection was en- 
^*^'*~- ti^ subdued.* 

It was generally supposed, that after this de- 

g. cisive victory over the Republicans 

Messurasof ^ Paris, Lyons, and St Etienne, 

the Govern- the Government would have brought 

SJf"i'to*° forward some rigorous measure of 

^ '^^ repression, which, in the first tumult 
of alarm, the Chamber might pass. They con- 
tented themselves with a law merely against the 
possessors, without authority, of anns and mu- 
nitions of war, the necessi^ of which was so ob- 
vious that it passed with scarce any opposition. 
Aoril 15 "^^ ^® same time the Chamber of Peers 
' was, by a royal ordonnance, erected into 
a court of high commission, for the trial of (he 



persons implicated in the late disorders; and 
ulterior measures were adjourned till the ptnblic 
mind might be prepared for them, by the reve- 
lations which might be expected at the triala, as 
to the extent and objects of the conspiracy. In 
the mean time, however, advantage was taken 
of the general alarm to ask supplementary votes 
of credit, to the amount of 36,000,000 francs 
(£1,400,000), from the Chambers, in order to 
raise the effective force of the army to 860,000 
men and 65,000 horses. The Chambers cut 
down the sums demanded to one hal^ but enough 
was left to bring up the militaiy estabhshment 
to that enormous amount, which , ifoQu^g,. 
was the more remarkable, as all April 16, ]tt4; 
danger of foreign war vras at an An.Hist.xviL 
end, and it wm to be grayed only gJ^M; Jj, 
against domestic enemies.^ ^ 

As if she never could be vreary of showering 
upon Louis PMlippe her favors, For- q^, 
tune at this period delivered him by Desth of M. 
death from not the least determined j^^^^***^ 
and formidable of his enemies. On ^^ 
the 20th May, M. de Lafayette breathed his last 
in his seventy-sixth year. He expired, serene 
and calm, of an affection of the chest. He re- 
ceived a magnificent funeral firom the gratitude 
of his countrymen : but the nassions were burned 
ont, illusions had vanishea ; and though there 
was a great assemblage, no revolt, as at the fu- 
neral of Lamarque, followed his obsequies. It 
took place on the 22d, and the pall was ^ ^s. 
borne by Generals Pabvier and Ostrow- 
ski, Uie American chaiwM'afifaires, an elector 
of Meaux, M. Odillon Barrot, and M. Eusebe 
Salveste. The pall-bearers were thus selected 
to represent the various nations of , ^^ gj^ 
the globe and interests in society, xvu. S5S ; 
to which, daring his long life, he Cip.Tiii.Sj4; 
had become en^foaied.« ^' ^*"*» *''• 

Lafayette was one of the men whose charac- 
ter presented such strange contra- 
dictions dxat it could have arisen Hiaetoraeter. 
only during the shock of a revolu- 
tion. Descended of an old and noble family, 
ei^ying high rank, and baring mingled from 
his earliest years in the very first society, he was 
entirely aristocratic, both in his inmost feelings 
and manners. He had none of the morgtie ari»- 
trocratique in his heart, but all the polish of the 
highest breeding in his manner, lliese mental 
qiudities, had he been cast in an ordinaiy time, 
would probably have rendered him a mere ordi- 
nary character, and he would have lived respect- 
ed, beloved, but unknown. But in addition to 
these, he was strongly tinctured with one qual- 
ity which, in man or woman, never exists with- 
out deeply affecting the destiny, and in his case 
brought him forth on the stonny theatre of revo- 
lution. He was inordinately vain, and this dis- 
position rather increased than diminished with 
the advance of years. In troubled times, when 
the great majority of men are on the popular 
side, this desire can only be gratified in its fall 
extent by embracing their principles and for- 
warding their riews. They will give the meed 
of their applause, in the first instance at least, 
on no other condition. This was the secret of 
Lafayette's democratic principles, as it is of most 
other men of a similar excitable temperament, 
whose lot is cast in troubled times. 

He was personally bravey meant weU, and was 
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hf a nnoere dorire lor the establiih^ 
ment of order with freedom. Heaee 
^^^,^1^^,^ morethAnonoeheboi^jrstoodforthto 
check the ezceases of the Be? olntioii, 
and be wee in oonaeqiienoe obliged to flj Fruice, 
ead owed lus life to his fbrtimate oonfinemeDt 
ia aa Aaetrian dongeon. But hie thirst for pop- 
alaiitj nairer fidled to briii|f him back to the feet 
of the popular idol, and inTolyed him, in the 
latter years of his Hie, in many contradictory 
acts aiid discreditable connections. • He was the 
enemy of Napoleon, and yet at the head of all 
the eaaspiiacies fbnned during the Restoration 
to ofrertom the gofemment of the Bourbons t 
be was mainly instrumental in placing Louis 
Fbilippe on the throne, and yet his life, from 
that erenty was a continual intrigue to eflfect his 
dethroBement. The Grovemment was perfectly 
aware of this, and possessed ample proof of his 
treaaonable practices ; bat they did not venture 
to bring Mm to trial : like O'Connell, he was 
too powerful to be punished. Like all fanatics, 
whether in religion or politics, he was insensi- 
ble to the lessons of experience, and deaf to the 
ycico of reason. The " hero of the two worlds^ ' 
was as deTOot an optimist and belioTer in human 
perfectilnlity, and the rirtae and wisdom of the 
working classes, in the close of life, when ^hy 
yean of trial and suffering had demonstrated 
the IntiMty of these ideas, as when in its com- 
mencement tiie American Rerolntion ushered 
in the deceitful down. Yet, strange to say, while 
sacrificing consistent and endangering his life 
in the wonhip of the idol of popuLur sovereignty, 
he preserved to the Isst his aristocratic luihits 
and inclinations : Ids maifhers under the Citizen 
King were still those of the vtsar ripime; he 
mairied all his daughters to men of old fhmOy ; 
and by his testament he directed his body to be 
interred in the cemetery of Ficpns, on the Mont 
Valerien, amidst armorial bearing, and at the 
back of a convent of nuns, as in the days of fen- 
dal pride, 
l^^x>leott said in his letter to his brother Jo- 
seph, *' Caress literary men and phi- 
ksophers, but do not take them mto 
MarlmmMiA yoor councils : consider them ss you 
diKaetfjin do coquettes— amuse yourself with 
P"^****- them, but don't marry them." An- 
other man of great genius, who first rose into 
political eminence at this period, aflbrded a 
striking confirmation of .this remark. Lamab^ 
rnat has already been considered in his permar 
nent and immortal character, as a great lusto<- 
rian and poet ; but he was also a statesman and 
politician ; and for a brief period he stood fbrth 
with prominent eflfoct in me revolution which 
closed the reign of Lous Fhil^ype, and the 
causes of whi<m were already in ftill activity. 
Kot leas vain and ambitious of popularity than 
Lafayette, as implicit a believer in human per- 
fectibili^ and the virtue and intdligence of the 
hnmUer classes, he was possessed of incompar- 
ably more genius, and rested lus opinions on a 
more durable basu. He reftarred constantly to 
the ifQunctions of charity and the spirit of uni- 
versal benevolence, uriiich are to be found in 
ererypageoftheOospel; and it would nndoubt- 
edlv be well for mankind if these iigunctions 
sna that qnrit were generally embraced in die 
world. But he entirely forgot, as the amiable 
fanatics of his description generally do^ that the 
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comption of human natmrt is the comer-stone of 
the wh^e system of Christianity ; that if we are 
told to love our neighbor as ourselvesy we are not 
less constantly told that *' the heart is deceitful 
above all things, and desperately wicked ;" and, 
therefore, that while the precepts of our Saviour 
undoubtedly point to an extension of charity 
and beneficence to a degree never yet practiced 
among men, they give no oountenance to the 
idea £at men can ever with safety be intrusted 
with powers wider than have heretofore been 
found practicable in the world. 

But although his political opinions are all 
tinged with tms amiable but fatal il- 
lusion, and accordingly his poUtical conUnaed. 
career, when they came to be put in 
practice, was veiy soon terminated in blood; 
yet he made a great step in political science, 
and deserves the lasting thanks of humanity for 
baring achieved it. He detached democracy 
from its most dangerous ally, Tssnon. He 
had, like Robespierre, visions of the islands of 
the blessed, but they were not like his, arising 
out of a sea of blood. He constantly inculcated 
the love of mankind in the ultimate ends which 
the Legislature had in riew, but also in the means 
by which it was to be obtained ; he did not say 
that evil was justifiable if good might come of 
it. Simple as this step appears, and entirely as 
it is conformable to the best precepts, both of 
religion and morality, it required no ordinary 
man to take it, and no common courage tb avow 
it, in public Accordingly, when Lamartine, in 
March, 1848, refused to put on the red cap, the 
emblem of bkx>d, in firont of the Hdtel de V ille, 
he did so at the immediate hazard of his own 
life, and to the eventual destruction of his own 
influence. The first instinct of the multitude, 
when they gain possession of power, whether in 
social or political conflicts, invariablv Is to se- 
cure and increase it by terror ; their first weap- 
ons are too often the dagger and the torch. It 
is this dii^Kisition, natunuand intelligible in the 
circumstances in which they are placed, which 
always renders their sway so calamitous, and 
causes it to be terminated, after a brief period 
of suffering, in joyf uBy-hailed despotism. Prob- 
ably this disposition is so stron^v founded in 
human nature, that to the end of the worid it 
will never be entirely obliterated ; but whoever 
takes the initiative in opposing it, is a friend to 
mankind ; and whoerer hazards his own life in 
the resistance, deserves the eternal gratitude of 
the qiecies, for it is thus only that the fabric of 
durable freedom is to be erected. 

Lamartine's legislative views and talents, as 
an oretor, are de4>ly tinged by the ^^ 
romantic and ardent temper of his His qoalities 
mind. He is in the highest degree as a statea- 
eloquent. Several of his speeches man and or- 
in the Chamber of Deputies and at *^'' 
public meetings, since published in his collected 
works, are m<Mlels of the most moving and per- 
suasive style of oretory. He does not discard 
facts or practical riews, but he views them all 
witii a poetic eye, and through the bright illu- 
mination of a Claude Lorraine atmosphere. It 
is this which renders his speeches so influential 
and attractive, alilw when listened to or read ; 
the mind is carried away, as by the sound of de- 
licious music, by the brilliancy of his ideas, the 
meUifluoDs flow of his language. They are all, 
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however, prepared ; their extraordinary beanty 
proves this. No man can compose such sen- 
tences extempore. He is not, therefore, and 
never will be, a practiced debater ; and his turn 
of mind is too imaginative and poetical to admit 
of his taking an interest in, or making himself 
master of, the diy details of ordinary- business. 
He becomes active only when the feelings are 
roused, and then he is often great This turn 
of mind disqualifies him from being a man of 
business or practical statesman, though it ren- 
ders him onlv the more attractive on a few oc- 
casions ; and accordingly his career in power 
was soon brought to a tennination, and he has 
since been distinguished almost entirely by his 
works of literature and imagination. 
The Government conceived with reason that 
^ the present would be a favorable 

DtsMlutionor ^010 for dissolving the Chamber 
tbe Chamber, of Deputies, as the failure of the 

!to d^ini" ^"^^«** d® ^'n ^^ I** Vendue 
had demonstrated the weakness of 

the Legitimists, and the insurrections in Paris 
and Lyons had struck universal consternation 
into the bourgeoisie and holders of property. 
The Chamber was dissolved on the 25th May, 
the day after its prorogation, by royal ordon- 
nance, and the new one appointed to meet on 
the 20th August The elections, for tiie most 
part, came on toward the end of June, and the 
majority generally obtained for Government ex- 
ceeded their most sanguine expectations. The 
Legitimists generally abstained from voting, 
from conscientious scruples, as to taking the 
oaths required of electors; and the consequence 
was, that they did not obtain more than fifteen 
in the entire Chamber. The Republicans were 
almost eveiy where defeated. According to the 
calculations in the Momteur, seventy of those in 
the former Chamber were thrown out, and twelve 
voluntarily retired from the contest. The oon- 
sequence was, tiiat tiie Jtute MiMeu, as it was 
called, which supported the Government, ob- 
tained a great majority — ^no less than three hun- 
dred and twenty votes out of four hundred and 
sixty. The Opposition, Royalists and Republic- 
ans, was only ninety, and the intermediate party 
fifty. The result, v^en matters came to the test, 
though not quite so favorable to Government, 
still showed that they had gained a decisive ma- 
jority over their opponents. On the divisions 
for the presidency of the Chamber, the usual 
trial of strength of parliamentaiy parties in 
France, M. Dupin, the ministerial candidate, had 
247; M. Lafitte, the Opposition, 83; M. Roy- 
er-CoUard, 24; M. Odillon Barrot, 81 It was 
I Moniteur ®^^°^ ^^^ ^^® Juste Milieu had 
June 28, 1834, coalesced with the MinisteriaUsts. 
8tid Aug. 9 The Republican and Legitimist op- 
^°j?' 5L"*u, positions were all but extinct in the 
XTU. »7, »7i. j„p^„ p^ ^ ^ije Legislature.* 

We have arrived at an important epoch in the 
^ modem history of France, and one 

Results of the eminentiy deserving of attention by 
Revolatioa of all who consider politics as the sub- 
^^y- ject of thought and reflection, not 

the mere amusement of a passing hour. Just 
four years had elapsed since the Government of 
the Mer branch of the house of Bourbon had 
been overturned by a nearly unanimous effort of 
the nation, and the declared will of the people 



substituted for the balanced anthority of leg^ti— 
mate descent and popular influence. A throne 
had been established, surrounded br republican 
institutions; the ruling dynasty chanjged; the 
Citizen King invested with tiie crown; tbe 
old family sent into exile, and the whole ob- 
jects of tiie insurrection gained. What had 
been the result ? Had public felicity increased, 
the sources of discontent been removed, the 
wages of labor raised, the public burdens dhnin- 
ished, the foundations of liberty strengthened 
and enlarged ? So for from it, in eveiy one of 
these respects the condition of the nation had 
been changed for the wwse, the influence of tbe 
popular party diminished ; and none now pTo- 
claimed this so loudly as tiie Liberals who had 
brought about the change. 

The public burdens had, on an average of 
years, been increased fully a third; ^ 

the army and all its concomitant cbange'fortte 
expenses doubled. Such had be- worse which 
come the penury of the woiking »tlwd induced, 
classes, especially in the great towns^ the cen- 
tres of revolution, tiiat they had been driven hv 
sheer snflering into two desperate revolts both 
at Paris and Lyons, which had only been sup- 
pressed after a lamentable effusion of blood and 
fearful exasperation on both sides. The com- 
plaints of the press, so far from having cesued, 
nad augmented ten-fold ; the Citisen King had 
become the object of fix greater vituperation 
than Charles X. had ever been ; the Government 
was engaged in an incessant warfare in the 
courts of law with the RepuUicans ; and peace 
was only preserved in the c^itsl by tiie presence 
of forty thousand soldiers, and as many national 
guards and armed patrols, in eveiy street. Sev- 
eral thousand Republicans, chiefly in the ^reat 
towns, were languishing in prison, without either 
the prospect of being brought to trial, or the 
means of forcing it on. When the Bastile was 
stormed in 1789, there were only eight prison- 
ers in it ! The qualification of voters IukI been 
lowered, and 180,000 electors substituted for 
90,000 in the electoral colleges ; but that had 
only made matters worse for the Liberal party. 
The lowered suffrage had opened tiie doors wider 
to corruption; the increased expenditure of 
Government had immensely extended its influ- 
ence ; and the first effect of doubling the num- 
ber of electors had been to double the adherents 
of Ministers in the Chamber, and halve the 
strength of Opposition. A fixed opposition of 
221 deputies, elected by a constituency of 90,000, 
had overturned Charies X. ; a fixed ministerial 
majority of 247, elected by 180,000, seemed to 
give permanent sway to Louis Philippe. 

The Republicans exclaim that mese results 
have ensued because their Revolu- 
tion was stified in its birth — ^be- Enorofthe 
cause an astute foction took ad- ex]ilanacion or 
vantage of their courage, reaped ih««e ?"!*•• 
the fruito of tiieir rictoiy, and then, fJ^'liSL 
for their own selfish purposes, es- 
tablished a worse tyranny in the realm than that 
from which they had been delivered. This doc- 
trine sounds well, and for tiie next twenty years 
it blinded a large portion of the world to tiie 
real cause of the failure of the Revolution of 
July in France. It was believed that it had 
failed because it had been defeated, whereas it 
failed because it had conquered. Never was 
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reroliitian so quickly decided ; never was a new 
lecTfemment iiutalled in power so completely 
in AccQrdance with the general voice; never 
was one more oordially supported, when in poa- 
session of it, bgr the moral and physical strength 
of the paitT which had proved victoriona in the 
strife. It doubled the number of electors, and 
intrusted the snfihige to 180,000 elector»— 
nearly as many aa were qaalified to exercise it 
in a country where not one in ten in the entire 
popolatkm eonld read; and they returned a 
Chamber with a majority of four to one in fa- 
vor of the Government. It raised the army 
above 800,000 combatants, and it on nearly 
every occasion remained faithful to its oaths 
when the hour of trial arrived. It put anns 
into the hands of a million of national guards, 
who elected their own officers, and the majority 
of them supported the Crown. This is decisive. 
When so la^ a part of the population capable 
of bearing arms is in this manner organized in 
armed bands, under officers of their own selec- 
tion, it is in vain to assert \hat the govenunent 
they s up por t is not that which, upon the whole, 
is consistent with the national voice, how obnoz- 
iona soever it may be to certain fractions of it. 
In tmtii, a very little consideration must be 
^ sufficient to show, not only that the 

How ite Rev- Revolution of July failed because it 
otntionorJiily proved victorious, but kow it was 
^'''^ that this anomalous result came to 

pass. Like most other revolutions, it was a 
class movement^ and, like all similar convul- 
sions, it terminated in elevating a clcua to s«- 
pnmtptmtr. This at once and invariably proves 
fatal to public liber^. When one elass has suc- 
ceeded in beating down all othert in civil strife, 
it invariably makes use of its victory to advance 
its own peculiar interests at the expense of the 
rest of the community. Real freedom can never 
be attained but by the balancing of one class 
against the others : the victory of any one, if de- 
cisive, at once destroys it. The Revolution of 
July was made by the bourgeoisie, with the aid 
of the aimed proMtaires of Paris ; the Citizen 
King was their oonsttl. The joint victory did not 
establish freedom; it established the despotism 



of the shop-keepers. But they proved more un- 
feeling and ruaer masters than their predeces- 
sors had been ; while at the same time, being 
supported by a much larger and more influen- 
tial body in the state, they were not so easily 
shaken off. Marshal Sonlt and his cuirassiers 
proved very different antagonists from J^ince 
Polignac and his priests. 

Simultaneously with this, the condition of the 
working classes was infinitely deteri- 
orated by the termination of pur- schi^]^ 
chases, and the shock to credit con- tween tbe 
sequent on any successful popular propriecora 
convulsion : their sufferings were in- JjJ^"**" 
creased, while their compudnts were 
disregarded, and their means of resistance de- 
stroyed. The capitalists and manufacturers, who 
had made the Revolution, tnmed a deaf ear to 
the complaints of the silk-weavers of Lyons, 
whose wages had been reduced to a third of 
their former amount by its effects: they an- 
swered their petitions by assurances that they 
were prosperous— stifled their rebellion by grape- 
shot. Hie masters and traders, whose interest 
was to buy cheap and sell dear, were insensible 
to all complaints as to the ruinous fall in the 
wages of labor ; the operatives, well-nigh mad- 
dened \fjr sufibring, readily embraced 2ie doc- 
trines of the Socialists, who proclaimed a com- 
mon unity of goods and women as the ultimate 
destiny of socie^. Such extreme principles 
drove all the holders of property into the other 
side, and filled the ranks of Uie national guards, 
wherever it was composed of others than proW- 
taires, with sturdy and zealous defenders of or- 
der. Hence the profound animosity which got 
up between the different classes of society, and 
the commencement of a division in the com- 
munity, which, fifteen years later, overturned 
the Government of the Citizen King, and estab- 
lished the brief reign of <* Libert^, Egalit^, et 
Fraternity" in its stead. We shidl see anon 
whether this new Revolution proved more re- 
medial in its consequences than its predecessor, 
and whether the c£im govemmem qf labor was 
found to be more tolerable in its efibcts than 
that of capital had been. 
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So great was the change which had been io- 

1, trodnced into the constitation of 

Immlnenk Great Britain by the Reform BiU, 

^>wr or that the libeitiea of the country, and 

on ttwpan- ^^ ^^^"^ ^^ existence of the em- 
ing of the pire, stood in the most imminent per- 
ReibraiBilL u when the Tictory was gained by 
the popular party. The contest had continued 
so long, the exasperation on both sides had been 
so great, the animosity excited so Tiolent, the ex- 
pectations awakened so extra¥agant, that there 
was no saying what length the people wonld go, 
now that they had got tide power into their own 
hands. It was well known that the Radicals 
aimed at changes so great and sweeping — an- 
nual Parliaments, umversal suffrage, Vote 1^ 
ballot, paid representatives, and an equal divi- 
sion of electoral districts— as wonld entirely de- 
stroy the influence of property in the Legisla- 
ture, and leave the nation and its institutions 
entirely at the mercy of the extreme revolu* 
tionary party. The danger was veiy great that 
the new oonstituencies would, for the most part, 
return members of this way of thinking, or at 
least pledged to this course of action, and that 
their mfluence on the old ones wonld prove such 
as to give a majority of them too to the innova- 
ting party. Scotland, it was well known, had 
been completely revolutionized by the change : 
Ireland was in great part led by Mr. 0*ConneIl, 
whose alliance with the extreme Radicals was 
open and declared. To all appearance, a deci- 
sive majority of at least four to one would be re- 
turned for Ministers in the first elections under 
the new constituency ; and if so, the whole in- 
stitutions and liberties of the country lay at the 
disposal of a party who had recently forced 
through a decisive organic change in the con- 
stitution, by the threat of creating peers and the 
open coercion of the sovereign. 
This public danger was forcibly illustrated by 
s. an event which occurred a few days 
AMftuiton after the Reform Bill passed. The 
Wemnrt^i ^^® ^^ Wellington had occasion to 
and the P^J <^ visit to the Mint on the 18th 
King. June, the anniversary of the battle 
Jane 18. <jf Waterloo, and as he was returning 
on horseback, attended by a single groom, he 
was recognized by a mob of several hundred 
persons who collected on Tower Hill to await 
his return. He was loudly hissed and hooted 
on bi^ making his appearance, and the crowd 
continued to follow him, yelling and hooting, 
without the Duke paying any attention to what 
was going on, until in the middle of Fenchurch 
Street, when a man rushed up to him, and, 
seizing the horse by the bridle, endeavored to 
pull him off his horse, in which he would have 
succeeded but for the intrepidity of the groom, 
who hastened to his assistance, and the aid of 
a small body of police who were passing at the 
time. The Duke still rode on, regardless of his 



danger, until he came to Holbom, when the 
mob began to throw stones and fillh at him. 
He thereupon rode to Sir Charles Wetherall's 
chambers in Lincoln's Inn, eaoorted by a body 
of benchers, who gallantly rushed out to his 
rescue. He remained there till a body of police 
arrived from Bow Street, who escorted him 
home. The public alarm was increased 
by an assault on the King next day, ^"^ "' 
when attending Ascot races, vHio was severely 
struck by a stone on the ibrehead, on which oc- 
casion hie exhibited the hereditaiy courage of 
his race. Without doubt a political party is not 
legally remionsible for the acta of the ruffiam 
who may nave espoused their side ; but tboee 
who take savages into their alliance must bear 
the moral opprobrium, as the English did in the 
American War, of their misdeeds. The Libenl 
party had good reason now, all over the world, 
to blush for the acts of their foUowen^ and the 
earnest they ailbrded of the ascendant which 
brute strength was to obtain over intellect in re- 
formed society. In France they held Chstesa- 
briand in chains, in Scotland they had hissed 
the dying Sir Walter Scott, and in England 
they had tried to murder the Duke of Welling- 
ton on the anniversary of the day i Ann. Heg. 
on ^ich he had saved his .conn- 183S ; Chnn. 
try.* ^••"• 

No one can have lived throti^^ that anxioiis 
period without being conscious that 3 
these dangers were any thing but imrnense 
imaginary. They had been treated ^^^^^ 
as such by the Liberals during the i^JSJ!^ 
heat of the contest ; and every one 
vras stigmatised as an ^* alarmist," while it was 
going on, who expressed any apprehension of 
danger to the country from the passing of the 
Reform Bill. But when the victory was gained, 
and the strife was over, the consequences of 
what had been done, and could not be undone, 
revealed themselves to the eyes, first of the most 
thoughtful and far-8eein(^and next of the most 
powerful leaders of the Whig party. Obliged 
to laud the Bill on the hustings, and on all 
public occasions constrained to express before 
the world die most unbounded confidence in 
the wisdom and integrity with which their 
newlv-acquired powers would be wielded by the 
people, they were in reality ere long not Jess 
impressed than their opponents with the most 
agonizing presentiments. In the confidence of 
trustful friendship these apprehensions were re- 
vealed without reserve even to the most sturdy 
of political adversaries, forming a strange con- 
trast to the lo PcBcau which they chanted in 
public for their transcendent victory. As the 
private correspondence of the Whig leaders at 
this period is gradually brought to ligbt, the 
more clear does it appear how widelv these ap- 
prehensions were entertained in tneir secret 
thoughts by those who had been foremost in ibe 
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bftttlA. It is fortmuite it was bo, for roch wu 
iht fenrof of the public mind at die dooe of the 
oontest that the great majority of the pec^le 
wonld have sapported the Govermnent' in any 
ulterior projects thoT chose to advance, how 
riolent soerer, provided only they had a tend- 
ency to depress still farther the Conservative 
ohgarchy who had so long mled the nation. 
There is too mach reason to fear that a Liberal 
Government so disposed might have abolished 
die House of Peers, establi^ed nniversal suf- 
frage^ destroyed the Established Chnrch, possi- 
Ut dethroned the King, if they had been wicked 
or insane enoogh to have entertained such proj- 
ects. Possibly the escape of the nation from 
the perils widi which it was then on all sides 
beset is to be ascribed only to the good provi- 
dence of God, which had destined the British 
empire to a more glorioos end than to perish 
from its own infatuation. Bat, humanly speak- 
ing, there were several caoses which concurred 
at this time in averting die danger, and of these 
the principal were the following ; 

L The first of these, and without doubt the 
most important, was the diflference 
lafloenee of l>ctween the constitudon of the Brit- 
tle pTKticii ish mind and that of the French, 
nm of ttia Spaniards, andNeapoIitans, in whom 
I'tSl^lttfa? ^« sadden acquisidon of political 
power had prodooed such fatal re- 
sults. In these imaginative and excitable peo- 
ple the seizore of absolute authority, and con- 
firming it by durable institutions in a particular 
f^xty, was the great object of ambition, to the 
seenrii^ of which all their efforts from first to 
last were directed. In Great Britain, however, 
a different set of objects engrossed, the public 
thoughts. The Anglo-Saxon race,' eminendy 
practical and domestic in its disposition, was 
mainly bent on securing substantial and what 
may be called home benefits from its triumphs. 
The vague idea of liberty and equality, so 
powerful on the other side of the Adantic, had 
little influence beside the English fireside. The 
English people were not less set than their im- 
paasioned nei^bors on securing some real ad- 
vantages from the victory they had ^ned, but 
the advantages were dilferent, and of a less per- 
ilous kind. They consisted, not in establish- 
iog principles, but diminishing burdens; not in 
subverting governments, but in lowering prices. 
They had ^n told for years that the cost of 
every thing would be lowered a half, wages 
doubled, and taxes halved, the moment the Bill 
was passed; and what they were now set on 
was to exact pledges from their representatives 
which might immediately secure this desirable 
coosnmmation. There might be something very 
ridicnloos in expecting such results to follow 
from a mere change in the representation, but 
it was incomparably less dangerous for the na- 
tion to follow such illusions than to be set on 
forcing on successive and still more perilous or- 
ganic changes in the constitution. 

IL It was a matter of the veiy highest im- 
portance, and now proved of the most 
The nobility essential service, that, unlike the 
wetr at the French, the English Bevolution was 
head or the headed and directed by several of 
moftmit. ^^® greatest and most influential 
famiUes in the country, and a large 
part of the nobility. They began it, indeed, in 



entire ignorance of the consequences of their 
own measure, and contended for it at last rath- 
er firom the dogged resolution not to be beaten, 
than any clear perception of the benefit it was 
likely to confer either upon their countnr or 
themselves. But still the passing of the Bill le^ 
them in possession of the reins of power, and 
holding a vexy great sway in the nation, from 
gratitude for benefits received, and the expecta- 
tion of still greater ones to come. This was % 
matter of the greatest consequence, especially 
in the first moments of hallucination and tri- 
umph obnsequent on the passing of the BilL It 
was impossible to suppose that the RusseUs and 
Cavendishes, the Greys and die Elliots, could 
be set on measures which wenrto destroy their 
own influence in the State, and possibly endan- 
ger the hereditaiy estates, frx>m the possession 
of which they mainly derived their grandeur. 
They had cordially supported the Reform Bill 
in the belief that it was an important party 
move, which would permanendy destroy their 
political <^)ponents, and give themselves a long, 
perhaps a perpetusl lease of power. To attain 
this object, they had entered into a temporary 
union with the Chartists and Radicals, and 
largely availed themselves of the aid which their 
violence or intimidation could afford. But in 
their secret hearts they disliked and dreaded 
their dangerous allies even more than the 
Tories ; and while constantly lauding them in 
public, they were in reality in secret devising 
means to thwart their designs, and had no in- 
tention whatever of vacating in their favor the 
seats of power. 

m. Among the causes which tended to dead- 
en the revolutionary enthusiasm) and 
avert, in the first instance, the dangers Eff^f ofthe 
of the Reform Bill, a prominent place Consenra- 
must be assigned to the patriotic and ^i^^ r«* 

intrepid oondnct of die Conserratives S[!i"^"£i!f 
» '^ m * . ^ ^1. • wicir posts. 

in every where remaimng at their 

posts, and in many cases doing their utmost to 
obtain places in die Lep;islatnre. Unlike the 
French noblesse, who emigrated ea masge, joined 
their arms to those of the foreigner, and doubled 
the strength of the revolutionary party by ally- 
ing with it the patriotic, the English aristocracy 
all remained in the country, and did their ut- 
most to moderate a fervor which the greater 
part of them had no share in creating, but from 
the effects of which all, whedier supporters or 
opponents, were equally, to aU appearance, des- 
tined to saffer. The effect of this courageous and 
truly patriotic conduct was immense. There is 
something in danger bravely dared, in obloquy 
voluntarily incurred, which ihevitably commancls 
respect ; and however much such qualities may 
be disregarded or calumniated durins the heat 
of the contest, they sink into the mind when its 
excitement is over. Reviled, insulted, assaulted, 
abused, the Conservatives were generaDy seen 
upon the hustings or the platform, opposing to 
the brutalitv of mob violence the calm resolu- 
tion of intellectual strength. This conduct was 
the more dignified and impressive that it was 
obviously disinterested: the majority for the 
Liberal party under the new constitution was so 
overwhelming, that it was evident that for a veiy 
long period, perhaps forever, their opponents 
womd be excluded from power. The Liberal 
press contained the most violent abase of the 
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Conservatiyes, and the Radicals excUumed that 
the Bill bad obrioosly not gone far enough, " for 
some Tories had got into Parliament.'* But in 
the mean time the tfaonghts of manj were 
changed-^ 

'* Respect wu mlni^ed with sarprtM, 
And the stem joy which wmrrion IM 
In (bemen worthy of their etecl." 

IV. A place not leas important in working oat 

7. moderation of condact after the Re- 
Moderatfon of form Bill passed, mnst be assigned 
Goremment. ^ the condact of the GoTemment 
in striving to allay the general ferret to which 
they had owed their victory. This was a very 
delicate and bazardoos thing to attempt, for the 
en^rience of evexr age has proved that the 
only way to keep the I^mI of a movement is to 
advance before it, and that the first halt in agi- 
tation is a step toward the rain of the agitators. 
The Reform Ministry ere long experienced this. 
From the moment of their triamph their popa- 
larity began to fail, and before three years had 
elapsed me leaders of the movement were driv- 
en from power amidst the general obloqay of 
those npon whom they had conferred the great- 
est political benefits. It mnst always be record- 
ed to the tonor of Earl Grey*s Administration, 
that they volantarily incurred this odinm, and 
accelerated this fall, to avert the dangers which 
their previous ambitions condact htA bronght 
apon the country. By continning the move- 
ment, they would in the end, indeed, have de- 
stroyed their coantiy, but in the first instance 
they woald have saved themselves : by checking 
it, they in the end saved their cotmtiy, but in 
the outset destroyed themselves. 

y. The subjection of the Irish Catholic mem- 

8. bers of Parliament to the influence 
Beneficial ef- of a foreign power, in the Court of 
^raM in^re^ Rome, fraught with so many evils, 
Imdof tiM Sm ^^ Other occasions, to the bsst in- 
ofRomeatthis terests of the empire, on this un- 
period. dottbtedly worked for good. In- 
toxicated with the double victoiy it uid gained 
in the passing, first of Catholic Emancipation, 
then of the Reform Bin, the conclave of the 
Vatican deemed the time come when they were 
entitled to reap the fraits of victory in the ele- 
vation of their own, and the depression of the 
Protestant Establishment Thence a division 
among the Reformers and a schism in their 
ranks, from which they have never since en- 
tirely recovered. Union had constituted their 
strength, and that was unbroken as long as vic- 
tory was doubtful ; division revealed dieir weak- 
ness, and that appeared as soon as it was se- 
cured. Of the Reformers of Great Britain the 
great mi^joritj were Protestants, and not a few 
as sturdy opponents of the See of Rome as their 
ancestors in the days of the Puritans, or the 
Solemn League and Covenant. When the Vati- 
can, therefore, threw off the mask, and meas- 
ures were commenced evidently intended to de- 
stroy the Protestant Establishment in Ireland, 
and open the door to the replacing the Catholic 
faith m these realms, not a few of the most zeal- 
ous paused or became lukewarm in the cause. 
It was impossible to feel any sympathy with 
a cause, independent of religious difierences, 
which was supported by fire-raising and mur- 
der, and forcibly retained the rural population 
of Lreland in a state of miseiy and barbarity un- 



paralleled in a Christian state. I>ivisions in 
this as in all other coalitions were consequent 
tqx>n success ; and it was fortunate for the Brit- 
i^ empire that they appeared so soon, and willi 
such serious effects. J^l Grey was overturned 
in two years after their united triumph by O'Con- 
nell, to whom he had opened the doors of Par- 
liament. Had they remained united, he is a 
bold man who should have predicted what would 
have been the present state of the British em- 
pire. 

VL On one occasion, during the fervor of the 
first great convulsion. Potion, looking 
at the watenr sky, said, "You need rniiJ«,eear 
not be afraid; there will be no revo- the ckolera 
lation to-night." In effect, the rain ^ <^<>^B 
soon after began to fall in torrents, ^Jjj"™ 
and the assemblage destined to over- 
turn the Girondists was dispersed. Eveiy per- 
son must have observed how often a cload, 
charged with the most dangerous electric fluid, 
is deprived of its alarming qualities by descend- 
ing in rain. . A physical visitation of Providence 
this year sensibly abated the Refonn mania : it 
siq>planted the passion for power in the multi- 
tude by a still stronger and more general feel- 
ing — ^the terror of death. The Choleba, whose 
appearance in the east of Europe and France 
has already been recounted, was first detected 
in Great Britain in the autumn of 1681, and in 
the spring of the following year it broke oat in 
the metropolis, and excited univers- _ «« ,qm 
al consternation. It made its first ^^' ^^ *^- 
appearance in Sunderland, from whence it 
spread to Newcastle and Scotland; and as long 
as its ravages were confined to the ncMth it ex- 
cited veiY Uttle attention in the south, and noth- 
ing was done to arrest it in Parliament. But no 
sooner did one case appear at Rotherhithe, near 
Woolwich, than this apathy was cast off; in ex- 
treme alarm, Parliament passed three Adk in 
one daaf. The disease continued its ravages over 
neariy the whole oountx^ through the summer 
and aatumn of 1882, exhibiting every where the 
same strange and contradictory features whidi 
have elsewhere marked its progress. In general, 
it was most fatal in the neighborhood of stagnant 
waten, and in some places half the inhabitants 
in such localities perished. In other places, 
again, its ravages were most severely felt in airy, 
elevated, and cleanly situations, and among the 
richest and most orderly persons. Generally 
speakings however, the mortality was greatest 
among the intemperate, the dissipated, and the 
profligate. It was peculiarly virulent in North 
Shields and Newcastle in England, and in Mus- 
selbui^gh and Haddington in Scotland. A central 
Board of Health wss established in London^ 
which corresponded in the most energetic man- 
ner with local boards in all parts of the countiy. 
They did little toward stopping the progress of 
the epidemic, which ran its course for fifteen 
months, and then disappeared in as mysterious 
a manner as it had come in ; but they brought 
about good consequences, in awakening the pub- 
lic attention to sanitary measures, hiUierto un- 
accountably neglected in the empire. The 
deaths in liondon were 5275; but they w^re 
much greater, in proportion, in some provincial 
towns, particularly Glasgow, Dublin, and Liver- 
pool in a statistical point of riew, the mortali- 
ty was not important^ and less than in many 
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prBTHHM Tuitatioiift of typhus fever, which had 
excited little attentioii. But, politically consid- 
, rwoi,^ R^ ©red, its eflfect at this crisis was 
tans, 1833 ; ^^"Tf material, for it established a 
Man. iL 73 i counter irritation, often not less sal- 
im1 sqX' ^^^ utary in mental than bodily, in na- 
^ tional than individoal diseases.^ 

Parliament was prorogned on the 16th An- 
10 f^f bv^ before it separated, seyeral 
DimeMttd important measures were forced npon 
wtatm of Um its attention by the exigencies of pab- 

5^*=^^ Kc affairs. Of these the most press- 
Apni,i<n3. .^ ^^^^^ ^^ g^^ ^ ^^ finances, 

which was so alanning as to awaken the most 
aeiioiis solicitade. The revenue had shared to 
the very full in the depression of industiy and 
^minntion of expenditure iw^faich bad taken 
place from the combined effect of the contrac- 
tion of the currency and expaitsion of the agi- 
tation, and this imposed a most anxious duty 
on Govemment; for, on the one hand, the dis- 
treasea of the countiy called for a reduction of 
taxation, and, on the other, the lessened reve- 
nue rendered it impossible to grant it. The 
change in the state of the revenue* since the 
Duke of Wellington left the helm, in November, 
1830, had been immense. He left his successor 
a dear annual surplus of £2,918,000 in the year 
ending 5th April, 1831 ; but it had turned, in 
the year ending 5th April, 1832, into a deficien- 
cy of £1,240,413 ; while the distressed state of 
the countiy rendered any addition to taxation 
impossible. This was in a great degree owing 
to the large reductions of taxation made in 1830, 
some before and some after the present Minis- 
ters came into power. In these circumstances, 
die only resource left to Government was an un- 
flinchi]^ reduction of expenditure, 'and it was 
done with so unsparing a hand as in a great de- 
gree compensated the deficiency. The reduc- 
tions amounted to no less than £2,500,000, 
maUng^ whcu balanced against a small in- 
crease in other departments, an entire saving of 
£2, 162,000 ; of which £1,000,000 was on the navy 
and £500,000 on the anny, besides £1,000,000 
on the miscellaneous services.* These reduc- 
tions, especially in the army and navy, gave the 
greatest satisfaction to the reforming classes, 
and they enabled Government, without impos- 
ing new burdens, to tide over the difficulties of 
the ensuing year. But they did so by cutting 
off the rif^t arm of the national strength, in- 
ducing the most terrible disasters, and render- 
ing necessary the most profuse expenditure in 
future years. Then was first fully put in force 
that ruinous system of economical reduction, 
which diminished the national armaments in 



* The eoaqMntiw sxpendltan of 181S sod 183S was 
Ums stated by Lord AltMipe In his place in Pailiament : 

Bn«D4ifeu« f«r tmt tndlDiw- 
Clli iprlL IttS. Mh April, fan. 

Dividends £t4,301,51S . , £S4;S40,000 

Anooitiee 3,319,814.. 8,840,000 

Interesl on Eubeqner MUa. . 003,084 . . 680,000 

^""SdfcS*^ ~'^*" I 1»741,38« . . l,im.000 

Anny .'..*.'.!!.*." !."'.. 7,9S1,0S4.. 7,087,«8S 

N«n 9,849,835.. 4,878^Sft 

Ordaaaee 1,478,044.. 1,494,888 

MiKcUaaeoni 9,000,480 .. 1,060,871 

£47358,497 .. £45,606,876 
DedneC 45.606,176 

SaTing £9,168,061 

^Aim. g<y.,I639, p. 957. 

Vol. m.— H 



proportion to the increase of the national neces- 
sities — which displac'ed Great Brit- i chanoelloror 
ain from its station among the na- tbe Bxche^ 
tions, disabled the empire from tak- j!^'*^<^^^ 
ing advantage of the victory of the p^ jy^y^ ^^ 
Afana, and induced the honors of Aii.Rea.i889, 
the Crimean winter.^ 854, 957. 

A question which, in the abtressed financial 
state of the country, excited aveiy n, 
great degree of attention, was that Question of 
arising out of the Bnsso-Belgian <^, ^^'^ 
loan. By the treaty of 1814, which B«»«»w>Loaa. 
first erected the united kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, it had been provided that a sum of 
£200,000 to Holland, and a farther sum, not 
exceeding £8,000,000, should be borne '' con- 
jointly, and always in equal shares," by Ghreat 
Britain and Holland, for augmenting the de- 
fenses of the Low Countries. The money was 
advanced by Russia, and Great Britain became 
collateially bound for payment of the interest: 
on the condition that *' these payments should 
cease should the dominion of the Belgic prov- 
inces pass ftom the King of Holland." On the 
severance of Belgium from Holland, the King 
of the Netherlands reftised to make any farther 
payments ; but the English Government contin- 
ued to do so, under this guarantee, on behalf 
of Belgium. This was objected to by the Oppo- 
sition ; and the Conservatives, deeming this a 
favorable opportunity for coalescing with the 
Radicals, brought forward a special motion on 
the subject^ which was powerfully supported by 
Mr. Hcrries, on the ground that, as the payment 
was on^ to continue as long as Holland and 
Belgium remained united, the fact of their be- 
ing now separated terminated the obligation of 
payment. On the other hand, it was contended 
by Lord Ahhorpe on the part of the Govern- 
ment, that the separation contemplated in the 
treaty as the oondition which was to terminate 
the obtigation of payment waa a separation vi et 
armis, by foreign interference, and not such as 
had actually occurred, by the roluntair sepanu- 
tion of the component parts of which the united 
state WS8 composed. There was much to be 
said on both sides, and the legal authorities 
themselves were divided on the subject. But 
as the more honorable course undoubtedly was 
to hold the obligation still in foree, it must be 
considered as a creditable circumstance to the 
national faith that tbe House of Commons s4^ 
ported Ministers, though only by a a Ann. Reg. 
majority of 20, the numbers being 1839, 967, ' 
289 to 219.» ««. 

But all subjects of anxiety in the year 1882 
sank into insignificance in the British 
empire, after tiie Reform BiD had Distrscted 
passed, compared to that funushed state oflre- 
hf l^e distracted state of Ireland, luid, and 
Tftjat unhappy country, the victim, in JJ^JJU** 
one age, of British injustice, in an- 
other of British indulgence, had only become 
more distracted with eveiy concession made to 
its demands. *' Confusion and threatened re- 
bellion," says the annalist, *'had no sooner ac- 
complished emancipation, than it commenced 
the same work to destroy the Protestant Church. 
The same qrganized tumult and menaced disso- 
lution of the bonds of society, which had been 
employed to open the doon of Parliament, and 
of die Government office in 1829, was directed 
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to iMttcr down the Church in 1831 and 1832. 
One demand conoeded immediatelj hecame 
the parent of a new cme; and agitation^ like 
lore, had an appetite which grew hj what it led 
on."* The system now adopted waa 
Im wf*' » onnnized resistance to tithes, 

bjr the spiritnal ^des, was nniTenaDj and im- 
plicit] j obeyed. So general had the evil become 
that it excited the anxioos attention of Gorero- 
ment, who, in the speech from the throne in 
Februaiy, 1832, made his Majesty say: **In 
parts of Irdand a systematic opposition has 
oeen made to the payment of tidies, attended 
in some instances with afflicting results, and it 
will be one of your first duties to inquire wheth- 
er it may not be possible to effect improvements 
in the laws respecting this subject, which may 
* Pm. Deb. "^^ ^® necessary protection to 
Feb. 6, least; the Established Church, and at the 
laa. B«c. same time remove the present causes 
I83S, »i. of complaint.''* 
In oonsequence of this recommendation, com- 

13. mittees were appointed in both 
Dedanttooor Houses of Parliament, who col- 
^J^JJgJ* lected an immense mass of evi- 
andieeom^ dence, and revealed a state of 
BKodatioMor things which would have been ab- 
tlieeoaniitttee. lolutely incredible if not supported 
by incontzovertible proof. It appeared that what 
was every where demanded was the entire and 
nnqnalified aboUtiom of tithes, upon the ground 
that it was paid by Cath<dic cultivators to Prot- 
estant cleigymen. It never occurred to these 
necnsants that, though paid in the first instance 
by the peasantry, the burden in reality fell upon 
the Pxtitestant landlords, because it formed a 
deduction Irom their rentt, just as the property- 
tax which vras paid in England during the war 
did. Earl Grey, however, set his face decidedly 
against any such change, and declared it to be 
the firm intention of CkWemment, before intro- 
dndttg any change, to make the law respected. 
The committee reported, " that vrith a view to 
secure the interests both of the Church and of 
the country, such a change, to be safe and sat- 
isfactory, must involve a complete extinction t^ 
titfteSf including those belonging to lay impro- 
priators, by commuting theaa for a charge upon 

land, or an exchange for an invest- 
imTsM^' mentinland,8oaseffectualljtose- 
Lortla' Re- cure the revenues of the Church, and 
port on sat the same time remove all peonni- 
Titbes, 1833, ^g^ collisions between the parochial 
^' ' clergy and the occupiers of land."' 

^eie can be no doubt that this report was 

14, founded on the true principles on 
RefleetloiMon the sabject, and that in no other 

***** hIS?"*' ^"^ ** ^^ commuting tithes into 
mendatioD. ^ rent-charge on land payable di- 
rectly by the landlord, or estates belonging sole* 
ly to the Church, is it possible to settle the ques- 
tion on a satisfactory footing, in cases where the 
clergy and any considerable part of their parish- 
ioners belong to different religions persuasions. 
Experience has entirely settled this question, for 
the system thus proposed to be introduced is 
nothing but a copy of that established two hun- 
dred vears before in Scotland by the decrees ar- 
bitral of Charles L, and which, in a oountiy at 
that period torn by the most violent religions 
finds, hasi so £» aa the temporalities of the 



Church go, ever since indnoed entire peace and 
concord in the c ounti y. By the simple expedi- 
ent, too, of making the rent-charge vary every 
seven or ten years, according to the average 
price of grain in the preceding period, the pro- 
vttion for the deigy can be effectually guarded 
against the risk of being lessened by a change 
in the value of money, as has been experienced 
with some degree of hardship from the want 
of such a danse in the settlement of the tithe 
question in Scotland. But the expression in 
die report, and which was reiterated by Mr. 
Stanley (now Lord Derby) in his speech in in- 
tiodncing the remedial measures of Government 
in the House of Commons, that " the extinction 
of tithes'* was intended, had a very pemicions 
effect, as inducing among the inconsiderate per> 
sons likely to be alfeeted by the measure the 
belief that the burden was to be entirely re- 
moved, not transferred, as Government intend- 
ed, in a direct form to the landlord. 

The delate on this subject is chiefly valuable 
from the important eridence which . ^ 

it brought out of the dreadful state viiiwbie fli fft a 
of the country, and the war to the bnmght out in 
knife which had been set on foot *^5[*^**' 
by the CathoUc cleigy to stop the "»*>"»•>«*>««• 
payment of tithes to their Protestant brethren. 
The arrears of tithes due and irrecoverable in 
the four dioceses of Oesoty, Leighlin, Casbel, 
and Ferns, were computed at £84,954 ; and the 
following was the description given by Mr. Stan- 
ley of the state of the clergy thus deprived of 
their sole means of subsistence : ^' As to the re- 
viled clergy, the men who are described as liv- 
ing in * luxury, idleness, and ease,' they were 
living, some in fear of a prison for debt, as they 
had received no money for many months, many 
mare in fear of their neighbors, and not a few 
in fear of seeing their diildren starve before 
their eyes. Sometimes there would come in Inf 
night a pig or a bag of meal from some pitying 
friend, and by day the clergyman might be seen 
digging for bare fife in his {^uden wi3i his shoe- 
leas children about him, while his wife was try- 
ing within the house whether the tattered clothes 
would bear another and another patch. 

''The mode of resistance adopted was sndi 
as rendered it extremely difficult to 
deal with the recusant^ i^eiy plan conlinned. 
was fallen upon by wmch the action 
of the law might be traversed. Tithe-^iroctors 
and process-servers were violently assailed, im- 
pediments interposed to prevent the seizure and 
sale of cattle — ^in short, every thing done which 
could be displayed by a whole population acting 
as one man against the payment of a claim le- 
gally due. lliey had posts and signals to gi\« 
warning of the approach of the police, on the 
appearance of whom the cattle were locked up ; 
and when seized, poinded, and sold, they were 
bought up for the owners. Such was the gen- 
eral intimidation and the risk run in enforcing 
the law, that attorneys could not be got to act, 
nor sheriff-officers to make seizures in the dis- 
turbed districts, and the clergy were deprived 
of the last resource for the support of their fam- 
ilies ; for such was the risk to which they were 
exposed, that no offices would insure their lives. 
Many of the witnesses stated that they knew 
Established clergymen in want of the common 
necessaries of life. Sir John Harvey said, * A 
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gentJemMi wifh whom I am well acquainted 
tM me diat he had just heen sending a sheep^ 
aad a few pocatoes, and a small note to a gen- 
tfeman who was formerly in comparative affln- 
cace, and that he had neither a shilling nqr a 
pound of meat or hread in his house.' The 
Archbishop of DnbUn said, in his evidence be- 
fore the Lords^ committee, 'As for the continn- 
» PuLD«b X. •"®® ^ *^® tithe system, it must be 
wn ; Ann* at the point of the bayonet— it must 
Rcf.]8SS,»s, be throngh a sort of chronic civil 



»»»i 



The remedy which Government proposed for 
17. this wretched state of things was to 
GovvranMBt anthorize the issue firom the consol- 
^J^l^ ^ idated fund of such sums as might 
jSr^oXon^ ^ necessary to relieve the immedi- 
ndi^s oppo- ate necessities of the clergy of Ire- 
muaa. land, to be at the disposal of the 

lAnrd-Lientenant, and in return to be empow- 
ered to levy the arrears of tithes and of compo- 
sition for the year 1881. Precedents for this 
existed in the years 1786, 1799, and 1800. An- 
other proposal was to establish generaUy a sys- 
tem of commutation of tithes by compulsory au- 
thority over the whole island. These proposals 
were violently resisted by the Catholic members 
for Ireland, especially the last, as it threatened 
to establish in some form or another the burden 
of tithes for the benefit of the Protestant clergy. 
The bill was carried in the Commons, however, 
by a majority of 124 to 82, so stronglv had the 
neceasity of the case impressed itself on the 
minds of the House. Mr. O'Connell loudly pro- 
tested against the biU. ** The people of Ireland,** 
said he, *' are determined to get rid of tithes, 
and get rid of them they will. They have tri- 
umphed over the Duke of Wellington, and thev 
are not afraid of being conquered by the Irish 
Secretary. No power m £2ngland can put down 
the combination against tithes. They may per- 
haps change its smipe, or make it disappear for 
a day; but unless some measure of essential re- 
lief and ameliomtion is granted, it will appear 
* Pail. Deb ^ another form, and reappear with 
xiT. 100, UJQ ; redoubled force. Then wiU be felt 
An. lUf . i8n, the ill effects of delaying justice to 
«» »«• IreUnd.-" 

Pending the discussion of this Mil in Parlia- 
lg^ ment, the most violent agitation 

iBcnaaed •p- ^<M ^^P^ ^P ^^ ^be countay, in or- 
catMoandTio- der to produce that intimidation 
leoee in die which had succeeded so well with 
''''°°"^' Catholic Emancipation and the Be- 

form Bill. (yConnelTs first measure was to pro- 
pose to the Irish members, by circulars from the 
Irish Association, that they should assemble at 
DnbUn in • national council to concert measures 
in conunon. The authority of the great agita^ 
tor, however, was not as yet so thoroughly estab- 
lished as to make all Ireland submit to his dic- 
tation, and this project failed. Recourse was 
inmiediately had to rural agitation ; and, to sive 
it force and unity, the Association intrusted to 
Mr. (yConnell a petition to Parliament^ which 
called on them to take measures for the " in- 
stant and total abolition of tithes and church- 
rates in Ireland, as the only way of stopping the 
effusion of blood." To prove the reali^ of the 
danger if their demands were not instantly com- 
plied with, the agitators, not content with in- 
dividnal intimidation, proceeded to public de- 



BuneiAtions, affixed to the chapel doon. To a 
chapel in the county of Meath was affixed, in 
April, the following notice: ''Keep up vour 
courage, and persevere. There are forty thou- 
sand men well prepared, and firmly resolved to 
join yon in the counties of Wexford and Car- 
low. Send notice to New Boss and Graigue, 
and they will be with you in a few houn. Any 
man that pays tithes, or does not join you to de- 
feat the supporters of that damnable imposition, 
is a traitor and an enemy to the country, and 
you ought to pour the vials of your wrath im- 
mediately npon him. N.B. — ^Any person that 
takes down &is bill will incur the displeasure 
of the supreme decree." Similar notices were 
generally posted over the country, and resolu- 
tions were openly voted at public meetings, that 
if the police should interfere to aid 
in the collection of tithes, they ]„^'^*j''jq. 
should share the fate of the police Ann. Rw. * 
at Knocktopher, where, in the pre- ^s* ^ 
ceding year, twelve of them had been uTii/'''^ 
slain. ^ 

The scene of predial violence and bloodshed 
which followed those savage de- .^ 

nundations had never been paral- prightftumur- 
leled in Europe, save in the Jao- den md bom- 
querie of France, and the worst ^^S" ^^ ^^ 
excesses of the insurrection of the ^°'^^'7- 
boors in Germany. The unhappy expression in 
the report of the Lords' committee, that nothing 
short of a "complete extinction of tithes" would 
pacify Ireland, was considered as a sufficient 
warrant not only for resisting payment of them, 
but for committing every crime in the course of 
the resistance. '* An archdeacon in the neigh- 
borhood of Cashel," says the Liberal historian, 
''had hoped to establish a commutation with 
his parishioners, but now the^ refused his terms 
—came up to him in a field in sjght of his own 
house, where several persons were plowing, and 
beat his head to pieces. If any resident, pressed 
by conscience, by fear of the law, or by regard 
for his pastor, paid the smallest amount of tithe, 
in the most secret manner, his cattle were 
houghed in the night, or his house burned over 
his head, or his flock of sheep hunted over a 
precipice, and lay a crushed heap in the morn- 
ing. There was a sound of a horn at that time' 
which made men's flesh creep, whether it was 
heard by day or by night ; for those who took 
upon them to extinguish tithes, now boldly as- 
sembled their numbers by the sound of the 
bom, and all those who heard it knew that mur- 
der, or arson, or mutilation was going on. Cap- 
ture, special commissions, and trials were use- 
less ; wittesses dared not to give evidence, ju- 
rors dared not attend. On the very chapels no- 
tices were now posted by the insur- « ^^if, u. no, 
gents, and no one dared to take ill; An. Reg! 
them down."* 18«» ^^* «^- 

In the bej^nning of February, the Irish 
government, m terms of the Peace qq^ 
Preservation Act, proclaimed va- ineflbetital 
rious baronies in Tipperary — that eflbruof the 
is, dechued the stringent provisions Oo^«™n»«n«- 
of that Act for the preservation of the peace in 
force ; and at the same time the most vigorous 
measures were adopted to increase the police 
and the military in the disturbed districts. But 
they were of such extent, and so large a propor- 
tion of the peasantry were engaged in the con- 
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g{)iracy, that llheir efforts had very little effect. 
To enforce the law, the assistance of one part 
of the people is indispensable to compel the obe- 
dience of the other part j bat where they are aS 
interested in violating it, there is nothing so dif- 
ficult as to cause authority to be respected. La 
Vendue and Spain proved that even the great- 
est militaiT force, without such support, can 
scarcely eirect that object. The proclamations 
of Government had no other effect but to cause 
the insurrection to assume a more threatening 
form, and run into still more dangerous excess- 
es. In Westmeath, a body of two hundred 
armed men assembled, and in open day assault- 
ed a police station. In Donegal, huge bodies of 
armed men mairched in military array, compel- 
ling landlords to sign obligations not to exact 
tithe, and to lower rents. In Kilkenny, the peo- 
ple rose en nuuse, and dividing themselves into 
small detachments, committed the most fiight- 
fnl atrocities on tne unhappy inmates. Here 
they cruelly abused a farmer and his wife be- 
cause they would not give up their daughter, 
whom they at last discovered and carried off. 
There a farmer having refused to surrender a 
pair of pistols to these blood-thirsty wretches, 
they dragged him to the fire, and put his naked 
soles upon the live turf till their object was ac- 
complished. A tenant ejected for non-payment 
of rent was sure of his revenge : if a new tenant 
entered, he had only te expect that his property 
would be committed to the flames, and ne him- 
self shot. The terror which was thus universal- 
ly propagated was sure to secure impunity to of- 
fenders, for those who saw the atrocities gave no 
information; and if the police heard of them, wit- 
X Ann. Reg. nesses would not give evidence on 
]fiiio,282,S83; trial, nor juries convict even upon 
Mart. li. 111. ^jj^ clearest evidence, if given.* 
While the Protestant clergy were reduced to 
the last stages of starvation and de- 
Renewed spAif ^y these atrocious proceed- 
eflbita of the ings, the agitators held them forth 
agitators, and to the people as reveling in luxuiy 

{j jiif^S ?? *"^ plenty. At a coulity meeting 
of Catholics, held at Coric, it was 
unanimously resolved, ''That it is a glaring 
wrong to compel an impoverished Caiholic peo- 
ple to support in pampered luxuiy Vie richest 
clergy in the world; a clergy from whom the 
Catholics do not experience even the return of 
common gratitude ; a cler^ who in times past 
opposed to the last the political freedom of the 
Irish people, and at the present day are opposed 
to reform and a liberal education of their coun- 
trymen." At every meeting for the sale of dis- 
trained effects, two or three thousand persons 
assembled, whose numbers and menacing aspect 
deterred any one from becoming purehasers, so 
that the recovery of the tithe was rendered im- 
possible. At a public meeting of Catholics held 
atCarlow, it was resolved, "To at the great body 
of the people of Ireland are reduced to a state 
of miseiy unparalleled in the history of the 
world — ^misery attributable chiefly to the odious 
tithe system, and to the rapacity of the majority 
of the clergy, who have neither affection for 
their country, nor feeling for their fellow-creat- 
ures. That it is inconsistent with common rea- 
son and with human understanding to compel a 
Roman Catholic population to support in gor-^ 
geouB splendor, in luxuty, laziness, and ease, a 



horde of bishops and parsons, whose only employ- 
ment is to spoliate the property of i MBit. U. ill ; 
the people, and to traduce and ma- ^•^^- 1^^ 



lign their priests and religion."' 

It Is a very curious circmnstaaee, slxikiii^j 
iUustrative of the foreign and sacer- 
dotal influence at woii in getting 8^^^,^^ 
1^ this disastrous agitation and re- or the arrean 
sistance to the law, that, owins to toeaeb,ai»d iu 
the extreme subdivision of land in 
Ireland, the tithe, even though paid 
by the peasanliT, was in most cases a burden 
hardly peroeptible. In the parish of Corlow, 
the sum owing by 222 defaulters was afarihmg 
each, lb some cases the charges upon l&nd 
amounted only to 7-12ths of a farthing. Mr. 
Littleton, the Irish Secretary, stated in F^lia- 
ment " that the smaller sums were often paid fay 
three or four persons, and the hwhest aggr^aie 
charge tocu against those who owed m&- ^^ 
vidmOy about twopence:^ The impost. ^2^Vfi*** 
therefore, was perfectly trifling, and 
formed no real burden on the people : ^ey were 
miserable enouch, but not owing to the tithes, 
but an entirely different set of causes, which the 
agitation tended only to ag|javate. The trans- 
ference of the collection of the tithes^ from the 
dergr to the exchequer had produced no real 
benefit. The roval officers were resisted as ob- 
stinately and universally as the tithe-proctors of 
the clergy had been : out of £104,285, the ar- 
rears of 1881, only £12,000 was collected, and 
that, as the report bears, " with great difficulty 
and some loss of life.** Meanwhile, the resist- 
ance to tithe, and the warfare against the clergy, 
who were reduced to the last stage of starvation, 
continued with unabated vigor in every part of 
the countiy : one minister was shot dead on his 
lawn, and a drover, conducting cattle belonging 
to a clergyman to a neighboring fair, mufdered 
on the high road. With truth did O^Connell 
say, in a letter at this period addressed to the 
Reformers of Great Britain, though not in the 
sense that he intended — ^' There » , . _ 
blood on the face of the earth, hu- i^'j^f** 
man blood profusely shed. Will it pari! Deb. 
sink into the earth unnoticed and un- ua- Stt, 578 ; 
regarded, or will it ciy to Heaven for ^^ ^' "'» 
retribution and vengeance ?**' 

" Blow, Idow, ye winds, with heavier gn^t ! 
And flreexe, tbon bitter-btttng fttMt ! 
Deeeend, ye dillly amotbering anowa ! 
Not all vour rage, aa now united, ahowa 
More bard unkindneaa, unrelenting, 
Yengeflil maliee nnrepenting, 
Than heaven-Hlnmined man on brother man be atowa ! 
See atero Oppreaaion'a iron grtee, 
Or naad Ambition'a gory hand. 
Sending, like Uood-hounda ttum the alip. 
Woe, want, and murder o'er a land!"* 

In the midst of these horrors, the Parliament 
was prorogued by the King in per- 
son on the 16th August. In the gpee^on 
closing speech his Majesty said, " I Elngon p 
have still to lament the continuance roguing Pi 
of disturbances in Ireland, notwith- JJJJ^JJ* 
stending the vigilance and energy 
displayed by my government in Uie measures 
taken to repress them. The laws which have 
been passed in conformity with my recommend- 
ation at the beginning of the session, with re- 
spect to the collection of tithes, are well calcu- 
lated to lay the foundation of a new system, to 

* BvBRa. 
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whaA Ibe altenfeioii of PartUnieB^ when it 
•gsin anemblM, will b« of conne cUiectod. I 
recommend to yon doling the reoees the most 
cozolbl attention to the |yre86rvmtion of the pnb- 
tie peace, and to the maintenance of the author- 
iQr of the law in yonr reepectiTe counties. I 
tniet Aai the advaatagei engoyed by all my snh- 
jecta vader our free oonatitntion will be dnly 
appreciated and efaeriahed ; that relief ftom any 
real Cannes of comnUint will only be souffht 
through legirfmate cnannels ; that all irregular 
and illegal praceedings wiU be discountenanced 
and lesiaced; and that the establishment of in- 
ternal tranqniBity and order will prove that the 
which I have sanctioned have not 
been firuitiess in promoting the se- 
.f enri^ of the State, and the content 
and welfare of my people.*** 
Hie registration of electors under the Reform 
Act began in August, 1882» and proved 

SaeoMs of * ^'^^'7 P"^^ improfoment. It was 
the Rflgto- soon found that the izing of the elect- 
Mton of ore in their reflective rights before 
^e contest began, botii facilitated ex- 
tremely the t&ng of the votes, and 
p rpportiopally the duration and costs 
of the contest. The es|>ense of the struggle in 
the registration courts proved indeed in many 
eases vety eonsiderable^ and was much com- 
plained of; baft it has much diminished in the 
progress of time, alter repeated oontests had 
tested the strangdi of the <^>posite parties in al- 
most every locaH^, and opposition was confined 
to those places where there was some prospect 
of success. Even ftom the first it was a vexy 
great advantage to have the roll arranged be- 
fore the piling commenced, and the double 
strain avoided df enrofiing the voters and taking 
the votes at the same time. Scarcely less was 
the improvement effected by confining the poll- 
ing to two days in counties, and one in boron|^ 
— a period whidi, by a subsequent act, was re- 
duced to one in both, and ^hich experience has 
proved is amply sufficient, when proper arrange- 
ments have been made, to take the sense even 
of the largest eonstitnency. When the rapidity 
with which the poll is now taken, even in the 
greater counties, is considered, it appears al- 
moot inconceivable how men submittea so long 
to the innumerable evils of having it kept open, 
as it sometimes was under the old system, for 
fifteen successive days. Much was expected by 
the ardent Reformers from the new system in 
diminishing Ae frequency of corruption among 
the electors, but time hopes not only proved 
faDacions, but have endea in the most bitter 
disappointment. Bribery has gone on steadily 
increasing with every successive election which 
has taken place since the passing of the Reform 
Bill, until at length, in the Pazliament that dis- 
placed Lord Deny and reseated tiie Whigs in 
power in 1852, it had come to such a point that 
fifty-two returns were challenged on that ground 
abne. It is easy to see it can never be other- 
wise under the present system, and that the 
evil win only be increased by lowering the suf- 
frage. To expect to diminish bribenr by en- 
krging the drae of electors, is to look for the 
din^nution of sin by increasing the number of 



Another feature, hitherto little known in the 
British empire, now made its appearance, and 



suddenly rose to portentous magnitude — that 
of requiring pkdges^ftom. candidates ^ 
as to how they are to vote upon all system of 
the leading questions of the day. requMiur 
This system of redudng representa. ^^jSL$? ° 
tives to delegates, so sorely experi- ^ ™ 
enoed in democratic states, and which, by its 
continued operation, had destroyed the inde- 
pendence and mined the liberties of Poland, 
was not altogether unknown in Engbmd under 
the old constitution, but it was confined to a 
few great towns and noisy constituendes, and 
could not be considered as a public grievance. 
It was too agreeable, however, to the pride of 
man, and too likely to gratify individual ambi- 
tion, not to be largely embraced, now that these 
neat towns and noisy constituendes had, through 
their own members, or those whom they influ- 
enced, obtained the majority in the Legislature. 
Accordingly, from the very first it was adopted, 
as a fixed principle of action by the Liberal 
committees who directed the new constituendes. 
The Lively of London set the example in res- 
olutions, which deserve to be recorded for the 
open avowal of the ^nciple of delegation which 
they contain.* This example was immediatdy 
followed. in all the other great towns and new 
constituendes ; and to the infiuenoe of this cir- 
cumstance great part, if not the whc^ of the 
subsequent changes in the policy of the British 
empire are to be ascribed. The pledges taken 
were chiefly to bind the representative to vote for 
the repeal of particular taxes, such as the house- 
tax, window-tax, duty on com, spirits, tea, or 
sugar, which immediately afibctea themselves, 
without inquiring for a moment how the defi- 
dency was tb be supplied, or the national arm- 
aments maintained without these taxes. The 
exaction of these pledges, which was almost 
universal in the new constituencies, had a most 
i^^)ortant efiect on the composition of Parlia- 
ment, and greatly augmented the Reform ma- 
jori^. The Conservatives nearly all refused to 
take the pledges, and were in consequence in 
great part thrown overboard in the very outset; 
and the migority were tied to a coune of con- 
duct by persons ignorant of, or indifierent to, 
the effect It might have upon the fortunes, or 
even existence, of the country. The Liberals 
gained a great accession of strength in Parlia- 
ment, in the first instance, by this circumstance, 
but they experienced nothing but embarrass- 
ment from it in the end, for it brought them 
under the rule of an ungovernable majority in 
the House of Ck>mmoni, whose votes, being de- 
termined b^ the dictates of rash and ignorant 
constituenaes given beforehand, could neither 

* " Resolved, 1. That for one man to reprasent anotber, 
mesM that he Is to act for that otiier, and in a manner 
•gieeablv to bla wlabee and instraetiona. 

**S. Tnat merabera chosen to be repreeoitatlvee in Par- 
liament onght to do such things as their eonstltoents wish 
and direct thoa to do. 

*' S. That, therefore, those to whom the law now oom- 
nita the saered trust of the power of choostng memliera 
who are to represent their non-roting neighbors as well 
as themselTes, ought to be scmpnlously fUthflil to choose 
no man on whom firm rdianoe can not be placed that ha 
will obey the wishes and directions of his constitnenta. 

^ 4. That a signed engagement should be exacted Iktan 
the BMOiber that he would * at all times and la ail thinga 
act eonformably to the wiahes of a mafority of his con- 
stituents deliberateiy ezpreassd, or would at their request 
resign the trust with which they had honored him.' "^ 
London RuohOimM, Oct. 17, 18S9 ; .^Ina. SUg, 1833, p. 
900. 
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be directed hj reason nor swayed by inflnence. 
The least consideration must show eveiy candid 
mind that a popular Legislature, where the ma- 
jority is thus directed by pledgei^ so far from 
being a benefit, mnst always prove one of the 
greatest curses which can a&ict society. What 
should we think of a court of law, where the 
judges and jury, before thev heard the evidence 
in every case, or knew an^ thing about its merits, 
were bound a& ante to give certain decisions in 
every one of them according to ttte dictates of 
a crowd of noisy occupants oi shops and houses 
1 Ann. Rag. i^nted below £20, in general as igno- 
isaxtfVm, rant of the merits of each case as 
SM* . themselves?* 
The registrations were all completed in Oc- 
j5 tober, and the elections took place in 
Rflsntt at the end of December and beginning of 
Uienew January. Parliament was dissolved on 
daetions. ^^^ ^ December, and the new writs 
were returnable on the 29th January. The 
elections, upon the whole, went off more quietly 
and with less violence than had been anticipa- 
ted, and it is not surprising that it was so. The 
Liberals had in general acquired so decided a 
majority that they were secure of victory ; vio- 
lence and intimidation were no longer required, 
and therefore they were not resorted to. The 
greater part of the seats were secured with ease 
for the Reformers by decided majorities. Igno- 
rant of the decisive change which had been 
worked by the Reform BiU in braoughs, the 
Conservatives started candidates in most of the 
great towns, but they were generally defeated. 
The whole twenty members for London and its 
suburban districts were returned in the Liberal 
interest, and Manchester, Birmingham, and 
Leeds did the same. All the boron^ in Scot- 
land, twenty in number, returned Liberal mem- 
bers, and the great majority of the Irish seats 
were carried br the same interest. In a few 
instances, much to the disappointment of the 
Reformers, who expected to have carried the 
whole boroughs in the empire, Conservatives got 
in. Sir R. Vivian, who had been distinguished 
by his resistance to reform, was at the head of 
the poll in Bristol, and Lord Sandon, a moderate 
Tory, preserved lus seat for Liverpool ; but that 
was known^ to be owing to the number of the 
old freemen in these cities, and afforded no test 
of the opinions of the new constitnencies. Upon 
the whole, it was calculated, when the returns 
were all made, that the Liberals had a majoriQr 
of at least five to one in the Hooae of Com- 
mons ; there being scar%e 100 Tories in a House 
of 658 members. Hie victory was complete ; to 
all appearance the Conservative interest was ir- 
revocably and forever destroyed in the Lower 
House. So far the Reform BiU had completely 
answered the expectations of its supporters ; but 
from the decisive nature of their triumph a new 
source of anxiety was opened up to them. They 
had desti^yed one set of opponents only to rear 
up another still more formi^le ; it was already 
doubtful how far the Whig Ministry could with- 
stand a combination of the English Radicals 
and Irish Catholics ; and whether the latter, by 
threatening such a coalition, might not be in a 
•Ann. Rm . condition to dictate their own tenns 
1839, Ml, ' to Government, and acquire the en- 
^^' tire command of the country.' 

Parliament met on January 29, 1883, and 



after some discussion, Mr. Manners Sutton was 
elected Speaker by a large migoritj ^ 
in opposition to Mr. LyUteton, who opening or 
was supported by the Radicals. The PuiiamNL 
session was opened by the King in {Si^' 
person, who, with truth, said that 
^* never at any time did subjects of greater in- 
terest and magnitude call for their attention." 
The renewal of the Bank Charter, of that of 
the East India Company, the question of West 
Indian slavery, and the everlasting disorders of 
Ireland, all caUed for inunediate attention. Im- 
portant as these topics were, however, it was 
not upon them that tke anxiooa attention of the 
countiy was fixed. It was the Hatue tfssjTwfaieh 
occupied every eye, engrossed every uiought. 
This was the first reformed Parliament, and the 
object of universal interest was how it would 
conduct itself^ and whether it would realize the 
extravagant expectations of good formed by the 
one party, or the gloomy denunciations of evil 
whicn had been uttered by the other. Intense 
was the anxiety with which the first debates at 
this, the most momentous crisis in British his- 
tory, the turtiing-point in the whole policy, 
foreign and domestic, of the empire, were re- 
garded. Never, it may safely be afibmed, wen 
anticipations on both sides more signally disap- 
pointed. The terrors of the Conservatives were 
allayed by the' division on Mr. Home's amend- 
ment to the Address, seconded by Mr. 0*Con- 
nell, which was only supported by 40 members, 
of whom 84 were Irish, out of a house of 428. 
This division tested &e strei^gth of the nltn- 
Irish and Catholic party, when opposed by the 
united Whigs, Tories, and Radicals of the em- 
pire ; as one which immediately followed of 300 
to 28, on a motion of Mr. Cobbett for the entire 
rejection of the Address, did of the extreme 
English Radicals. Sir R. Peel and , p^ p^ 
the whole Conservatives, on both jan. S9, Feb. 
these occasions, gave their whole 0, 16S3 ; Aul 
strength to the sappoii of the Gov- ?% ^^ ' 
emment.' 

Important as these divisions were, as testing 
the strength of the two extreme par- jg. 
ties in the House of Commons, from Bxtmae 
whom most danger was to be appre- ^*"]?*"*" 
hended, they yet jrielded m conse- HoaM^and 

3uence to the impression which the n«w mvit- 
ebate on the Address produced upon ^^ob* ^^ <^' 
the country. It lasted nine nights "^i^"^- 
— ^from January 80 to February 9 — and never 
were fervent hopes and highly-wrought expect- 
ations more thoroughly disappoint^ than by 
its result. Wordiness was its grand character- 
istic ; and if there is any thing more than an- 
other which wears out the patience and cools 
the fervor of political ambition, it is a copions 
effhsion of words. When the French National 
Assembly, in a transport of enthusiasm, in Au- 
gust, 1789, voted away the whole feudal rights, 
it was done in a single night. Immense was 
the ^^ood done by the Radical Reformers, though 
not m the way thev intended, by the intermin- 
able speeches in which they indulged ; thejr st 
once disappointed the hopes oi the revolution- 
ists, and proved their own incapacity for real 
business, or the lead in any rational assembl/' 
Even the constituencies for whose special edifi- 
cation these efi^ons were intended, were worn 
out by their lengtii; they began to fear that 
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thej wovild see realized on this side of the At- 
lantic, the occnrrence often described in the 
records of Uie American Congress, in these 
words, '* Mr. M. got possession of the floor on 
Taesdaj niriit, and it is expected he will keep 
it dorinff ue remainder of the week." The 
rigor ana condensation of the old debaters from 
the nnreformed House stood forth in brioht con- 
trast to the long-winded harangues of 3ie new 
members ; and men wakened, as from a dream, 
to the painful conriction that statesmanship is 
a profession which, like eveiy other, requires a 
long apprenitceship, and that in the contests of 
the forum, as of the field, victoiy will 
i^s^' vsuallT attend the banners of the old 

Tlie determination of the new members, how- 
ever, especially from the great towns, 

RenlaSims ^ *» ^«*^ ^" «> great, and their 
Ibr forenoon obrious inability to condense their 
baan in the arguments so erident, that it led to a 
^^^^ great and lasting change in the mode 
of conducting the pubHc business of 
the House of Commons. '* It was not without 
reason," says the anndist, **thdH Sir Robert 
Peel had anticipated an overwhelming quantity 
of attempted legislation, in consequence of the 
new constitution of die House. Ministers them- 
selves saw it would be impossible to confine the 
session within any reasonable bounds, unless the 
working hours of the House were increased, 
and, if possible, the love of speech-making was 
laid under some restraint." To accomplish 
these objects. Lord Althorpe, on the first day of 
the session, gave notice of certain resolutions, 
which were adopted, for increasing the business 
hours of the House of Commons. The l^}eaker 
W88 to take the chair at twelve o'clock, and pro- 
ceed vrith private business until three, when the 
House was to adjourn till five, when the public 
business was to be proceeded with. Every peti- 
tion was to be read, and one speech made on 
the motion that it be received, and one on that 
it should be printed, instead of four, which were 
competent at present. The committees were to 
sit from nine to twelve, and from three to five, 
so diat a member of the House in much request 
mlfdit have to sit seventeen hours successively 
ead^ day. So urgent was the case, that the 
proposals were agreed to without a division, 
and the House met for the first time at twelve 
o'clock on 27th February. This circumstance 
had an important efitM^ ™EP^ ^® future pro- 
ceedings of the reformed Parliament, for the 
weight of business ere long falling upon it was 
80 prodigious that none but those practically 
trained to such endurance could withstand its 
pressure, and in the attempt to do so, the su- 
t ^(m, ](^. periority of the trained debaters, as 
1833, 3S, 85*; of old soldiers, or workmen in their 
Part. D«5a- respective vocations, was soon ap- 
Feb. 1. 1883. parent.' 

The first and most pressing business of the ses- 
10. sion was the state of Ireland, which 
CotreUni Bill had deteriorated so rapidly that some- 
kr Irdsnd. thing vigorous evidently required to 
be done if society was to be prevented from fall- 
ing into a state of utter dissolution and anarchy. 
So far from Catholic Emancipation and the Re- 
form Bill having had the effect which was an- 
ticipated from them, of appeasing the discontent 
and remedying the gri«Yances (f that unhappy 



country, the effect of these measures had proved 
just the reverse. With every step in advance 
made, the agitation, riolence, and outcry had in- 
creased in a most frightful degree, and they had 
now reached a height unparalleled in any civil- 
ized state. Since the passing of the Catholic 
Relief Bill in 1829, serious crime over all Ire- 
land had increased biztbsn-fold in the short 
space of four years.* If Government was not to 
ahdicate its functions altogether, and leave the 
country to the unrestrained riolence of lawless 
ruffians, it was evident that something very rig- 
orous, and altogether different from the old sys- 
tem of conciliation and concession to outrage, 
required to be done ; and Ministers, to their 
credit be it said, applied a remedy, as the result 
proved, of a most ^cient kind. On 15th Feh- 
ruaiy, Earl Grey brought forward the celebrated 
CoBBCioN Bill, whidi deserves to be noted as 
the first step in the right diroction in the gov- 
ernment of Ireland, and not less certainly in his 
owp fall. The debttte which ensued was of the 
highest importance, and throws moro light than 
any which nad preceded it on the real 
state of Lrelanct and the causes of its |4e?3^S! 
disastrous condition.^ 

On the part of Ministers, it was argued by 
Earl Grey, Lord Althorpe, Sir Robert ,, 
Peel, and Mr. Stanley: "The bill Argument of 
now proposed is brought forward Miniaterslbr 
without the preliminary step of tak- "» Coercion 
ing evidence by a committee, be- 
cause the circumstances under which it is called 
for required no investigation, but are known to 
all the world. It is not with a secret conspira- 
cy, directing its concealed attacks against the 
Government, that we have to do. The pow- 
ers demanded by Ministers are intended to re- 
press a system of association which proceeds 
openly under an organization, and is avowe<flT 
directed to the accomplishment of objects which 
at once destroy the peace and safety of the com- 
munity, and threaten the unity and integrity of 
the empire ; an organization which, by means 
of armed bodies, riolates tiie rights of proper- 
ty, inflicts deiith for the purposes of terror and 
vengeance, and renders nugatory the law, by 
deterring prosecntois and witnesses, and in- 
timidating jurors. Neither past experience nor 
the present posture of affairs justify die expecta- 
tion that a mere redress of grievances will re- 
store peace to Ireland. It was confidently ex- 
pected by ourselves that emancipation would 
produce tranquillity, and that Parliament would 
be allowed to pursue its course of further amel- 
ioration, without being disturbed by popular vi- 
olence. But we have been grievously disap- 
pointed. To allow such a pause did not meet 

* Lord Althorpe, In tbe Honae of CommonSf gave the 
IbUowing appelUng otatenent of the Drogreee of seriona 
orime durlns the last three montha or each year and flrat 
of 18SS, in the province of Leinater, fh>m 1839 to 1833 : 
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the views of the promoten of agitation ; the 
iweets of power had been tasted by the popular 
leaders ; ^e slow work of redress did not suit 
their wishes or purposes: from that moment 
agitation was renewed, and the state of Ireland 
had become, and now is, more alarming and 
worse than at any former period. 
" The new body of Irish volunteers, which 

has been recently set on foot, threat- 
Cont^ned. ^iis coD^qnences still more alarming. 

There is a central Association in 
Dublin ; and for eveiy parish in Ireland there 
are appointed three pacificators, one of whose 
duties is to enKst and enroll the neighboring 
population, farmers and laborers, in associations 
which should be under the direction of the cen- 
tral association. The declared object of this 
sodetj was peace, and the protection of the 
country without the aid of police. Thou^ at 
present unarmed, it was acknowledged they 
were to be ultimately armed ; and there would 
be established, by the influence of moral and 
physical agency, as a proof of reTolutionaiy 
success, a National Guard, as in a neighboring 
kingdom. This is the Association, and its ac- 
tion depends on the breath of a single man. A 
"Ml. Steele, an active agent of these pacificators, 
has declared, ' If O'Connell shduld command us 
to have recourse to arms, blood, and convulsion, 
instead of our usual constitutional warfare, I 
would not order the Clare men to go into Cral- 
loc Wood to cut down trees for pike-handles, 
but I would first send them to cut down the 
trees on my own domain, and would not myself 
be idle, nor a mere looker-on in the conflict* 
Such an Association, if snfiered to exist, must 
lead to an abandonment of the whole powers 
and functions of Government : the throne there- 
after must depend on the snfiforance of the agi- 
tators. 
"A still more material object of the proposed 

bill is to restore the authority of the 

ConSiiied. ^^* ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^® ^^^ ^^ 
extraordinary, and what at first sight 

may appear exceptionable means. The ordina- 
17 tribunals have become almost powerless, by 
reason of the intimidation constantl^r exeroised 
against prosecnton, witnesses, and jurors, who 
proceed m aaxy way, however slight, against the 
crimes of the agitators. On the trial of the mur- 
derers at the last Kilkenny assizes, the jury, not 
agreeing, was dismissed. In half an hour, not- 
withstanding an agreement in the jury-room 
that the votes should be kept secret, me names 
of tiiose for acouittal and those for conviction 
wero printed, the former in black, the latter, 
who were designated jurors for blood, in rod 
ink. At the Clonmelf assizes in October last, 
out of 265 jurors cited, only seventy-six attend- 
ed, so great was tiie intimidation exercised 
against them. A gentleman had been murder- 
ed in sight of his own gate, in consequence of 
some dispute about tithes. His son-in-law was 
cited by the coroner to dve evidence against the 
supposed murderers. His answer was, 'I will 
sttomit to any penalty the Crown or law may im- 
pose upon me, but I will not appear at the trial, 
because I know, if I stand forward as a wit- 
ness, my life will inevitably be forfeited.' The 
Irish Government received a formal notice from 
Kilkenny, that * many gentlemen who have al- 
ways been most conscientions in the discharge 



of their duties will not attend die next assizes, 
because they know that death will follow if they 
dare to act They caro not what penalty is im- 
posed upon them. It is the boost of the prison- 
ers that thev can not under any circumstances 
be convicted.* No wonder that outrage had be- 
come triumphant. The catalogue of £ish crime 
during last year contains 196 murders, 466 rob- 
beries, 1827 burglaries and attacks on houses, 
465 honghings of cattle, 2095 illegal notices, 
425 ille^ meetings, 796 malicious acts of de- 
stroying property, 768 attacks oh houses, 280 
arsons, 8166 serious assaults. This catalogue, 
in lost lives alone, contains a greater loss than 
was sacrificed in the battle of Busaoo, which de- 
livered a kingdom ; or that of Algiers, which 
terminated Oiristian slaveiy ; or that of 8t. 
Vincent, which saved England. The aggre- 
gate of predial crimes over all Ireland last year 
was 9000 ; and great as this number is, it Is rap- 
idly and alarmingly on the increase. Daring 
the months of July, August, and September, 
the crimes in Leinster alone were 1279 : in the 
three folkming months they had risen to 1646. 
There is a system of demoralization in Ireland 
BOW, such as never before existed in a coontnr 
calling itself civilized.* ^ 

" To meet these enormous evils, Government 
have adopted in the present bill the 
prorisioBS of the 8th Geo. lY., c. 1, cm^ntL 
which empowers the Lord-Lieutenant 
to suppress the meeting of any assembly which 

* Star Robert Peel, who acted a truly pstHotie put on 
this oceaeioB, end lent tlie aid of Ilia great talenta to aop- 
port tbe mlniaterial meaaore, gave tlM following atrikin^ 
account of an iacident In tbe eourae of Iiiah outrage wliicn 
bad fallen under hia own knowledge : " A man, a reai- 
dent In the county of Clare, came 10 Dublin fbr the par* 
poae of glTlng me Inibrmatlon reapeeting the perpetimtora 
of a certain outrage. Though IVilly aware that he waa 
marked out tbr ven^aace by the Imnda of the peruon he 
bad been the meana of bringing to juatice, the atrang de> 
aire of rsvialtittg hia native apot, and embracing hia wUb 
and children, overcame every oonalderution of peraooal 
aecnrity. I knew the man*a danger, and eameady ad- 
vlaed him not to go. My advice, howerer, waa not taken : 
and aome weeka alter he had returned, an attack wan 
made upon hia house by eleven men, who, after much de- 
liberation, had oooM with the deadly determination of Im- 
molating their innooett victim. They attai&ed the houae 
while he waa aaleep, broke open Uie door, called oat the 
man, and murdered him with oitdifinrka, in the hearing 
of hia wUh and child—a chilu only ntaie years of age. 
While he waa atUl in the agony of death, the mother took 
the child, and, placing it in a receaa beaide the flreplace, 
ahe aaid— ouch waa her heroic fbrtitude and almost in- 
credible aelf-p o ea eaa ion, even with the cries of her dying 
husband ringing in her ears— ahe aaid to the laftnt^* Vou 
hear the erica of your dying flither ; I Shall certainly be 
the next victim. When they have murdered him, tliey 
Witt certainly murder me too : but I wUl atruggle with 
tiMns aa long aa I am able, that I may give you time to 
do what I put you here for. My laat act ahall be to put 
thla lighted peat upon the hearth. Do you, by ita glarct 
mark the fhoee of the murderera. Mind you watch them 
narrowly, that you may know and be able to teU who they 
aro, and to avenge the cruel death of your jMrenta.* As 
tbe unhappy woman aaid« ao it Ibll out. The buteliera, 
after completing their bloody work upon the man, mur^ 
dered the woman alao. After a abort but unauooesaAil 
atrug^e with the ruthleas mlaereanta, ahe waa draagsd 
ftom the cottage, and alain upon the bliBeding body orber 
huaband. But tbe child had careftilly obeyed the laat in- 
Junctiona of ita mother, had closely scanned the Ihees of 
the murderara, waa able to identify them, and by the evi- 
dence of that child, corroborated by other evidence, Ave of 
the wretches who perpetrated that horrid deed were con- 
victed and hanged within a month after ita p er p e tr ation. 
That child waa for amne yeara wider my prateetion.'*— 
Ann. Reg., 1833, p. 61, 63 : and Pmi. Deft., new series, 
vol. i. p. 673. What a picture of a country, and of deeds 
Impelled by rellcious ambition ! The imagioaKlon of Dante 
Dtver coacelTed any thing mofo tsrriUe. 
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should be deemed hj Hm dangeroiis to the pub-. 
5c peace, and to prevent the nitiire meeting of 
gnch assembly, under any denomination what- 
ever, imder the penalties of a misdemeanor. 
Fover is also to be given to the Lord Lieutenant 
to dedare, bj proclamatioii, any district in a 
distmbed state, the eflect of which was that aB 
penons were to abstain Anom attending meet- 
ingfS <>nd prohibited from being absent from 
home Irani an hour after snnset till sunrise, 
vithont sofficient cause, under the like penal- 
ties. No meetings for petitioning Parliament 
to be held without previous notice ten days be- 
fore to the Lord Lieutenant, and his sanction 
<4rtained. Proclaimed districts are, to a certain 
extent, to be subjected to nuartkU law, and the 
eonrtMiArtial composed of oflScers, not less than 
five ; and all holding commissions not less than 
two jemxs, and above twenty-one yean of age, 
are to be empowered to try all ofienses, except 
felonies. Any complaint or ptosecution i^ainst 
dM members of these courts-martial are to be 
competent only before another court-martial, 
called for that special purpose. Power is to be 
given to officers of justice and militaiy on duty 
to enter houses in search of arms, and persons 
lefnsing to produce them are to be subjected to 
the penalties of a misdemeanor ; and the writ 
of Habeas Corpus is to be suspended for three 
months after arrest in any proclaimed district 
''In vain have Government waited in the 
anxious hope that the returning good 
C ffiH^fil B^iiM of tbo nation would put a period 
to these atrocities ; they have waited 
to no purpose. This is admitted by the Catho- 
lics themselves. The Rer. Nicholas O^Connor, 
parish priest of Maryborough, said, in a letter to 
Lord de Vesci, * In Tain have "we waited in hope 
of the returning good sense of the deluded, and 
have found, on me contrary, the well-disposed 
compelled by Intimidation to join the disaffect- 
ed, or murdered, or terrified out of the country.' 
Can the House conceive three lines more preg- 
nant with horror? To the same purpose Ih*. 
Doyle, the Roman Catholic bishop of Kildare, 
says, in a pastoral letter to the clergy of his 
dioMse, 'For several months past we have 
witnessed, vrith the deepest affliction of spirit, 
the progress of iUegal combinations under the 
name of Blac^feet and Whitefeet within certain 
portions of these dioceses. Murders, blasphe- 
mies, rash swearing, perjuries, robberies, as- 
saults on persons and propertYj the usurpation 
of the powers of the State and of the rights of 
the peaceable and weU-disposed, are multiplied, 
and every dty perpOraCed, at the. instigation of 
the dcTii, by the wicked and deluded men en- 
gaged in these confederacies.' Such is the state 
of the country, such the powerless condition of 
the law, that peaceable and well-disposed indi- 
Tiduals are obliged to join illep^al societies, or 
forfeit their lives, or abandon their country. Can 
this state of thliigs be called the Britbh consti- 
tution ? Strong measures are indispensable be- 
ipait Deb ^"^^ ^^^ Constitution has a chance 
Feb'l^'' ®^®° ^ being estabHshed ; and strin- 
Hsreh 17, gent as the measure proposed is, it is 
if' m3!^ '^^ more so than the overwhelmins 
M^ magnitude of the evils to be combated 
demands."' 
On the other hand, it was argued by Mr. 
CConnell, Mr. Shell, and Mr. Hume : " No ne- 



cessity whatever has been shown fbr any bill 
of the kind now proposed, much less 
fbr one which goes at one fell swoop xriruineiit 
to destroy the constitution over the oftbe Ro- 
whole of Ireland. The * predial agi- mm Catho- 
tation,' as it IS called, in which all ^^f^*** 
the disorders complained of originate, 
has no connection with political agitation, and 
dees not require any measure Uke this to put it 
down. The true cause of all these distubances 
is the refusal of Ministers to abolish tithes, and 
its real oli^ect is to prevent all expression of 
public sentiment in Ireland against their faith- 
lessness and misgovemment. 'Hie bill is unnec- 
essary, for all respectable evidence was i^^ainst 
either its efficacy or necessity. No reliance can 
be placed on the ex parte information communi- 
cated to the Irish government by its subordin- 
ates; but what says Sir H. Vivian, the com- 
mander of the forces in Ireland, when examined 
before the committee last year? 'The com- 
bination is directed ligainst tithes at presenty 
and if you could satisfactorily arrange the tithe 
question, you would, I should thinl^ have Ire- 
land pretty quiet. Get rid of the first cause of 
excitement, and you will tranquilite Ireland in 
spite of agitation.^ It was stated in the evidence 
of Mr. Harrington, the crown solicitor, that the 
ordinary law is adequate to every purpose ; and 
the chief justice's address crowns the whole, in 
which he expresses his conviction that the act- 
ual law is sufficient. The attorney general, 
too» threw in his attestation, by dechning that a 
conviction had taken place in thirty-eight cases 
out of thirty-nine. The Gpyemment had ad- 
mitted, too, in this tery debate, that not a single 
juror had been injured, and that eyery jury but 
one had done its duty. Was this a reason fbr 
abolishing all juries ? The committee on the 
state of ifsland reported in August last, but this 
report contained not one word on the unfairness 
of juries. There were trials for oomMnations 
against tithes in Dublin, Clonmell, Kerry, and 
Cork, and in every one case convictions were 
obtained. Summon the gentry of the country 
to attend the assizes, fine them if they do not, 
and you will soon have the tribunals mronged- 
Provide your witnesses with due protection ; let 
them emigrate if needAd, and you will have 
nothing to dread. 

"Hie supporters of the bill have given the eri- 
dence only on one side. They hare 
harrowed the feelings of the House by conuniiad. 
&e recital of the most frisfatftd mur- 
ders, and they have caretully kept out of sight 
the provocations which led to these atrocities. 
The evidence before the committee contains the 
details of the gross acts of tyranny which had 
been perpetrated on the peasantry during the 
last three years, and which have at hist goaded 
them on to the perpetration of these lamenta- 
ble atrocities. Was it to be wondered at that 
three poor, uneducated men— uneducated owing 
to your bad laws — should follow the example 
of iigustice and oppression which you had set 
them P They had heard of the torture to which 
your aristocracy had subjected their ancestors — 
is it surprising that they in their turn should 
practice your inhumani^? Ton recount the 
outrages committed by a few lawless ruffians^ 
and vrith these you mix up the great mass of 
the people of Ireland, who are w£>lly innocent. 
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Why put the whole people of Ireland under the 
provisions of this monstrous bill, when, even on 
the showing of Government, only a few districts 
required its application ? Galway, Claie, Lim- 
erick, for example, are admitted to be tranquil — 
why should they suffer for the misdeeds of Kil- 
kenny, Queen's County, or Carlow ? The Gov-^ 
emment, not satisfied with establishing courts- 
martial amidst the scenes of outrage and hor- 
ror, have erected them in the capital, where 
they have juries at their command, and not very 
stubborn judges, and where a conviction is as 
easy as an accusation. 
"Have outrages been confined to Ireland? 
Have not Nottingham and Bristol 
been the scene of the most lawless 
devastations ? Have the Government 
on that account resorted to the same coercive 
measures in England? No; and why? Be- 
cause the svstem of devastation was local and 
partial. Why not apply the same principle to 
Irelaml ? If insurrection exists, by all means 
strengthen the hands of Government to put it 
down, but let not them put the whole country 
out of the pale of the law for the outrages of a 
comparatively few. To secure the unjust and 
ruinous policy of Government respecting tithes 
is at the bottom of the whole. In vain is it as- 
serted that the special powers conferred by this 
act are not to be exerted in support of the collec- 
tion of tithes. The obstructing sr clergyman in 
the collection of tithe is made a crime by it, and 
all crimes under felonies are to be tried by 
GOurts-martiaL The army is already employed 
in the collection of tithes ; it is now to adjudi- 
cate upon them. The act will thus have the ef- 
fect of extorting an abominable impost by means 
of martial law, and the ofilcer of the army who 
has been employed one day in levying tithes is 
to try the wretched peasantry the next, for an 
offense in which his own feelings are so deeply 
engaged. 

'* It is said this bill is for the protection of 
the orderly people of Ireland. Sup- 

Con^ued. p^i^ ^^ i' *o> " ^^ ^^^ reasonable to 
inquire whether those orderly people 
do not consider the remedy worse than the cbs- 
ease — whether they do not regard this rather a 
high price to pay for protection ? May they not 
think that the authorized breaking open houses 
by the police is as bad as the unauthorized break- 
ing of houses by midnight assassins? Let the 
Whitefeet be put down, but let not the constitu- 
tion be put down with them. This bill will only 
multiply the causes of discontent. If passed 
into a law, allegiance will thenceforth become, 
in the eyes of the Irish people, not a sentiment 
of duty, but a mere consideration of expediency. 
The people of Ireland have the strongest aver- 
sion to courts-martial ; no modification of such 
tribunals can lessen this detestation ; they re- 
mind them of 1798. What a fearful power do 
the nightly domiciliary visits put in the power 
of the police or their confederated supporters, 
and what odious outrages may be committed 
under color of it! The persons taken on oc- 
casion of these visits are not to be put merely 
in the public jails, but thev may be confined 
any where ! Thev may be thrust into dungeons 
or confined in celUrs, where they may rot away 
unknown and unpitied ! What a triumph does 
this act give to the Tories over the Whigs I 
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When did the Tories ever bring in such an act ? 
One of the worst things in this act is, that if an 
anti-Liberal or Tory Government should here- 
after wish to have recourse to strong meaaores* 
they would only have to stop a little Siort of this 
precedent, and could then claim credit for not 
going the utmost length of Whiff atrocity. 

"Personal liberty being abolished, the ligfat 
of petition, as a matter of course, is 
to share the same fate. The Lord 
Lieutenant is to be empowered to 
prevent, whenever he thinks fit, a meeting for 
the purpose of petitioning ! When will he ever 
* think it fit* to sanction such an assemblage ? 
A couple of individuals are to be alloiwed to 
meet in a coffee-house, agree on a petition, and 
hawk it about from door to door for signature ; 
but is that the way in which the constitutional 
right of petitioning is to be exercised ? The act 
tolerates nothing but hole-and-oomer petitiona, 
because its authors well know in what fig^t such 
petitions are received when presented to this 
House. It does not absolute^ prohibit petition- 
ing — it does worse ; it renders it the object of 
ridicule. The press, too, is to be equally en- 
slaved ; for any man discussing the question of 
tithes, for instance, in a newspaper, and express- 
ing sentiments obnoxious to Uie existing author- 
ities, is liable, according to the Whiteboy Act, 
to be transported for ' inciting to the commission 
of crime by words, gesture, or writing J Nay, 
so anxious are the framers of this bill to sur- 
pass all former precedents of despotism, that 
they have overturned the old and equitable pre- 
sumption in fttvor of innocence, and enacted 
that a man is to be presumed to be guilty unless 
he proves himself to be innocent. If arms are 
found in a man*8 house, he is to be held guilty 
of a misdemeanor, unless he proves they are 
there * without his knowledge, privity, or eon- 
sent.' How is he to prove such a negatire? 
Government in this IhII requires a man, if he 
would avoid transportation, to prove Mm aum ig^ 
wnunce — a burden never yet laid upon an ac- 
cused party by the jurisprudence of any country, 
ancient or modem. 

''Trial by juiy is, in the close of all, to be 
abolished, and the law administer- 
ed by courts-martial! Has, then, the condoded. 
experience of this species of tribu- 
nals been so very favorable in Ireland, that 
they are to be selected par exceiknce to solve a 
difficulty inextricable by other means? Are 
there no reminiscences connected with these 
tribunals in Ireland, which harrow up our veiy 
souls when we think of them? Is the educa^ 
tion, are the habits, age, or occupations of young 
men in the army such as pecuharly fit them for 
dealing in disturbed times with the delicate mat- 
ter of political offenses ? Officen are accustom- 
ed only to obey orders — to have no opinion of 
their own — to be the armed hand by which Gov- 
ernment acts. If Government directs, or, what 
is the same thing, is known to desire a convic- 
tion, what chance, with such judges, has a poor 
peasant of avoiding it? Jurors inay be chal- 
lenged without risk ; but let a prisoner say a 
word against one of the four ensigns forming 
his court, and there is an end of all chance of 
acquittal. A bare majority is to convict ; the 
casting vote of a youth of twenty-one, who has 
been two years in the anny, and is dying for his 
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lientenancY, may decide the fate of a prisoner — 
tie ruin of a family. The disturbances do not 
•PoLDeb •^'^"^ beyond a few counties, with a 
Mircb7,28^ population of half a miSion, and for 
m. Ann. their misdeeds eight millions of the 
H1633, ^ng^g salnect8*are to be pat oat of 
* "^ the pale of the law P** 

The bill experienced yery little opposition in 
the House of Peers, so strongly had the 
P,„2,^0 necessity of the case impr^sed itself 
tfHicbiii on the minds of the lords acquainted 
^^ with the sute of that ill-starred land. 
^^"^ But it was otherwise in the House of 
Commons. There the bill, in all its stages, met 
trith the most strenuous resistance, from an Op- 
poiitioii inconsiderable in point of numbers, but 
fonnidable from its rigor, its perseverance, and 
the anscrapnloos manner in which it 'took ad- 
nntage of eveiy formality to delay the progress 
of the measure. The largest dirision it muster- 
d wu on the clause establishing courts-inartial, 
in which sereral of the stanchest supporters of 
Uinisten, particularly Mr. Cutlar jPeigusson and 
Mr. Abercromby, voted against them ; the clause 
Tu only carried by a majority of 140, the num- 
bers being 270 to 190. On the other clauses, 
the minority was reduced to the Irish Catholics 
and a few extreme English Radicals, and seldom 
exceeded 40 or 50. So strenuous was the oppo- 
lition, howeyer, which this small phalanx made, 
that the bill was above six weeks in getting 
tbrongh the Commons, and was only passed on 
29th March, when, the majority in its favor was 
345to86. It was passed by the House of Lords 
br a majority of 40~the numbers being 85 to 45 ; 
1 -a^ T^ itot without some severe animadver- 
;^^- sions by the Conservatiye peers on 
A^ 1, 1833 ; some amendments in the Commons, 
Ao.^.1833, which had, in their opinion, impair- 
'* ed die efficiency of ihe measure.* 

In leriewing this memorable debate, remark- 
u able not merely from the light it 
Reiectiouoa throws on the condition of Inland 
tbe Coercion at that time, but from its bein^ the 
^^ first occasion in which the spht be- 

tween the Whigs and Radicals, consequent on 
iheir common rictory, became apparent, it is 
eTident that the weight of argument was decid- 
edly with the Government. There was a great 
deal of troth in what was so strongly urged by 
Ae opponents of the biB, but it did not meet 
what was urged in its support. It was true that 
great part St Ireland was comparatively quiet, 
and the outrages confined to certain districts, 
and that in the ordinary case it is umuBt to co- 
erce the innocent for the faults of the guillr ; 
hat that did not meet the argument that the 
etimes committed in Ireland being the result 
Dot of local grievances or heart-burnings, but of 
> general combination acting under foreign sac- 
ei^l influence, and extending over the whole 
conntiy, it was necessary to make the remedy 
83 extensiye as the disease, although the mal- 
ady had only as yet broken out in particular 
Pwitt, learing it to the Lord Lieutenant by 
proclamations to ^ its application in those dis- 
tricts where it was more immediately called for, 
vhich is just what the act did. It was true that 
eonrts-martial are in general little conversant 
with the ndes of eridence, and little qualified 
to estimate its weight ; but it is not the less 
true that they are better qualified to do both 



than intimidated juries listening to terrified wit- 
nesses ; and if such a tribunal is an exception 
to the constitution, let those answer for it whose 
systematic and organized riolence rendered such 
an exception necessary. 

But whatever difference of opinion might ex- 
ist a priori in regard to the wis^ 44. 
dom or necessity of the act, the DeclsiTe proof 
result soon proved to demonstra- ^w'^Jjl^T 
tion that it was the remedy suited ^the necemi- 
to the disease. Its effect in arrest- ty andwiadom 
ing the crime and stilling the pas- of ^^ act. 
sions of Ireland was little short of miraculous. 
It at once did what the Liberals liad so fondly 
anticipated and so confidently predicted firom 
Catholic Emancipation and the Reform Bill. 
Swift and frightftil as had been the increase 
of crime under the influence of these unhappy 
stimulants to passion and incitements to agita* 
tion, it was now almost equaled by the rapidity 
with which it dhnmishedy from the application 
of this rude but effective measure of repression. 
The Lord Lieutenant, na soon as the bill was 
passed, proclaimed the county of Kilkenny, in- 
cluding the city of the same name ; and such 
was the effect of the measure, that within two 
months serious crime had diminished in it to 
an EIGHTH of its former amount; it had de> 
clined from 121 to 15 ! Over the disturbed dis- 
tricts of Ireland, the decrease of crime in May, 
1 888, compared to March, was from 472 ta 1 ^ I^ 
There was no need to summon the courts-mar- 
tial ; not one of them was held. The moment 
it was known that Grovemment was in earnest, 
and that tribunals were ready to be called into 
action which were proof against intimidation 
and indifferent to agitation, the atrocious sys- 
tem was checked, and ere long died, for a time, 
a natural death. If ever a political truth was 
demonstrated by experience, it was 
the lesson taiight the British empire i^'ss. 
on this occasion.^ 

Desirous to redeem iheir pledge of intro- 
ducing measures for the practical ^ 
amelioration of Ireland, hand in bq] f^r the re- 
hand with those intended to check doction of tb» 
its withering agitation. Ministers 52JH5ilIIK2.t 
next brought forward a bill for the B«^»«>««»^ 
reform and improvement, as they deemed it, of 
the Irish Church. Lord Althorpe opened this 
measure in the Lower House on the 12th Feb- 
ruaiy, and in so far as reduction went, it was 
certainly calculated to satisfy the wishes of the 
most ardent reformers. He began by stating 
the real amount of the revenues of the Irish 
Church, which had been the subject of un- 
bounded exaggeration by the Radical and 
Catholic party. Who had usually stated it at 
£8,000,000 a year. In reality, including the 
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whole bithopricfly it was only £782,000, being 
less than a fourth part of that amonnt.'* Upon 
this property the GoTemment proposed to levy 
a peculiar income-tax, commending at £200 a 
year, when 5 per cent, was to be deducted, and 
rising to 16 per oentb npon all aboTe £1200 a 
year. A similar graduated tax was laid on 
bi^ops, and with tiie prodnee of both, esti- 
mated at £69,000 a year, it was proposed to 
establish a fund, which was to ooum in lien of 
church cess, which was to be abolished. Con- 
siderable redactions were also made on the rev^ 
enues of the bishops, to take efibct on the death 
of the present- incumbents; and ten hithoprka 
wer€ to M mtireki aboHthed cnt of the twenty-two 
in Ireland, as being deemed superfluous, ad- 
verting to the numbers of the persons of the 
Episcopal persuasion in Ireland.t And in re- 
gard to lands belonging to bishoprics, it was 
proTided that the bishop should be bound to 
grant leases forever at a corn-rent, upon six 
years' pufcfaase being tendered to him. The 
quit-rent to the bishops was £100,000 a year, 
the real Talne to lihe occupant £600,000. This 
1 Ann Res would create a fund which he esti<- 
lB3S,8i^, .mated at£d,000,000 Sterling, which 
00}P«iLD«b. was to be at the disposal of Parlia- 
XV. 567, 576. „j^n^ f^^ ^ ,^„^ ^ ^ ,Stole.» 

This bill met with a very strong oppotdtion in 
^ Farliament — from the Conservative 

ArgiiiMttt members, as involving the princi- 
againat it by pie of the spoliation of Church prop- 
CoDMrva- erty, the beginning of all the evils 
^^*' of the French Revolution ; from the 

Radicals and Roman Catholic members, as not 
going fair enough, and promising no substantial 
relief to the country. On the part of the Con- 
servatives it was urged by Sir R, Inglis, Sir R. 
Feel, and Mr. Goullmm : ''The tendency of this 
bill, its obvious intention, is not to obviate any 
existing abuses^ but simply to gratify the spleen 
of the Government and the Roman Catholics at 
the Established Church. It is a mistake to say 
that the removal of church cess will relieve the 
Catholic tenantry; it will only put money in 
the pockets of the landlords, nineteen twenti- 
eths of whom are Episcopalians, upon whom the 
burden now does and ought to faU. What will 
it avail the peasants that the bishops are abol- 
ished ? They are supported entirely by church 

« Bishops' Seei £130,000 

Deans and Chapters 3,200 

Livings i 680,000 

Total £732,200 

—Loan Althobpi's Statenunt^ Arm, Reg.^ 1833, p. 85. 
t The fiillowinc waa suted at this time as the relative 
proportions of the members of the different religious per- 
soasions In Ireland, bat it was not (banded on any Got- 
emment enumeration ; and being mainly founded on the 
information of ecclesiastieal parties iatereated, it is not 
altogether to be relied on : 

Catholics 6,436,000 

Episcopalians 853, 100 

Dissenters 665,540 

Total 7,854,700 

Cbweh Revennea £865,599 

Benefioes 1,400 

In which no senriee performed 157 

Had no Protestant 41 

Dnder5 90 

Under35 165 

Arehbishops 4 

Bishops 18 

The sees proposed to be reduced were Dromore, Clogh- 
«r, Rapboe, Elphin, Clonfert, Killala, Kildare, Cork, Wa- 
terford, and Ossory.— Par/. Deft., xv. 567, 670. 



lands, and are a bniden on no one: ihey swa 
resident, and supposing some of them have lit- 
tle to do, still they tpend their reoemaes in the 
country, which can not be said of the great ma- 
jority of the lay proprietors. The logic of the 
biU is—* Ireland is languishing tor wacnt of & 
numerous body of resident proprietors who may 
spend their incomes on their estates: we wiU 
abate the evil by extinguishing ten who spend 
at present £40,000 or £60,000 a vear on their 
properties t* Moreover, five of the bishoprics 
proposed to be abolished are taken from a part 
of the country where the majoriQr of the people 
are Protestants, and the Episcopal duties are as 
heavy and important as in any part of Kagland. 
**The other part of the bill is still more ob- 
jeetionaUe, and should be resisted to 
the veiy uttermost, for it goes diieet- conttnued. 
ly to a confiscation of church proper- 

§r, and that too in a way based upon the most 
agrant injustice. A fund of no less than. 
£8,000,000 is to be created by forcing the Inah- 
ops to sell their lands to the iaeombonts at a 
third of their real value ; and not content with 
this violent step, the money so acquired is not 
to be applied to purposes of religion, charity, or 
education, bat to the eenriee of the State/ It 
will probebfy be carried to the credit of the con- 
solidated fund, or be applied in eattinction of 
the National Debt. What is this but oonfisea- 
ting church property to temporal pniposea ? the 
veiy first step taken in the BVench, Spanish, and 
Neapolitan revolutions, and the parent of all the 
iniquities and miseries which followed. The 
taxation of the clergv accordin|^ to a graduated 
scale is, if possible, mil more iniquitous. When 
one class is sinf^ed out for peculiar and exciu- 
sive taxation^ it is generally the richest one 
which is selected ; but here it is the poorest, the 
most destitute, ^e most injured class in the 
community which is suljected to this grinding 
oppression. The income-tax was thrown off by 
the natum because it inqtosed a bniden insup- 
portable m time of peace on the earnings of in- 
dustiy, even in the modified form of 6 per cent. 
It is now to be reimposed in a graduated scale 
varying from 5 to 15 per cent, upon one peculiar 
class, in consideration ^ that class being the 
most destitute and sufiering in the oomnranity, 
aoainst which, with persevering hostility, the 
whole efibrts of the combination against tithes 
have with fatal eflfect been directed. And whom 
is the burden thus cruelly and iniauitonsly ink- 
posed intended to relieve? The landlords^ by 
whom it is at present reaUy home, the proper 
parties to sustain it, and against i paii. d^|^ 
whom, as yet, at least, no hostile xviu. 761, 
combination has been directed."^ ^'- 

Bir. 0*Connell*s speech on the bill was so ca- 
rious and characteristic that part of ^ . 
it must be given in his own words: Mr. o*Coa> 
"Lord Althorpe's estimate of the neU^amMb 
revenue of the Chureh of Ireland is ®" ^ ^^ 
a baee debmkm. The Government plan is one 
which only removes church cess, but relieves no 
other buden or grievance, and does not even 
suspend the war against the poor man's pigs 
and tenth potato. Why then do I so wannlj 
approve the measure so far as it goes? Because 
it recognises an admirable princifde from which 
now he can not shrink; namely, that where 
there are no spiritual wants, there is to be no 
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gpiRiuI iBOdiTer of tithes and eimteh reatals, 
isd thenfove I hsU h widi satiBfiustion. In* 
deed, Miniften luwe already aetod on that prin* 
eiple. Thej hftve kept the vacant biBhopiic of 
Waierfbrd like a dnmmy hand in wfaitt, not 
Ailed bj any actual penon, and yet open to an 
occupant. On this excellent |«inciple of no 
voit, no pay, the noUe lord Ina promised vs 
ten other dommiea in the Irish Choreh, and 
thus the pn^wr^ of these ten do-nothings will 
be iTsilaUe to the purposes of the State. To 
w odierwise^ and maintun that the property 
of theOhnrdi shonld be apjidied only to ecdesi- 
tftksl purposes, is a fantastical assertion which 
the coounon sense of every intelligent person 
in the eooatiy will reject with scorn. Having 
snde the admission of these excellent "princi- 
fke, they may Invest their eeclestastical com*- 
miiflioii widi as many cobweb forms as they 
pleise; that admission ean not be eluded, and 
I Piri Deb ^^ prodnce much more benefit(and 
I1X.M7; ' 1 am anxioQS ibia shonld be ynder- 
AiB. lUf . §iood Aemhet€) than teay- be appar- 
1633, w. ^nt on the face of it."» 
It may readily be believed Mii^sters did not 
^ implicitly adopt this dangerous vt- 
kt^max of gnment in support of the bill ; but it 
Uini«en In was nif;ed by Sari Gray, Lord Al- 
usopport. thone, and Mr. Stanley: «<Thereis 
BO gnmad for denying the anthority of Parlia- 
ment to interfore with the property of the Church, 
as is proposed to be done by this'MlL It is from 
ftu act of Parhament that the Chnrch d^ved its 
power orar the bi^ops' leases ; and what an act 
of Pariiament had given, an act of Pariiament 
may take away» &ing debarred by law Irom 
imuitin^ leases beyond twenty-one years, the 
bishop indemnified himself by perpetually re- 
aewiog the leasee, and taking a fine at each re- 
DeviL As this btll gives the Chnrch the power 
of graoting leases in perpetuity, it i»a veiy great 
benefit to the tenant, and the Chnrch would not 
beinjored. Hie Chnrch would receive and the 
tenant pay tiie same as at present ; bnt an estate 
n perpetuity, instead of one for a time limited, 
being carved out by the bill, a large fund is cre- 
ated; and is there any injustice in its being ap- 
plied by the State to secidar purposes? 
** Widi regard again to the diminution in the 
^ number of bishops, the bill does not 
GoodjiiMd. B^pi^ess bishoprics, it only consoli- 
dates them. It effects an extension 
of dioeeaes in those cases where one bishop ap- 
pears adequate to the duties heretofore perform- 
ed by two; and in all countries and in ^ ages, 
similar alterations in the ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment have been repeatedly made, without 
editing any attention. It has been done in 
Italy and Spain, countries the most subject to 
eoeleaiasdcal influence. The primate and bish- 
ops of Ireland had, when consulted on the sub- 
ject, given it as their opinion, that if chnrch 
<»ii vaa to be abolished, the least objectionable 
node of supplying the deficiency would be by 
duninuhioff the number of bishops. No man 
can de&y tibat twelve bishops are sufficient for 
^n<J, a country containing only 1400 bene- 
fices, and not more than, at Uie utmost, a mill- 
ion of Epiacopalian inhabitents. In the ex- 
^onve diocese of Chester there are 1200 bene- 
nces ; the highest number amr bishop will have 
in ba diocese will be 17a, In England th^re 



are i% bidioprics and 12,000 parishes; in ire- 
land, at present, thore are 22 bishoprics and 
arohbifthoprics for 1400 bencfioes. Tlw dispro- 
portion is glaring, and nothing in i p^n D^b 
the whole constitotion more obri- xriii.Ter.SM; 
ously and loudly calls for reforma- An. Reg. I83s! 
tion."» 100,105. ' 

The second reading of the bill was carried by a 
majority of 817 to 78, which may be .. 
considco^d as a pretty fair test of progtc»or 
the relatiioe strength of the LibM*- the bui 
als and Conwrvatives in theBeform groughboth 
Pariiament. But several of the ^^^'* 
memben in the majority, who usually support- 
ed Ministers, dedaored at the time that they 
would in committee vote for &e application of 
die surplus fund to ecclesiastical, not secular, 
purposes; and so strong was the feeling on (his 
subject, that Mr. Staidey, in oommittee, pro- 
posed that the surplus fund should be applied to 
ecclesiastical purposes only, and that oi^eficed 
clergymen in possession should be eicempted 
from the progressive income-tax, which should 
attach only to peraons vested after the date of 
the UU. ' By tneee changes, which were stig- 
matized by Mr. O'ConaeU ^'as the basest act 
which a national assembly could sanction," the 
bill was deprived of the most objectionable feat- 
ures in the eyes of the Conservatives, and all 
who were attached to the Sstahiished Chureh ; 
and it was read a third time and passed on the 
8th July, by a majority of 274 to 94. In. 
the Peers a more serious opposition was ^ ^ 
anticipated, as the Conservative party, notwith- 
stamfing the numerous peers created by the 
Whigs since their accession to office three years 
before, had still a majoritar in that Honse. In 
effect, although the seeona reading was carried 
in tibe Peers by 157 to 98^ so strongly had the 
neoeerity of the case impressed itself on their 
lordships' minds, yet in committee a subordinate 
motion made by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
that in the case of a suspended benefice the rev- 
enue should be applied to the building or repair- 
ing of the glebe-house, was carried against Min- 
isters by a majoritf of two. So <U8concerted 
were Govemnent by this defoat— the firat they 
had sustained since the passing of the Reform 
Bitt— that Earl Grey declared it would be a mat- 
ter of consideration for Ministers whetb^ ihej 
should not throw op the Inll and retire fhmi of- 
fice. Upon consideration, however, the change 
was deemed not so vital as to justify the aban- 
donment of the measure. Minis- j^j ^ 
tershrtained office; and the bil^ »/„„.Rejf. 
as then amended, was read a third 1833, los, 1S9; 
time and passed on the 80th July, Pwi. D«b.xiz. 
by a majority Of 186 to 81.« '*^» ®**- 

Such was the condnsionof this great debate; 
and the discussion of Irish affairs ^^ 

was terminated for the time by a New minime- 
measure of more real and practical rial prvytot re- 
importance connected with the col- •««**»« '»*>>«•• 
lection of tithes in the conntiy. He bill of last 
3rear, which had authorized Government to make 
certain advances to the Irish clergy, and invest- 
ed them with the rioht to levr the tithes for 
their reimbursement, had totalhr failed in pro- 
ducing the desired effect ; or retner it had made 
matters greatly worse, because, bv bringing a 
more formidable power into collision with the 
peasantry, it had both augmented the sever- 
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ity and enhanced the heart-buniings conseqnent 
on the collection. The ram collected, too, had 
been a mere trifle ; only £12,000 out of £91,000 
of arrears. In these circumstances. Ministers 
wisely determined to abandon the plan altogeth- 
er, and in lien of it thej had recourse to the 
usual resource in cases of Irish insolTency— -a 
contribution from Great Britain. The amount 
of tithes due and unpaid, for the last three 
years, exceeded a ndUion sterling. To meet this 
great arrear, it was proposed to authorize the is- 
sue of ezchecfuer bills to the extentof £1,000,000, 
to be repaid m ten years by the persons liable in 
the same, and with which the claims of those 
having right to tithes were to be paid under a 
deduction of 25 per cent, for the tithes of 1881 
and 1832, and 15 per cent, for those of 1838. 
The justice of this deduction, as of a salvage in 
cases of shipwreck, could not be disputed, and 
the necessity of the case was so obvious that the 
I p^ j^^ bill passed both Houses with very 
u. 434, 458; little Opposition, and proved an un- 
Ann. Reg. speakable relief to the starving cler- 
J«38.140.148. ^;^Flreland.»* 

Hiis closes the long catalogue of discussion on 
53. Irish affairs, which occupied two- 

ReOeeUonson thirds of the first session of the 
those bills. Reformed Parliament The retro- 
spect furnishes abundant subject for mournful 
reflection — ^not so much for what was done, as 
for what was left undone. The two great meas- 
ures, the Coercion Bill and the grant to the des- 
titute clergy, were obviously wise, and loudly 
called for by stem necessity, however objection- 
ably they certainly would have been under oth- 
er and less pressing circumstances. But they 
were temporary palliations only : they left un- 
touched ue root of the evil. The real causes 
which blasted the prosperity of Ireland, and had 
brought its inhabitants into such a deplorable 
situation, were ike redundant population, the 
low price of agricultural produce (the sole anp- 

Eort of the people), the absence of any legal re- 
ef for the poor, the want of a resident gentry, 
and the absence of any public works or manu- 
factories to absorb the overwhelming multitudes 
of the working classes. These were the real 
causes of the disease: the combination aeainst 
tithes, the predial atrocities, the intimidation 
of jurors and witnesses, were merely inflamma- 
tory symptoms appearing on the surface. What 
did Government do to remove these deep-rooted 
seats of evil, without which all attempts to re- 
lieve the distresses of the country in a lasting 
way must prove nugatory ? They resisted with 
their whole strength supported by all Sir Robert 
Feel's followers, any inquiry into the currency, 
with a riew to its extension and the raising of 
prices : they did nothing to establish ])oor-rates 
in a countrv overwhelmed by two millions of 
paupers ; when any movement in favor of emi- 
gration was made in the House of Commons, 
they got the House counted out ; and they con- 

* AMOUICT of TiTHSI DVB AND UMPUD, FOS TBABS 

1831 TO 1833. 

' Arrours, 1881 £1I8,18S 

»* 1839 300,000 

** 1633 000.000 

Cboreh Tiibes in arrear £1,013,185 

Lay Titbes in arrear ■823,578 

Total £1,234,703 

— LoBD Althobpe^s StatemaU; Ann. Reg, 1833, p. 140- 
141. 



tented themselTes with aboBdiiBg ten Tesident 
ecclesiastical land-holders^ spending £50,OOO a 
year, in a country pining unaer the evils of ab- 
sentee land-holders! All parties penisted in 
considering the evils of Ireland as potitUxUf when 
in fact they were todaJl^ and applying what the j 
deemed remedies to the snflS&rinp of the coun- 
try, when in fact they were mere holocansts to 
disarm the hostility, or purchase the siqpport, of 
a party in the Hoise of Commons. And thus 
things went on from bad to worse, without one 
measure of real relief emanating fhym the Legis- 
lature, until Providence, in pity of hnman in- 
fatuation, took the matter into its own hands, 
raised prices 50 per cent, by opening two hnge 
banks of issue in California and Australia, and 
doubled the wages of labor, and thereby pacified 
the country, by this great measure of relief, and 
sending, for a course of years, 200,000 emigrants 
annually firom the shores of the Emerald Isle.* 
This astonishing series of facts, the most 
momentous and instructive which the ^ 
story of these times has presented, "Wim 
suggests one conclusion of general nmin 
importance, of which many other il- JJJjL',^ 
lustrations will occur in the course of sopiK^in a 
this History. Thus it is — ^para<k>x- popalu-Leg- 
ical as it may appear, it is neverthe- ""law- 
less true — ^that you may in general measare the 
justice, necessity, and expedience of any meas- 
ure brought forward in a popular Legislatnre by 
the obstinate and impassioned resistcmee which 
it meets with from its opponents, and the Imt^ 
guid tupport which it receives from its friends ; 
and on the other, that there is no surer test of 
the irrational nature or ultimate danger of any 
change proposed, than the amount of general 
support which it at first receives, and the feeble 
resistance which it has to encounter. The rea- 
son, though not apparent at first sicht, is snfil- 
ciently obvious when stated, and a dose observ- 
ation of the progress of legislation in every 
free State will convince every impartial person 
of its truth: Measures of general utility may 
bless a nation, but they do not advance a party, 
and therefore no party supports them ; measures 
of party efficacy are generaUy nugatcoy to a na- 
tion, but then they promote the interests of a 
party, and therefore they meet with the most 

* ** Although, from the defective natue of the retonia, 
it is Impoaaible to ascertain the exact annual aaMmnt of 
Irish emigration, we are enabled, from Acta Auniahed to 
the Emigration Commissioners, to ap]ut>xioiate to the 
troth, and during the last four years the numbera who 
left IrelaBd an estimated to have been aa follows : 

In 1851 854,537 

185« 9M,997 

1853 192,600 

1854 150;M0 

In conaequenoe of this extraordinary movement, the 
population of Ireland has materially deereased. The 
cenaua of 1841 shows that it then amounted to upward 
of eight millions. It is at this momeu, in all probability, 
less than six. From the figures which we have quoted, 
it Is probable that the nummsr of emigrants wfU oontinue 
to decline, but thero is one olroumstanee that seems to 
render this sooiewhat donbtfhL Although, during the 
last four yean, the number or emigrants has materially 
fhUen off, the amount of money transmitted by them lo 
Inland, ao fhr as it can be asesftained, has lai^dy in> 
creased. The sums so sent, during the interval in ques- 
tion, wen as follows : 

In 1851 £900,000 

1858 1,404,000 

185S 1,439,000 

1854 1,730.000." 

—Morning Potty Sept. IS, 1896 (quoting the Report ofiha 
Emigration Commlasioaen). 
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Tigoftms Bopport from that party, and the most 
ttoniy resutaiice from its opponents. Selfish 
views, in the long'mn, sovem both; and the 
general welfare is too diSued an interest to act 
fowerfiilfy npon any section of the community. 
Their own immediate interests, or party eleva- 
tion, alone caH rouse them to vigorous or effica- 
cions action. Goethe says, that whoever will 
peruse a file of newspapers only a month old, 
will see how misplaced haA been the greater 
pATt of the ability exerted upon public affairs. 
How mnch mose true is that of annals a quar- 
ter of a century old I Measures of real utility 
are not unknown in a free community ; on the 
contrary, they are more frequently carried in 
them than under any other form of government. 
Bat they rarely originate either with the Admin- 
istration or tiie Legislature, though measures of 
party interest often emanate from both. They 
are forced npon them, sometimes by the weight 
<^ arguments, urged by a few powerful minds at 
a distance from the arena cf party conflicts; 
more fteqnenUy by general suffering, the severe 
but mercifol monitress of nature.* 

* la a IimmUih periodical at this time, there appeared, 
oa JaniMiy h 1m3, sIk weeks before the GoTemment 
Bcasana were broofht forward, an article on Ireland, 
containing the fbllowinff oboervations : *' The flrat meaa- 
nra wUck in indiapenaable to the rerival of Irish pros- 
perity is the adaption of the moat vigorous meaanres to 
reacore the adminiatratlon of jnstiee, and |ive to lifb and 
property eooiewhat of that protection which is now af- 
Araad to rapine and ontrage. This is a matter of flrsl- 
rafc impoitaiioe — so much so, indeed, that without it all 
sttenpte to tianqulUxe or improve tha country will, as 
tbey have hitherto done, prove entirely nugatory. As long 
aa the south of Ireland is illuminated by midnight conHa- 
gratSonaL or disgraced by assaaaioaiions at noonday ; as 
kmg as ihmillee are roasted alive in their houses, and wit- 
nesses mnordered for speaking the truth ; as long aa legal 
p ajm eirta are resisted by organized multitudes, and the 
power of Oovemment set at naught by Catholic authori- 
ty— eo long will Ireland remain in iu present unhappy 
and diatrartsd state, miserable itself, a source of misEoy 
to others, a dead weight about the neck of the empire. 

"S. The Government Is now committed in a struggle 
with the Catholic priesthood as to the payment of tithes; 
the authdkity of the law most be vindicated, or the sem- 
blanee of order which now exists in Ireland will be anni- 
hflaied. Let what measures they choose follow for the 
eoauanutlon of tithes, the flrst thing to do is to vindicate 
ths aathorlty of the law against an insurgent people. For 
this purpose, authority should be obtained firom the Legis- 
Utttre to levy flrom those who can pay and won't pay, the 
ftill Taloe of the tithe in kind with expenses, and to march 
iha cattle dirtraioed off to the neareet sea-port, to be sold 
» Bristol or LiverpooL A few examples of the vigorous 
a;»pUcation of this law would operate like a charm in die- 
Miring the combination against tithes. The state of 
thinjKs for the last year in Ireland is a direct premium on 
rebeUion, an enoooragement to the cessation of ths pay- 
ment of taxes, rent, or burdens of every description, and 
dn iuTitation to the people to avail themselves of the ma- 
efaiaery now put in motion against tlie clergy for their de- 
liverance from rent, taxes, andburdens of every description. 

*^%. Having vindicated the authority of the law, meas- 
ures should next be taken to prevent the clergy from com- 
ing is eontaet wHh the comv^ore. by commuting the 
Uuee, and laying them aa a direct bnrden on the land- 
lords, who, being neariy all Protestants, are the parties 
who shotOd bear it. Though this measure woula prob- 
aUy do as little as Catholic Emancipation to pacify Ire- 
land, yet it vrould remove the irritation which now exists 
between the clergy and their parishionere,and thus with- 
drew the SstabUsned Chnreh from a poUlical content of 
which it is now the victim. 

" 4. The next great object of Irish legislation should be 
the estabUshment of a jndielous and enlightened system 
otpoor-Uws for the relief of the sick, the aged, and thoae 
who, though wOliog, can find no employment. The En- 
l^h and Scotch win not much longer submit to have 
their poor-rates doubled annually by the inundation of 
Irish beggara, or their scanty channels of employment 
choked 1^ molltndes of Irish laborere. The time is come 
when, in the general distress of the empire, caused by the 
shock given to credit and industry by the Reform Bill, 



The futility of the remedies brought forward 
by Grovemment for the distresses of ^ 
Ireland appears the more conspicu- General dis- 
ous when the causes of suffering tress which 
there pressing upon the whole na- Pv*'*"**li? 
tion are taken into dbnsideration. ®<^®*°"7« 
Distress to a great, and among some of the 
working classes to an unexampled extent, pre- 
vailed not only over all Ireland, but in many 
parts of Great Britain, the natural and unavoid- 
able consequence of the shake given to credit 
and industry of eveiy kind by the agitation pro- 
duced by the Reform BilL Three circumstances 
conspired at this time to paralyze commerce and 
spread suffering among the laboring classes. 
The first of these was the terror inspired by the 
disorders of which both idands had been the 
theatre ; the flames of Bristol, the sack of Not- 
tingham, the open declarations of the more vio- 
lent among the Reformers, that they would take 
up arms and commence a civil war, unless their 
full demands wera conceded. The second was 
the vast reduction of prices which had ensued 
from the successi^'e contractions of the cnrrencT' 
which had take^ place since 1819, and especial- 
ly the entire and final suppression of small notes, 
which had taken effect m spring 1829, and ever 
since continued. The result of this had been 
to lower the money price of every species of 
produce, manufacturing as well as agricultural, 
at least 50 per cent., while debts, taxes, and 
money obligations remained the same. The 
third was the continuance of four fine seasons 
in succession, from 1881 to 1885, which had the 
effect of lowering the price of agricultural prod- 
uce, combined with the contraction of the cur- 
rency, nearly 100 per cent. The result of this 

— ' — ■ ■ ■ I, 

each portion must be led to the maintenance of its own 
poor. A judicious system of poor-rates, instead of being 
an encouragement to undue increase, is the most effbctuu 
means for diminishing it, because It is a check to the 
propagStion of those pauper and degrading habits which, 
more than any other circumstances, tend to the multipli- 
qationofthepoor. 

**5. The greatest possible epeouragement should be 
given by Government to the emigration of the Irish poor. 
The number who emigrated in l&l was 18,000. No r^a- 
son con be assigned whg it should not be 180,000.* The 
expense of transporting settlera to the shores of Canada la 
about £i a head ; to ramiah the meana of emigration to 
thia large body, therefore, would cost jC900,000 ; but what 
an inmienae relief wotild it afford to every part of the em- 
pire ! TIm common aignment that It is needless to give 
the poor the means of emigration, beoause those who re- 
main at home will only increase the foster, is altogether 
chimerical. By improving the condition of those who re- 
main at home the principle aC increaae is checked, not 
focilitated,becauae artificial wants, its true limitation, are 
brought into operation. 

" 6. The fisheries, neglected harbors, and waste landa 
of Ireland, ftumish ample room for the commencement of 
Government works on a great scale, to B]Hread wealth, and 
Industry, and orderly habiu, through its laboring poor. 
The mines of untouched wealth which there exist are in- 
calculable ; they might almost pave the Emerald Isle with 
gold. In other countries such undertakings may be safoly 
left to the exertions of private industry. In Ireland the 
case la otherwise : unless they are begdn and forced on 
by the capital and vigor of Government, they will never 
be attempted. If we would give the people in the south 
and wast a taste Am' the eqjoyments of wealth or acquisi- 
tions of industry, we must, in the first instance, foroe 
them on a relnetant pepple by Government expenditure.*' 
—Blackwoo^s Magazine^ Jan. 1, 1833 ; ALiaoN'a Essays, 
1., p. 960-80^. The Author can not but reflect with sat- 
i^hction on the entire confirmation which aubsequMt 
events have aflbrded of these views, emitted at a time 
when all that Government proposed to relieve the dis- 
tresses of Ireland was to extinguish ten of its richest 
ident landed proprietora. 

• b 186S it WM Xtf(l,000 1 
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rapid and pfodigioai fall of pricey in to diort a 
time, of the whole piodiice of the Ikmer, was 
to drive theagricaltiiial cla» to despair, redooe 
■lanj of them to inaohrencyf and pat an entire 
aUjf to all those spirited impforements which 
1 Ann. Reg. nii^it have aBsorbed in some degree 
18».'m8, the vedandant labor of the eoon- 
W«- try.'* 

This Tital sobfect was, with his wonted afailitj, 
bmgfat before the notice of Farlia- 

Vr.AnnirDod's ™^i^^ ^ ^^ Attwood on the 21st 
piecueorito March $ and as he had been an act- 
•uie of Ow ire member of the PoUtical Union, 
Murehtl "^^ strenooQS siqiporter of the Re- 
fonn Bill, his testimoajr is that of 
an misnspacted witness as to its efie^ *^What 
is the good," said he, ** of having a Reformed 
Parliament, if they do not applj a remedy to 
the existing distress? and what will the pec^tle 
think of a Befonned Pariiament having sat so 
many weeks, withoot attempting any one meas* 
me in behatf of the distressed? JKstress, gen- 
eral, extreme» nnnatoral, is greater than in any 
former period of our hisfeoiT. la agricnltare, 
one-half have more labor than they can bear, 
while the other half have nothing to do; and 
yet the laborer can prodooe four times more than 
is required for the support of himsftlf and his 
family. Xn manafactares the proportion of the 
prodoce to the wants of the laborer is stiU great- 
er, bat matters, instead of getting better, are 
daily getting wobw» Labor is badly paid; nuura- 
factnres scarcely carried on with a profit, in 
some with a loss; oommeroe is declining in the 
same proportion ; and sach is the distress of the 
shipping interest that two thirds of the shippii^ 
in the Thames are onder mortgage, whidi is 
not foreclosed only because it is not considered 
worth the redemption. Hie poor-rates have 
doubled in real weight, frwn the price of the 
prodnoe from which they are paid having been 
haired. There are 100,000 men walking about 
London in search of employment. In many 
parts of the oonntiy, able-bodied men are work- 
ing night and day for Ss, or 7<. 6d. a week, and 
often can earn no more than 4<. England may 
be divided into two classes— the distressed and 
the affluent In the first class are included the 
whole land-holders, in the last the bond and 
fund holders. The former are depressed by 
charges on their estates, which were to be paid in 
a currency GO per cent, dearer than that in which 
they were contracted ; the latter are enriched 
by receiving £90 in gold for their X60. The 
Umd-holden in these circumstances can not con- 
tribute to a war, and the fund-holders will not, 
because it wiU reduce their £90 back to £$0. 
Thus we do not venture iM take a decided part 
in foreign transactions, and surrender Antwerp 
to Prance and Constantino[4e to Russia, rather 
than endanger the ill-gotten gains of the class 
whom it has been our sole object to enrich. 

• Paics OP Wbbat vsa QvAaraa, 1880 to 1833. 
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I The resoR of the distress is an enonnoas in- 
, crease of crime. These deplorable eflfiecta are 
all owing to the alteration made on the cnr- 
rencT, which it had been said would only alter 
prices 4 per oent^ bat had in real- , p^^ j^^ 
ity lowered them, and in the same MardiSi.isss, 
p r o p o r ti on reduced the gains of tl^ snd Ann. Reg. 
pradncing classes, 100 per cent"' lfi».M»- 

If ost of the facts stated in the preceding nz|pi- 
ment were too well known to be true • 57. 
to admit of eontroversy; bot^ without Answer of 
denying them. Ministers contented Ministen. 
themselves with streancmsly resisting an inquiry 
i into the currency. " The real aim of the mo- 
tion now made lor inquiry into the distresses 
of the coontry is to cfiect a change in the cnr- 
rency-«-a sabiect which, if discnssed at all, 
should be bffought forward in a separate motion. 
Great distress certainly exists, chiefly aznon<; 
the laboring classes of the oommanity; but it 
is not greater than it has been at various pmods 
before. Among certain classes, paiticnlarly the 
hand4oom wesrers, there certainly is great suf- 
fering, and in some districts there is much dis- 
tress among the aoricnkuristB ; bat that is by 
no means universaUy the case. It is absurd to 
say tradesmen are living on their capital; if 
this were the case, trade would speedily be an- 
nihilated. What good would a committee do ? 
The causes of the suflering are beyond the reach 
of legislation. If the motion for its appoint- 
ment is carried, it wiH lead to the univer»Ed be- 
lief that the currency is going to be tampered 
with, and diis will necessarily canse m general 
stagnation of credit, by which the existing dis- 
tress will only be increased." Notwithstanding 
all the weight of Qovemment, however, and of 
the capitaluts who had got the command of the 
greater part of the borou|^ the mo- « Ann-He;. 
tion was only rejected by a majraity 1833, 149, 
of 34— the numbers being 192 to 158.* ^^^ 

However resolutely Ministers mi|^t resist any 
inquiry into die currency, and endeav- 59, 
or to palliate the existing distress, Tbebiidget 
th^re were none in the community ^ '^^- 
who felt it more acutely, for it was brought un- 
der their notice in the most sensible of aU forms 
— ^by the falling off in the revenue. Notwith- 
standing the ample reductions made in the pre- 
ceding year, already noticed, this decline of the 
revenue, arising partly from the reduction of 
taxation so largely made in the last three years, 
partly from the general distress, was such that, 
in the year encUng 6th April, 1882, there had 
been a deficiency of £1,240,000. This defi- 
ciency, however, was mem than compensated 
by the unflinching reductions made in 1832-3, 
which amounted to no less than £2,498,000, and 
gave for that year an excess of income above 
expenditure of £1,487,000. This was effected, 
not by any corresponding increase of income, 
that for 1838 being only £235,000 more than 
for 1882, but by whokaale redaetUmt ia the army 
and navif, irhich amounted in one year to no 
less 4han £1,800,000. These reductions were 
secured by selling off old stores and buying no 
new ones in the navy, and bf sreat reductions, 
chiefly in pensions and retired allowances, in 
the army. But having by these means gained 
a respectable surplus, though at the expense of 
the armaments essential for the national de- 
fense, Government gave the most convincing 
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proof of the preMoie of the new interest which, 
fpf the opermtion of the Refonn Bill, had got the 
oommand of the oonntry, and of the disregard 
of the futnre which was hereafter to character- 
ixe British legislation. Having thus got a sur- 
pins estimated at £1,672,000, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer proposed a reehcHon of taxation 
to Ae amount of £1,349,000, chiefly on soap and 
cotton, leaving only a surplus of £516,000 on the 
estimated income for the succeeding year, to 
go to the paying off of national debtl Even 
this great sacrifice of the future to the present 
dad not satisfy the Radicals; and Mr. Hume 
loudly complained that the whole estimated sw- 
pirns 'was not appUed to the reduction of taxa- 
s Put Deb ^^°' ^® ^^ ^^ fresB his motion, 
Apni 19,1831; however, to a division, and the 
An. Reg. 1833, budget, as proposed by Ministers, 
!*•*» >*'• passed without farther opposition.^ 

This result, which was unexpected m the first 
budget with the Reformed Farlia- 
Rflpe^oToBid ment, arose from the determination 
half of tlM of the different parties, by separate 
mall-tax ear- niotions, to secure for themselves 
StiiSi if^ the desired reduction of taxation, 
without the sfightest regard to the 
efl^Bci they would have, if carried, on the general 
state of the revenue, or^aintenance of the arm- 
aments indispensable for the national independ- 
ence. This soon appeared. The taxes which 
Iioid Altfaorpe proposed to take off amounted to 
£1,349,000,* and they were at once agreed ta 
Bat in addition to this. Sir W. Ingilbv, one of 
the members for Lincolnshire, moved in com- 
mittee, that the malt-tax should be reduced from 
20s. 8dL to 10«. per ouarter, being more than a 
half. He calcnlatea that the loss to the reve- 
nue would be £1,500,000, at the utmost; the 
present ]ht>duce of the tax being £4,826,000, 
and a greatly increased consumption being with 
certainty to be relied on. This reduction was 
justified by the mover, on the ground that the 
agricultural interest was the one in the whole 
commanity which was suffering most from the 
vast reduction of prices ; it was the only one to 
which no sensible relief had been given, by a 
redaction of taxation, during the last five years. 
It was strongjiy opposed by Lord Althorpe, who 
alleged, and probably with truth, that the loss to 
the revenne, from the remission of this tax, 
would be at least £2,500,000, and would entire- 
ly defeat the object of Government in proposing 
more moderate reductions for the benefit of aU 
parties. So strong, however, was the sense of ■ 
the extreme depression of the agricultural inter- 
s Pari. D«b ^^ owing to the fall of prices, that 
Aprdto, 1833; ^^ reduction proposed was carried 
An. Res. 1833, against Ministers by a miyority of 
151. las. 10— the numbers being 162 to 152.« 

This unexpected result threw Ministers into 
M. g'cat embarrassment, the more so 
If iaisten bv that their defeat had come from the 
Kt'tiieTiSe ^*"^®^ interest, in which the strength 
rneinded. ^^ ^^® Conservatives lay, and was 
April so.' against the towns, in which their 

•vis.: Tiles £87,000 

Marine Insonaoe 100,000 

AdT«rtiaeineots 75,000 

Aaeeeaed Taxes 944,000 

Cotton 800,000 

Soap 59S.000 



Reg., 1888, p. 147. 

Vol. IIL— I 



£1,84»,000 



own principal supporters were to be found. 
After deliberation, however, they resolved not 
to resign, but to endeavor to get the vote re- 
scinded ; and they did this in a very skillful 
way, by playing off the urban against the rural 
interests. The boroughs were all extremely 
anxious to get quit of the house and window 
duties, which pressed hard upon their inhabit- 
ants, and most of their representatives were 
pledged without delay to effect their abolition. 
Sir John Key, one of the London members, 
had given notice of a motion for their repeal, 
which stood for April 80. Lord Althorpe on the 
29th moved as an amendment to that motion, 
'^ That a great deficiency of revenue would be 
occasioned by the redaction of the malt du^ to 
ten shillings per quarter, and by the repeal of 
the duties on houses and windows, which could 
only be supplied by the substitution of a gener- 
al tax upon property ; and that, as the effect of 
that would be to change the whole financial 
system of the country, it was inexpedient to 
flidopt it.** This skillful device plainly and truly 
brought the effects of the proposed reductions 
insisted for by the country and city parties re- 
spectively before the Houses and it had the de- 
sired effect The House accepted the lesser 
evil to eschew the greater, and, with the terrors 
of a property-tax befwe their eyes, rescinded 
their former vote, and by a majority of 385 te 
131 supported Lord Althorpe*s motion. A mo- 
tion of Sir John Key for the repeal , p^^ j^j^ 
of the house and window tax was 991, April 30, 
next day negatived by a majority 1833; An. Res. 
of 273 to 124* ♦ ^ 18»»» W ^^' 

Ministers and their immediate adherents is 
the country congratulated themselves * ^. 
on this narrow escape, and tiie large RemAtvof 
majorities by which both of the ob- theae votes 
noxious taxes were ultimately sup- •n pabUe 
ported in the House of Commons. **''*"***"• 
More experienced observers, however, argned 
ill for the stability of a Government which had 
thus early come into direct collision, on a ques* 
tion deeply interesting to them, with their ur- 
ban supporters, who held the majority of the 
House of Commons in their hands. And the 
few thoughtful men in the country who looked 
beyond passing events, and were anxious to see 
how the new constitution was practically to 
work on the conduct of affairs,, presaged much 
future embarrassment and evil from a state of 
things where large parties in the Legislature 
were tied, by the imperious commands of their 
constituents, to vote for the repeal of any taxes 
immediately affecting themselves, without the 
least regard to the elect it would have on the 
general finances or safety of the country ; and 
Oovemment had no other resource to elude this 
fierce demand but by playing off the one party 
against the other, and terrifying both with the 
threat of laying on another tax in the highest 
degree obnoxious to both. 

It soon appeared how much Ministers had 
lost in the eyes of the most numerous and noisy 
of their supporters, by their resistance to the 

* It appeared firon a reinm qooled by Lord Althorpe in 
this detMte, that the total inhabited hooaee at this time 
wae 9,846,070, of which only 480/07 paid the tax. U 
affected therelbre only a fhiction or the commnaltv ; bat 
as tlkat flraetion was the one in which the retnm of a ma- 
jority of the Heaee of Commons was vested, Ita dtapleaa- 
ure was moat fonnidaUe to Mlalatars. 
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kmdljr-ezpreMed demand of the nilMm oomtit- 
_ neiieiefl for a reduction of the bor- 
Rapid deeUiM dens affecting themselTea. Sir John 
in the popa- Cam Hobhouse, the Secretary for 
Urity ofMin- Ireland, having pledged himaelf to 
"'^^"' vote for the repeal of the ao a e—cd 

tazea to his conatitnents in Weatminster, re- 
signed office and his seat for Weatminster, aa 
he conld not vote for their repeal against the 
Goremment ; and he was thrown oat on a new 
election, and CoL Evans, a more Radical mem- 
ber, returned. Sir Francis Bnrdett, Ifr. W. H. 
Brougham, and Dr. Lnshington, who had abo 
voted against the repeal, were called on to re- 
ngn their seats for Weatminster and the Tower 
Hamlets. In almost every parish in London 
public meetings were held, at which it was rec- 
ommended in resolutions to adopt the Irish 
mode of agitation, by refusing to nay as s e ss e d 
taxes, and associations were fanned for the pur- 
pose (xf mutual co-opecation. A large puUie 
meeting was held in the open air near Cold- 
bathfields prison, at which it was resolved **to 
adopt preparatoiy measures for holding a na- 
tional convention, as the only means of obtain* 
ing and securing the rights of the people ;" and 
this was done in defiance of a proclamation from 
the Home Office prohibiting the meeting mb il- 
legal, and dangerous to the public peace. One 
of the police was killed with a dagger, and 
another severely wounded in attempting to dis^ 
perse the assemblage : the coroner's jury bron^t 
m a verdict of justiSabie homicide ; and the ver* 
diet having been quashed by the Court of King's 
Bench as contrary to evidence, tbe murderer was 
brought to trial on an indictment and acquit- 
ted. The same agitation prevailed in all the 
oreat towns in the provinces. The Birmingham 
Political Union, so lately the multitudinous sup- 
porter of Ministers, and to whose offloe-bearers 
Lord John Russell had written, pending the Re- 
form Bill, that *' the whisper of a faction can not 
prevail against the voice of the people of En- 
gland,** now met and passed a resolution, '' That 
his Majesty's Ministers, by violating the consti- 
tution of Ireland, reusing all inquiiy into pub- 
lic distress, by continuing the taxes on houses 
and windows, and esnecially by absolutely for- 
cing on the country tne whole of the mah>tax, 
after the House of Commons has deliberately 
resolved only three days before to abolish it 
partially, have betrayed the confidence of the 
people ; and, therefore, that his Majesty should 
be implored to dismiss /rmn his oomidls men who 
had proved themselves so utterly unable or un- 
t xn. Reg. willing to extricate the country from 
1833^ ifta, the difficulties and dangers with which 
W»- it is surrounded."* 

. It was now evident that the Reform Ministry 
03. had undergone the usual fate of aU 
Patriotic eon- who attempt to coerce a movement 
duct of boih which they themselves have put in 
£3'"Si"SS5. jnotion. Like the Girondists of 
•errativeOp- France, when thev began to do so 
posiUon. they immediately became more un- 
popular even than their Conservative opponents. 
The Government hung only by a thread ; a coa- 
lition of the Conservatives with the Radicals on 
any question on which they could vote in com- 
mon miffht any day throw them into a minori- 
ty. In uiese circumstances the conduct of Min- 
isters was as magnanimous as that of the Con- 



servative leaders was wise and patriotic. Tlie 
former pursued a steadfitft course, amelioratinf; 
our institutions in many respects, and reaMmng 
many real abases; while the latter supported 
them in all such nrcgects, and lent them their 
aid in repressing the violent inroads of a danger- 
ous or revolutionary character whidi were at- 
tempted to be forced upon them bj the ptreaanre 
from vriihont. England then reaped the frniti 
of her free institntions, and the long training 
of bar statesmen to public life and duties. But 
for this wise and paitriotic course of the leaden 
on both sides in the House of Commons, it may 
safely be affirmed that the constitution and ]ib> 
erties of England woold inevitably have perish- 
ed as those of France did in 1780, during the 
first transports consequent oo the passing of the 
Reform BilL 

The first great measure which was bron^t 
forward was that of the Baux Chab- ^ 
TSB, which expired and required to ittjuow'iiaf 
be renewed this year; and this led to the Bank 
a change attended widi the most im- 9^^' 
portent political efibcts in the cuiren- ' 
cy of the oountxy. Lord Althorpe brought for- 
ward the Government pkm on the subject on the 
81st May, and in so doing be stated correctly 
** that the principle on wbieh the Bank bas hith- 
erto acted in the management of its afiairs, and 
which seems to have oeen fully approved oif 
is this, to keep one-third of bnltion in proportion 
to its liabilities ; to allow the public to act on 
the currency, and not to force it by artificial 
means ; to allow their circulation gradmaUif lo 
dinmmsk when the txehoMffes were against this 
comtnfj and the drain of bullion becaine great ; 
and when the exchanges turned in our favor, 
and the bullion came back, to let the cirenlation 
gradually expand in proportion, Hiere was rea- 
son and experience in favor of this princifde, 
and the regular publication of the Bank ac- 
counts would always show whether it had been 
adhered to. The Bank, therefore, was to be r^ 
quired to make a weekly return to the Treasniy 
of the amount of bills and notes in circulation, 
and also of deposits, and that the average of 
such issues and deposits should be published 
quarterly. The monopoly of the Bank was to 
extend to sixlr-five miles round London — that 
is to say, no bank of issue consisting of more 
than six partners waa to be permitted within 
that distance. The Charter was to "be renewed 
for twenty-one years, with power to the Gov- 
ernment at the end of ten years to break it off. 
Bank of England notes were to be made a kgal 
tender everjf where, except at the Bank itself and 
branch hanks. The usury laws were to be re- 
pealed, to the efiect of withdrawing aD bills at 
less than three months from their operation. 
One-fourth of the debt due by the ooantiy to 
the Bank, which amounted to £14,000,000, was 
to be paid off, and £120,000 a year cut off from 
the allowance made to that establishment for 
carrying on the public business, and , ^ ^ 
royal diarters were to be granted 1933^ \^^' 
for the establishment of joint-stock 106 i'PaiL 
banks in the country beyond the S^f^aM 
limits of the Bank's monopoly."* "•^"' *™" 
So little was tiie vital importance of this 
subject understood in the country, that these 
proposals passed into law without any very se- 
rious opposition from any quarter. The lead- 
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en of die efaeapenhig jMurtj, hawerestf were allTC 
Qj^ to the tendency of tiie danae dedar- 

AxfaaMoc ing bank-notes a legal tender, b» a 
a^aiiuAtiMbai nrtual depaitnre ftvmi the prindple 
^^^^^''^^ of the bill of 1819. Itwaaaigned 
br Sir Robert Peel: "This is an incipient depart- 
ure from a aietalMo dmoency, and a kuige stride 
toward a paper one. It wiU angment the ciiv 
ralation of the Bank of SIngland notes, as they 
are declared a legal tender to all practical pnr- 
jMses; and diminish that of the counlary bank- 
ers, as thej can not on demand be converted at 
die ofBces iram whence they haye been issued 
as heretofore. It may be tme, that in the case 
of an internal comraerotal panic arising from the 
t emporar y discredit of conntiy bankers, there 
woold be a great benefit in their being able to 
meet a ran witii Bank of England paper; but 
that is not a snfficient aignmeDit foe so great a 
change, BO entire a d^Mrtme firom the estalv- 
Ikhed principle of a legal tender. Is there any 
man-vdio can contemplate witiiout alarm the 
c o n yer s ioB of the ri|^t of the holder of a bank-- 
note to get it conwted into gold, into a right 
merd|y to get Bank of Bngluid notes? ibiy 
law wli»di compelled a man to lake the notes 
of a bank which he distrusted in Ueu of gold is 
an act of tyranny. Can an act of Parliament 
give people confidence in a banking estaUish* 
ment ? Can it make popple r^ard a bank-note 
equHFalent to goM ? Why is it now that checki 
to a Unrge amount are more frequently paid by 
London bankers by checks on the Bank of En- 
I^BriDd than by gold ? Simpfy because -diey are 
not declared by act of Partiament a legal tend- 
er. Dedare ixtm juch, and they become as- 
$i gnats, and may be depredated as such. Bnrfce 
expieaeed this well when he said, ' Your notes 
are current on the Boyal Exchange beeaux they 
are not so in Westminster Hall.' The doctrine 
always maintained hitherto has been, * Tou may 
imne what paper yon please, provided you wiU 
undertake to pay it on demand in the precious 
metab.' To take one partacular species of pa- 
per and give it a valne above every other sort, 
^ PtrL Deb. ^ ^^ ™^^ extraordinary mode of 
jQBe 4, 1883; increasing public confidence in a 
^S!K %$>:.. P«per correnqr that ever was de- 

On the other hand, it was maintained by Lord 
OS. Althorpe and Mr. Baring: ''The 

Anavrerorthe obs^Dction to the declaring bank- 
GovermMoc. n^tes a legal tender arises from a 
misconception of the object for which it is ii>- 
tended. The object is not so much to meet the 
demands on conntiy bankers for their notes, 
as those for their deposits. The amount of 
notes issued by country bankers in general bean 
but a very smidl proportion to tbdr engagements, 
on aeoonnt of deposits for meeting wluch th^ 
are obliged, in times of pressure, to apply to the 
Bank of inland for bullion. It is to guard 
against that pressure on the Bank diat it has 
been deemed advisable to make the bank-note 
a legal tender; for in a case of commercial 
panic, as was the case in 1835^ the countiy 
bankers sent up to London, not only for sover- 
eigns to pay their notes, but likewise for gold to 
meet thdr other engagements. The Bank might 
then be called upon to drain its coffers, not mere- 
ly for the purpose of snpplving the real demands 
upon die ooQBtry banhen ffit &eir notes, but also 



for meeting die entire demand for the amount 
of their deposits. Many country bankers, who 
maintained only a £15,000 or £20,000 note ciiw 
culation, required as high a sum as £100,000 for 
the latter purpose. The Bamk of England was 
placed, therefore, in this sitnadon, diat they 
must have gold enough to deal out for these two 
purposes, and it is that which renders it advisa- 
ble that Bank of England notes should be de- 
clared a legal tender. Country bankers are now 
obliged 4o^ deposit securides — say Government 
stodk-^with their correspondents in London, 
to meet their issues ; so that the only difier- 
ence infill be, that they will bring back gold in 
the one case, and Bank of England notes in die 
other. Any measure tending to support the 
credit of the Bank of England was a general 
benefit to the conntiy, for if the Bank were 
shaken, all other credit would at once be de- 
stroyed." Upon this debate the Government 
proposals were carried by a majority of 214 to 
156, with the slight change that ipui. Deb. 
£5 notes were to be paid in gold Jane i, 1833; 
if demanded by the countiy bank- An. Reg. 18SS, 
ers, bat not notes above that snin.^ ' 

This debate is very remarkable, both as ush- 
ering in an important change in the 07, 
monetary system of the countiy, ReflecUons 
which was ere long attended with ^n this de- 
the most important effects, but as ^^' 
affording a most extraordinaiy instance of the 
short-sighted views entertained at that period, 
even by die ablest and most experienced men, 
on this subject. The bill was evidendy a stop, 
and a most important one, toward the restora- 
doa of a paper currency, and as such it was no 
wonder diat it excited the alarm of Sir R. Peel 
and the cheapening party. It obriously tended, 
by enlarging the drculadon, to stimulate indus- 
try of every kind, and in consequence elevate 
prices. But the extraordinary thing is this: 
the promoters of the bill saw dearly the pressure 
to which the Bank of England was frequendy 
exposed, in consequence of the demands made 
upon it to meet those of every kind upon the 
countiy bankers, and they thought they snffi- 
dendy guarded against this danger by making 
bank-notes above £5 a legal tender, and bank- 
notes only payable in gold at the Bank itself. 
But thev did not see, what the event ere long 
too fatally proved, that this postponed the dan- 
ger only to increase it, and that the augmented 
transacdons and engagements to which the 
change would of course giye rise, could issue in 
nothing, when a dram/ram external ceaues ael in 
vptm tht gold of the ootuUrv, but augmented em- 
barrassment to the Bank and danger to the 
country. The protecdon afforded by bank-notes 
above £5 bdng declared a legal tender, great as 
long as thare was no enhanced demand for gold, 
became worse than nugatonf when such a de- 
mand grew serious, and the increased paper of 
the country was all poured, as tkromgh ajumel^ 
vmm the Bank of England for conversion into gold. 
This is exacdy what took place in after-times, 
as the sequd of this History will abundandy 
demonstrate ; an^then this change in the mone- 
tary system, while the %UHmate principU of con- 
vertibility into gold was adhered to, is to be re- 
garded as one of the main causes of the tran- 
sient prosperity of 1885 and 1836, the railway 
mania of 1845 and 1846, the terrible monetaiy 
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crises of 1838 and 1847, and the final adoption 
of Free Trade, with all its incalculable conse- 
quences, as the basis of the commercial poHcj 
of the conntiy. 
The approaching termination of the Charter 
of the East India Company, which ex- 
East India PJ'^ <^ ^® same time as that of the 
aneation : Bank of Eng^nd, rendered it neces- 
feding of Baiy at this time for Goremment to 
ttecooatry j^^j ^j^^ ^^^^ question inTohed in 

onr Eastern dominions. On this sub- 
ject a very strong feeling existed in the conntiy, 
founded, as most of such feelings are, on antici- 
pated advantages to the majority. The great 
Dody of the merchants and traders of Great 
Britain beheld with enrious eyes the vast trade 
to India and China now monopolized by the 
East India Company, and indulged in warm 
and exaggerated expectations of the boundless 
streams of wealth which would flow into the 
oofiers of the countiy generally, and their own 
^n particular, if that trade were thrown open to 
the vigor and activity of p*ivate enterprise. 
These ideas, natural, or rather unavoidable in 
the circumstances, and in some degree well 
founded, had long been fermenting in the minds 
of the mercantile portion of the community, and 
many able pamphlets had appeared, advocating 
in the strongest terms this side of the question. 
Two of the chief arguments relied on in these 
publications, were the great reductions which 
would take place in the price of tea from the 
effects of free competition in the trade to China, 
and the vast market which would be opened to 
British manufactures Arom the opening of the 
boundless realms of the Celestiu Empire and 
India to the productions of British industiy. 
E!q)erience soon proved that these views, though 
^ no means entirely fallacious, were very much 
exaggerated ; but in the mean time they were 
general and irresistible. Right or wrong, thev 
were so strongly entertained by the borough 
communities possessing a decided majority in 
the House of Ck>mmon8, that they could not be 
disregarded; and Government acted wisely in 
bringing in such a balanced and temperate 
measure as satisfied the just demands of the 
1 Add. Rag. advocates for an extension of the 
1833, 179, trade, without endangering the gen- 
160. eral frame of our Indian possessions.' 

The Government plan, which, with a few in- 
09^ considerable alterations, was adopt- 
Ooverninent ed by Parliament, consisted of three 
plMon the parts. By the firet, it was proposed 
•«g«ct« tQ continue for nineteen years the 
political government of their possessions in India 
in the "Eemt India Company. By the second, 
the trade to China was to be entirely thrown 
open, and the monopoly of the Company in re- 
sard to it was to cease. By the thiro, the privi- 
teges of the Company, as a trading body, were 
to cease in India itself^ upon condition of 
their obtaining from Gtovemment an annuity of 
£680,000 a year for forty years, to be charged 
on the revenue of the territory of India. "Ais 
annuity was the amount of the diridends the 
Company at the time paid lo the holders of 

<Pari Deb ^^^' "^^^ ^°' ^ ^^^ profits of their 
Jane is, capital engaged in trade.* These pro- 
183S ; Ann. posals were in the main so reasonaole, 

ncF'im^' '^^^ ^ completely in unison with the 
17V, 183. g^Q^^ yq|q0 of the country on the 



subject, that they excited very little Ofmosition ; 
but some fects were stated by Ministers in brin^;. 
ing forward the measure, which weD illustrated 
its bearing and importance. 

On the part of Ministers, it was stated by Lord 
AMiorpe and Mr. Charles Grant: '*It .^ 
may be admitted that there are some Argumeot 
evils in the system of administration orMiniecers 
in India, but upon the whole there ^'pV^ 
can be no doubt that the condition "* ^^ 
of the people of that country under their ibrmer 
governments was greatly wone than it now is. 
They now enjoy a greater securi^ of life and 
property than tiliey have ever done, save under 
the wise and beneficent rule of one of the Moignl 
monarchs, whose rule, as an exception to the 
general case, is the subject of praise among 
them to the present day. During forty years 
the government of the Company has been the 
greatest possible blessing to India, for it has 
stopped private wars, and terminated the in- 
cessant leuds of rajah against rajah, attended 
with such ruin and devastation to the country. 
Within the last twenty years the native popula- 
tion have acquired a political existence, ani 
being secured (n their rights and property, they 
are beginning to feel the value of the laws, toA 
of a regular administration of justice. It seems 
desirable not to break in upon a system whidb, 
with some undoubted impeifectioBs, is, upon the 
whole, woridng well ; and theref^nre it is not at 
present proposed to interfere with the political 
government of India by the East India Company. 

*' With regard, again, to the trade at present 
eigoyed under the exclusive Charter, 
the law seems to stand in a different r>^„J(l,' ^ 
Situation. Public opinion m this 
country has long declared against the CompanVs 
monopoly of the China trade, and the nigencr 
with which its abolition is how passed for, 
arises from the marked change in favor of free 
trade which is now taking pUce in the whole 
commercial policy of the countiy. Latterly, 
toov that trade, so much the object of envy to 
the mercantile community, has become much 
less profitable. That with India is abandoned 
by the Company without resistance, for the best 
of all reasons, that it has been found, in their 
hands, instead of a profit, to be attended with a 
loss. Taking an average of five years for fifteen 
years back, during the first period the profits of 
that trade were £1,500,000, during the next 
£880,000, and during the last only £730,000. 
This great diminution is not to be ascribed to 
any falling off in the demand for tea, but en- 
tirely to the great increase of the private traders, 
who within a few yean have sprung up fh>m 
small beginnings to a very great magnitude. 
In 1814 they owned only 1000 tons ; in 1829 it 
had swelled to 60,000. The trade of the Com- 
pany to and fitmi China, exports and imports, 
was £18,600,000; in 1880 it had sunk to 
£11,600,000. The increase in the private trade, 
during the same period, had been as remarkable 
as the diminution of ihe privileged. In 1814 
the private exports and imports amounted to 
£9,000,000; in 1880 they had swelled to 
£81,000,000. In the face of these facts it is 
impossible to contend that the monopoly of the 
Company will not ere long sink before the ef- 
forts of the private traders, even if Parliament 
do not interpoae to Hgaliie the traffic 
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** With regard to the trade to Hindostan, as 
the Companr agree to its being thrown 
open, and themseWes abandoning it, 
nothing need be said npon that point, 
excepting in so far as the arrangement for par- 
ing a sum eqnal to the dividend on their stooc, 
oot of the revennes of India, is concerned. No 
pan of die £630,000 a year, stipulated as an 
indemnitj lor giving it np, is to come from the 
exchequer of Great Britain ; it is to be exclu- 
sively loTied on the territorial revenues of In- 
dia. The payment of this annuity is to continue 
for forty years, at the end of which time it is 
to be succeeded by the payment to the Com- 
pany of a debt of £12,000,000, the interest of 
which was to be defrayed from the revenue of 
India. The revenue of that country in 1828-9 
was £22,000,000, and its debt £40,000,000-* 
httfe more than two years' income. There can 
be no doubt, therefore, of the solvency of the 
Indian government, and the expense of it will 
be farther reduced by the proposed change of 
having four presidencies insteaid of three. It is 
proposed to put Europeans and natives under 
the same laws, and subject them to the same 
punishments ; and also to establish a regulation 
that no nadve of India shall be pre- 
vented from holding offices or em- 
ployment under government on the 
grounds either of his color, birth, or 
religion."* 

So completely did these views coincide with 
73^ those of both Houses of Parliament, 
Tte bffl as well as the entire mercantile com- 
mswaboch munitv of the country, that the bill 
HoiiMia. passed both Houses without a divi- 
sion. Lord EUenborough in the House of 
Peers, and Mr. Buckingham in the Commons, 
merely stigmatized it, without a vote, as a crude 
and ill-digested piece of legislation, which could 
be attended with no beneficial results. Experi- 
ence, however, has now shed a clear and certain 
light on this subject, and demonstrated that the 
bill, in its main provisions, was wisely conceived, 
and that the apprehensions expressed as to its 
operation were unfounded.* During the fifteen 
years preceding, the Company's exports of man- 
ufactured cottons to India had dwindled almost 

* Pboorbss op East India and China Export Tbadb 
FBOM 1887 TO 1849. 
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to nothing, while those of the private merchants 
had come to exceed £1,500,000 sterling. The 
increase of the export of British manufactures 
to India and China has been so great since the 
trade was thrown open, that it has in twen^ 
years more than tripled — ^a change inferring not 
only a great benefit to the mandTacturen of this 
coimtiy, but also a vast increase in the comforts 
and capability of consumption of the inhabitants 
of Hindostan. Bishop Heber had observed, and 
strongly commented on, in his valuable Travels, 
the growing taste for English com- i j^g^, i^^g, 
forts and manufactures among the 1833,184,167; 
natives of India, and the result S**?'*? ?*V 
has proved that his anticipations, fg? {{.sa^rj 
from the eflRscts of throwing open M'6iiUoeh's ' 
the trade, have been fully real- ^-oxDm. Diot. 
ized.> «»• 

In one particular, however, a different judg- 
ment must be formeid ; and it is the -^ 
more important, because it points iiguctlo^doiie 
to the principal danger with which by this »ct to 
representative institutions are at- the natives of 
tended. In so for as the people of ° ^ 
India were concerned, the injustice committed 
by this change was obvious and flagrant. Evenr 
thing was done to promote the commercial and 
manufacturing interests of England, but nothing 
for those of Hindostan. English cotton goods 
were admitted for a nominal duty into India, 
and with such efiect that it was the boast of our 
merchants that, with cotton grown on the banks 
of the Ganges, they could undersell the manu- 
facturers of Hindostan in the supply of their 
own markets; but there was no corresponding 
advantage thought of to the industry of India 
in supplying the.nuurkets of this country. The 
steam-engine was brought, and with terrible 
effect, into competition with the loom ; but no 
steps were taken to prevent the latter being 
crushed by the former, or any counteracting ad- 
vantage being secured for other branches of 
Indian industry. The great increase of British 
export to India was an advantage, in one re- 
spect, to the natives of Hindostan, as it proved 
that they were purchasing articles of comfort 
cheiqMr than they could raise them at home ; 
but it was a very great evil in another, for these 
articles were furnished by foreign, not native, 
industry. The increase of British exports, in 
this view, is the measure, not of the benefit, but 
of the evil they have experienced from British 
conquest ; for every bale of cotton goods brought 
in from Manchester has extinguished one here- 
tofore raised on the banks of die Ganges. Not 
a whisper, however, was heard on this subject 
either in Parliament or the country ; and the 
English people, channed with having opened 
what seemed a boundless mai^et for Uieir man- 
ufactures in the realms of Asia, never bestowed 
a thought on the check which the extension of 
their trade must inevitably give to the native 
industry of these countries — a mark-worthy in- 
stance of the chief danger which besets repre- 
sentative institutions, and of the inherent weak- 
ness whioh affects those States where the powers 
of legislation are vested in one section of the 
community which is fully represented, and they 
are there used for its own separate advantage, 
without any regard to the interests of the un- 
represented portions of the State. 

Important as these questions, which occupied 
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the attention of the fint Refonned Parliament 
75. in the wry oommencement of its 
Tbe "West In- career, undoubtedly were, they yet 
dia QiMstion. yielded in magnitude and difficiOty 
to another which now for^ itself upon its at- 
tention. The Wbst hmvL Qusbtxon had now 
assumed a form, and acquired an inmortance, 
which could no longer be OTerlooked; and it 
was the more difficult to deal with, that it was 
not only likely to be attended wi^ the most 
momentous effects, social and political, both at 
home and in Ae colonies, but was of a kind 
which in the highest degree roused the passions 
in both parts ^ the empire. It was hard to 
say whether the sable Africans, who panted for 
what to them seemed the inestimable gift of 
freedom, identified in their minds with imme- 
diate cessation from toil, or the sincere British, 
who longed for the efiacing the stain of slavery 
from our institutions, were most excited on the 
subject, or longed most passionately for its im- 
mediate and xmqualified concession. Yet was 
the subject on all sides beset with difficulties ; 
and so numerous and appalling had they be- 
come, that it was difficult to determine wheth- 
er most peril would be incurred bj granting 
or withholding it, or whether the Auican race 
would be most blessed or cursed by gaining or 
losing the promised boon. 
It is historically known, and matter of oom- 
_ mon notoriety, how the negro race 

Sketch of the ^^ come to be settled in such great 
esrly settle- numbers in the West India Islands, 
meat of the and the adjoining Southern States 

wSunSJSl* of ^^ American Union. Negro 
slaves had, for a period of above 
two hundred years, been imported from the 
cofsts of Africa, and conveyed across the' At- 
lantic to the British colonies in the New World ; 
and so efficacious had their labor proved in 
clearing the American jungles, and bringing 
into civilization the rich soil which had accu- 
mulated during several thousand yean from the 
vegetable and animal remains of the primeval 
forests, that the importation of negroes had 
come to be attended with a very great profit, 
and the slave trade had become an important 
branch of British commerce. It had been au- 
thorized and regulated by several royal procla- 
mations and acts of Parliament, which not only 
permitted and enoouri^ed the cultivation of the 
newly-opened plantations by means of slaves, 
but the two most important commercial cities 
of western Britain, Liverpool and Glasgow, had 
mainly risen to wealth and greatness from the 
profits of this traffic. So great had it become, 
that nearly 800,000 Africans were, at the close 
of the war, settled in the British West India 
Islands, and above 2,500,000 in the adjoining 
Island of Cuba and the .^nerican continent. 
How revolting soever it may appear to our 
fe^ngs that so considerable a por- 
Necenritv ^^ ^ ^® human race should have 
gare rise to been in this manner torn up from 
thevssttrans- their native seats, and sntrjected 
Jf »i«» Jjj?* to forced labor in a distant hemi- 
negro race. ^pj^^,^^ nothing is more certain than 

that it was a step unavoi&ble in tbe progress 
of improvement, and one which, if righUy regu- 
lated, afforded the best prospect of effecting the 
ultimate civilisation of the negro race. A veiy 
•impiA season induced the transportation of the 



Africans in such numbers to the shores of 
Southern America and the West Lidies ; it was 
absolute necessity. The native Americans were 
too feeble in oonstitntion, and too inconsiderable 
in numbers, to effect the clearing of the prime- 
val forests of Virginia and Jamaica ; and audi 
as could be seized were fast wearing away un- 
der the frif^tful labcH* and atrocious severities 
of the Spanish mines. Experience had eren 
then shown, what time has since abundajutly 
proved, that the Eluropean race is incapable of 
underling labor in the field under the rays of 
a tropical sun, and that, in whatever number 
they might be sent out, they would perish as 
fast under the '^death-bestrodden gales" of the 
West India Islands. The negro race in Africa 
alone presented numbers adequate to the mag- 
nitude of the undertaking, and constitutions 
equal to the severity of its toil. Unlike the 
European, the negro thrives and prospers un- 
der the burning rays of a tropical sun, and can 
without danger undergo continuous labor in the 
field under its influence; and, strange to say, 
the oldest inhabitants of the globe, known to 
authentic history, have been found among the 
slaves of the West Indies.* 

Like all other great movements of the human 
race, brought about by the irresist- te. 
iUe laws of nature acting by phys- Beneficial r»- 
ical necessities or moral influence, SSttmnato- 
this vast transportation of mankind, ence of man-' 
however violent in its origin, or kiod will oUi- 
pamful in its completion, was cal- "»**^y «fl^«- 
culated to produce, and will ultimately confer, 
great benefits upon the species. It promiaed to 
effect what all the changes of time, and all the 
efforts of philanthropy nom the beginning of 
the world, had failed in accompli^ing — the 
ultimate civilization of the African race. The 
same cause of resistless force which has render- 
ed impossible the cultivation of tropical regions 
by European hands, has been equally fatal to all 
attempts at civilizing the tropics by Eurcqiean 
intellect. The climate of the mterior of Africa 
forbids the entrance of either. Not less de- 
structive than the burning deserts of the Sahara 
to invading armies, the heat of Central Africa, 
the poisonous jungles of the Niger and the Con- 
go, were utterly ruinous to European constitu- 
tions. The simple Africans, in their primeval 
forests, like their neighbors the ele|^ant and the 
rhinoceros, were shielded alike from the inva- 
sions and the commerce, the curses and bless- 
ings of civilization, by the impenetrable veil 
which nature had drawn around their habita- 
tions. A vast expanse, covering nearly a third 
of the habitable globe, peopled probably by 
many millions of mankind, has remained from 
the earliest times secluded from the rest of the 
world, unknown, save by a few adventurous 
travelers, to all ages, and foreign alike to the 
arts and the arms, the progress and the im- 
provements, of the rest of the species. 

But this extraordinary and anomalous posi- 
tion Of so large a portion of man- ^ 
kind was not destined to be of The slave- 
eternal endurance. A remedy for trade broaght 
it was found at length in the vice ^^^S^ ^ 
and selfi shness aiace of the savage ^ ""«*'"• 

* One well-known instance to that of an old negro 
alare in Jamaica, who diod at ths a^e of one hundred aod 
eighty years. 
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mad eniliBed r^ons of the world. Nature had 
inplaiited a bunrier between the interior of 
ikfiica and the rest of the species, impenetrable 
to dvyiaedf but not to savage man ; it coold not 
Iw traversed by the Bntopean, hot it was easy 
of passage to the negro. The swamps of the 
Niger were fatal to every attempt to cuetnd the 
stream with the arts or ihe arms of the sons of 
Japhet ; but multitndes of the family of Ham 
dtsemded its waters in thatched canoes, attract- 
ed by their gold. The skve-trade did that 
which neither the power of conquest, nor the 
intercourse of commerce, nor the spread of 
knowledge conld effect; they conld not bring 
cifilizatioD to the negro; bat it brought the ne- 
gro to civilization. From one hunc&ed to two 
hundred tiiousand Africans were, daring half a 
oentary, torn from their native seats by savage 
violence, sold by savage cupidity, and trans- 
ported by Christian avarice through the horrors 
of the mid-passage to the shores of the New 
World ; but amidst the unutterable miseries of 
that scene of woe, a great, and in the end 
beneficial, operation of nature was effected* 
For the first time in the history of mankind, 
tiie Africans were brou^t into contact with the 
habits and arts of cirilixed life ; they were made 
to see its superiority, to desire its enjoyments, 
sometimes to submit to its labor. They have 
been now established in sach numbers in Amer- 
ica and the West Indies as to defy either erad- 
ication or removal ; they have been permanently 
located in situations where they are open to aU 
the infiaenres which elsewhere have led to prog- 
ress and the improvement of the species; and 
if the ne^ race is ever to be reclaimed or 
brought within the pale of cirilication in its 
native seats, it will be from the reflection of a 
Ught which was first struck amidst the slavery 
or the West Indies. 
Toward the attainment, however, of these ben- 
eficial ends, and the working out 
BeDe£i'al ef- ^^ ^^ designs of Proridence in this 
feMoTUMilx- vast frnrced emigration, one thing 
iof of negroes n^as absolutely necessary, and that 
jy;^**"**' was, that the negroes should be- 
come ^cUymooni and fixed laborers 
on the soil. The transition ftom a movable to 
a durable residence is the most important In 
Uie gradoal relaxation of the bonds of slavery. 
The condition of the serf is half-way to, and 
often superior in comfort to, that of the free 
laborer. This transition was early made in the 
West Indies, and inmiense were the benefits 
widi which it had been attended. The pangs of 
•eparation from kindred and home were over ; 
the horrors of the middle passage were past ; 
they had become permanently located on fixed 
estates ; they had ac<}uired homes, and all the 
endearments and et^yoyments of domestic ex- 
istence. Experience had proved that the Afri- 
can race was capable not only of maintaining 
its own numbers, but of rapidly augmentinff on 
the other side of the Atlantic. Eic^t hundred 
thousand negroes in the British West India 
Islands had already formed the nucleus of a 
vast sable population in the Gulf of Mexico; 
and on the adjoining American shores the ne- 
gro race for long augmented faster than the 
Anglo^axons in the &»uthem States of the Un- 
ion.* The designs of Providence were rapidly 
* Tlie seals luu now tonied tbe otiier way ; tbe wUim 



approaching their completion ; the savage was 
on a great scale broueht in contact with the 
European, in regions vmere civilization was at- 
cessible, and improvement conld be attained. 

Towsj^ this blessed consummation, the stop- 
page of the slave-trade in 1807 by g|, 
the British Government eminently Salutaryeilbet 
contributed. In all schemes of of fixing the 
human improvement, it is of the ^IJIi^'States 
last importance- that the interests from the ees- 
of the agents employed in conduct- satlon of the 
ing it should be brought to bear ■^■▼e-t"^- 
ujpon the social changes from which ameliora- 
tion is expected; indeed, unless this is the case, 
little durable or really beneficial is in general 
to be expected. But the stoppage of the slave- 
trade at that period did this in the most emi- 
nent degree, for it rendered their preservation 
and increase essential to their masters' interest. 
His estates could not be cultivated by any other 
means. The well-being of the negro was sc- 
coxed by t^e same motive as the care of his cat- 
tle, or mules, or buildings ; they were essential 
to the production of Ins income. Under the 
infiuence of these causes, the AMcan race not 
only maintained their own numbers in the West 
Inma Islands, but they were rapidly advancing 
in the career of industry, comfort, and useful- 
ness. The West Indies at that period, with a 
population of 800,000 souls, constmied annually 
£8,800,000 worth of British manufactures, being 
nearfy £6 a head; a fact which speaks volumes 
as to their general well-being, and exceeding 
the average consumption of the British Islands^ 
and one hundred times that of Russia. Many 
cases of cruelty and oppression, without doubt, 
occurred where so many unscrupulous masters 
were invested with despotic power; but, gener- 
ally speaking, the condition of the negroes was 
eminently pAwperous, and incomparably more 
so than it had been in their native seats in Af- 
rica. Dwelling in cottages which, by a pre- 
scriptive usage, had become their own, sur- 
rounded by their gardens, their fimits, their 
children, they ttdiibited, generally speaking, a 
spectacle rarely witnessed in this world of care, 
and to which the eye of the philanthropist 
might turn with pleasure, even from the bright- 
est scenes of European civilisation. Doubdess 
the character of the master affected in a great 
degree the prosperity of his subjects, and the 
cruel or unfeeling had ample means of wreak- 
ing their vengeance on a helpless race. But 
tiiose were the exceptions, not the rule. In the 
great majority of cases, the negroes on the es- 
tates were in such easy and affluent circumstan- 
ces as would hardly be credible if not supported 
on undoubted and concurring testimony. 

They had generally two days a week, besides 
Sunday, daring which they might ^ 
work in their gardens or at day's prosperous 
wages on their own account; and mneral con- 
so pn^ific was nature in that be- *Uion of the 
nignant climate, and such the re- '^^S"'^' 
wwd of industry and good conduct, that indus- 

in ADwriea are incxeasing aomewhat ftster than the 
hlaeka, as the fbllowing table proreo : 

From 1790 to 1830, ineresse of whites, 80 per oent. 

From 1700 to 1890, Inerease of hlaeka, US per cent. 

From 1880 to 1840, whites Increaaed 30 per cept. 

From 1830 to 1840, blacka increaaed 25 per cent. 
—American Populatum Returns, 1840 ; Casby On Cot" 
9mzaHio% p. ST; TocQUBViLl.B'a AmsricOf 11. 339. 
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trions laboren, after having provided thenuelves 
and their ftunilies better than any peaaantiT in 
Europe, could laj by from their eamingB thirty 
pomdB a year. Their cottages were generally 
comfortable, often elegant ; artificial wants, civ- 
ilized vanities, were rapidly making progress 
among them; and the cheering spectacle of 
40,000 negroes in Jamaica having worked out 
or obtained by good conduct their own freedom, 
and prosecuting with respectabili^ and success 
the paths of honest industry, warranted the hope 
that the sable race in the end might become 
capable of bearing emancipation; and that, by 
permitting Time to work out the preat social 
change from bondage to fteedom with its usual 
slow pace and unerring wisdom, it might be 
effected, as it had been in many countries of 
modem Europe, in -so gradual a manner as to 
render it impossible to say when the one ceased 
and the other began. 

In these circumstances, the course which a 
Q. wise Govemment should have pur- 

Wbai should *^^ ^^ justice alike to the negroes, 
taftve been the planters, and the empire, was 
dooebythe clearly this: I. They should have 
GoTenunent. lo^g^d to a very moderate amount 
the existing heavy duty of 24<. a hundred weight 
on imported sugar, considering the sugar of 
Jamaica as much a part of domestic produce as 
the wheat of Essex. II. They should have cau- 
tiously introduced such changes as might, in 
the course of generations, have trained tne ne- 
groes to the habits requisite for freedom, and 
enabled them to bear its excitements vrithout 
danger to themselves and the community. The 
general establishment or encouragement of mar- 
riage, prohibition to separate by sale parent and 
child, husband and wife, or to sell the slaves 
away from the estate, are the most important 
of these means. III. The practice, which by 
usage had become general, should have been 
declared by law universal, of allowing them two 
days in the v^eek to work on their own account, 
an<i prohibiting all work for their masters on 
Sundays. IV. A right should have been de- 
clared in the negro to purchase his freedom 
from his master as soon as he could accumulate 
the market-value of his labor, which varied in 
general from £40 to £60. By these means, 
which are precisely Uiose which the Spaniards 
had practiced with such success on the main 
land of South America, and which are gradu- 
ally changing serfage into freedom in Russia, 
those only would h^ve been liberated from the 
restraints of slaveiy who had ailbrded a con- 
vincing proof that they had acquired those of 
civilization; full justice vrould have been done 
to the planters, by their receiving in every in- 
stance die full market-value of the slave; the 
negro population would have been gradually min- 
gled with a free black race, capable of influenc- 
ing them l^ their example, and teaching them 
by theii* habits. Thus the vast transition from 
savage to civilized life would have been accom- 
plished, as it had been in Europe and some parts 
of Southern America, so graaually as to be at 
once imperceptible and unattended with danger. 

A cause at once simple and irresistible has, 

g- in eveiy part of the world, in a cer- 

Necewlf y of tain stage of society, led to the es- 

aUivery In tablishment of slavery. It is ne- 

earty times, c^ssity. Such is the invariable aver- 



sion of savage man to eontinuoas and aevore 
labor, that tins repugnance has never been over- 
come in any part of the world but 1^^ the intro- 
duction and long continuance of the forced 1a- 
bor which forms the essence of slavery. When 
the easy, but casual and precarious, anpplj df 
animal wants by the chase is exhausted, the 
human race would every where perish or become 
stationary, if, before, the moral chains of arti- 
ficial wants were thrown round civilized, the 
physical restrictions of servitude were removed 
from savage man. As the forced labor of slaves 
is thus essential, for thousands of years, to the 
existence and progress of the species, so, in the 
circumstances in which it is required, it is the 
greatest possible blessing even to those wh<Hn 
in ignorance we pity for being subjected to its 
severities. Bad as is often the condition of the 
slave, it is, in early stages of socie^, better 
than the destitution of freedom. To the cap- 
tive in war it is the price of life, to the humble 
in peace it is the condition of existence. Food 
from a master is of value in aJl stages of soci- 
ety; in the early, before it can be obtained in 
anv other way, it is inappredahle. Slavery is 
a blessing when it first aims to soften the rig- 
ors of war out of the necessities of pristine ex- 
istence; it becomes a curse when it is con- 
tinued under circumstances when, from the al- 
tered condition of society, it is no longer re- 
quired. 

In justice to the English nation, which forced 
through, against the wishes of a 
large portion of the Legislature, the riogSsifc 
measuro of unquaUfied emandpa- emaacipaiioa 
tion at this time, it must be stated ^«s re|ected 
that the colonists in the West In- ^^ P*^' 
dies had, with unpardonable obsti- 
nacy, rejected the proposals of gradual amel- 
ioration of the negro population which had been 
made to them by the British Government. In 
particular, Mr. Canning, in 1828, had urged 
upon the local Legislature of the West India Isl- 
ands the adoption of certain measures calcu- 
lated to efiect the gradual abolition of slavery, 
and in the mean time sensibly ameliorate the 
condition of the slaves. Besolutions in terms 
of these propositions were unanimously adopted 
by Parliament.* But they met with a very un- 
favorable reception in the West Indies. Great 
alarm was felt there, not so much at what was 
actually proposed, as at the idea of imaferenee 
by the imperial Legislaiure ait aU; a state of things 
fraught, in their opinion, with great and imme- 
diate danger, and likely to excite the negro 
population to the worst atrocities. Bfr. Can- 
ning's resolutions, indeed, wero at first 
looked upon as declaratory mevely— as |^^ 
words not likely to lead to any practical 
result. It soon appeared, however, Uiat this 
was not to be the case. The resolutions of the 
House of Commons were laid before the King 

* The resolutions propoaed by Mr. Canntnc, and adopt- 
ed by the Honee of Gommons, ooneisted in abolishing the 
nee of the lash in the field, or Its application, under any 
circumstances, to finnales ; regvlatlnf the punishment of 
ifXncUnj slaves ; preventing the separation, by sale, of 
husband, wife, and children ; protecting the property of 
slares, admitting their cTidenee la courts of Justice, fe- 
cilitatlnc their mannmlasion, aad pravlding for their re> 
ligions instruction by a regular eodesiastical establish- 
ment, with two bishops at its head, one presiding ovct* 
Jamaica, the other over the Leeward IstancL— PorZ. Dth^ 
vol. xl. p. 060, 978. 
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in eoimci], and Banctaoned by him ; and soon 
i Pwi Deb ix '^^^ ^ circular was issued from the 
t8S,»96,a80;' Colonial Office, which absolutelj 
Aa.Rcs.l8S3, prohibited the flogging of .women, 
^^^ 'or the use of the whip in the field.* 

These limitations of the power of the masters 
do not at first sight appear very seri- 
ous, and certainly they are not of 
such a kind as to be repugnant to 
any humane mind. They were 
dangerous, however, not fix>m what 
they enjoined, but from the expect- 
atiooa which they would awaken; and the ut- 
ntost apprehensions were felt in the colonies 
diat they miffht lead to a general belief among 
the negroes that slavery had been really abolish- 
ed by the British Paiiiament, and that it was 
the local Legislatures which -were withholding 
the inestimable boon. This danger, as appear- 
ed in the sequel, was far from being imaginary; 
and it was much increased by the efforts of the 
missionaries and Baptists, whose prudence and 
judgment were not equal to dieir seal or hu- 
manity, and who led the slaves to expect that 
the day of their final deliverance was at hand. 
Angry resolutions, in consequence, were passed 
fay the Legislature in several of the islands, ifi 
which resistance was openly threatened, and 
severance from the mother country spoken of 
as probable. The well-known weiJkness of the 
colonists, however, placed between the might 
of the mother country on the one hand, and a 
vast negro population on the Yerg^ of insurrec- 
tion on the other, forbade any such attempt; 
and the irritation evaporated in angry recrimin- 
ations and strong resolutions. Biots of a very 
alarming character, however, took place in sev- 
eral districts^ some arising from the indignation 
of the planters at the missionaries, others from 
the highly excited feelings of the negroes in 
consequence of their preadiings. Shrewsbury, 
a missionary in Barbadoes, was a victim to vio- 
lence of the first kind, and only saved his life 
by flying from the colony ; and the impmdent 
zeal of another, named Smith, in Demerara, 
produced an insurrection among the blacks of 
so threatening a character that jnartial law was 
proclaimed in the colony, and continued in force 
for five months. Under it Smith was brought 
to trial on a charge of baring incited the negroes 
to revolt^ concealed their intention to rise-, when 
known to him, and refused to serve in the mi- 
litia on the ground of his clerical ofiice. At the 
most he was only guilty of the two last charges: 
of the first no adequate eridence was adduced. 
He was found guiltf generally, howcTer, by the 
court-martial, and sentenced to death ; 
1^1 ^' ^°^ ^® sentence was commuted, most 
justly, by the home Government into 
banishment from the colony. Before the com- 
' Aaa. Rflg. mnnication, however, could reach the 
1813, ist, colony, Smith was in his grave, having 
Pvi^S/b ^^ ^^ prison in consequence of a 
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confinement of five months in an un- 



1066: Marc, healthy situation, and in a pestilen- 
1.336.338 tial climate.' 
These unhappy proceedings, in which impru- 
87. • dent though benevolent zeal on the 
Forced Iran- one side, were met by selfish resist- 
Sd*tesSliS*' ance and judicial iniquity on the 
tion which ' Other, had the efiiect of retarding in 
UiAB broke ouL a most distressing manner, as such 



■ 

collisions slways do, the progress of real and 
safe improvement in the con(UtioA of the negro 
population. Matters continued for the next 
eight years in a state of constrained and sul- 
len tranquillity ; the masters brooding, on the 
one hand, over the many real and still more 
numerous supposed wrongs they bad received 
from the British Government, and the slaves 
waiting impatiently for the apncession of free- 
dom ^ich they still believea had been grant- ' 
ed to them by the Lnperial Legislature, and 
was only withheld by those of their own island. 
Matters, however, were brought to a crisis by 
the violent collision which took place between 
the rival parties in the course of the discussion 
of the Reform Bill. Mr. Brougham, Mr. Bux- 
ton, and many other of the Liberal chiefs, aware 
what a popular topic the instant abolition of 
slaveiy was with a sincere and respectable por- 
tion of the people, brought it forward as a prom- 
inent topic on the hustings ; and the former of 
these carried Yorkshire in consequence of his 
protestations on the subject. The accession of 
the Whig Grovemment to power confirmed the 
hopes which these declamations had awakened, 
and an imprudent act of Government brought 
matters to a crisis. In November, 1831, 
during the height of the Reform fever, |£g|^; ' 
by which eveiy part of the empire was 
sufficiently agitated, Orders in Council were is- 
sued by Government, which fixed the hours of 
labor, appointed slave-protectors, and contained 
various other regulations calculated to prepare 
the slaves gpradually for emancipation. They 
were to be enforced in the Crown colonies l^ 
the authority of Government ; in those which 
had their own/ Legislature, by, fiscal privileges 
granted to such as conformed to them. These 
regulations were considered by the slaves as 
amounting to unconditional freedom, and they 
became impatient that it was not formally pro- 
claimed. The consequence of this not being 
done was, that a vast conspiracy was secretly 
organized among the negroes in Jamaica in the 
end of 1881, which ere long broke out in an 
open insuirection, so formidable as to justify en- 
tirely the fears expressed by the planters on the 
subject ; and as if the severities of nature were 
to be added to the calamities induced by man, 
a dreadful hurricane about the same time dey- 
astated the islands of Barbadoes, St. 
Vincent, and St. Lucie, and destroyed i^'^J^' 
property to theamount of £1,700,000.' 

The first symptoms of insubordination ap- 
peared on December 20, when the gg 
negroes on several estates refused insarreetien 
to go to their work, alleging that in Jsmsica. 
they were free, and not obl^^ed to do ^•^- ^» '^^• 
so. From this they proceeded to break into 
houses and take arms, or bring out weapons of 
their own which they had secreted, and, as- 
sembling in large bodies, marched in every di- 
rection over the island, inciting the slaves to 
join them, and burning or destroying eveiy 
plantation or building which came within their 
reach. The houses and settlements of free peo- 
ple of color, however humble, shared in the dev- 
astation equally with the larger plantations of 
the European. The unchained African mark- 
ed, as he had done in St. Domingo in 1789, his 
first steps toward Areedom by murder, conflagra- 
tion, and every crime at which humanity recoils. 
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The whole island was illuminatod at n^t hy 
the light of bnming edifices ; the sky darkened 
by day with the yast cloads of smoke which is- 
sued fixun the oonflagmtions. Martial law was 
proclaimed on the dOtfa, the militia called out, 
sad Sir Willoaghby Cotton, with three hua<hfed 
regular troops, marched to Montego Bay, the 
centre of the insurrection. Sevml engage- 
ments took place with the rebels, in which they 
were routed ; but when the insurrection was pnt 
down in one quarter, it broke out in another, 
and it was not finally suppressed till ^e middle 
of January, before which property to the amount 
of above £1,000,000 had been destroyed. A 
proclamation was wisely issued by the goremor^ 
offiiring a free pardon to such as laid down dieir 
arms, excepting the ringleadets, which had & 
yery benefi<nal efiect ; and it appeared from the 
confessions of some of the latter who were shot, 
that the insurrection had been occasioned by Ae 
assurances given to the negroes by the Bap^t 
missionaries that the Orders in Council in No- 
vember preceding had in reality given them their 
t A.nn. Ref. fi^eedom, and that it was only with- 
18n, S70, held by the selfish opposition of the 
^1* local government.^ 

This calamitous outbreak excited, as well it 
g. might) the utmost alarm among the 

Raffifltanoeln West India proprietors. The Par- 
ilie colonies to llament of Jamaica solemnly pro- 
^Orders in tested against the Orders in Coun- 
CouQcu. oil as an unjustiflable, uncalled- 

for, and perilous interference with }»ivate prop- 
erty, and threw upon Government the whole 
responsibility of carrying them into execution. 
This example was immediately followed by such 
of the islands as had local XiCgislatures ; and 
€m behalf of such as had none, a great meeting 
of West India proprietors was held in 
1^^ ^^' London in April, at which a petition 
was agreed to, praying for an inquiry 
into the condition of the West India negroes, 
and what could farther be done to ameliorate 
their condition consistently with their own in- 
terests. So obvioua was the danger, so strong 
the case made out at this meeting, that the 
prayer of the petition^ which was presented by 
Xiord Harewood to the House of Lwds on the 
17th April, was acceded to by Grovemment, and 
meanwhile the Order in Council was suspend- 
ed. At the same time, a grant of £100,000, 
which had been granted to the sufferers in St. 
Vincent and the other islands by. the hurricane, 
was extended to £1,000>000, and made to ex- 
tend to Uie sufferers under the Jamaica insur- 
* Pari D^. '^^^(^r where, it was stated by the 
April 20, 1833; Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
An. Reg. 1832, loss by the iHiming of buildings 
273, 274. ^on^ exceeded £800,000.« 

But matters had now arrived at such a point 
90, under the combined influence oif the 
Vnivensl Beform passion, and the anxiety for 
transports imtant negro emancipation in the 
Immediate >QO^ti^ countiy, that rational or pru- 
emanclpa- dent measures were no longer practi- 
tion. cable. The excitement on this subject 

throughout the whole country vrent on at an ac- 
celerated rate during the whole autumn and 
winter subsequent to the passing of the Beform 
Bill; and the pledges exacted from candidates 
for seats in the first Reformed Parliament were 
BO numerous, that it had became a matter of 



certainty, before the discuasioii came on in the 
House of CcMomons, that Government had no 
alternative but to concede. The reomt insor- 
rection and frightful calamities in Jamaica, so 
far from operaUng as a warning of the danger 
of concession, were considered as only an in- 
dication of the reverse^ becaoae they were re- 
garded as signs of the danger, not of granting 
emancipation, but of withholding it. A great 
part of the nation, indnding a vast majority of 
the urban constttnendes, were seized with a 
passion on the subject not lose stroug than that 
which had canned reform, and move estimsble, 
as being less impelled by selfish ambition, and 
more springing from humane feelings. In a 
word) &e nation had arrived at one of those 
phases, so well known and of frequent occur- 
rence in the later history of England, when it 
runs wild on a particular subject, when reason, 
experience, and consequences are alike disre- 
garded, and, right or wrong, minons or benefi- 
cial, the thing demanded must be conceded. 

Mr. Stanley, who had been transferred from 
the secretaryship of Ireland to the 
office of Colonial Secr^iy in or- ^r. sLc^i 
der to conduct mis arduous and arymneBtro 
delicate question, thus explained favor of neiro 
the ministerial prefect on the sub- M^^'i'ii^]^^ 
ject: **The present question in- 
volves interests greater, consequences more mo- 
mentous, results more portentous, than saj 
which ever was submitted to a British or anjr 
other Legislature. A commerce giring empior- 
ment now to 260,000 tons of shipping, a rer- 
enue of £5,000,000, and an export of eqnal 
amount, is here to be dealt with. But what 
are these pecuniary interests, great as they sre, 
to the moral and social consequences at stake; 
the freedom of 800,000 of our own, and many 
miUions of foreign slaves; the emancipation 
and happiness of generations yet unborn; the 
ultimate destiny of almost a moiety of the hu- 
man race, which is wound up with this ques- 
tion ? Vast, ahnost awful, as are the interests 
involved in this question, and the diffienJties 
with which it is beset, its settlement csn no 
longer be delayed. We have arriTed at a point 
when delay is more perilous than dedsion. We 
have only the choice left of doing some good 
at the least risk of effecting evil. We are called 
upon to legislate between conflicting parties, 
one deeply involved by pecuniary interests and 
by difficulties now present, and every hoar in- 
creasing ; the other, still more deeply interest- 
ed by their fiselings ai^d their opinions, and 
representing a growing determination on the 
piut of the people of this country at once to 
put an end to slavery— a determination the 
more absolute and the less resistible that it is 
founded in sincere rdigious feelings, and in a 
solemn conriction that things wrong in princi- 
ple can not be eoqiedient in practice. The time 
is gone by when the question can for a moment 
be entertained, whether or not the syBtem of 
slavery can be made perpetual : the only point 
left for discussion is, die safest, happiest way 
of efiecting its entire abolition. 

^^Parliunent, and the King in Council, have 
at various times recommended to the „ 
colonial Legislatures what in their Q^^nei 
opinion ought to be, and enforced it 
on such as were under their direct author!^; 
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batj with Toiy few exoeptknii^ theee recommend- 
ttfcioiis were nqgatoiy. If eyer there was a case 
which justified the ezerdse of the panunonnt 
authority of Parliamept^ it is this, when every 
aaeans of remonstrance and warning has been 
naed in Tain. Govemment, therefore, have re> 
solved to propose a plan which shoidd insure 
tb« ultimate extinetion of slavery, and mann- 
mit not only the fhture, but even the present 
generatioa ; while^ at the same time, it should 
prevent the dangers of a too sudden transition. 
It has not been deemed advisable to fix the expiry 
of slavery after the lapse of a given number of 
years, because it was certain that the interme^ 
l^aie period would be one of great excitement 
and irritatioa, possibly of insunrection and Uood- 
shed. It was thou^^t safer to place the slave 
for a fimited time in an intermediate state of 
api^^uitieeship. He will be bound to enter into 
a contract with his master, in virtue of which 
his master, during a Umited period, would be 
bound to furnish him with food and clothing, 
and such allowances as are now authorized by 
law, or te give him in lieu thereof a pecuniary 
compensation. For this consideration he wiU 
be required to work for his master three-fourths 
of his time ; leaving it to be settled between 
them, whedier that should be for three-fourths 
of the week, or three-fourths of each day. The 
remaining fourth of his time is to be at his ewn 
disposal, when he might work for wages to 
whom he pleased. The power of inflicting cor- 
poral punishment is to remain ; but it is to be 
awarded only by the sentence and under the 
direction of a magistrate. The duration of the 
apprenticeahip is to be for seven years. 

^'One of Uie greatest difficulties connected 
with tUs subject was the fixing the 

Cin^'ned. ^"^ ^ wages when the n^pro worked 
on his own account* Under ordina- 
ry circumstances this was settled by, and might 
be safely left to, competition; but oould this be 
i4>plied to slaves just emerging from a state of 
s^vitude? Absolute freedom in that respect 
would extinguish voluntary labor, extinguish its 
consequent civilization, and fling back the ne- 
gro population, with an insurmountable desire 
to revert to die indolence of savage life. A 
scale must be fixed; and the difiieulty is, to 
determine how that scale is to be adjusted. 
The most expedient plan appears to be, to com- 
pel the planter to fix a price on the laborer at 
the time of enacting hu apprenticeship; and 
enacting that the wages to be paid by the mas- 
ter should bear such a proportion to the price 
fixed by him, if given by the master, that the 
negro should receive annually one-twelfth of 
his price. In this way the master and slave 
will act in reference to each other; and the in- 
terest of each will serve as a chedk upon undue 
exaction of either. 
<< This measure, whatever its benefits may be 
in other respects, must necessarily 

CoaUBued. ^^^^^^'^'^ A certain amount of loss to 
the West India proprietors, and it is 
not fitting that upon them should be laid ex- 
clusively the losses arising from the destruction 
of a species of property, into the legality of 
which it is needless to enter, but which has re- 
peatedly been recognised by act of Parliament 
Vnm the ^tums of West India property made 
to the Board of Trade, it appears that the net 
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profit arising from the eultivstion of sugar is at 
present £l,2()Qi,000 a year; and making a rea- 
sonable addition for the profit arising ^m the 
cultivation of mm and coffee, £1,500,000 a year 
might be taken as the annual amount of West 
In£a property. It is proposed to give ten years' 
purchase of this sum, or £15,000,000, as a loan, 
to be repaid to the country when the immediate 
difficulties of emancipation have been in some 
degree surmounted. In addition to this, it is 
pioposed to establirii stipendiary magistrates^ 
appointed by the Crown, for the administration 
of justice, and to make provision fbr the moral 
and religious instruction of the inhabitants. AH 
children bom after the passing of the act, or 
who shall be under six yeiuaof age when it be- 
comes law, to be declared free. 

** One very important fact seems to be oon^ 
pletely established by the returns 
vdiich have been laid before Parlia* 
ment^ and that is, that in all the isl- 
ands, with tiie exception of Barbadoes and IVin- 
idad, while the uroduction of sugar has increased 
of late years, tne population has declined. In 
Jamaica, on an. average of three years^ from 
1828 to 1826, the aaumal production of sugar 
was 1,854,000 cwt. ; on an average from 1829 
to 1882, 1,889,000. In the first period, the 
mean pDpulation was 884,000; in the last 
827,000. In Demerara, the sugar produced in 
the first period was 659,000 cwt.; in the last, 
806,000: the slaves in the first period were 
72,722 ; in the hut, 67,000. Here, then, is a 
broad ffust, which proves that under the exist- 
ing system the severity of their labor, or the 
other disadvantages of their satnation, are press- 
ing even upon the prineiple of increase, the 
strongest impulse which can actuate savage aa 
well as civilized man. The amount of punish- 
ment inflicted also in some colonies is so ex- 
cessive as loudly calls for a diange of system. 
Thus in Demwara, in 1829, when the slaves 
were 61,627, the number of punishments ve- 
turned to the protectors was 17,859; and in 
1881, the popidatioo being then 68,000, the 
punishments wera 21,656, and the lashes in- 
flicted 199,5001 It is much to be feared that 
in this immense number and severity of pun- 
ishments, and the excessive labor to which the 
slaves have been subjected, is to be found the 
real cause both of the general increase of pro- 
duction and the diminution in the negro popu- 
lation. 

"The objections usually urged and most re- 
lied on against inmiediate emancipa- 
tion are, that the negroes aro averse (;onehidML 
to continuous labor, and that it is 
unsafe to manumit them till they are willing 
voluntarily to submit to it. If this argument 
proves any thing, it proves too much ; for when 
do men ever &<m a disposition to labor till 
population presses upon food? and that will 
never take plaoQ as long as the depopulating 
influence of slavery continues. We are told 
that the negroes own no domestic ties, nor will 
they so long as you retain them in that state of 
slavery which cwbases their principles, deprives 
them of foresight, and takes away fh>m them 
the motives to industry. The slaves have no 
education, and you deny them any, for as slaves 
they can have none. But, in truth, the reproach 
ao of^ made to negroes that th^ are arena 
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to labor, is nnfonnded in fact An experiment 
decisive of this point was lately made in An- 
tigua, where 871 captured negroes were landed 
and set free. Their industry was remarkable, 
as well as their avidity to acquire property, and 
imitate the dress, manners, and speech of the 
CreoleSi Many of the most laborious works in 
6t. John's have been performed by them, and 
several of them have already amassed so much 
money |m to be able to purchase their houses. 
In BtUiama, the slaves are already more than 
half manumitted; and in the island of Cuba, 
which is very highly cultivated, a large quan- 
tity of sugar is raised by free labor. The ex- 
ample of St. Domingo, and the cessation of the 
export of sugar from that island, proves nothing. 
Such were the horrors it underwent, and the 
destruction of property which ensued, that it 
could not be otherwise. Tet sugar is raised 
and assiduously cultivated in St Domingo ; not, 
indeed, for exportation, but for their own con- 
sumption, by uie hands of freemen. In Vene- 
zuela, a measure of progressive emancipation has 
. been adopted since the government 
(3d SerieB) ^^ ^udn was overthrown ; and so far 
xvii. 1104, ' from the emancipated slaves being 
1S29 ; Ana. averse to labor, the only difitsrenoe 
^10?^' is, that the free laborer works with 
' more energy than the slave."^ 

So strong was the feeling in Parliament and 
the oonntiy on the necessity of im- 
Bcnuiftha m«dj««dy abolishing slavery, Aat 
debftto, sad the first resolution proposed by Mr. 
putiM by Stanley, which declarea the expedi- 
opposei'^** ence of taking measures for the im- 
^^ mediate emancipation of the slaves 

nnder sneh provisions as might combine their 
interests with those of the fooprietors, passed 
without a division, as did the second, that all 
children under six years of age, or bom after 
the passing of the act, should be declared free. 
The third and fourth resolutions, however, which 
declared the establishment of the system of ap- 
prenticeship, and provided £16,000,000 as a han 
to the West India proprietors, met with consid- 
erable opposition ; not, however, as might have 
been expected, from the West India proprietors, 
but from the advocates of emancipation. It 
was strenuously contended by Mr. Buxton, the 
persevering and consistent fnend of the negroes, 
that any delay in emancipation was unneces- 
sary ; that the negroes, if declared free, would 
at once work with more vigor and efficiency 
than they had ever done in a state of slavery : 
and that their taste for luxuries, comforts, and 
delicacies was fuUy as strong as that of the 
wnites, and would prove fuUy as efficacious in 
stimulating industry. Various isolated exam- 
s ADn R«r P^^ apparently establishing these 
18^, i95, assertions in different parts of the 
106 ; Pad. West Indies, were given ; but on a 
199Q ^Sun division, the Government resolution 
i-BB, i»u. ^^ carried by 324 to 42.« 

The real argnments, however, urged against 
the proposed measure were brought 

ResolSon of f<>rw»ro »* » great meeting of per- 
the West In- sons interested in the West Indies, 
dia proprie- held on 27th May. The House of 
U? f?ji!l* Commons was tongue-tied by their 
constituents, and did not venture 
to say what many of them knew to be trae. The 
considerations urged were well summed up in 



the ft^owing resolution, which was unanimous' 
ly agreed to: '*That, independently of planters, 
merchants, and manufacturers obviously and im— 
mediately connected with the colonies, there 
is a numerous class of persons, connsting oT 
widows, orphans, minors, annuitants, and other 
claimants under wills and settlements, who have 
no support for themselves or their families, ex- 
cepting a charge upon colonial property, created 
on the faith of existing laws, and who must 
therefore be reduced to beggary by any iU-ad- 
vised or precipitate measure of emancipation. 
The scheme of emancipation brought forward 
by Government provides no security for the lives 
of our fellow-subjects in the colonies : it pro- 
poses to divest the owner of his property with- 
out any compensation ; it tends to destroy colo- 
nial agriculture by entailing heavy additional 
expense on a cultivation already confessedly de- 
pressed ; it renders an outlay of capital in the 
West Indies unprofitable, and thereby puts a 
stop to the progressive civilization of the ne- 
groes in our 'own colonies, while at liie same 
time it directly encourages the slave-trade and 
slavery in foreign countries. Tliere is no stron- 
ger title to property than that which is derived 
from positive law ; and no other security against 
spoliation than a confidence that the Govern- 
ment under which they live will respect those 
rights and interests which have grown up nnder 
the laws it has made. The proprietors of negro 
slaves possess them under the sanction of Brit- 
ish laws, which enabled and especially encour- 
aged the people of Great Britain to convey slaves 
from Africa, and to sell them to their fellow- 
subjects in the colonies. Looking to the rights 
thus acquired, the West India proprietors do 
solemnly protest against any measure which 
takes away the property of their fellow-sabjects 
without adequate compensation ; a measure 
which, if carried through, will shake the foun- 
dations of every species of property, and estab- 
lish a precedent which may speedily ^ 
lead to eveiy other species of prop- igsT'^ifS^gj 
erty being similarly dealt with."* ' 

It was evident from these resolutions, which 
embodied all that was said on the gg. 
subject on the occasion, that the Qompromiae 
West India proprietors regarded ^J^^JLjL. 
tJie question of immediate negro £2i^SSSfiOO 
emancipation as settled, and di- to the ecrionial 
rected all their efforts to obtain propneiora. 
adequate compensation. How much soever the 
country might be agitated on the subject, and 
how violent soever the cry that the West India 
planters were a body of slave-drivers, who were 
not entitled to any compensation for the glori- 
ous act of emancipating their negroes. Govern- 
ment felt the justice of the appeal, and, much 
to their credit, they met it in a worthy spirit. 
The West India proprietors had intimated that 
iE 15,000,000, especially if granted in the shape 
of a loan, would be whmly inadequate as a 
compensation ; but that if it was increased to 
£20,000,000, and converted into a gift, they 
wotdd withdraw their opposition. Grovemment 
agreed to this change, and Mr. Stanley brought 
forward the proposal for the enlarged sum, as a 
gift, in the House of Commons. It met with 
very serious opposition froxn the emancipation 
party : some contending that it was a great deal 
too much, and that £12,000,000 would be amply 
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sofficient ; otlieis that it was a scandalons waste 
of public money to give £20,000,000 tp a body 
of slare-drivers, when the country which paid 
it was ringing with the cry of distress from side 
to side. GoTemment inflnence, however, and 
the obrious justice of the measure, prerailed: 
an amendment, moved by Mr. Briscoe, to re- 
duce the compensation to £15,000,000, was re- 
jected by a majority of 304 to 56 ; and one by 
Mr. Boston, that one half of the compensation 
should not be paid till the period of apprentice- 
ship was passed, and the negroes were put in 
full poeaession of their freedom, by 277 to 142. 
The bill finally passed by a majority of 296 to 
77. The compensation then given was on an av- 
erage, for the whole negroes, who were 800,000 
in number, about £22 lOff. a head — not half the 
price of a full-grown negro on an average of 
1 p,^ p^^ the islands, nor a third in some of 
zTiii. 980,350 ; tiiem, but not altogether inadequate 
Am. R«f • if the number of children, sick, and 
13M, 196,901. infirm, is taken into consideration.^ 
To understand how readily the West India 
body withdrew any serious oppo- 
sition when the compensation was 
advanced from £15,000,000 to 
£20,000,000, and converted into a 
grant, it must be cc^dered in what 
circumstances they were placed, and 
in what embarrassments they had 
long been involved. These difficulties arose 
from two canses: the first was the decline in 
the productive powers of nature in all the isl- 
ands, when the virgin riches of the soil began 
to wear out, which was generally the case after 
twenty-five or thirty years' cultivation. This 
was universally experienced after a certain time, 
and it led to two effects, each of which contrib- 
uted to stimulate production to an undue de- 
gree, and increase the embarrassments of those 
who Hved by its sale. The original proprietors, 
seeing the soil failing, sold their estates, and 
bought new ones, in which the virgin riches of 
the soil might be relied on for twenty or thirty 
years, and instantly commenced extensive plant- 
ations ; while the purchaser of the old ones, 
finding the productive powers of these declin- 
ing, borrowed money on their security, and en- 
deavored, by increased exertions and a Uberal 
expenditure, to restore the production to what 
it formerly had been. Thus, from one cause — 
the decline of crops after the riches of the Vir- 
gin soil wore exhausted — ^a forced and unnatural 
production, attended with a ruinous redaction 
of prices, generally took place. 
The next was the enormous and crushing 
duty to which sugar and all West 
Inma produce were subjected, and 
which, when 'the decline of prices 
took place after the peace, was in a 

mat part paid by the producer. 

prodaee wu This tax, when first augmented in 
Mibjected. X798, was 80#. a hundred-weight on 
sugar, which was subsequently reduced to 27f ., 
and in 1830 to 24«., at which it still was. A 
grosser and more iniquitous instance of fiscal 
oppression never was heard of; and it illustrates 
the extreme danger of oppression in a consti- 
tutional monarchy to its tmr^prescnfttf depend- 
encies. Most certainly the English would nev- 
er have consented to a tax of this description, 
equivalent to one of 50<. the quarter on wheat, 
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on their oum produce. But it is a very difi^erent 
thing to tax ourselves, and to tax a defenseless 
and unrepresented colony subject to our power. 
This immense tax had come latterly to be 
chiefly, if not entirely, paid by the produoerB. 
The proof of this is decisife. In 1881, the 
price of sugar, excluding duty, in Great Britain 
was 28*. Sd. ihe cwt., while in America, in the 
same year, it was 86s. The difierence was ow- 
ing to the du^ of 24«'. a cwt., being to the ex- 
tent of the mfierence paid by the producers. 
They could not raise their prices in proportion 
to the tax, in consequence of the competition 
with other sugar-growing states, and tiie vast 
increase of prmlnction, f^m the cause just men- 
tioned, in their own. *' An absolute sovereign," 
says Air. Hume, *' being equally elevated above 
all his subjects, and not more mpendent on one 
class than another, views them all, compara- 
tively speaking, with equal eyes ; whereas a/ree 
State ia ruled hy one body qf ciUzenB who ham 
obtained the mastery over another^ and govern 
exclusively the distant settlements of the em- 
pire, and are constantly actuated by personal 
jealousy and patrimonial interetts, in their en- 
deavors to prevent them from ob- 
taining the advantages of equal and iawTw?"" 
uniform legislation."^ 

It may appear strange how this toormous and 
crushing s^tem of taxation on rude 

£5,000,000 yearly, on estates yield- \aA rendered 
ing, according to Lord AHhorpe's tbe duty beaiw 
statement, anlf £1,500,000 pr^ on ^^^^ 
cukioationf could have come to be 
imposed under the old Parliament, in which the 
West India was for a time the strongest of all 
local interests, and at one time numbered eighty 
vot^s among its supporters. But the reason was 
this, which, when once stated. Is perfectly ap- 
parent, and explains the whole phenomenon. 
The burden of the tax was not felt by the pro- 
ducer daring the war, when, under an adequate 
currency, sugar brought from 120s; to 180«. (in- 
cluding duty), and the tax of 80s., then wholly 
paid by the consumers, ktill left an ample price 
to remunerate the labors of the producers. But 
when, on the return of peace, and oontmction 
of the currency to half its former amount, prices 
fell to 50«. or 60s. the cwt, the tax of 27s. or 
24s. absorbed half the price received, and entirely 
extinguished the profits of cultivation. This, 
however, did not lead, as those not practically 
acquainted with the subject naturally supposed 
it would, to a diminution of production ; on the 
contrary, it led to a great and ruinons increase^ 
The great majority of the planters strove to 
compensate the diminution of price by inereaae 
of ' quantity produced, the clearing of fresh virgin 
land, and the rigorous exaction of a greater 
amount of labor ^m their negroes. This was 
the true canse of the fact observed by Mr. 
Stanley, that in all the West India Islands, 
except Antigua and Barbadoes, there had been, 
for seven years past (ever since the suppression 
of small notes in Great Britain in 18261 an in- 
crease in the production of sugar, and a dim- 
inution in the number of the slaves. They 
were worked beyond their strength, sometimes 
to death, to compensate the reduction of price 
consequent on the contraction of the currency. 
This increase of prodnctioB again tended still 
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more to depreii prices and anniliilue the pro&U 
of culdvatioti ; bat the Wert Indi* propneton, 
ignorant of tbe real cause of (heir didcnltiei, 
and diikginft to hope, the last lefoge of tbe on- 
fortonala, still went on, a* U often the caw, 
MriviiiK to obvifttetie p reM o d prices bj miianced 
production, and got deeper into the mjre from 
everr eObrt ttw? made to euri«aie themselves 



WhUDiad* gageSjOfwhichtbejwereanablei 
1^ W«t In- (f, j„j, (i,g interest, the sadden 
Mn icqnl- of £80,000,000 a« a free gitt i^esenl- 
H» in (ha ed irteaisdble temptations. Though 
ctaaufs. it iru not more than a luJf on an 
aT«rege of the Talne of tba folLgioim alana 
wbo wen emMdpM«d, xtot a fifUi of the reel 
MDOant of the entire propertjf eadangoied b; the 
chaogea, which wae eMinated at £1!IO,000,000. 
hwasaniismensereUef in UiemeMi tiitte,«na 
at once niaed nnmbers from the depths of de- 
spair to afflnnice and pimperiij. Haoy pm- 
prietoti, etpedallr ofWtet India tnoMgtKes, 
*aw a great fbrtone soddenl/ created in Iheii 
hands, where before thara was nothing but em- 
barrassment, and were able to retire fiom basi- 
ness, and realize the ample siuns thej received 
in lu^ estates in this country. Nearly half the 
entire grant was «bu«d b/ the merchants of 
Liverpool and Glasgow : it may be conceived 
what a godsend this waa to mcd who, from long- 
eontinind embMraatment, bad become weU-nigh 
IS to tbeii aStin. These wasidera- 



ment, fran^t as it was, as the event proved, 
with nltimale dan|^, and tending to poslpona, 
not remove, tbe caosea whit^ were nnatly to 
involve them in min. 

But althoagh tbeae considarations sofflcienlly 

explain the oltimste aeqaiescence of 
Pu^ eActi ^^ West India proprislcn* in the 
nf thn nuMi measure of Govemm•n^ jet is it not 
m on uw the le«».ee«Biii that the measure it- 
WHUDdia g^ ^^ unwise, pematore, and has 

been attended vnth the most disas- 
1(00* natiUs. It is difflcolc to say whether the 
Weat India pioprialore, the negro population in 
Ae islands, the sable inhabitants of Africa, or 
n of Ute iDother ooDntix, have 



Jamaica, within three jears ajler emancipall 
took eflect, and the apprentice nvtam was in- 
troduced (JanuBij 1, ISU), had decreased a 



third,* and within ten yean that of tbe whole 
West India Islands had/oOnt q]f a Aa^. As 
might be expected, with so prodigioas a dedins 
in the produce of diese once nugnificent eenk- 
menls — that is, in the means their inhsbitsntt 
eiijojed of pnrchadiig luinries and comforts— 
the exports of Biiti^ mannfactnres to them 
underwent at the Hame time a umilar dirainii- 
tion.f So great did it become, that within lest 
than fifteen jesrt of tbe period when emsncipa. 
tiou took eBect, the exporta of British mannfBC- 
tures and produce to the West Indies had ili- 
miniihed a ktU/", while tbose to tbe ilate nates 
of Cuba and Braiil, which had risen on tbe ra- 
ins of their less fortonate neighbors, had largelj 
inDreBsed.i Farbaps thei« never was, in the 
wboU hiatoiy of hnman affairs, any chsnn 
against which ezperience has so unequirocaUv 
declared a« this, which was introduced with BBcb 
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Bui disastnms as the results of the change 
.Q. have been to British interests both 

XiiiBa«i<r- "^ hom^ apd in the West Indies, 
fteta of email- they an as nothing to those which 
2«iUontotlie jmy0 ensued to the negroes them- 
*'*'***** selves, both in their native seats 

aad the Transatlantic colonies. The fatal gift 
of pf«Diatare emancipation has proved as pemi- 
doiia to a race as it always does to an individ- 
wJ : the hoy of seventeen 'sent oat into the 
world has continued a boy, and done as other 
boys do. The diminution of the agricultural 
exported produce of the islands to less than a 
half, proves how much their indnstiy has de- 
clined. The reduction of their consumption ^f 
British pvodnce and manufactures in a similar 
proportion tells unequivocally how much their 
means of comfort and enjoyment have fallen 
off. Generally speaking, Uie incipient civiliza- 
tion of the neoro has been amesled by his eman- 
cipation : with the cessation of forced labor, the 
habits and tastes which spring from and com- 
pensate it have disa{^>eared, and savage habits 
and pleasures have resumed their ascendency 
over the sable raoe* The attempts to instruct 
and civilise them have for the most part proved 
a failure; the dolcejar ateR^e, equally dear to 
the unlettered savage as to the effeminate Eu- 
ropean, has resumed its sway ; and the emanci- 
pated Africans, diipersed in the woods, or in 
> See ta psr^ cabins erected amidst the ruined 
tieiiiar Lord plantations, sxe fast relapsing into 
mdiSai^^ the state in which their ancestors 
iTeTVeatiBe ^^^^ when they were Uam from 
oo the West their native seats by the rapacity 
lodiea, 49^79. of Christian avarice.^ 

But deplorable as these effects have been, they 
j^ are as nothing compared to the 

riimiimnjaiu heart-rending results of the change 
•rprodiiGtioii to the unfortunate inhabitants of 
»7 ^ *?2*p Africa, and the frightful increase 
***'• !>ww». ^f jjj^ shwo-trade in its yery worst 
form which has ensued from it. To supply the 
gap in the production of sugar, which took place 
in consequence of the diminished supply from 
the West India Islands, the slave-growing states 
made the most astonishing efforts, and increased 
their production to the greatest degree. To ef- 
fect this increase^ a large additional supply of 
slave labor was indispensable, and it was speed- 
ily obtained from the opposite coast of Africa. 
Stimulated by the great mcrease in prices which 
took jplace in consequence of the diminished pro- 
ductioa of the British West India Islands, cul- 
tivation increased immensely in the slave States ; 
the slave-trade came to be again earned on by 
British capital, and the rise in the production 
of slave-grown sugar was even Jnore rapid than 
the fall in the British Islands. In 1828, Puerto 
Hico exported only cattle and coffee: in 1838* 
she exported 83,760 tons of sugar, being more 
than a sixth of the whole Briti& eonsumption. 
The export of Cuba sugar, on an average of 
three yean ending 181^ was 51,000 tons ; in 
1834 it was 120,000 tons. During the fiist pe- 
riod the export of Brazil sugar was, on an aver- 
a Portsr^ ^8^ 26,250 tons : in the last year it 
Proms of was 70,970 tons.* The production of 
m^Jm^s* coffee declined so rapidly in the Brit- 
m! R^ ' ish West India plantations, that not- 
oo Went la- withstanding a reduction of the duty 
dicj, sa). one half per pound in 1825, the ex- 



port fell, on an average of five years preceding 
1825, from 30,280,000 lb. to 19,812,160 lb. pre* 
ceding 1836; while the quantity received fron 
Ceylon alone, which in 1826 was only 2,000,000 
lb., had risen in 1849 to 86,000,000 lb.« 

The effect of this great transfer of prodactioii 
from the British West Indies to for- ^^ 
eign plantations is thus described Dinotroiiser- 
b^ Mr. Buxton, the able and con- ftetontiwftv* 
sistent advocate of negro emanci- j!^'**^*' 
pation: "Twenty years ago, the ^^' 
.African Institution reported to the Duke of 
Wellington that the number of slaves who aa- 
nnally crossed the Atlantic was 70,000. There 
is evidence before the parliamentary committee 
to show that about one-third was for the British 
Islands, and one-third for 8t. Domingo^ so that 
if the slave-trade of other countries had been 
stationaiy, they ought only to have imported 
26,000; icrAsreasfAs nttm6er noio (1888) hndtd m 
Ou&a and Brazil alone is 150,000 ammUfy^ being 
more than donUe the whole draft of Africa, in- 
cluding the countries where it had ceased when 
the slave-trade controversy b^ganl Ikoioe as 
numv hmum Imnga are now its vieiinu as when 
WiSterforce and Clarkson commawsd their nobis 
carssr; and each individual of this increased 
number, in addition to the horrors which were 
endured in formw times, has to suffer from be- 
ing cribbed up in a narrow space, and on board 
a vessel where accommodation is sacrificed to 
speed. Fainfiil as this is, it becomes still more 
distressing if it shall appear that our present 
system has not failed by mischance, or want of 
eneigy, or want of expenditure; but that the 
system itself is eironeous, and must necessarily 
end in disappointment.'* Thus the effect of the 
emancipatioa of the negroes has been to ruin 
our own planters, st(^ the civiUza- , j^^^^j. 
tion of our own negroes, aad double sisTe-trade, 
the slave-trade in extent, and quad- by T. F. Box* 
ruple it in horror throughout the *%^<><^ 
globe I* *®^' "*• 

We are not to imagiae, from dils calamitous 
and melancholy resut, that phUan- k)^, 
thropie measures necessarily termin- ReHeettoos 
ate in disappointment, and that noth- oothissub* 
ing can be reckoned on as likely to lead ^^' 
to the desired effects but what is based on selfish 
desires. Negro emancipation has not ikiled be* 
cause it was prompted 1^ benevolenit motives, or 
directed to philanthropie ends, but because, in 
the prosecution of these ends, the lessons of ex* 
perienee and the observation of facts were utter- 
ly disregarded. The latter were brou^t before 
the people in the most forcible manner, but met 
with no sort of attention, the publie mind being 
entirely carried away by the aUuring phantom 
of destroyed slaveiy. In pursuing it, the heated 

* In Cabs, tbs avosfs prodaos of sogar fbr fiwr yesia 

preceding 

1891, was 89,000 tons 

18S5, •♦ 100,000 " C 

1880. ♦• 194,000 " 

1848, " 130,000 " 

1847, " 186,000 •» 

1851, « tt5,000 «* 

Jsmafca prodneed, 

Ial847... 97,000fsgis 

" 1851 SOiOqO " 

SlaVM Imported finom AMca to Cuba, 

1845 43,500 

1850 08,000 

— EVAif •'s WtH Indies, Putt and Present, 910, 947. 
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enthusiasts forgot altogether the condition pre- 
cedent requisite to render freedom either prac- 
ticable or beneficial to mankind — ^viz., acquired 
habits of labor. Thej made the savage free, 
without his having gained the faculty of self-di- 
xection : thence the failure of the whole meas- 
ure, and the unutterable miseries with which 
it has been attended. The apprentice system 
worked so ill that in four years after it was found 
necessary to abolish it. It came into operation 
on 1st )Vugust^ 1884, and was celebrated with 
universal and touching rejoicings among the 
negroes over the whole West Indies ; but it is 
not thus that a great law of nature can be set 
aside. In 1888, after four years' experience of 
the working of the measure. Government was 
compelled to abandon it, and venture on the 
hazardous step of total freedom, which has com- 
pleted the ruin of tiie West Indies. Such have 
been the consequences of seeking prematurely 
to emancipate man— of forgetting the words of 
God, '* In the sweat of thy face shalt ^on eat 
bread." 

Hie remaining parliamentary proceedings of 

.^ this session were more material, as 

Bin ngaixUng indicating the strong bent of the 

the ■iionening public mind toward objects of social 

Sj&JS'ii?*' amelioration, and the anxious de- 

»«o''"»- gire of the people to reap the sub- 
•taatial fruits of Reform, than from any import^ 
ant change in our laws or institutions which they 
efitDCted. The subject of the limitation of the 
hours of labor in factories, a most important 
one, and loudly calling for the interpontion of 
the Legislature, was brought before Parliament 
by Lord Abhlet, who had long devoted the 
ardor of a philanthropic mind to the subject; 
and Ministers were not a little embarrassed how 
to act on the occasion ; for on the one hand the 
artisans were eager for a change, and on the 
other, the master manufacturers were not less 
resolute to oppose it After a great deal of dis- 
cussion, Lord Ashley's bill was carried on a sec- 
ond reayding by 164 to 141, whicli sufficiently in- 
dicated the sense of the House on the subject 
Government, however, opposed the bill, and in 
committee its provisions were so far altered in fa^ 
vor of the masters, that Lord Ashley abandoned 
the conduct of it to the Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer. Ultimately the bill was carried in these 
terms, that the labor of children in factories, un- 
der thirteen yean of age, should be limited to 
eight hours a day; that children under nine 
years of age should be prevented from working 
at all ; that persons under eighteen yean of age 
should never be obliged to work more than six- 
^-nine houn in the week. Factory inspecton 
idso were appointed, which was a very great im- 

{^rovement, to enforce the due observance of the 
aw ; and provision was made for the establish- 
ment of a system of education for children in the 
manufacturing districts. The evidence taken 
before the committees on which this bill was 
founded, and the necessity generally felt for 
the bill itself, revealed a melancholy fact, il- 
lustrative of the tendency of advanced civiliza- 
tion, that in its later stages the thint for gain 
or intoxicating spirits obliterates the strongest 
1 p^^ D^i,^ feelings of nature ;' for the oppress- 
zlz. 739, 841 ; on against whom the Legislature 
•^"•R^'1833, found it necessary to defend the 
», 809. Uttle children were tkeir own par^ 



ents, who sent them out to work before they were 
equal to its fatigue. 

The session was closed on the 29th Almost by 
the King in person, who with rea^ 
son congratulated the House on ckMU«ortbe 
the important legislative changes wMtoD, and 
which they had introduced, from revivor lu 
which he anticipated the greatest '"***"•■" 
advantages ; ana on the beneficial eflbcta which 
the additional po#en conferred on the execu- 
tive had had in Ireland. In truth, the conntry 
had good cause to be thankful for the proceed- 
ings of the fint session of the Reformed Parlia- 
ment, and much reason for gratitude to the 
Government which had made sudi a use of the 
almost unlimited power which was placed in 
their hands. The changes made haa in some 
respects been neat, but they were not of the 
dangerous kind which had been so much ap- 
prehended; and wherever extreme measares — 
such as vote by ballot, confiscation of the 
Church property, or the like — had been pro- 
posed by Radical members, numben had given 
them their decided opposition. The great meas- 
ure for repressing disorder in Ireland had been 
attended with the most salutary eflTects; the 
revenue was still kept up, notwithstanding nrj:- 
ent attempts to have it ruined by the repeal of 
unpopular taxes ; and all the great rnstitutions 
of the country remained intact By pursnins 
this wise and patriotic coune, Government had 
damaged their popularity, and endangered their 
political existence; but they had steered the 
State through a groat peril, and de- 
serve the luting gratitude of their |^*^^ 
country.* ' ^ 

The succeeding year opened under brighter 
auspices, so far as the manufactur- jn 
ing and commeroial interests of the improTed 
country were concerned, although the '^^^ ^ t^ 
extremely low prices of agricultural ^^^^ 
produce still continued a very great and conUn- 
degree of distress among the proprie- ««<i depret- 
ton and occnpien of land. The sea- "ionoflwJi 
sons for two yean past had been uncommonly 
fine, and wheat, on the average of the whole 
year, was only 89«. SeL the quarter — ^lower than 
it had been since the time of Oliver Cromwell. 
The effect of this extremely low price, of course, 
was to produce great embarrassment among all 
whose income depended on land, for their money 
obligations, for the most part, were contracted 
and fixed when prices were double ; the pres- 
ent amount of these had undergone no diminu- 
tion, though their means of defraying them had 
been halved. But for the very same reason 
a great degree of prosperity began to be felt 
among the manufacturing and commercial class- 
es ; for the value of their produce had undergone 
no corresponding diminution, and the low price 
of provisions had nearly doubled the portion of 
their income which they could devote to the pur- 
chase of comforts and conveniencea. Confidence 
was in a great measure restored by the nation 
having withered the Reform tempest, and capi- 
tal, issuing from its places of concealment, where 
for some yean it had lain hid, began again to 
animate industry, and spread its vivifying in- 
fluence around. 

At this period, too, the efibcts of that great 
change in the currency which had been made 
in the preceding year began to develop them- 
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■eh«a» and, covpled y/Hh the fine hairests in 

119. EugUnd, and the increase in the 

Graat eflbet •f supplies of the precious metals from 

SlI ""*" tha S*****^ America in conseqaence of 
cteo^mt&e ^^ ^fyg^ pacified state of its prov- 
inces, induced the brief prosperity* 
and loag-continned disasters which 
easned. Aa Bank of England notes were now 
declared a legal tender every where except at 
the Bank of Sigland, thej were to aU practical 
purp oa eo aa inoonvertibie paper currency, except 
in those periods when bad harvests, foreign wars, 
or any oUier cause, induced a great drain npon 
the metallic resources of the country, and brought 
the noles back in multitudes to be exchanged for 
gold at the pcvent establishment. At this time, 
however, not only was there no such drain, but 
the v«iy reverse was the case. So fine had the 
seasons been, and so great the progress of agri> 
cokore under the protective system, that the 
inpon of wheat had sunk almost to nothing: 
OB an average of five years ending 1886, it v^ 
only 380,000 quarters ; and in the two last yean 
of the period, it was tmcUr 30,000 quarters.* 
Thus the gold was kept in abundance in the 
eoentry, and the paper was still more so ; for 
in eoosequence of the practical inconvertibili- 
ty of Bank of England notes during prosperity, 
die paper in circulation, including that of coun- 
tiy bsiiiks, had risen since 1881 nearly three 
mi]lion8.f No combination of circumstances 
oonld have been figured more likely to induce 
present prosperity, or one more certain to be 
dnrable, if the currency had been established 
QQ a proper foundation. Unhappily, based as it 
waa npon the retention of gold, which, in the 
natore of things, could not be permanently re- 
tained, it stood imon a sandy foundation, and 
npon diat gold bemg withdrawn numberless ca- 
kunities ensued. 
Ahhougfa, however, these circumstances au- 
gured favorably for the future pros- 
DiilieaitiM of P^^ty of the country, and promised 
WaiMen a comparatively easy task to the 
*^*^Wj* fnture Ministers of the countiy, yet 
52^1, ^®y *^^ MviS^ toward removing the 
inesent difficulties of those now in 
power, and it was obviouir from the opening of 
the neoEt Parliament, that the m^ estion of £eir 
removal from office was one of time only. What 
was very remaritable, and certainly unexpected 
by themselves or their adherents, Plough by no 
means sb by their opponents, these difficiuties 
arose chiefly from the extrome parties, to con- 
ciliate whom they had made so many sacrifices, 

* Was4T MPOBTBD IXTO Obiat Bbitain pbom 1881 

TO 1880. 
TMn. Qiuitan. 

1881 1,491,681 

1832. SS5,435 

1833 83,340 

1834 04,053 

1835 96,483 

1836 94.836 

— Pobtbb*8 ProgrtM iff the NathHt 3d edit., p. 140. 

t Bask or Esolahd aits Peivats Notbs is Cibcq- 

LATIOH. 



Y«sm. 




OMnbyBinka. 


TutaL 


1839 
1833 
1834 
1835 


18,485,910 
17.531,919 
19,195,500 
18,065.000 


8,93130ft 
10,158,104 
10,159,100 
11,184,000 


96,707,905 
97,684,014 
99,347,000 
98,744,000 
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and who had been, during the progress of the 
Reform contest, among their most ardent sin>- 
porters. The English Radicals headed by Mr. 
Hume, and the Irish Catholics led by Mr. O'Con- 
nell and Mr. Sheil, from the very first coalesced 
against them, and assailed Ministers widi such 
violence^ that on one of the first days of - . . 
the session the Chancellor of the Ex- ' 
chequer and Mr. Sheil had to be committed to 
the Sergeant-at^arms, to provent a hostile term- 
ination to their altercation. The Englisk urban 
constituencies were so irritated by the resist- 
ance of Government to the repeal of the direct 
taxes afiecting themselves, ana the Irish Catho- 
lics at the passing and success of the j j^ p^ 
Coercion Act, that not only was their i$^^ jif' 
support no longer to be reUed on, but Pari* l3eb. * 
it had been converted into the most JJ^- 17» *•» 
envenomed hostility.' *• 

To the extreme exasperation of this period 
must be referred the commencement 
of the agitation for the Repeal of commencd- 
THE Ukion, which for ten years aft- meat of the 
erward distracted the mind, blight- agitation for 
ed the industry, and ruined the pros- ^ uJJ^ 
pects of Ireland. The Roman Cath- 
olic leaders, seeing the success of the Coeroion 
Act, and being entirely guided by foreign direc- 
tion, resolved now to bend their whole energies 
to bring about the dissolution of the legislative 
connection between the two countries, lliey 
thou^t, not without reason, that if they could 
efi^ct this object, now that emancipation had ad- 
mitted the Catholics into Parliament, and the 
Reform Bill had opened the boroughs to their 
influence, they would acquire a minority in a 
local Legislature, and might thus restore suprem- 
acy of the Romish faith m the countiy, and pos- 
sibly bring about the establishment of a Hiber- 
nian republic, in close connection with France, 
and constant hostility with Great Britain, and 
of which they themselves might obtain the di- 
rection and share the profits. 

The first move in this direction was made by 
Ml-. O'Connell on 18th February, 
who moved for the iqppointment of pj^t biotb la 
a oonmiittee to inqturo into the con- tbU direction, 
duct of Mr. Baron Smith, an able Attack on 
and upright Irish judge, upon the pS^ij®"**''^ 
ground that he came late into court, 
and sat late in the trial of prisoners, and that 
he had introducedpolitics into his charges to 
the grand jury. There can be no doubt that 
such a proceeding is«in the general case greatly 
to be condemned ; but unfortunately, in Irelano^ 
crime and political agitation had become so 
closely, and indeed inseparably connected, that 
it was impossible to discourse on the progress of 
the former without running into the latter. Gov- 
ernment, however, had not courage enough to 
resist the motion, and began then that wretch- 
ed system of yielding to the demands of the 
Irish agitators, which, for ten years afterward, 
so seriously paralyzed the administration of jus- 
tice and blasted prosperity in that country. So 
obrious was the weakness exhibited by Grovem- 
ment on this occasion, that the House of Com- 
mons themselves were ashamed of it ; for after 
having, by a majority of 167 to 74, voted for the 
going into a committee, they rescinded the vote 
a few nights after by a vote of 165 to 159. But 
this very vacillation only increased tiie ccnfi- 
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dence, and strength of the agitators, by show- 
ing that Bach was the embarrassment into which 
thej had thrown the Government, that 

IssS^is^ if ^^^y ^'^ made them, vrithin one week, 
* * '* contradict themselves.* 
The question as to the repeal of the Union 
1 10. was formally brought forward by Mr. 
Mr.O'Con- O'Connell on April 28. " There nev- 
m^'t<b?the ®'^»'* ^® maintained, "was a greater 
TepaaloftbA mistake than to say England had 
Union. any right of dominion over Ireland. 

April 9S. ghe had no right over it by con- 
quest, and sdll less by inheritance. The year 
1614 was the first time when the power of the 
King of England and Scotland had been recog- 
nized in Ireland. Before that, and so early as 
1246, the Irish people had made* application to 
have the benefits of the English constitution 
extended to them; but the application, though 
made under the sanction of the English king, 
excited the jealousy of the EngUsh barons, and 
it waa unsuccessful. Similar applications were 
made, with no better result, in the reigns of 
Edward L, Richard II., and Henry VHI., they 
having all been defeated by the same jealousy. 
Hie anxiety of the people of the country to 
obtain the protection of British laws was al- 
ways SQCcessinlly opposed by the barons, who 
desired to be permitted to pursue unmolested 
their schemes of spoliation and robbery of the 
nnhappy natives. 

"The union of the two countries, in the 
T^^fS'^ of Elizabeth and James L, was 
Continued. ^">ught about by the most revolting 
crimes. The powerful were arrayed 
against the weak, the father against the son, 
the illegitimate against legitimate; and thus 
the command of the country was at length ac- 
quired, not by open conquest and fair subjuga- 
tion, but by a series of the most unmitigated 
emelties inflicted by one portion of the com- 
munity against the other. The history of Ire- 
land, during these disastrous reigns, teems with 
unparalleled cruelties and crimes. Under James 
I., in particular, who made it a boast what he 
had done for Ireland, its history was nothing 
but one of rapine and duplicity, equaled only 
by the crimes and wretchedness that disfigured 
the reign of his immediate successor. During 
all this disastrous period, however, the right of 
Ireland to a separate Legislature had never 
been questioned; and any attempt at an au- 
thoritative interference on the part of the Par- 
liament of England had been considered an act 
of usurpation. The resources of Ireland were 
thus gradually unfolded, her commerce extend- 
ed, and her wealdi increased. In 1782 she as- 
serted once more the principle of legislative in- 
dependence, And his Majesty, to repress the 
ferment, recommended such measures as might 
allay the prevailing discontents. These meas- 
ures had a beneficial effect. The industry, 
wealth, and population of the country rapidly 
increased, and the improvement in its social 
condition, between 1782, when the rigor of the 
English commercial code in regard to Ireland 
was first relaxed, and 1797, was greater than in 
any former period of its existence. Such was 
the auspicious state of things, such the dawn of 
prosperity to Ireland, when Uie Rebellion ensued, 
followed by the Union of 1800, which entailed 



''The means by which that disastioos Union 
was effected has now bebome matter 
of history. The army was increased continaed 
in proportion as the necessity for it 
had diminished, and it was let loose upon the 
country in such a state of license and insubor- 
dination, that Sir Ralph Abercromby, who in 
1797 was .intrusted wi^ its command, said, in 
a public proclamation, it was formidable to all 
except the enemies of its country. tNiblic meet- 
ings were at one time suppressed, at another 
secretly encouraged, in order to furnish a pre- 
text for stiU further oppression, and a more 
entire abrogation of the liberties and independ- 
ence of the country. To intimidation was add- 
ed bribery and the most unjustifiable abuse of 
Government influence. All persons suspected 
of being lukewarm in the cause of the Union 
were straightway dismissed ; the most worthless 
characters, so as they supported it, were caressed 
and promoted. To sudi an extent was actual 
corruption carried, that Mr. Grattan stated that 
three miUions of money had been squandered 
in that way, which statement had never been 
contradicted. Peerages were created without 
end to purchase votes, and rotten boron^ 
bought with the public money, for the single 
purpose of forcing upon an unwilling countiy 
the legislative union with another. 

" The conditions of the Union bore intenul 
evidence of the utter disreffard of all 
private right or equity which bad die- conliDied. 
tated it Ireland was charged with 
2-17ths of the expenditure of the two countries 
instead of 1-I8th, which was the proportion of 
its real previous contributions to the public serr- 
ice. The consequence was that Ireland was ut- 
terly broken down by the proportion of burdens 
thus unjustly fixed upon her. Two millions 
have been added to her taxation in the vain at- 
tempt to extract an additional revenue from her 
impoverished inhabitants, and yet the sum total 
of its revenue 'has not increased: a decisive 
proof of the destitute condition of the countiy. 
That'ii^ustice, great as it was, was even sur- 
passed by what was perpetrated by the propor- 
tion in which the united Legislature was di- 
vided between the two countries. Looking to 
the amount of her commerce, revenue, and pop- 
ulation, Irelana was entitled to 165 memben 
of Parliament, whereas she got only 108. The 
legislative oppression which had foUowed this 
forced and unnatural Union would exceed be- 
lief if not proved by the official records of Par- 
liament. By one act of the British Parliament, 
power was given to distrain for Irish tithe and 
church-rate ; by another, Ireland was summarily 
ejected from the whole blessings of the English 
constitution. By an unbroken succession of in- 
surreetion acts, martial law, and coercion bills, 
there had been in Lneland for twenty years a 
complete prostration of all constitutional rights. 
"As these were the remote consequences 
of the Treaty of Union, so the more _ 
immediate results were not less det- condwled. 
rimental to the interests of Ireland. 
Absenteeism is one of the many erils of Ireland, 
and it can not be denied that it has been greatly 
iiggravated by the Treaty of Union, which has 
removed so many of our richest proprieton to 
the British metropolis, in quest either of bosi- 



calamities without number on the sister ishmd. I ness or amusement. Taxation being increased, 
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vealth diminished, capital lessened, what re- 
mjuns to indaoe either rich or poor to remain 
in their 'own iU-starred land ? It is a mere fal- 
lacy to sappoee that ^e commerce of Ireland 
has prospered since the Union. There has been 
an apparent increase, but it is apparent only. 
The export of raw material and die import of 
mannfactnred goods by no means proved the 
existence of a profitabto trade. It only proved 
that mannfactores were required because the 
people had none of their own, and that food 
was exported because thev had no money to 
hoy it at home. ' In a word, the British Parlia- 
ment had never been competent to legislate for 
Ireland. The Union had been effected by a se- 
ries of the most unparalleled crimes ; its finan- 
cial conditions were unjust: Ireland had been 
stripped of her constitution, her people deprived 
Of Uie means of existence, and final separation 
might ere long be the result of obstinate resist- 
ance on the part of En^nd. It is not yet too 
late, however, though it may soon become so : 
1 Pari Dab '^ ^^^^ uniou under one sovereign, 
xxiL 1003,' ^<^' ^i^^ separate Legislatures, would 
1168; Ana. at once satisfy both countries, and re« 
^^i^**' establish hannony and good under- 
standing between them.'*^ 
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On the other hand, it was maintained by Kr. 

191. ^ning Rice: " Without reverting to 
Answer of bariMTous periods, many of the acts 
Mr. Sprini of which, in all countries, can neither 
^'^^ be palliated nor excused, it is suffi- 

cient to observe, that ever since the conquest of 
LreUnd in 1262 by Heniy IL, the right of dom^ 
ination has been exercised by the English over 
Ireland, without dispute and without intermis- 
sion. Down to 1782 the two countries were gov- 
erned by separate Legislatures, and the Crown 
was the only connecting-link between them. 
But so ill aoipted had that system proved for 
the purposes of civil government, tiiat while 
England remained in tranauillity and peace, 
Ireund was on the verge of being plunged into 
a foreign war with Portugal, and the proceed- 
ing of her domestic Legislature were overawed 
and controlled by a violent assembly out of 
doors, having no less persons than Lord Charle- 
mont and Mr. Grattan at its head. 

** It is said the Irish Parliament had no pow- 
er to bind the country by the Treaty 
CoJuiraed ^ Union. If this were true, Ireland 
' could not be bound by the acts of the 
British Parliament ; and consequently, the seats 
of the Catholic members, and Mr. O'Connell 
himself, obtained by the Emancipation Act, 
were illegal, and they should be ejected from 
Uie House of Commons. Before the concession 
of Catholic Emancipation, it was constantly rep- 
resented as the strongest argnment for that 
measure that its effect would be to consolidate 
the Union and render it perpetual, as being 
founded on the solid basis of equality and jus- 
tice. Now that it has been obtained, that con- 
oeision is made the ground for demanding the 
repeal of that very Act of Union 1 We are not 
called upon now to defend the conduct of the 
Kng^^^b Government toward Ireland prior to 
tiie Union, any more than the gentlemen oppo- 
site are the wisdom of the Irish Parliament 
prior to that event. Probably both parties will 
find much which they would willingly draw a veil 
over, if they make such an at^mpt As little 



are we called upon to justify the means by which 
the Act of Union itself was brought about ; al- 
though, if the account given by Uie gentlemen 
opposite of the ready reception of those meas- 
ures by the Irish gentry be weU founded, it 
says little for their fitness to discharge the du- 
ties of separate legislation. The sole question 
now is. Whether the Union, having passed, 
should be maintained? And that question is 
to be determined, not by a reference to the 
means by which it was brought about, but by a 
consideration of the efiects it has produced, and 
a comparison of the state of the country before 
it was passed, and since that event. 

''The absurctity of saying that Government 
fomented and encouraged rebellion 
in Ireland^ in order to have a pre- coQtiQj,0j. 
text for punning measures of severity 
against that country, is such that it requires no 
serious refutation. Authentic history disproves, 
human nature revolts at the supposition. In- 
stead of having,, as asserted on the other side, 
passed only insurrection or coercion acts in re- 
gard to Ireland, the Imperial Legislature has 
been incessantly occupied with legislative meas- 
ures which might foster and encourage industry 
in that country, and lessen the evils which the 
existence of a separate and mutually jealous 
Legislature for each of the two countries had 
brought about. The free trade in com and cat- 
tle, which had been introduced in consequence 
of the Union, was in itself an incalculable ben" 
efit. Under the Irish Parliament, Ireland was 
dependent on England for the importation of 
com ; now, having secured the vast market of 
England within a day's sail of her shores, she 
exports largely both com and cattle. Her trade 
has been disencumbered of several vexatious 
regulations ; her banking system improved ; her 
fisheries and mines encouraiged ; her public credit 
supported; her Tithe Commutation Bill amend- 
ed ; her courts of law amended ; her public chai^ 
ities liberally supported — all public benefits for- 
gotten or concealed on the other side. Edncar- 
tion in Ireland, prior to the Union, wcu prohib- 
ited at Aome, <md made penal if received abroad: 
that was one of the blessings which her domestic 
Legislature had conferred upon Ireland! Since 
the Union, a board of education has been estab- 
lished, charities founded, prisons erected, crown 
lands improved, and large sums of money ju- 
diciously distributed in public or private charily. 
As a natural consequence, trade and navigation 
have immensely increased, and the general pros- 
perity of the country has augmented to an in- 
credible degree. The rental of houses in Dub- 
lin has been augmented to a great degree since 
the Union, and manufactures formerly unknown 
are springing up in various parts of the couiitry, 
the natural consequence of the unrestricted com- 
merce so happily established with the sister isl- 
and. 

*' This is not a question of party; it is one of 
life or death to the whole empire, and 
especially to Ireland herself. To re«. condJded. 
peal the Union, and at tiie same time 
hope to maintain a profitable commerce with 
Great Britain, is obviously out of Uie question. 
A constitutional monarchy would, in the Emer- 
ald Isle, be quickly overthrown, and succeeded 
by a fierce democracy. The people of Ireland 
are not prepared for* a native Legislature : the 
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srealest eTils under whidi ihey mm labor have 
been bequeathed to them by tiieir own Parlia- 
ment. To restore it would be to reme and 
perpetuate them; power woold be iU>QBed, or 
perverted to local or sectarian interests ; parQr 
spirit would increase in rancor; corruption en 
the one hand, and oppression on the other, 
would multiply to a fearful extent. Whoever 
considered the structure, pawjons, and iHrnseot 
state of Irish society, must be convinced that to 
subject it to a domestic Legislature would only 
be to give one party or the other Uie means of 
tyrannizing over or oppressing the other ; and 
that all the rancor, party spirit, and selfish^ 
xPari Deb °^^ which was now the bane of 
zxii. iiH, ^^ countiy, would be augmented 
1S83 ; Ann. to a fearful degree by the measure 
£?'oK ^ ^^d out AS a panacea for their re- 
movaL"** 



tS,S5. 



* Mr. Spring Rice's speech contained a vsry impoitaot 
■tatement of statistical flu^, tending to Illustrate the at- 
tention wtatob had been paid to Iriah aflbirs in the Hoase 
of Comoiona aiaee the union, and the reauka of Chair lar 
bora anon the progresa and prosperity of the cooBtry. 
The (buowing are aooie of the most markworthy : 

Committeea on Iriah aflUra, 1800-1633 tO 

Reportaoroonmitiaealn aame time 114 

Children in Irdaiid at aehool in 1819 900,000 

" *' inl8S5 600A*« 

Taxea leried In Great Britain, from which Ireland umw 
exempty from 1800 to 1883, viz. : 

Exeiaa £911,080,000 

Stamps 90,000,000 

Taxea 940,910,000 

Bxceaa ofrata of taxation la Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland ou artidaa taxed daring 
aame period, vis. : 

Cnatoma £130«005,000 

Exeiae 191,846,649 

Stampa 80,638,000 

Taxea 80,837,406 

<^^8,987,048 

Exeeaa of British taxation in 88 yean . . £1,006,463,048 
Or about £85,000,000 a year. 

Granta to eharttable and pnblle works sbiee Union, 
▼Is.: 

Charitable and Uterary £8,638,000 

Bncooragement of ag^cidtara and manu- ) i 340 000 

(kctorea { * * 

PubtieworkaaadeniploymenCorpoor 3,079,100 

£8,638,000 

Income of Ireland befbre I7nlon In 1800 £9,645,000 

Sxpenditnre 6,858,000 

DeHeieney .'.. £4,907,000 

Income and Expenditure of Ireland in 1810, aince con- 
solidation of Excheqaera : 

Income £4,950,060 

Expenditure 3^^45,108 

Suplas £685,787 

TaABS AHA Natioatioh. 

BxpcrtsoOMAlTttlaib 



Fourleen^g«ra' ayerage be- j ^^^j^^ ^qOO £59,688,000 



IbreUn! 
Foortean yeara after it 80,316,000 

biareaae la 14 yeara. £15,455,000 

Tonnage, 14 yean, to 1800 

Do. to 1815 

Increase in 14 yean 



99,071,600 

£33,348,000 

8,900,089 
11,570,558 



£9,610,476 

Tonnage from all parte, on svarage of three yean, end- 
ing reapectively 



1800 649«477 

1810 764,656 

1890 061,884 

1880 1,395,070 

1884 1,598,901 



Knortta 
£4,195,336 
4,015,076 
5,970,471 
6,991,791 
8,454,018 



Importk 
£3,585,588 
4,909,408 
6,535,068 
6,006,978 
7,401,800 



Houses bout in DnUin from 1800 to 1884 9913 

** beyond Clrmilar Road in do. 1000 

laoreaaeofhonsea 8918 

▲▼ersga natal, £40 a houaa £196,990 



Upon this' debate, which was oondncted with 
great ahilitjr and spirit on both ndes ^s. 
ror four sueoessiYe nights, the House Raaattofthe 
decided by a majori^ of 486 in ft^ datata. 
▼or of Mr. Spring Rioe's amendment, whidi was 
to the effiMt that it '*was essential to the peace, 
secnritj, and happiness of all daases of his 
Mi^jes^s subjects that the union of the two 
eonntries shoold be maintained." Hie nmn- 
ben were 628 to M, the minority being, with 
one CKception, Irish memben. The Peers soon 
afterward iwflm'iiioin/y adopted the same view, 
and Toted an address to Ins ICajesly on die sub- 
ject, which was accepted as tlie joint address 
of both Houses, and most gradonslj i^ctived 
by the King, who stated, *at is with the great- 
est satisfaction that I have receiTed this solemn 
and united expression of the determinatian of 
both Houses of Parliament to maintain invio- 
late the legislative union between Great Britain 
and Ireland, which I entirely agree with yon in 
considering as essential to the pres- 
ervation of the integrity and safety 1^4 m 3* 
of the British empire."^ ' * 

To all appearance the cause of the Repeal 
of the Union was now hopeless in .^ 
Parliament, and the demonstration incraaaeda^- 
which the debate had afforded of tation pro- 
its beneficial eflbcts upon Ireland JSlS? *"" 
was so decisive, that had the agi- ^^^^**^^ 
tators and Romish party in that cou n tr y been 
really actuated by a regard for its welfare, they 
vrould have applied U^msehres earnestly, and 
in good faith, to improve these advantages, and 
correct tiie numberless abuses which had grown 
up under die former separate Legislature. But 
being entirely under the guidance of a foreign 
priesthood, with whom the primaiy object was 
not the good of the people, but the resumution 
of their own influence over them, they dia just 
the reverse, and daring the next ten rears well- 
nigh neutralized the whole beneficial efiects of 
the Union by the incessant agitation for its repeal. 
The Court of Rome saw that the ten-pound suf- 
frage would very soon give the Caduriics the com- 
mand of the cities and counties, almost without 
exception, in the south and west of Ireland, and 
they had sanguine hopes of gaining so many seats 
from the Protestants in the north and east as 
might secure to them the majority of the whole 
representation. The immediate effect of that, 
they well knew, if Ireland was governed by a 
separate Legislature, would be &e restoration 
of the Catholic faith, and resumption of the 
Chiurch lands ; and to this olgect, accordingly, 
the whole eflbrts of the Catholic party, and the 
agitators who carried out their instructions, were 
for the next ten years directed. The Reform 
Bill bequeathed the repeal agitation to Ireland, 

Increaae of honaea aince 1801 to 1834 : 



Limerick 4841 

Belfhat 4607 

Galway 88M 

KUkenny 9911 

Carrickwrgna 1099 

Probate doty on average of three yeara, endinf 



Dundalk 535 

Waterfbtd 507 

Mewry 489 

CkNunaU 865 



1830 £8,093,906 

1884 8,019^19 



1891 £9,814,816 

1894 9,075,446 

1897 8,119,947 

Paid into Savinga* Banka la Ireland, year andini 

1631 £940,401 I 1883 £979491 

1839 988,075 I 1834 349,591 

—Mr. SraiNO Riob*i Statement ; Pari, IM^ zxii. 1919, 
1979. 
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jost as certainly as emane^tioa had bequeath- 
ed that which carried the Beform BUL 
And in tmth the agitation was by no means 
hopeless; on the oontraiy, it had 

mnch greater chanoes of success 

wiueapveita iktLa those who lived through the 
F »^ ™ppg of period were at the time aware, or 
■nrrcM. ^j^^^ 1^ attended the first begin- 

niogs of either of the preceding movements. 
Tbis ajnoee from the state of parties in the Brit- 
ish Parliament^ which had ahready become ao 
split into aep«rate sections, so nearly balanced, 
that a fioreign power, keeping its followers to- 
gether^ and watching its opportnnily, was very 
likely to acquire a decisive influence, and be 
enaUed to dictate its own tenns to the Qovem* 
ment. The House of Ck>mmons was veiy far 
fromj in reality, being as united as it showed 
itself on the question of the Bepeal of the Union : 
on the contrary, it never had been so thorouc^- 
ly broken up, nor was Govemment, recently so 
powerful, ever so little secure on some subjects 
of commanding a majori^. Success in this^ as 
in other cases, had induced division, because it 
had brought into play separate interests, and 
awakened separate ambitions. The vast coali- 
tion which^ borne forward on the shoulders of 
the people, had forced reform on the King and 
the Peers, was already divided from the very 
magnitude of its own triumph. Each section 
of which it had been composed deemed the time 
come for realiriutf the advantages, real or sup- 
posed, to itself uniich had brought it into the 
ranks of the coalition. The Ca^olics were im- 
patient to see their own faith re-established in 
Ireland, and the Church lands in that island 
resumed, as the first step to similar measures 
being adopted in Great Britain ; the Ohartists 
looked for the immediate concession of the six 
points of the Charter ; the urban constituencies 
for the instant repeal of the house and window 
tax, and the lowering the duties on com, tea, 
sugar, and spirits; the Dissenters were clamor- 
ous for the placing them on a level in all re- 
spects with the Established Church $ while the 
Government, pressed on all sides by their former 
supporters, could only command a majority to 
withstand their multifarious demands by ap- 
pealing to the known patriotic spirit of the Con- 
servatives, who never failed to come i^ to the 
rescue whenever matters had come to lihat point 
that a serious inroad on the constitution or the 
finances could not otherwise be averted. In 
this divided and distracted state of the House 
of Commons, the natural consequence of its 
being the representative of a dirided and dis- 
tracted people, there was consiedrable proba- 
faiii^ that the Irish Catholic party, which could 
command forty votes, might at some critical 
moment appear with dedaive effect on the the- 
atre of action. 
The Uioms were not long of showing them- 
selves, and they appeared first in 
DivisioM of ^^^ ^^^ matter of Ireland where 
tbe Govern- SO much unanimity had just been 
meot on U10 exhibited. The vexed question of 
Jrijh^urch the Irish Church was far from hav- 
^^ ixig been settled by the concilia- 

tour measures of the last session, and the large 
reductions made in the number of Irish bishop- 
rics; on the contrary, these concessions only 
led to fresh demaudSi and the clamor for still 



move sweeping changes^ Hie Cabinet Uself, as 
the event soon showed, was divided upon the 
question ; die migority blinking that it was nec- 
essary, in order to ai^iease me Catholics, to 
yield more to them ; the minoriQr, that enough 
had now been done for ihe purposes of concUi- 
ation, and that on the gr(»t question of the 
apprt^iiation of Church proper^ to secular pur^ 
p09es it was necessary to make a stand. The 
Government^ as a whole, would willingly have 
avoided. a question so likely to make shipwreck 
of its fortnnes) and reveal the latent schism in 
its bosom, and th^ aocordindy brought forward 
no motion on the subject. But it was no part 
of the policy of the Catholic pi^rlr to let it rest; 
on the contrary, they entertamed the most san- 
guine hopee— and, as the ev«it proved, not with- 
out reason— of being able by means of it to split 
the C^inet, and avenge the aueeess of the Co- 
ercion BUI by the destruction of its audiors. 
Mr. Ward, accordingly, one of the members lor 
St. Alban's, brought forward a motion on the 
27th May on the subject, the purport of which 
was, that vital and extensive chan- ^ ^^ 0eb 
ges in the Irish Church had become xxiii. 1370, 
indispensable, and that "tiie Church 1808 ; Ann. 
of Ireland, as now estabhshed by law, J^^;,^^ 
ought to be reduced."' ^' *** 

When Mr. Ward's speech was concluded. 
Lord Althorpe requested an ad- j^g, 
joumment of the House, in con- Reaignation 
sequence of circumstances which f^^l: ^Jan- 
had recently come to his knowl- gJiS^^'Sr 
edge. These were, that the divi- DakeofRich- 
sions in the Cabinet on the ques- mond, and 
tion had come to such a point, that *^" **P®^' 
a resignation of a considerable portion of it 
might DC looked for if the motion were acceded 
to by the Government It was at first attempt* 
ed to elude the difficulty by agreeing to the ap- 
pointment of a commission to inquire into the 
state of the Irish Church, and report on its sit- 
uation, and the necessity for Protestant spirit- 
ual instruction in the various provinces, and the 
cost at which it is afforded. The agreeing to 
such a commission, however, appeared to the 
minority in the Cabinet to involve the admis- 
sion of the principle, that if the report were to 
be in a certain way the motion was to be con- 
ceded^ and accordingly the dreaded separation 
took, place. Mr. Stanley, the Secretaiy for the 
Colonies ; Sir James Graham, the First Lord of 
the Admiralty ; the Duke of Biohmond, Post- 
master-Genend ; and the Earl of Bipon, Lord 
Privy Seal, tendered their resignations to his 
Majesty, which were accepted. Mr. Stanley 
was succeeded in the Colomal Secretaryship 
by Mr. Spring Bice ; Lord Auckland was made 
^irst Lord of the Admiralty; Lord Carlisle, 
Lord Privy Seal ; and tbe Marquis of Conyng- 
ham, Postmaster-GeneraL Mr. Poulett Thomp- 
son was promoted to be President, instead of 
Vice-President, of tbe Board of 
Trade ; Mr. Aberctomby, Master of J^°4i 8' 
the Afint; Mr. Cutlar Fergusson, 43;'Mait. i{. 
Judge-Advocate; and Mr. B. Grant 118; Part, 
sent to India as Governor of Bom- JJ**- "*^- "» 
bay.* 

It is seldom that an Administration long sur- 
vives so considerable a secession from its ranks 
as had now taken place. It mi^ get over it a^ 
the time, but the latent weakness ese long re- 
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veals itself, and indnces its fall. So it was in 
j^ the present instance. Eail Qrej's 
Ellbetfl of this Adininlstration tinsered on for a 
seeeMioD few months after it had lost so con- 
upon the Got- giderahle and influential a portion 
emment. ^^ .^ membens and it was fond- 
ly hoped hy its adherents that, as the ''Can- 
ning leaven** had now been expelled, it wonld 
be more united and efficient in its action. To 
strengthen the hands of Government at this 
drisis, Lord Ebrington, who had so often come 
up to their support on similar crises, got up an 
address, signed by a large number of the Lower 
House, entreating Lord Grey to keep his place, 
and expressing unshaken confidence In his Gov- 
ernment. Lord Grey*8 answer was valuable as 
revealing the real weakness of the Government, 
and the real difficulty in carrying it on, which 
his own Reform Bill had done so much to aug- 
ment. ''In pursuing," said his lordship, "a 
course of salutary improvement, I feel it indis- 
pensable that we fhall be allowed to proceed 
with deliberation and caution, and, above aU, 
that we should not be urged, by a oonttant and 
active prts8unfrom without^ to the adoption of 
any measures the necessity of which had not 
been fully proved, and which are not regulated 
by a careful attention to the settled institutions 
of the country, both in CTmrdi and State. On no 
1 A rav other principle can this or any other 
1 m?i9^' Administration be conducted with ad- 
^^** *^- vantage or safety.*'^ 
This division in the CaMnet augured ill as to 
... the ultimate success of the measure 
KlDff*8 decla- which had occasioned it, and it soon 
ration on the appeared that a higher personage 
Irish Church, than any of the Ministers who had 
^^ resigned participated in their appre- 

hensions on the subjuK^t. On the 28th May, be- 
ing the day kept as tne anniversary of his Maj- 
esty's birthday, the Irish bishops, headed by the 
Archbishop of Armagh, presented an address, 
signed by upward of fourteen hundred clerical 
names, against hasty alterations in the Church. 
The petitioners professed their readiness to co- 
operate in the removal of any real abuses that 
might be found to exist, but trusted that no al- 
teration wonld be made in tiie discipline or service 
of the Church, except with the sanction and by 
the recommendation of its spiritual guardians. 
To this address, by the reading of which he was 
much affected, his Majesty repUed : " I am, from 
the deepest conviction, attached to the pure 
Protestant faith, which this Church, of which I 
am the temporal head, is the human means of 
diflusing and preserving in this land. I can not 
forget what was the course of events which placed 
my family on the throne which I now fill. These 
events were consummated in aRevolution, which 
was rendered necessary, and was effected, not, 
as has been sometimes most erroneously stated, 
for the sake of the temporal liberties of the peo- 
ple, but for the preservation of their religion. 
It was for the preservation of the religion of the 
country thai the settlement of the crown was 
made which has placed me in the situation 
which I now fill; and that religion, and the 
Church of England and Ireland, the prelates of 
which I see befcne me, it is my jized purpose^ de- 
temdnaiion, and resolution to maintain. If any 
of the inferior arrangements of the Church re- 
quire amendment-— which, however^ I greatly 



doubt— I *have no distrust of the prelates now 
before me to oonect such things, and to yoa I 
trust will be left to conect, with your authority 
unimpaired and unshackled. I have completed 
my sixty-ninth year, and can not expect I ahall 
be very long in this world ; and it is under this 
impression that I now tell yon that while the 
law says I can do no wrong, while there is no 
earthly power can call me to account, this onlj 
makes me the more deeply sensible of the re- 
sponsibility under which I stand to that Al- 
mighty Being before whom we must all one <laj 
appear. When that day shall come, yon will 
know whether I am sincere in the declaration 
which I now make of finn attachment to the 
Church, and resolution to maintain it. The 
threats of those who are the enemies of the 
Church make it the more necessaiy for those 
who feel their duty to that Church to speak oat. 
rnie words you have heard from me 
are indeed spoken by my mouth, but i^^^^^ 
they flow ftt)m my heart.*** 

These words, evidently unpremeditated, and 
pronounced by the aged King un- ^^ 
der deep emotion and with tears GreAeflTeetor 
in his eyes, made an immense im- this speeefa ; 
preasion on the countiy. They re- Minirterahoid 
vealed the state of coercion under ^^ 
which he had long been to the Biinistry forced 
vmon him by the House of Commons : the old, 
aU but discrowned King stood face to face with 
his peo|de. The speech he made was immedi- 
ately printed, and widely diffused through the 
country. The impression it made was the great- 
er that it demonstrated a;breach on a vital point 
between the Kinc and his Ministers. It was 
generally supposed at this time that Earl Grey 
would have resigned after so great a declared 
divergence of opinion between him and his Sov- 
ereign, for it was well known that he coincided 
with the majority of the Cabinet in thinking 
that very considerable changes in the temporal- 
ities of the Irish Church had become indispens- 
able. In deference, however, to the declared 
opinions of the great majority of the House of 
Commons, he consented to continue in office, 
and a sort of middle course was submitted to the 
King, and agreed to by him, which adjourned 
the difficulty without removing it. A commis- 
sion was appointed to inquire into the condition 
of the Irish Church, composed entirehf ofkofmen, 
which was directed to inquire minutely into the 
circumstances, both spiritual and temporal, of 
every parish in Ireland, directing its inquiries to 
Catholics as well as Protestants, Dissenters as 
well as Churchmen, and charged to ascertain in 
an especial manner the number ^ ,p _. ^^ 
persons of each persuasion in every xSt/'q lo* 
parish.* ' ' 

There could be no doubt that the concession 
of a commission composed of per- 133, 
sons appointed by the Cabinet fa- The more- 
vorable to yielding the vital point ment party re- 
in dispute, as to the disposal of ^Mr!wuS*s 
Church property to temporal pur- motion, 
poses, and directed to inquire into ^^u^^ ^ 
these matters, was a great triumph to the ene- 
mies of the Churoh and the movement party. 
It was, in fact, a virtual concession of the mat- 
ter at issue, and proposed to lay the only solid 
foundation for useful or wise legislation on the 
i subject, by ascertainii^ in a comparatively an- 
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tbentic numner the re«l facts of the case, which, 
from the wtsal of the partisans on both sides, had 
been to a great extent exaggerated or perrerted. 
It was too slow and wise a coarse of proceeding, 
hofwever, to meet the views of the morement 
party, who, relying on their majority in the 
Lower House, resolved to posh forward Mr. 
Ward's motion, in the h(^ that they would 
either ooncoss the Cabinet into a direct and 
immediate recognition of the principle for which 
they contended, or, in the event of refusal, force 
upon the Crown a Cabinet more to their mind. 
Ministers did not venture to meet the motion 
by a direct negative, but merely moved an amend- 
ment ; and Ix>rd Althorpe and Lord John Bas- 
seU declared in the course of the debate, that 
they would agree with Mr. O'Connell if the 
ground was uSa&a that the " other purposes** to 
which Uie Church property was to be applied 
were to be of a religioas character. This was 
an immense concession to the Catholics, for by 
watching their oppoitunity they might hope ere 
long to extort from Ministers an a<hnission that 
these *' other re&ffious purposes" might be the 
re-establishment of their own faith. The Dis- 
senters also might reasonably hope for the same ; 
and in this state of matters, when so many might 
> Pari Deb. ^P^ '^^ ^ ^^^ could feel assured, 
zxiv. 9, 60; the -amendment of Ministers was 
Ann. Rcf. carried by a majority of 896 to 

The real views of Government on this trying 
134 question were soon after more dis- 

Qoeatioa Unctly brought out in the House 
bfooxhtbttflnv of Peers. OnJnne6tb, Lord Wick- 
^HooMor low opened the matter in that 
^*"^ House by moving for a copy of the 

Boyal Commission. In the course of the de- 
bate. Earl Grey said that he '^ should not op- 
pose the motion for a copy of the Commission ; 
out he denied that any tmng like spoliation of 
the Church was contemplated. Government 
anticipated a great alteration, but nothing more. 
The issuing of the commission was not intended 
as a step to the seizing of Church property ; it 
had been issued with a view to its regulation, or 
to a different appropriation of the Church rev- 
enues. The rights of the present possessors 
would be held sacred; but he must maintain 
that the property of the Church was a subject 
for the exercise of the discretion of Parliament; 
and there were few persons who did not think 
that the state of the Irish Church reauired the 
most careful consideration. Sir Robert Peel 
himself had stated the principles which had act- 
uated Government in issuing the commission, 
when he said, as he had done on a late occasion 
in the other House, that * the time might come 
when they ought to consider whether or no 
measures ought not to be devised for appropri- 
ating a portion of the Church property of Ire- 
land, not to other objects, but to facilitate the 
propagation of dwim truths which was the great 
end and aim of the Establishment.' This was 
an acknowledgment that a different appropria- 
tion of revenue from that which now existed 
might be necessary and beneficial. If a consid- 
erable excess of revenue should remain beyond 
• Pari Deb ^^'^ ^'^ required to support the 
xzir.MffSM; efficiency of the Church, and the 
▲n. R«g. 1834, other purposes connected with true 
»7, 58. religion,* he avowed the principle 



that the State had a right to dealwiA that 
phuj with a view to its exiifencies and the gen- 
eral interests of the country." 

These declarations were in themselves mod- i 
erate, land when applied, as they .^ 
were by Earl Grey, solely to the Efltetoftliese 
Irish Cnurch, which was well known dedarstloiM 
to be altogether disproportioned to op ^^ P*^ of 
the amount of the inhabitants with- Gowensnmt. 
in its pale, could not be said by any dispassion- 
ate person to be unreasonable. But in all polit- 
ical questions, especially when the mincb of 
men are in a state of excitement from external 
causes, the great point to be considered with 
measures of change is, not what they in them- 
selves are, but what are they likely to lead to-— 
what expectations will they keep idive — ^what 
demands will they generate? TiuB was pain- 
fully earoerienced by the Government at this 
crisis. The minds of men were in such a state 
of agitation, from expectation and hope of great 
ecclesiastical changes on the one side, and con- 
scientious dread of theto on the other, that this 
declaration satisfied neither party, and on the 
contrary ansmented the excitement of both. 
The Liberal party sounded the alarm in the 
strongest terms, warning the people in their 
journals and at public meetings that the affiur 
was only '^ patched up'* to get through the ses- 
sion ; that the Irish commission was a mere de- 
lusion to evade the immediate concession of the 
question ; that the Cabinet was in the hands of 
the King, and the King of the Bishops ; and 
that, without a vigorous efibrt on the part of 
Reformers, the Ministry would be changed, and 
the whole fruits of reform lost. On the other 
hand, the old Tories and the Church party de- 
clared that the commission had been merely is- 
sued to obtain a pretext for spoliation; that 
confiscation of Church property to tempond pur- 
poses was the object really in view, and not de- 
nied by the Prime Minister himself; and that 
the recent split in the Cabinet proved that these 
views were so seriously entertained by 
the majority of its members, that the i|{^^f' 
more conscientious minority were un- Man. u. ' 
der the necessity of leaving it, even ISO; Ann. 
at the hazard of breaking up the Lib- ^'j^^ 
eral Government.' 

In this excited and divided state of the pub- 
lic mind on every thing connected 130. 
with Church temporalities or ecde- TitlM BUI : 
siastical questions, it was scarcely to ^'* progreM. 
be expected that any measure of rational or 
practical improvement could be carried throu{^ 
the Legislature on such sulgects. This, accora- 
ingly, was the fate which attended the Tithe 
BUI, which they had introduced at an early 
period of the session, and which in itself was 
founded on such rational principles, that it de- 
served, and at any other time would probablv 
have received, general support. On the 20ui 
February, Mr. Lyttleton, the Irish Secretary^ 
brought forward the new Government measure 
on the subject, which was based on the principle 
which had been so happilv introduced into Scot- 
land two hundred years before by the decrees- 
arbitral of Charles I. In support of the meas- 
ure, he stated, that of the grant of £1,000,000 
made by the Parliament of last year, £751,000 
had been expended in meeting claims obviously 
good, and £20,000 more would suffice for thai 
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puipose. He added that the tithe was spGt ialo 
each minate portioiia that it was more vexatioiis 
than burdenBome ; for out of 7006 tithe^fMtjen 
in one part of the coimtry, oaa tkird paid turns 
wider nmepeiux each; and a veiy large propoition 
of the defaolten owed debts under a fatrtkmtf* 
It wea not, therefore, the ma^itude or oppress^ 
iYe nature of the burden which rendered it the 
subject of such general clamor and irritation, 
but the fact of its being, however small, piyable 
to a different Church from that to which the 
parties owing it belonged. To remedy these 
eyils, he ivoposed— 1. That from 1st Norember 
next the payment of tithe should tntirely osom 
in Ireland, and in lien thereof a land-tax should 
be imposed, payable to the CVvim, and to>be col- 
lected by ^e Commissioners for Woods and 
Forests. 2. This land-tax to be redeenmUe at 
the end of five years by all who had a substan- 
tial interest in the estate from which it was pay* 
able. 8. The price to be fixed by commission* 
1 p„| -Q^y^ era, on the principle of the fee^sim- 
xziv. 573,598; ple of tithes, being four-fifths of 
AD.Reg.i834, that of land in the same part of the 
«. 6»- country.! 

Apart from the proposal to make the oomr 
lgy position in lieu of tithe payable to 
Wbicb Is op- ^ Crown, instead of the incumbent 
posed by au entitled to it, which tended to make 
E|^^^ the clergy stipendiary merely, as in 
France, and might ^ve the Ex- 
chequer a dangerous hold of this species of 
property, there can be no doubt that thia bill was 
founded on the true view of the subject, because 
it went to remove the incessant irritation arising 
from the collection of tithes by cleigy of a dif- 
ferent profession of faith from those vrho-paid 
them. For this very reason, it became from tiie 
yeiy first the olgect of the most impassioned hos- 
tili^ to the extreme parties on both sides. Mod- 
erate men and their proposals are always tiius 
assailed during the heat of party conflicts. It 
was hard to say whether it was attacked vrilh 
the greater riolence by Mr. O'Connell and Mr. 
SheO, the avowed enemies of the Protestant 
Church, or by Mr. Shaw and Sir Bobert Inglis, 
its resolute supporters. The former assailed it 
because it did not invt^TO the principle of the 
extinction of tithes, or at least a transference 
of two-thirds of them to the Catholic Church : 
the latter objected to it, because it took Church 
properly altogether out of the hands of the 
clergy, and rendered them mere stipendiaries, 
dependent on the Crown. The bill, however, 
passed the second reading in the Commons by 
a majority of 167, the numbers being 248 to 76. 
The bill acccnrdingly went into committee ; but 
its progress there was very slow, and rarious 
materi^ modifications were proposed by Minia- 
ters in its progress, which gave their opponents 
a ground for taxing them with inconsistency, 
without in reality obviating the real objections 
to it. It is not surprising it was so, for in truth 
the difference between £e two psrties was ir- 
reconcilable; the one party struggling for a rec- 
ognition of the principle that Churdi property 
was at the disposal of Parliament, and might be 
** appropriated** to Secular purposes, or the sup- 
port of other creeds than the Protestant; the 
other contending as strenuously that it was al- 
together inalienable, and could not be so applied 
widiout spoliation as violent as wresting from 



private individuals their eetatet. Hie liiU 
slowly dragging its weair way throu^ oosmnit- 
tee, andhMbeiuithesubjeetofrefieated . . 
and fierce debates, when matters were ^™* ' 
brought to a crisis, and its fiuther progreaa stop- 
ped in this session, by an important event con- 
nected wttib the same saligeot, whidi /one ao. 
finally overturned £srl Grey's Ad- > Ann.Reg. 
ministration.^ 1834, 74, 81. 

This event arose out of the Irish Coercion 
Bill. ThaA bill, as already men- 
tioned, had woiked wonders in ttoj^ DivMon in 
ping the agrarian crimes in Ireland, the Cabinet on 
and the authorities in that country tbe liMi Co- 
had not only strongly reported in SSSS""^'*' 
its favor, hot recommended its re- 
newal, widi the omission only of the court-mar- 
tial elaose, for another year after its expizx, 
which took place in August ft>Uowing. On tlus 
point the Cabinet were united ; but they were 
divided on another point still more precious to 
the Irish agitators. This was the renewal of 
the dense prohibiting political meetings, unless 
under the sanction of the Lord laentenant 
Tbis was a vital point for the Catholic leaders, 
for it stniek at the system of agitation by means 
of Test pnUie meetings, by which &ey intended 
to convulse the country, and ultimately hoped 
to coerce or terri^ the Grovemment into a con- 
cession of a repeal of the Union. On it, accord- 
ingly, there was a serious dirision in tbe'Crov- 
emmeat. The Lord Lieutenant deemed the 
re-enactment of this clause unnecessaiy and in- 
expedient ; and he was supported in this opin- 
ion by Lord Althorpe, Lord Durham, and a 
minority in the Cabinet*highly important by 
their tsients and consideration. On the other 
hand, Earl Grey, with the fbariess determina- 
tion of his character, was decidedly of the op- 
posite opinion, and a majority of the , p . ^^ . 
Cabinet went with him. In these xziT^'ioaT' 
circumstances, a spark was only nor; Mut.!i. 
wanting to produce an explosion, y^i ^^ ^ 4^ 
and that spark was not long of fall- |L^' ^^^ '^ 
ing on the combustible dements.* 

Trusting to the known opinion of the Lord 
Lieutenant against the renewal of 
the politicid meetings' clause, and NegiSiion 
anxious to disann the opposition of of Mr. Lyt- 
Mr. O'Connell on the approaching tietm with 
contest in Wexford, Mr. Lyttleton, Jf^^'^^**°' 
the Irish Secretary (now Lord Hath- 
erton), in ignorance of the opinion of the ma- 
jority of the Cabinet, communicated to Mr. 
O'Connell, in strict confidence, <^e secret of the 
disinclination of the Irish government to renew 
the political meetings' clause in the proposed 
renewed Coercion Act. In consequence A this 
communication, Mr. O^Connell withdrew the 
Repeal candidate fh)m tiie Wexford election, 
and the €rovemment one walked the course. 
Afterward, when it was too late to restore mat- 
ters to the state in which they stood before the 
election, Mr. Lyttleton communicated to Mr. 
O'Connell the determination of the majority of 
the Cabinet to renew the Coercion Act wifh the 
clause against political meetings. The latter 
was naturally very indignant at this change, and 
deeming himself, as he said, "tricked out of his 
election," he conceived Umself absolved from 
his obligation of secrecy, and revealed the whole 
transaction in Parliament. Mr. Lyttleton com- 
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pluaed loadly of ibe breach of confidence, but | 
AJse^anatioB did not differ snbstantiaUjfrom 
durt of Mr. 0*ConneU. The tehism in €h>Teni- 
ment was now |>atent to all the world; and such 
1 p«H- iwb ^•^I'^'fd Gfnfs agitation in con- 
xsS^im^' Mqi>«nce, that his yoice was scarcely 
1941 : Ann. audible in moving the second read* 
R«. 1834. 108, ing of the Coereion Bill, with tht 
iS^'lM*^ ^ cfaiw*, on 4th July, and his own son- 

m^law, Earl Dnrham, opposed him.^ 
Next morning Mr. Lyttleton Tesigned ; bat, not- 

withstanding all that had passed be- 
fiengnKtion t<^9>^ ^^ And Lord Grey, his resig- 
oT Mr. Lyttie- nation was not accepted; for so great 
^^^J^'i'^lAl- was the nnpopolarity of Ministers 
^y^J™ that they had little hoiie, on a vaean- 

^, of filling aphis place with an able 
man irbo was sore of a seat in the House. Mat' 
ters had now come to such a pass that the wound 
could not be healed by an attempt to skin it 
over. Two days after. Lord Althorpe resigned; 
. deeming it inconsistent with honor to 

*"** * remain in office when, on so important a 
question as the renewal of the danse against 
public meetings in Ireland, he difiered from the 
head of the CiOfemment. No persuasions, and 
many were tried, could induce him to remain in 
office. In £ut, he saw that the external popu^ 
larity of the Administration was so mucn inir 
paired, and its internal divisions had become so 
seridlis, that it could not possibly go on longer. 
This blow was fatal to the Qovemment. Earl 
Grey feH that he could not possibly cany on the 
afiairs of the nation after the secession of a col- 
league so influential and highly esteemed, both 
in Sie House and the country, asLord Althorpe; 
and he was not soiry of an opportunity of aban- 
doning a task which was every day becoming 
more irksome and difficult. He also^ accord- 
ingly, tendered his resignation to the King, 
Joly 6. which was accepted, and the Ministry 
was dissolved. On Wednesday, the 9tfa 
jQly 9. July, Eari Grey made his parting address 
in the House of Peers, in terms worthy of his 
own chancter, and of the solemnity of the oc- 
casion. Such was the agitation of the veteran 
statesman, that he was twice compelled to sit 
down and pause at the opening of his address. 

The Duke of Wellington kindly 
1S34 "] io?ii S^i^^ ^™® ^^^ ^iim, by presenting 
115 • Mart, li! ^ fow petitions, and having regain- 
133 i Pari. ed his composure, he addressed the 
Deb.xxiv.a47, ^ause as follows, in a feeble and 

tremulous voice :* 
'' I really feel ashamed oCthe sort of weakness 
I have riiown upon this occasion. I 
EariGrey^B ^^ recently been honored with an 
Mrting ad- interview with his Majesty, and the 
£««• u personal kindness I have experienced 
Jliy* ftf '^ has quite overpowered me. I have, 
however, a duty to perform, and what- 
ever be my present incapacity, I will to the ut- 
most of my ability discharge it. I address you 
no longer as a Minister of the Crown, but as an 
individual member of the Legislature, strongly 
impressed with the necessity of passing the Co- 
ercion Act, in order to invest the Government 
of Ireland, into whatever hands it may fall, with 
a power which I believe to be necessary to the 
maintenance of law and order in that country. 
My opinion on the necessity of that act has nev- 
er andergone any alteration; and this was so 



entirely the opinion of my coUeagaes that I had 
given instructions to the Attorney General to 
draw up the bill now on the table. On the 28d 
June I received a confidential communication 
horn, the- Lord Lieutenant, which I felt it my 
du^ to \xy before my oolleagnes in office, which 
had been psodneed not so much by any original 
view taken by that illustrious person, of whom I 
can not speak too highly, as by certain oonsid- 
erationa wkidi had 6eoi migffetted to him by others 
fvithimt my kruwMye or jprwity^ The conse- 
quence has been that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who conducts the Kihks of Govern- 
ment in the other House, and who had been 
fully impressed with Ae opinion of the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, fblt that the ground was 
swept under him by diese disclosures, and that 
he <M>nld no longer retain office. This event has 
determined me to retire also. Since the com- 
mencement of the present session, several of the 
most powerful members of the Government have 
separated from it, and my resolution to retire 
also was then so diecidedly taken that I thought 
nothing could have shaken me from it. 1^8 
resolution, however, was abandoned in conse- 
quence of the urgent representations of my 
friends that my retirement would break up the 
Government. But to remain is now impossible. 
Former breaches have weakened it: this new 
breach has placed us in a situation when it is 
impossible to be of any service to the conntiTy 
for the Government has lost its right arm. Ill 
acting as I have done, both on this occasion and 
in the course of the Administration of which I 
was the head, I feel that I have , p^^^ -^^ 
acted in conformity with the spirit xxIt. 250,359; 
of die age, neither advancing be- An. Reg. 18S4, 
fore nor falMag behind it."» "^» "*»• 

£arl Grey's resignation, however, was an in> 
snlated act ; it did not, as was at 149. 
first supposed, lead at the time to Lord Md- 
an entire change of Government. ***T"!S^ 
The other Ministem did not resign ; Snni^; !^ 
on the contrary. Lord Brougmum ehangMiDtbe 
declared in the House of Lords ^•toinet. 
next day, **that he should not discharge his 
duty, if, at all sacrifice of his comfort, at all 
abandonment of his own ease— at the destme- 
tion, if so might be, of his own peace of mind — 
he did not stand by that gracious monarch and 
that country whose support, whose gracious and 
hearty support, he had received during the three 
years and a half he had been a member of the 
Government.*' And when the laughter which 
these words excited had subsided, he added, 
with characteristic naivety *< Do your lordships 
think that there is any thing very peculiarly 
meny or amusing in being Minister at the pres- 
ent time? If they do, I invite them to take a 
part in the reconstruction of the Got- 
emment."« Notwithstanding the dif- **l^i^^- 
ficulties which these words so candid- 
ly admitted, the other members of the Cabinet did 
not resign, and a way was discovered of patching 
up a Government in the mean time — ^with what 
success the result in a few months showed. Losd 
MsLBOUBNB was made Prime Minister, Lord 
Althorpe resumed his place as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and leader of the House of Com- 
mons, as without his aid the head of the Ad- 
ministration declared he could not cany on the 
Government ; Lord Duncannon was appointed 
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to the Home Office, Sir J. C. Hobhonse to the 
Woods and Forests, with a seat in the Cabinet, 
and Lord Carlisle, who had become Fnwy Seal 
on the retirement of the Earl of Ripon, resigned, 
and was succeeded by the Earl of Molgrave. 
iAii.R«g. With these exceptions, the rem^eled 
1834, l3, Cabinet remained the same as it had 
1^- been before Ear) Grey's resignation.^ 

Bat although the Cabinet was thus recon- 
143. stmcted with little apparent diffi- 
Modlfled Co- cnlty from the old elements, vet in 
weion BiU. reality an important blow had been 
Btmck at the monarchical government, and the 
first indication of the vital change worthed in our 
institutions by the Reform Bill had been the 
destruction of its auth<M:. Earl Grey had been 
overgrown and driven from the Government, 
not by the Conservatives, but by the Catholics ; 
not by Sir R. Peel, but by Mr. 0*Connell ; not 
by his opponents, but by his supporters; and 
that, too^ with a House of Commons which had 
recently divided in his favor by 528 to 88 on 
the question of the Repeal of the Union ! No 
stronger proof could be figured of the moment^ 
ous change which had taken place in the frame 
of the Oonsdtution from the recent organic 
change, or of the insecurity of the basu on 
which any Government, even the strongest in 
appearance, in reality now rested, from the con- 
fusion of parties which had taken place from its 
effects. This immediately appeared when Lord 
Melbourne had kissed hands as Premier, and 
the .Cabinet was reconstructed. His very first 
act was to announce the intention of Govern- 
ment to bring in a Coercion BiU without the 
clauses against pubUc meetings, which Mr. 0*Con- 
nell had objected to, and which had broken up 
the late Ministry. Lord Brougham supported 
J. yj this change, alleging as a reason that 

^ ' they could no more carry the bill with 
the former clauses in the House of Commons 
than they could repeal the Reform BilL The 
former bill accordingly was abandoned, and on 
the next day Lord Althorpe brought in the 
Jni 18 ™^^^^ Coercion BiU into the House 

^ of Commons. Bv it the consent of the 
Lord Lieutenant and High .Sheriff to pubUc 
meetings was only to be neiessary in districts 
previously proclaimed by the Lord Lieutenant, 
and the bill, such as it was, was to endure only 
till August, 1885. The change of course af- 
forded room for ample sarcastic reproaches on 
the part of the Conservatives i^ainst Ministers, 
for having succumbed to the great agitator, and 
reopened Ireland to aU the consequences of his 
inflammatory meetings, but it passed the House 
by a large majority, the numbers being 60 to 
25. In Uie Lords it passed without a (Svision, 
the Duke of Wellington having merelv moved 
s Pari D«b ^® restoration of the omittea clauses 
ZXV.3I, 69- to S^^c him an opportunity of record* 
Ann. Reg. ing a protest against their omission, 
1834, 133, which he accoMingly did, signed by 

' himself and t wenty-one other peers.** 

* ** 6. BeoantM It appears flrom the papers laid apon the 
taUe of this Honse by his Majesty's Ministers* toat the 
Act 3 and 4 Wm. IV. e. 4, wherever It had been carried 
Into execution, bad been ellbclual in presenting agitation, 
and in a great degree disturbance and outrage, and in 
bringing to trial those guilty of such oflbnses ; that wit- 
nessM had come forward lo give their testimony on in- 
juries done to themselves or others ; that magistrates and 
Juries had performed their duties ; and that the districts 
of the country where the act had been enforced were be- 



The same predominant influence of the Irish 
agitators appeared in the next great i^^ 
measure which was in progress be- Faie of the 
fore Parliament— the settlement of Irish Chnrcli 
the tithe question. That involved, in ""^' ^ 

Uke manner, a direct conflict wiUi the Irish agi- 
tators, if the clause, styled in common parlance 
"the Appropriation Clause," which put the sur- 
plus of Church property, after providing, for re- 
ligions purposes, at the disposal of Parliament, 
were omitted, as it was the object of the greatest 
anxiety and vehement demand on the part of 
the agitators. On the 29th July the House went 
into committee on the Tithe BUI, already before 
the House ; and after having been defeated by 
a large majority in an attempt to throw out the 
biU altogether, Mr. O'ConneU moved, as an 
amendment, that tithes, instead of being com- 
muted into a rent-charge on land, should be in- 
stantly abated 40 per cent ^^This," said he, 
" would be intelligible to the people of Ireland. 
Eveiy man can understand ihe difference be- 
tween twelve shUlings and twenty shUIings — 
and if adopted, my opposition shall cease, and 
the biU may pass in two sittings." This ofier 
proved irresistible to a Government so recently 
shaken to its centre by this very Irish question. 
Deeply as the proposed clause trenched on the 
principle of the bill, and obviously as it admit- 
ted that of extinguishing Church property for 
temporal purposes, it was tacitly admitted by 
the new Government Mr. O'ConnelVs amend- 
ment was carried, against a very feeble and sim- 
ulate opposition on their part, by a majority of 
82 to 83 ; and such was the subsequent depart- 
ure from the original biU, that Mr. Lyttleton 
moved, amidst much laughter, the omission of 
seventy clauses **at one vdU swoop ;" and when 
the biU at last passed, it consisted only ^ ^ 
of 111 clauses, instead of 172, the origi- 
ual number. In this mutilated state it was read 
a third time without a division. But as the 
weakness of Ministers, in thus submitting to 
have a foreign bantling forced upon them in- 
stead of their own ofiispring, was now evident 
to all, and had gone far to discredit ^ ^^ ^ 
them, the House of Peers mustered up 1934* 151;' 
courage to throw out the biU entirely, Ifil ; Pari, 
which was done by a majority of 67, SJ!*',?^'^' 
the numbers being 189 to 122.> '**' "**■ 

To Earl Grey's Administration belongs the 



ginning to fbel the eflfeets of retunlng tranquillity, securi- 
ty, and happiness. 

" 7. Because it Is obvious that the bill now under eon- 
sider^ion can not pref\»nt agitation in associations in 
large towns. Yet it is to these associations that the Lord 
Lieutenant ( Wellesley) atiribntes the system of Tiolence 
and outrage in effect and cause ; and he states that * he 
can not separate the one flrom the other of the unbroken 
chain of indissoluble coimactioa by any effort of his ua- 
darstanding.' 

" 8. Because the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland has de- 
clared it as his opinion that ' agitation (which it is the 
object of the clauses now omitted to prevent) for the oom- 
bined object of the destruction of tithes and the repeal of 
the Union.ihad in every Instance excited and inflamed the 
disturbances existing in Ireland,' which his Excellency 
had described as being *of a disorderiy, disciMitettted, 
and turbulent character,* such as * secret combination, 
controverted organisation, suppreasion of all evidence of 
crime, and the ambition of usurping the government, and 
of ruling society by the authority of the conunon people, 
and of superseding the law by the decrees of illegal as- 
sociations.' That the system of agitation had * Ibr its in- 
evitable conseauenoe combinations leading to violence and 
outrage ; that they were inseparably causes andefibct.' "— 
Ann. Reg.f 1634, p. 146, 147, nole. 
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credit of an important mearare, which waa onlj 
145, finally matared and passed nndec their 
Poor-L«w sncoesflon, and which at the time ex- 
cited a mnch greater interest and anx- 
iety than its sabseqnent efibets would 
appear to jasdfj. This was the Poox-Law 
Axxnomsarr Bill, which, although not, like all 
those relating to Ireland, a party measure, yet 
excited the utmost interest in the country, 
from the magnitude of the interests involved 
in, and the persons affected b^ it, and the im- 
mensity of the burden which it was the object 
of the act to reduce. Numerous abuses had in 
process of time insensibly ingrafted themselves 
on the original wise and humane system intro- 
duced by the 43d Elizabeth ; and they were the 
more serious, that they had arisen from benevo- 
lent feelings on the part of the Legislature, or 
those intrusted with the administration of the 
laws, and had come by the people to be regarded 
as not the least valuable part of their birth-right. 
In particular, the 36th Geo. m., c. 89, had es- 
tablished the principle that the relief to paupers 
should be given in such a manner as to place 
them in a state of comfort However desirable it 
might be to efibct this, if practicable, by legii- 
latiTe enactment, the operation of the act was 
most serious in practice ; for as the.poor were un- 
doubtedly more comfortable in their own houses 
than they could ever be made in public work- 
honsei, the practice became general of ordering 
the poor out-door relief, and of this being done 
by maffistrates at a distance from the applicant, 
and often very little acquainted with the real 
circumstances of each particular case. From 
this had' arisen another evil still more serious, 
which was the system of making vp vHxgeSy as it 
was called, whidi consisted in the justices giv- 
ing the applicant an order to get his wages miade 
up to a certain amount, in proportion to the 
number of his family, from the parochial funds, 
if he could not earn so mnch by his own labor. 
Farmers, manufacturers, and aU the employers 
of laborers, were not slow in taking advantage 
of this system to throw a considerable part of 
the wages of their workmen, especially during 
winter, upon the parish ; and to such a length 
did this go, that in many of the counties, espe- 
ciidly the agricultural ones in the south of En- 
gland, nearly half of the entire sums paid annu- 
ally for the wages of labor had come to be de- 
1 Porter's Praf- fnyed by the parishes, to the effect 
row oTtbo Nm« of entirely swidlowing up the whole 
Uon, 87.89. rental.* 

Serious as these evils were, they did not ex- 
dte any general attention as long 

Ytm^Sitt of ^ ^^^y ^^^ partial, or confined 
Ui0 eontrae- chiefly to particular localities. But 
tioDortiMcar^ during the la^t fifteen years anoth- 
rmqrMi this ^^ ^^^^^ ^f general influence had 

come into operation, which had 
rendered the evils complained of universal, and 
engendered a general feeling of the necessity of 
its removal. This was the amtrtictum of tJw cur- 
racy, the prolific parent of all the social and po- 
litical changes which have taken place in Groat 
Britain during the last thirty years, and the ef- 
fects of which are far from being yet exhaust- 
ed. The burden of the poor-rates between 1810 
and 1818 was, on an average, about X6,000,000 
a year ; and in the last of these years it had at- 
tained its maxuman amount before or since, hav- I 



ing reached £7,870,000. StiU no great eom- 
plfidnts were heard, and no demand for a change 
arose ; for the profits' and remuneration of in- 
dustiT were in the same proportion. Wheat 
was, before 1810, at 88«. But by the alteration 
in the monetary laws introduced in 1819, this 
auspicious state of things was immediately 
changed. By the contraction of the currency 
by the law of that year, and by the bill of 1826 
suppressing small notes, which came into full 
effMt in 1829, prices were so far altered that 
the remuneration of industry was reduced fuUy 
a half. And such was the effect of this cause, 
coupled with the three fine harvests preceding 
1834, that in that year the price of wheat feu 
to 39«. 8dL, and in the next to 39«. 4dL, being 
less than a hal/of what it had been when the 
change was introduced. Add to this, that from 
the terror inspired by the Reform agitation, the 
flames of Nottingham and Bristol, employment 
of every kind had sensibly declined, and the 
'number of those thrown on the poor-rates br 
being deprived of bread had greaUy ii^creasea. 
The effect of these two concurring causes was 
such, between the year 1829, when small notes 
finally disappeared from the circulation and the 
Reform agitation began, and the spring of 1834, 
that the burden of the poor-rates in England 
and Wales, as measured by the number of quar- 
ters of wheat required to provide for them (the 
true measure, since they were paid exclusively 
by the land), had increasedybui/biltf since 1800, 
and doubled smee 1811, though the population in 
the same period had only advanced 45 per cent.* 
The effect of this vast increase in the burden of 
the poor, contemporaneous with the reduction 
in the resources of those who were to pay it, 
was the same as always occur in the case of a 
great reduction of wages paid to workmen. 
Both employers and employed go sharply to 
work, and look closely into smul sums, and 
numerous grievances are discovered and com- 
plained of which had passed unnoticed in pre- 
vious and more prosperous times. 

* The fbllowtng Table, eompbed by Mr. Porter, puts 
the Increasing weight of the poor-rate*, fh>fn the change 
in the value of money alnce 1819, In a clear light : 



Sonu 
Y«era. np«ad«dan 
Poor. 



801 
808 
811 
814 
615 
810 
817 
818 
819 
880 
891 



894 
8S5 

830 

897 



899 
8S0 
881 

839 
838 
834 
635 
836 



£ 
4,017,871 
4,077,891 
6,650,105 
6,994,561 
5,418,846 
5,794,839 
6,910,995 
7,870,801 
7,516,704 
7,830,716 
6,959,949 
6,358,709 
5,779,958 
5,736,898 
5,786,589 
5,998,581 
6,441,088 
6,998,000 
6,389,410 
6,899,849 
6,798,888 
7,036,968 
6,790,790 
6,317,955 
5,596,418 
4,717,630 



Popnlatioo of 
Inland and 



8,879,980 
9,148,314 
10,163,676 
10,775,034 
10,979,437 
11,160,157 
11,349,750 
11,594,389 
11,700,965 
11,893,165 
11,978,875 
19,313,810 
19,508,956 
19,699,098 
19,881,906 
13,056,931 
13,949,019 
13,441,913 
13,690,701 
13,811,467 
18,897,187 
14,185,647 
14,817,999 
14,531,997 
14,703,009 
14,904,456 



Araraf* Priaa 

ofWhaat 
parQaartar. 



a. 4. 
115 11 

57 1 
99 5 
79 1 

63 8 
76 9 
94 
83 8 
79 S 

65 10 
54 5 

43 8 
51 
69 

66 6 
56 11 
66 9 
60 5 
66 8 

64 8 
66 4 

58 8 

59 11 
46 9 

44 3 
39 5 



Poor-rata la 

Qaaitaiaof 

Whaat. 



693,934 
1,498,751 
1,440,455 
1,746,740 
1,709,955 
1,503,940 
1,470,409 
1,881,466 
9,080,748 
9,996,913 
9,557,763 
9,940,440 
9,931,034 
1,850,619 
1,740,447 
9,083,855 
9,960,967 
9,084,855 
1,911,671 
9,195,779 
9,049,916 
9,898,966 
9,966,601 
9,786,717 
9,509,528 
9,393,798 



— PoaTSB'B ProgreMS qftkt Nation, 9A edition, p. 90. 
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•So great was the clamor raised bj these 
147. canses, that Earl Grey's Ministry, 
lUport oTUm soon dftor their accession to office, 
Poor-Law i^^^ appointed a committee to in- 
enreeom^"' Vxre into the operaden and present 
mending a State of the poor-laws; and they had 
cbangs. made most extensire inqmries, and 

brought to light a great nnmber of important 
^ftcts, partieu£krly illustratiTe of the extreme in- 
equality of the burden of the poor-rates, noi only 
in different counties, but in different parishes in 
the same county, and even in those immediately 
adjoining each other. The report was printed 
and extensively drealated; and such was the 
effect it produced, as well as the general sense 
of the necessity of the case, that Government, 
though perfectly aware of the difficulties with 
which the question was beset, and the violent 
resistance which any proposed change would 
meet with, resolved to grapple witii it, and Iiord 
< Ann. Reg. Akhorpe brought forward the Poor- 
1834, 9SS, xb; LawB Amendment Bill in the House 
Portec 89, 90. of Commons on the 17th April.* 
On the part of Government it was argued by 
I4g Lord Althorpe and Mr. Lyttleton: 
Argument '*The necessity of interference arises 
in support from this, that the poor-laws, as at 
of tlie bill, present administered, tend directly to 
the destruction of all property in the country. 
Even to the laboring classes, whom they have 
been intended to benefit, nothing could be more 
fatal than to allow ^em to continue in their 
present course. It was the abuse of the system, 
however, not the system itself, which was to be 
condemned. These abuses were scarcely older 
than the commencement of the present century, 
when a feeling got abroad that discontent pre- 
vailed among the working classes in the country, 
and the principle was ac&pted by die 80th Geo. 
m., that relief to paupers ought to be given in 
such a manner as to place them in a state of 
comfort The effect of this law had been to 
give the magistrates the power to order relief 
to be given to the poor in their own dwellings, 
which has introduced an entirely different class 
— vi«., laborers working at hw wctffes — into the 
roll of the paupers ; and the effect of this has 
been, not only greatly to augment the numbers 
of those who received relief, but to extinguish 
all feelings of independence in many parts of 
the country among the laboring poor ; and in- 
stead of paupers being placed in a state of com- 
fort, all the laboring classes in many districts 
of the country have been brought into a state 
of deplorable misery and distress. So great are 
the dangers of allowing matters to remain as 
they are, that it has b^ofaie absolutely neces- 
sary to meet the difficulties of the case, to adopt 
sounder principles, and carry them unflinching- 
ly into execution. In some districts, under the 
pressure of absolute necessity, parishes have 
adopted a difierent and improved system of ad- 
ministration ; in others, where the former sys- 
tem prevailed, cultivation has been entirely 
abandoned,' and in consequence the poor have 
been compelled to resort to the neighboring 
parishes, which in their turn have become pau- 
perized, and from each of these, as from a cen- 
tre, pAiperism has spread in every direction. 
'* To check- these great and growing evils, 
149. Government propose to erect a Board 
Continued, of CommissionerSi to whom the gen- 



eral administration of the poor-laws la to be 
intrusted. The Board will be invested with 
great and extensive powers, heretofSure an an- 
omaly in the constitution; but this has been 
rendered unavoidable by the neoeasity of the 
ease. A discretionaiy power must be vested 
somewhere, either in the Government^ the load 
magistrates, or the Ckimmissfoners. The first 
is objectionable, as being engrossed with the 
general afiairs of the empire ; the second, aa 
immersed in the details of tlwir separate local- 
ities, and without the sonrees of informaticm 
requisite to form a proper opinion on tiie sub- 
ject. The CommissionerB alone, being exdn- 
sively devoted to the subject, and in possession 
of the whole infScmnation regarding it, aie in a 
situation tefann correct opinions concerning it. 
The first thing to be done is to terminate the 
alhwemce syatem^ as it is called^ or the system 
of making wages, when low, up to a certain 
level, from the funds of the parish— the source 
of aU other evils, and without the extirpation 
of which, all attempts to amend the poor-laws 
will prove nugatory. It is proposed to tecxnin- 
ate Ihis ruinous system in the ensuing snmmer, 
when the laborers are in full employmenl Then 
the Commissioners are to have power to make 
rules and regulations as to the mode of relief 
and the regulation of woik-hoases, which are to 
receive the sanction of the Secretary of State 
before they become obligatory, and which will 
have the effect of establishing one nnifonn sys- 
tem of administration over the whole coontry. 

** Power is to be given to the parochial au- 
thorities to unite parishes, and form 
large work-houses for seteral parishes ^^ J^'^^ 
mi^ed together. The power^ordex- *^*'"''°^ 
ing outdoor relief is to be taken from the jus- 
laeea, so as to subject all applicants for reli^ to 
the ' W(^k-honse test ;' this is only bringing mat- 
ters back to what they were before 1796. The law 
of settlement, at present extremely complicated, 
and the fertile source of litigation between par- 
ishes, is to be simplified by making the settle- 
ment of every child up to sixteen Mkm that of 
the parents, and after that, be deteimined by 
the place of birth. The power of removal to 
the parish of the birth is also to be restricted to 
the grounds specially set forth in the notice. 
Lastly, the power given to the mothers of illegiti- 
mate children of swearing the child to any man 
she chooses to select, which at present renders 
prostitution a source of gain to profligate women, 
is to be taken away, and the moth- ^ p^ j^^ 
er rendered liable for the support xzii. 874, 888; 
of her child in &e same way as An.R^.i834i 
pauper widows."* *'^' •'^■ 

So strongly were the evils of the existing 
system felt, that the second read- j^j 
ing of the bill did not meet with The bails ear- 
any serious opposition. Sir Samuel rledbyagreat 
WhaUey, Alderman Wood, and «>V>riiy. 
Mr. Walter, strongly objected to the bill as a 
whole, on the ground of its multiplying offices 
and the patronage of Government cui i^fimtmng 
vesting the Commisstoners with arbitrary pow- 
ers exceeding those of an Eastern pacha ; cen- 
tralising power, and depriring the local author- 
ities of all real authori^ ; and ofibring a premi- 
um to immorality and infanticide, by throwing 
the burden of bastard children exclusively on 
one of the parties concerned in begetting them. 
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•ad thai the one often the least in fsnlt, and 
generally the least capable of maintaining them. 
Hiere was much to be said on these points, bnt 
they went to change die details of the bill, raih- 
1 Pari Deb ^^ than resist its general principles ; 
xxiL 874, 667, *>mI <^^f * ^^ short debate, the 
uiu. 958, ' second reading was olnried hj an 
!«f * i& %* immense majority, the nnmben be- 
1834, W», 230. ing819to2©.» 

But althoogh the principle of the hill was thns 
1^ carried, a more serions opposition 

Tvfbervng- arose in committee, when the details 
nm of lbs of the proposed measnre came to 
^^ be taken into consideration. The 

great point objected to was the dense throwing 
the harden of bastards on the mother, to the re- 
lief of the ftither, which was strongly opposed, on 
the groond both of its injostioe and inexpedi- 
eace. There conid be no donbi that the old 
BTSfeem of allowing a woman to fix a child upon 
any man she chose, by simply swearing that he 
was the father, had led to nnmberlesB abases, 
aad was itself absurd, and contraiy to the firat 
principle of justice, beeaose it permitted a party 
inte r es t ed to be judge without appeal in her own 
cause. On die other hand, to fay the burden 
excloriTety on the mother was eqaally unjust, 
as it saddled one of the parents, and in general 
the one least able to bear it, with a burden for 
which both, as eqaally implicated in its forma- 
tion, were obriously responsible. The bill, as 
originally proposed, passed the Commons by a 
majority of 187 to 62. So strong, howe^r, was 
the pvdslic feeling on' the subject, that a veiy 
rigoroBB opposition to this clause arose in the 
House of Peers, and at length it was obfiated, 
aad the bill passed, on an amendment proposed 
by the Duke of Wellington, that the mother 
should still be allowed to give her oath as to 
who was the father, but that it should not be 
condnsiTe unless supported by other evidence. 
This is evident^ the just and reasonable view 
of this deMcate matter, and which had from 
time immemorial formed part of the common 
law of Scotland on the subject ; another instance 
among the many which contemporaiy history 
affords, that from some unknown cause the re- 
mote aiid poor realm of North Britain had been 
far ahead of its soothera neighbors in wise and 
salutary legislation^ and that nearly the whole 
real improvements introdaced into the laws of 
> Ann R«r ^B^^^nd during the last half cen- 
I634,SS7|£5; ^ly have been nothing but tran- 
Pui.Deb.xxv. scripts of the old Scottish statutes 
971^377,1068, <,||c hundred aad fifty years be- 
Ibre.** 



* The last tentenoe will sound strange to English ears, 
aad in (bet the thing itself Is so extraordinary that It is 
alBKMt ineziiliesUe to ChMs best acqaunCBd with Seoc- 
land, and naost veraed io ita laws. Ample proof Ibr the 
incredtdoos, snd they will probably be many, will be 
Iband in the Aothor's essay on the '* Old Scottish Parlia- 
nent,** EMtOjfa, vol. 11. If the potait ahould be oontested, 
he will, in a tvton editioo, give soeh a list of lastaaoso 
where the Seoteh law, daring the last seventy years, has 
been Imported into England vritkout anu acknowledgment^ 
as wiO briag eonrrtetion to the moat incrednlous. It is 
imposoiblo to supposs that this early preeoeity in wise 
legislation was owing to the snperior wisdom or expsri' 
enoe of the SeotUsh nation or Legislature, for the former 
was rade and baibarous, the latter divided and ignorant. 
ItproboUy aroasftom its poverty aad faiezperienee. which, 
aflbrdlag the aatkm no freeedmU or vrfbrmatian qf ita 
own whereon to found legislation, led to the Introdootion, 
on aU points between man and man, of the Roman law, 
thS nnst s tnp sado Qs noainBeiit of uninsplTed wisdom 



The third reading of ihe bill was cairied with« 
out a division, but on the bastardy - ... 
clause, as it originally stood, the Regulation as 
majority was only 1 1 ; aad the Com- to separating 
mons adopted the Lords' amende hn^wBdaad 
ment without a debate, so that the ^ 
bili became law. A still more serions opposU 
tion arose when it came to be carried into exe" 
cution, from a regulation of the Commissioners, 
that when admitted into the work-house, hus- 
band should be separated from wife. It was 
s6on, however, found to be utterly impossible to 
cany into execution the intentionB <^ the Act 
in regard to refusing relief except in the work- 
houses ; aad accordingly, ever smoe the passing 
of the act, the paupers receiring out-door relief 
have been fully seven times those achaitted into 
the public establisbments.* This great pre- 
ponderance of out-door recipients in a great de- 
gree alleriated the hardships of the regnlatioa, 
as of course, when the money was given to the 
poor in their own houses, no separation of fami- 
lies took place. In the case of old and infirm 
persons, there can be no doubt that the separa* 
tion of partners in lifb, who have *' simmiered it 
and wintered it together," is one of the most 
melancholy severances that can be figured. It 
would seem as if it were intended purposelr to 
foreclose that termination of the journey of^life 
together which the poet has justly described as 
the best alleviation of declining years.! It may 
be doubted, however, whether such a regolatioii * 
is not absolutely unavoidable, especiaUy with 
fonng persons, for whom the '* work4ioose test" 
IS more particulariy required ; and probkbly the 
most advisable way to solve the d^culty is to 
apply it only to persons in early or middle liiiB, 
and administer retief to those in advanced years 
in their own houses. 

It was confidently expected that this great 
change woidd *efiect a very great re- 
duction in the burden of Bnglbh Eflfect^tho 
poor-xates, and the diminution which bui has not 
appeared in them for some yearns beenmatert*. 
after the p^dng of the «;! .e«n«l ^^T" 
m some degree to justify the anuci- '^ 
pation. The result, however, after the lapse of 

which the annals of mankind had exhibited. It is to the 
same cause thst the ready adoptiim and universal reten- 
tion in so naay oooniiles of Euxope of the Code Napo* 
leon is to be ascribed. That is Utile more than a tran- 
script of the treatises of Pothier, which are nothing but 
a digest of the Institutes and Pandects ; but they were 
the result of eight hundred years of thought and experir 
ence among the most civilized pe<9le upon earth. 

* Pavpkbs bicbivino In-doob and Out-soob Rblisf, 
FBOM 1840 TO 1848. 
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497.321 
460.114 
411.890 
466,585 
431,484 
430,096 
383,417 
563,356 
666,388 



-PoBTiB, 3d edition, p. 94. 

"John Anderson my Jo, John, 

We clamb the hill tbegither, 
And mony a canty day, John, 

We've had wi' ane anlther : 
Now we maun totter down, John, 

Bnt hand in hand we'll go, 
And sleep thegither at the fl>oC, 

John Anderson my Jo.'*— Btraus. 
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k coiiridet«ble tine, h«a hy no means been 

equatlj favorable, and the bnrdeii, alter flAeen 
yean had paiud oier, became nearly aa great, 
whether measared in moooy or quarten oT wheat, 
Bs before the bill pawed. The unoant levied is 
still an an average ft«m £6,000,000 to i:6,000,000, 
BDdlhe number of persons relieved from 800,000 
to 900,000 ■ year. This is the more remark- 
ablu from the consideration that for Kf en jean 
jH«ceding 1861 the annual emigration from ^le 
empiie 1^ been on ob ^vorape 26(!,0OO, and in 
one jear had reached 368,000. The effect of 
thil vast exodns npan (he labor market most 
have been very great, bat it has by no mesm 
produced that decrease In the poor-rat«t which 
might reasonably have been expected. The 
truth would B{^>ear to be, that ibe ezceanve 
■nnhiplication ti poor is a nniveieal and irreme- 
diable evil is the advanced stages of socie^, 
springing from the vast accnmnlatioD of we«lth 
in one section of it, and of laboren in another, 
and is one of the means by which Providence, 
in snch cirdunstances, induces the decline of 
aged conunnnilies, and provides for the daper- 
•ion and renovation of mankind.* 
Parliament was prorogtted by the King in 
Ijj, person on the 16th Aogost, and his 
FnmfMmiit Haje*^ eongratolated the House in 
FsrtlwiMU. waiTD bat not undeserved terms on 
*"<■ '*■ the legislative achievements of the 

preceding session. Uesaid: "Ihavenotfailed 
to observe, with the greatest approbation, that 
j«D have directed your attention to those domes- 
tic qneatioQt which more immediately affect the 
general welfare of the communit}^ ; and I have 
had mnch satisfaction in saactioQing your wise 
Mid benevolent intentions, bj giving my assent 
to the act for the better administration of the 
poor-laws in Endand and Wales. It will be 
my dnty to provide that the aathoriiy vested in 
commiasioners nominated by the Crown be ex- 
ercised with temperance. To the important 
subjects of om' juriaprndence and municipal cor- 
porations, your attention will necessarily be di- 
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the reveirae, notwithstanding the repeal of so 
nuny taxes, affords the surest proof that the 
resources of the coontiy are unimpaired, and 
jnatilies the expectation that a perseverance 
ID jndiciont and vrell-considered measorea will 
still further promote the industry and augment 
the wealth ctf my people. It ^vea me great 
* PooiBiTu iH Ehqusb IRD WiLSg riOK IB 
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satisfaction to believe that, in returning to your 
several connties, yon will find a , ^^^ |^^ 
prevalence of general tranquillity, lB34,13o,£li 
and of active industry among iH Put. Debuo, 
lasses of socie^."' >"• '»"■ 

In one respect, the flattering assurances con- 
tained in these words were well ^^ 
founded. The public funded debt riuneui 
in this year amounted only to *««of"b« 
£761,668,000, and the total annual ™'"'^- 
charge on Great !foitajn and Ireland was 
£27,782,000; and the unfunded debt wu 
£28,884,000. In 1816 the funded deU was 
£816,000,000, and the unfunded £42,000,000; 
and in 188a it had been only £748,676,000. 
During the twenty yean that bad since inter- 
vened, thei«f<M«, the natioii had paid off, not- 
withstanding the copious bleeding* the Sinking 
Fnnd had undergone, no less than £78,000,000 
of fhnded, and £12,000,000 of unfunded debt— 
in all, £86,000,000. ThcM fignies deaerve to 
be noted, as maiUng the lowest point which tbe 
public debt had reached since the peace, and 
tbe lowest which it has ever since attained. 
The £30,000,000 borrowed this year lo meet the 
claims of the West India proprieton brought 
the debt up bythatamount; and, snhaeqnenUy, 
the disorder of the finances, from tbe effects of 
the contraction of the currency, became such, 
that for a coune of years debt was aminally 
contracted, instead of being paid off. In 1847 
thedBbtwas£TT7,000,000. IftheSnkingPund 
bad been kept np to its amount of £16,000,000, 
which it bad reached in 1816, by not repealing 
the indirect taxes from which it arose, the sum 
annually paid off would, by the year 1884, have 
come to exceed £86,000,000, and the debt would 
have been reduced by £460,000,000. As it was, 
^B Sinking Fund this year amount- ■pIuukcAc- 
ed only to £1,440,0001 Such had "ants, u m 
been the eflect of the contraction pl^'fjjf** 
orihecatTeDcy,cheapeliinasystem, uv.^p.Tij). 
and consequent unavoidable redue- ivu.iii., Op- 
tion of indirect taxation.' >«»*"■ 

Bat Government had ere long objects of more 
pressing conceni to attend to than 
the ultimate liquidation of the pub- wadineas of 
lie debt. Before the session closed, covmiiDeBi, 
the weakness of Ministers had be- *■ 
come apparent ; and such was the ^^ 
irritation of the Irish Catholics and 
English Kadicals, that the Beform party, re- 
cently so powerfol, was in a manner broken >tp, 
and it was doubtful whether, on any trying ques- 
tion, the Administration could even command 
a btire majority. Aware of this, Mr. O'Connell 
renewed his exertions to promote agitation and 
confusion in Ireland; and with that view, ad- 
dressed in autumn a series of letters to Lord 
Dnncannon, in which, not confining himself to 
Earl Grey, who was now not worth assailing 
being out of office, be attacked the whole Whig 
party as the worst enemies of Ireland, and tbe 
anlhors of the whole calamities under which the 
country labored. " Never," says he, "was there 
a more ungenia] or hostile Administration in 
Ireland than that which has subsisted since Earl 
Grey first obtained office, and still subsists. I 
am ready to give a detail of the follies, tbe 
faults, and the crimes of the Whigs in Irelaoi!. 
J will not 'set down au^t in mdice,' but will 
give a full and nnexaggerated detail of the prin- 
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dpttl ads cff/oS^,/atuitjf, and crime^ committed 
toward and against the people of Ireland by the 

Hinistrjr since November, 1830 I 

write more in sorrow than in anger, more in re- 
gret than in hostility. It is true, yon have bit- 
terly deceived me— oitterly and cmeily deceived 
Ireland. Bat we should have known yon better. 
Ton belong to the Whigs, and after four years 
> Mr. 0*Con- of the^ost emaciating experience, 
■eU CO Lord we oqght indeed to have known 
aSTMLoik. tl»t Ireland had nothing to expect 
1^1834; Ann. ^m the Whigs bat insolent con- 
It^. 1834, 3X1, tempt, and malignant bat treacher- 
^' oos hostility."* 

The incitement to agitation thus given by the 
I5g Apostle of IMscontent in Ireland, 

Riot mt Rath- "^^ ^^^ 1<>^S ^^ bringing forth its 
eonnack. appropriate and well-known frnits. 
2*c ' IL "^ I^ial outrages, which had so rap- 
idly declined under the operation 
of the Coercion|Act, increased as quickly with 
the yielding of^rovemment, an^ in the begin- 
ning of winter assnmed a most fuarming char- 
acter. Resistance was openly made in many 
diiferent places to the levying of tithes, by large 
bodies of men, for the most part armed, which 
was only overcome by the employment of con- 
siderable military forces. On December 18tli a 
body of 600 men assembled at the end of a lane 
at Rathcormack, which was blocked up with a 
car which had been overturned, to resist the levy- 
ing of tithes. The Riot Act was read, the sol- 
diers assailed by volleys of stones, which knock- 
ed down several of the men and officers, and the 
riot was not overcome till they received orders 
to fire, by which several persons were killed and 
wounded. So far from repressing, the highest 
Catholic authorities openly justified these re- 
bellions acts. Dr. M'Hale, an able man, who, 
rince the death of Dr. Doyle, had been elevated 
to the See of Tuam, in a published letter at this 
time to the Duke of Wellington thus expressed 
himself; ** All the united authorities, and the 
Senate, can never annex the oonscientioas ob- 
ligations of the law to enactments that are con- 
traiy to right reason and justice ; and hence the 
stubbcMm and unconquerable resistance of the 
people of Ireland to these odious acts (I will not 
call them laws), which have even forced them to 
pay tribute to the teachers of an adverse creed. 
I shall freely declare my own resolve. I hare 
leased a small farm, just sufficient to qualify me 
for the exercise of the. franchise. After paying 
«D M'Hai ^el^u^^ord his rent, neither to par- 
te Dake of ^ ^°) proctor, nor agent shall I con- 
Weiuofton, sent to pay, in the shape of tithe, 
Dec. 9, 1834 ; or any other tax^ a penny whidi shall 
mi Sn^'sM. so ^ ^® support of the greatest nui- 
sance in this or any other country."* 
So rapid had been the change in general opin- 
ion, in consequence of the resist- 

Hostiiii^or "^'^ ^ Grovemment to the de- 
tbe men. mands of the English Liberals and 
L<Mrd BroQgh- Irish Catholics, that the whole Lon- 
te'seoSf^^ don press, lately so unanimous in 
their support, with the exception of 
the Morning CkromcU^ expressed contempt for 
them. The 7¥ms«, in particular, which had so 
recently recommended the brickbat and the 
bludgeon to beat down the Conservatives, and 
insure Uie retention of power by the Libertds, 
now exerted itself to the utmost to expose their 



weakness and incapacity, and ridicule, in par- 
ticular, the erratic eccentricities of the Lord 
Chancellor, who was on a tour in Scotland, and 
signalized his arrival at every considerable town 
by oratorical displa3rs, not altogether consistent, 
to say the least of them, with the decorum and 
discretion expected from a person of his station 
and talents. At Inverness, he assured his ad- 
miring audience that he would write to his 
Aiijesty that very night to assure him of their 
loyal sentiments. At Edinburgh, a great bui- 

auet was given to Earl Grey, in a pavilion on 
lie Calton Hill, specially erected for the occa- 
sion, on the 16th September, at which the divi- 
sions of the Cabinet, and especially the schism 
between Lord Brougham and Lord Dnrham, 
were painfully conspicuous. The former earn- 
estly counseled moderation in political expecta- 
tions, and a slackened pace in the career of re- 
form ; « the latter '* regretted every hour which 
passes over the existence of recognUed and unre- 
formed abuses." These words were received with 
loud and prolonged cheers : Lord Brougham at^ 
temf ted no explanation at the moment, though 
he assailed Lord Durham shortly after at a public 
meeting at^Salisbuiy, who retorted , « , ., 
in T«.y"'rtrong tenS'at another t '^T^^ 
Glasgow.* The schism in the Min- isirationB, 
istry was erident, and of duch a JIJ • Mart. it. 
kind as gave pain to those who wit- iQ.i^^^. 
nessed it at the Edinbuigh banquet.* ' 

These appearances, and especially the gener- 
al hostility of the press to the pres- lao. 
ent Government, induced the King Ttu King die* 
to imagine that the time had come JiJjJJfrJ^aad 
when a change of Ministry might gends for the 
with safetv be attempted. He mis- Duke of Wei- 
took the loudly-expressed dissatis- Ungton. 
faction of the Reformers at the retarded prog-* 
ress of change for a reaction against reform it- 
self, and he was not sony of an opportunity of 
getting rid of a Ministry to whom he had never 
forgiven the coercion put upon himself on occa- 
sion of the passing of the Reform Bill. An op- 
portunity ere long occurred for putting his in- 
tentions into effect. The death of Earl Spencer, 
which took place on November 10, nee- ^ 
essarily raised his eldest son. Lord Al- ' 
thorpe, to the Upper House, and it became in- 
dispensable to appoint a new Chancellor of Uie 
Exchequer, who was also to be leader of the 
House of Commons. Lord Melbourne, a few 
days afterward, waited on the King at Brighton, 
to take his pleasure on the subject, and suggest- 
ed Lord John Russell as the person to fill both 
situations. His Majes^ expressed his doubts 
whether the Groyemment could be carried on as 
proposed, and stated, it is said, that he had ob- 
jections to the continuance in office of the Lord 
Chancellor, and disapproved of the persons ap- 

* *' He (Lord Broughun) lias been pleased to challenge 
me to meet him in the Bouae of Lords. I know well the 
meaning of the tannt. He is aware of his infinite sope- 
riority over me in one reepeet, and so am I. He is a prac- 
ticed orator and a powernil debater ; I am not. I apesk 
but aeldom In Parliament, and always with relactance, in 
an assembly where 1 meet with no sympathy in an nn- 
wiUingln^jority. He knows Aill well his superiority OTcr 
me in this respect, and he knows, too, that in any attack 
he may make upon me in the House of Lords he will be 
warmly supported by them. With all these advantages, 
almost overwhelming, I (tar him not. I will meet him 
there, if it be nnlbrtunately necessary to repeat what he is 
pleased to call my crlticisros.'*— Loan Durham's Spseeh 
at Olasgow ; Spectator Ibr 1834, p. 1988, 1084. 
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pointed to frame the Irish Chvich Bill. He there- 
tore stated to Lord Melbonme thac he would not 
impose on him the task of completing the exist- 
ing arrangementSi but wonld apply to the Doke 
of Wellington on the subject. Thessame even- 
ing a letter to his Grace was dispatched by Lord 
Melbourne, and on the following day the Duke 
waited on the King, and advised him to send for 
Sir R. Peel. As Sir Robert, however, was at the 
time at Rome, whither he had gone with Lady 
Peel with the intention of spending the winter 
in Italy, the Duke offered in the mean time to 
carry on the Government. T%e temporaiy ar- 
rangements were soon concluded. On the 21st, 
Lord Lyndhurst received the Great Seal, and 
took the oaths as Lord Chancellor, and a mes- 
senger was dispatched to Rome for Sir R. Peel. 
He made the journey in a sorprisingly short 
time, having arrived in Rome on the evening of 
the 25th November. Sir Robert immediately 
set out, and reached London on the 9th Decem- 
ber, and on the same day he had an audience 
of the King, and accepted the office of Prime 
Minister. In the interim the Duke of Welling- 
ton had singly discharged the duties of the three 
I ^Q ]i^ secretaries, which led to the good-hu- 
1884, 335, moved remark, that, as the country 

p® • M"}' was to have a militaiy Gkivemment, it 
ii. 160, 101. ^33 ^^^ ^^ j^gjjj ^^ ^ dictator.^ 

The fall of Earl Grey, and with him, alter a 

151 brief interval, of the Reform Admin- 

R«llecUoM istration, is one of the most remark- 

JP ^"L„ aWe events in British liistory, and, 

Grey a OUi. j.,^ ^^^ paraUel one of Necker and 

the Girondists in French stoiy, strikingly illus- 
trative of the moral laws wfaidb, under every va- 
riety of climate, circumstance, and national 
character, influence, and in the end, control, 
great political movements such as that in which 
he was engaged. It was no casual event, no 
imludcy jealousy, which overturned his Admin- 
istration ; it was the inevitable collision of great 
principles which ocoasioiMd his fall. He per- 
ished by the wcnrk of his own hands. It was the 
difficulty of coercing a democratic movement, 
which he himself Ium had a large share in cre- 
ating, which was the cause of £e ruin of him- 
self, as it had been of so many of his predeces- 
sors engaged in a similar career. The quarrel 
between Mr. Lyttleton and Mr. O'Connell was 
no casual or personal occurrence; it was the 
collision between the movement and the Con- 
servative party in Ireland. Lord Brougham's 
schism with Lord Durham was the collision be- 
tween the same parties in England. Men could 
not understand how that which had been en- 
couraged and landed by Government during the 
Reform struggle should suddenly become the 
object of dis«>uiagement and prosecution when 
the objects for which alone they supported the 
Reform Ministxy came to be demanded. This 
is the usual, it may be said the invariable, fate of 
the leaders in such organic changes. They are 
continually advancing before a devouring fire 
flaming close in their rear. If they advance be- 
fore it, theyybr a time save themselves, but they 
destroy their country; if they halt, they destroy 
themselves, but they may save their country. 

On this account Earl Grey and his Adminis- 
tration deserve the very highest credit, and have 
earned the lasting gratitude of their country, 
for the patriotic and unselfish vse which they 



made of power when it was placed in their 
hands, almost without limitation, fay los. 
the passing of the Reform Bill. Gralnnritor 
No one can doubt that they might ^Jitfj*',^^ 
have preserved their immense popu- ^^^^^i^ntaA- 
larity and prolonged their tenure ertbebuiww 
of office by conceding the principal pasMd. 
demands of the agitators. O'Connell and the 
Romish priesthood would have been entirely 
satisfied by the confiscation of the Irish Church 
property or the extinction of tithes in the Em- 
erald Isle; the English Radicals would have 
been converted into their noisy supporters by 
the repeal, without any equivalent, of the house 
and window tax, and of all duties on die im- 
portation of gnon. When, therefore, instead 
of yielding to these demands, the Government 
manfully resisted them, they insured, indeed, 
their own downfall, but they deprived a great 
social revolution of its chief dangers, and got 
over a time the most critical ^t had ever oc- 
curred in Eng^sh histoiy without farther inroads 
on the Constitution. Their legislative measures 
during the next two yean, when they enjoyed 
unlimited power, if we except Negro Emancipa^ 
tion, which was not their own, bat forced upon 
them by the people, were wise and judicious, 
and have been decu&Vely vindicated in the result 
by their beneficial consequences to the country. 
Earl Grey's conduct on this momentous occa- 
sion proves that the great and irrep- ^^ 
arable change in the Constitution, Reiiew of 
which was efiected by the Reform Bill, ^ admin, 
was done by its promoters, not in the *'*"*^**"- 
spirit of revolution, but firam want of practical 
acquaintance with the people with whom they 
were surrounded. This is the great defect ob- 
servable in aristocratic leaders when they ad- 
venture on measures of social change : w<e often 
respect their motives, but we seldom fail to la- 
ment their ignorance and want of practical fa- 
miliarity wi£ affairs. One of the aMest of die 
Liberal annalists has thus characterized his Ad- 
ministration : *^His chief error was an induced 
incapacity through the evil operadon of aiistCK 
cratic station, uncorrected by timely p(^tical la- 
bor, and the extensive intercwnrses which are a 
privilege attendant upon it. He knew no moie 
of the British people than he did of the Span- 
iards or Germans. He didnoi wt the $eepe of his 
own Reform BiU, and could not bear the conse- 
quences of his own greatest act, the fruition of 
the aim df his whole life. When he had him- 
self taken up the House of Lards in his hand, 
broken its fitftenings, and set it down in a low- 
er place, he insisted that it was still where it 
was bcrfbre, and * he would stand by his order' 
against any who declared to the contra- ^ 
ly."^ Making allowance for some exag- fj*\^' 
geration incident to the sex and disposi- 
tion of this able writer, thera can be no doubt 
there is much truth in these observations. But if 
the great Reform leader erred, and erred griev- 
ously, fVom ignorafice of the eflect of his own 
measure, he redeemed his fkult by his subse- 
quent conduct, though in so doing he under- 
went the penalty of his previous transgression. 
His fate stands forth as a memorable waning 
to all such as may adventure on a similar career. 
Eari Girey destroyed the old Constitution of En- 
gland, and the first victim of the new Constitu- 
tion was Eaxl Grey himself. 
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TOBKBT, OREBCB, SaTPT, AHD THB BAST, PROM THB TRBATT OF ADSiarOFLB IN 1888, TO THE 

TBJBATT or UTH lULBCH, 18<1. 



Sdch are Ae nataral strength aad incompar- 
1. able local advantages of Constant 

Revolt ofdia- tiDople, that it has, both in ancient 
Sb wraai'*** and modern tunes, enabled the em- 
cauae^ decay P^ ^ which it formed the head to 
oTBaatam simrive the usual canses of decay, 
•*•*«■• which, after the lapse of a few gen- 

erations, generally prostrate the moit powerful 
Asiatic monarchies. Depending entirely od the 
rigor and capacity ef the chief of the State, and 
haTing no lasting support from the intelligence 
and enei^ of his subjects save under such direc- 
tion, they commonly fall into decay when the 
corruptions of the harem or the luxury of the 
metropolis have enfeebled the race of monarchs 
who wield their destinies. The first appearance 
of this decrepitude is seen in the revolt or inde- 
pendence of the distant provinces of the empire. 
Escaping the control of a firm and vigilant hand 
in its centre, the remote dependencies raise the 
standard of revolt, hoping merely to avoid the 
harden of a tribute, and gain the sweets of in- 
dependence. The Byzantine empire in ancient, 
not less than the Turkish in modem times, have 
feh, during the reigns of imbecile monarchs, the 
influence of this cause of ruin, and the dependr 
encies of the empire began to break off long 
before the power of the centre was ezhanste£ 
But the streneth of Constantinople, and the vast 
resoorces it oerived from the immense com- 
merce of which it was, and ever will be, the em- 
porium, has in both long preserved it from the 
ruin which otherwise would centuries before 
have overtaken it. The Turks were settled in 
Enropean Turkey, and Adrianople was their cap- 
ital, hmg before the cannon of Mahomet U. 
made the fatal breach in the walls of Constan- 
tinople ; and statesmen and philosophers have 
been for above a oentuy speculating on tiie 
approaching fall of the Ottoman Empire, and 
yet the Crescent still predominates over the 
Cross on the shores of the Bosphorus. 

Although, by the happy audacity of Diebitch, 
J ud the Ignorance of the Enropean 

WeakncasoT cRplomatists at Constantinople of 
Torkey after the real state of the army which he 
ik^pa|^or had led across the Balkan, Russia 
^ ' made the narrowest possible escape 
at the conclusion of the late war, and dictated 
a glorious peace at Adrianople, at the very mo- 
ment when a disaster rivaling the Moscow re- 
j treat awaited her arms,* yet was the 

xv.Tmo. >n<>"^ influence of title Onmanlis, and 
their sway over the various nations 
which obeyed their rule, not the less weakened 
by that event. The nations of Asia, equally 
with those of Europe, were daxzled by what 
seemed to be so decisive an overthrow; they 
considered the Muscovites inviqcible, because 
during several generations ^ey had never ceased 
to conquer; and the distant pachas, deeming 
the ruin of the empire at hand, began to take 
Vol. m.— L 



measures for their separate safety or aggrand- 
izement. It had long been the policy of the 
Divan at Constantinople, as it had of the feudal 
monarchs of Europe, to veil tiieir real weakness 
under the strength of their vassals, and to pur- 
chase the aid of one feudatory in suppressing 
another bv promising him the spoils. It was 
thus that m the last age the formidable insur- 
rection of Ali Pacha, which for years defied the 
whole strength of the Sultan, was at length over- 
come by the forces of Chourchld Pacha, the 
satrap of Macedonia. But now there appeared 
OB the fi^d a more formidable rebel than had 
yet tried the Ottoman arms; and the Musco- 
vite diock roused to the dream of independence 
the most powerful vassal of the Sultan, and one 
whose forces, as the event proved, the Turks 
were unable to resist. 

Eqyi% at this critical period, was under the 
direction of Mehbubt Ali, one of 3, 

those remarkable men who often Mebemei All : 
arise on great emergencies, with kia chMscier 
talents capable of determining their *^ ^^''^' 
direction. Unlike other Asiatic despots, he was 
keenly alive to the signs of the times, and not 
only saw and appreciated the advantages of the 
European system of government and war, but 
resolved himself to adopt and profit by it. Too 
powerful and far removed to be under the actn- 
al control of the Government at Constantinople, 
he had, for many years before the Greek war 
Inoke out, enjoyed, practically speaking, an in- 
dependence on the banks of rae Nile. Strongly 
impressed by the result of the war in Egypt in 
IBOl between the English and French, of which 
he had been an eye-witness, with the superiority 
of European discipline and arms, he had labor- 
ed assiduously to introduce them into his own 
territories, and by the aid of several French and 
English officers, whom he had induced by high 
rewards to enter his serrice, he had been emi- 
nently successful. Aware of the vital importance 
of a naval force in all wars in the Levant, he 
had been indefatigable in his endeavors to estab- 
lish a respectable marine. His admirals had 
cautiously avoided disaster, at the expense per- 
haps of ueir reputation for courage, in the war 
with the Greeks ; the catastrophe of Navarino 
had been repaired ; and with such success had 
his efforts been attended, that he now possessed 
a fleet of seven sail of the line and twelve frig- 
ates—a force at least equal to any which the 
Ottomans could bring against it. l!aking warn- 
ing from the destruction of the French fleet at 
Aboukir, he had deepened the entrance to the 
harbor of Alexandria, so as to enable it to ad- 
mit ships of the line without unk>ading their 
guns, and its arsenals were amply storM with 
every thing requisite for the equipment of a 
powerful navy. The superiori^ of the Egyptian 
troops and discipline had been fatally experi- 
enced by the Greeks in the war of Hellemc 
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independence, and the desnltoiy bands of the 
Korea had proved nnable to withstand their 
disciplined battalions. It was by their aid that 
the blood-stained ramparts of Missolonghi had 
been snrmoanted, and the Christians reduced to 
subjection, till the fire of Navarino 

x^ 400 lol* Ugli^ '^^ ^^ flickering flame of 
' ' their independence.' 

Imitating not less adroitly the civil system 
4 of the Europeans than their mUitaiy 
Hit aytcem tactics, Mehemet Ali had contrived to 
of civil goT' establish a government which united 
•™™*°'- the order and re^pilarity of the Eu- 
ropean to the force and disregard of private 
right of the Asiatic, and which givesybr a brief 
tpacey and till its effects have b^n folly experi- 
enced, an amount of resources and a degree of 
strength which neither, taken separately, could 
by possibility realize. The strength of the Euro- 
pean system of government consists in the vast 
resources which a r^ular and just administra- 
tion permits to grow up in the State, and which 
on an emergency may be rendered available to 
its necessities ; that of the Asiatic, in the ruth- 
less vigor with which, despite all efibrts at re- 
sistance, these resources can be extorted from 
its inhabitants. But a system which combines 
the order, method, and perseverance of the 
West with the energy and despotic character 
of the East, must for the time command an 
amount of resources capable of rendering it in- 
vincible. This is the Russian system of govern- 
ment in Europe, and the British in India, and 
hence the uniform success which for a veiy long 
period has attended the arms of both. The 
ftench occupation of Egypt, and their system 
of administration, carried to such perfection 
under Kleber and Menou, had not been lost on 
Mehemet Ali. His career had been facilitated 
by a slaughter of the Mamelukes, which equal- 
ed in perfidy and rivaled in atrociQr that of the 
StreMtzes by Peter the Great, and that of the 
Janizaries by Saltan Mahmoud; and having 
thus got quit of the chief of his refractory sub- 
jects, he succeeded in establishing a pacific des- 
potism in Egypt, which rendered it for a brief 
season one of the most powerful states on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. 

The war <:ommenced from a trivial incident 
5. hardly adequate to account for a con- 
Orifia of test fraught in its ultimate results with 
tkawsr. gQ^h disastrous consequences to the 
Ottoman Empire. Some thousand fellahs, or 
peasants of the Delta of Egypt, discontented 
with the endless and systematic exactions of 
the Egyptian government, had crossed the des> 
erts which separate Asia and Africa, and sought 
refuge in the territories of the pacha of Acre, 
by whom they were received with open anns in 
the autumn of 18B1, as likely to bring a valu- 
able accession of agricultural laborers to that 
province, which, like all parts of the Ottoman 
dominions, stood much in need of them. For 
that very reason, however, they were ja serious 
loss |to Mehemet Ali, who could ill spare them, 
and he therefore 8t«mly demanded their re- 
delivery. ' This the pacha of Acre, little aware 
of the magnitude of the force he was going to 
provoke, refused to accede to, and Mehemet Ali 
immediately fitted out a powerful army, under 
the command of his son Ibrahim Pacha, to com- 
pel their restitution. In this he had a more im- 



portant object in view than the recovery of a few 
thousand runaway peasants. Experience had 
before this taught him that Syria would form a 
most important appendage to his dominions, and 
was in fact indispensable to the dream of inde- 
pendence which already flitted before his eyes. 
It abounded in all the productions of which the 
valley of Egypt was destitute. It was watered 
by the dew of heaven, instead of being an arid, 
waterless wilderness fertilized only by the flo6ds 
of the Nile ; it had woods, pastures, and mines 
of iron and coal ; its inhabitants were numerous 
and warlike, and the transit of the caravans of 
Mecca through its territory added considerably 
to its riches. Above all, Mehemet coveted Acre, 
the key in every age of Syria, sod which, from 
having repelled the arms of Napoleon, had re- 
cently acquired an importance much beyond its 
real value. He gave orders to Ibrahim Pacha 
to cross the desert and enter Syria with the 
whole forces at his disposal, which , ^ . 
consisted of forty battalions of in- Ri^mb, Voy- 
fantiy, eight regiments of cavalry, ages, il 350, 
and 4000 Bedouins, forming in all ^'^^Sjf^ 
30,000 infantry and 8000 horse.* ^''' '"' ^• 
The physical structure of Asia Minor and Syria 
is very peculiar, and an acquaintance ^ 
witii it can alone explain the im- Physieal 
portant military and naval events of deacripUoa 
which it ere long became the theatre. ^''^7^* 
Extremely mountainous in almost every part, it 
is so much so in Syria as to confine military 
communications to the sea-coast, and conse- 
quentiy render, as in every part of the Levant, 
the command of the ocean of the very highest 
importance in operations on land. The great 
chain of Syria, which under various names trav- 
erses its whole extent, follows the coast of the 
Mediterranean, from which it is never above 
six or eight leagues distant So entirely is this 
the character of the country, that, in approach- 
ing it in any part from the westward, the mount- 
ains, like the Andes, as seen from the Pacific, 
appear to rise from the water's edge, and the 
snows of Lebanon shut in the scene as com- 
pletely as those of Chimboraxo do in the south- 
em hemisphere. This chain rises to its great- 
est elevation between Acre and Tripoli, in which 
quarter it is above ten thousand feet in height. 
It is divided into two distinct ranges, which 
bear the names of Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, 
both of which run parallel to the Mediterra- 
nean, and which are separated by a deep valley, 
in the bottom of which the Jordy flows. In 
the lower re^ons of these vast nffimtains Na- 
ture appears in her most enchanting aspect, and 
tradition still points to one of the ^leys as the 
seene of the Garden of Eden, the birthplace of 
the human race. Immense forests of sweet- 
chestnut and olive clothe the mountain sides ; 
vines, apricots, peaches, and nectarines ripen 
on every rocky declivity ; maize is to be seen in 
every level hoUow; and cool streams flowing 
from the perennial snows, or fed by the showers 
which are frequent in the higher regions, diffuse 
an enchantment which can be appreciated only 
by those who have toiled und» the rays of an 
Esstem sun. The southern extremity of this 
range rises t6 the enormous peak of Mount Cas- 
sius, which still, as in ancient days, • Ammianai 
" raises in the air a peaked summit MaroeUian, 
girdled by forests ;"' and the higher "fi- «• ^- 
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regioiu in general are clothed to the edge of the 
snow with dark hands of larch and pine. It is 
on one of these lofty plateaus, at an elevation of 
seven thousand feet aboTo the sea, that the enor- 
mons forests of cedar once stood coeval with the 
first woric of creation, which beheld the march 
of Sesostris's columns, which were old when Troy 
was voung, and from whose massy 

iiiLiSk^S?' ^npi* *« Temple of Jerusalem 
* was formed.* To these relics of a 
primeval world, even more than the Ames which 
stand in solitary srandenr on the Ausonian 
plains, the lines of me poet are applicable : 

" 'kCId tbe deep saence oT tbe petlUeee wild, 
Wbere kindlier Nature onee profbsely smiled, 
Tb* eternal eedan etaad ; anknownitbetr age. 
Untold their annate in htoiorte pace ! 
All tliat araond them atood, now ftr away, 
Single in rain, mighty tn decay ! 
Between the monntaina and the neighboring main 
They etaim the empire of the londy plain. 
In aolemn beamy throngb the dear htoB light 
The leaiy eolumna rear their awM height ! 
And they are atill the aame ; alike they moek 
Th* inTader*a menaee and the tempeat^a ahock : 
And ere the world had bowed at Ceaar'a throne, 
Ere yet prood Rome's all-conqaering name was known, 
They olood : and fleeting eentnriea in vain 
Have poared their fbry on the endaring fhne, 
While in the piogie e e of their Iwig deeay, 
Thnmea aink to dost and empire* meU away."* 

mis peculiar conformation of Syria and Asia 
7 Minor, and the inunense mass of 

Military ehar- mountains which eveiy where in- 
tersect their inner parts, explain 
the campaigns which from the ear- 
liest times have occurreid within their limits. 
The sea must always be the base of land opera- 
tions, because it can alone furmsh the means of 
conveyance to supply the contending parties. It 
was by tbe aid of their ships that the Greeks at 
last took Troy: had Hector succeeded in his 
project of firing their galleys, it had been all 
over with the host' of the King of Men. Alex- 
ander the Great did not venture to cross the 
Lebanon till he had made himself master of 
Tpe, and he spent seven months before its walls 
ere he effected its subjugation. The great strife 
of tbe Crusaders and Saracens was ibr the sea- 
port of Ptolemais ; when it was won, the united 
hosts of France and England would, had they 
remained united, have found the march to Jeru- 
salem an easy operation. Napoleon said that, 
had he taken Acre, he would have changed the 
face of the world, and that, by defeating him in 
its assault. Sir Sidney Smith made him miss his 
destiny. The only way of passing from Asia 
Minor into Egypt is by the sea-coast road, of 
which Acre and Jafia are the keys. When they 
are won, the career of conquest is open to a 
powerful invader coming from either side: till 
they are carried, all progress between tbe wil- 
derness and the sea is impossible. This narrow 
strait has been traversed by the armies of Asia 
and Africa with alternate success from the ear- 
liest times. It was through it that the hosts of 
Sesostris issued to assert l£e dominion of Africa 
over Asia, and l^ the same route that the reflu- 
ent tide of Asiatic conquest penetrated to the 
banlcs of the Nile and the temples of Memphis. 
The army of Egypt, which Homer has immor- 
talized in the lUad as coming from the city of 
the hundred gates to the support of Priam, fol- 
lowed tiie path which was afterward trod by the 
on Pietmtt, By the Hon. O. Howabd. 



Saracen host which Tasso has sung as hasten- 
ing to the conflict of Europe and Asia before 
Jerusalem, and on* which Napoleon entered 
when dreaming of revolutionizing the East. It 
is not manners and customs alone which remain 
forever the same in the oriental regions ; nature 
has imprinted one lasting character, and marked 
out one only channel for conquest in every age. 
Ibbahix Pacha, who possessed the genius of 
a great general, and had profoundly g. 

studied the strategy of modem Eu- Ibrahim lays 
rope, began his operations, as Na- wag^toAcre. 
poleon had done, with the siege of Acre. Fol- 
lowing the footsteps of his great predecessor, by 
Suez and Jaffa, he threaded the narrow pass 
between the sea-shore and the rocks of the des- 
ert, which are strewed with the skeletons of 
three thousand vears ; and leaving on his left 
hand the ghastly heaps of bones which still 
marie the massacre of Jafia, he sat down before 
Acre in the middle of December. A 
fleet of five sail of the line and seven ^ '^ 
firigates attended his footsteps, and fur- 
nished the artillery and stores requisite for the 
siege. Abdallah Pacha, the pacha of Syria, had 
thrown himself into the fortress with 2500 men, 
being wholly unable to face in the field the 
forces, ten times more numerous, with which 
he was assailed. The siege, notwithstanding 
the great superiority of force on the part of the 
besiegere, made veiy slow progress; and the 
Egrptians who held the trencbes during the in- 
clement months of January and February, suf- 
fered extremely fWnn the hardship and sickness 
incident to such a service at such a season. 
This obdurate defense gave the Turkish gov- 
ernment time to collect three armies to raise 
the siege ; and being at length roused to a full 
sense of their danger from the progress of their 
rebellious vassal, they made the most vigorous 
efforts to effect this object. Before the end of 
Mareh, Ibrahim received information that a body 
of 18,000 Turks, advancing from Constantino- 
ple, had reached Homs, on the Orontes, the an- 
cient Emesa ; while another army of equal force 
was moving up from Anatolia, under Hussein 
Pacha, the far-famed destroyer of the Janiza- 
ries ; and a third, of half the amount, under 
Osman Pacha, had already occupied Tripoli, 
and barred all farther progress by the great road 
on the sea-coast. At the same time, a finnan 
was published at Constantinople, , D^cdelU- 
declaring MehemetAli a rebel and case^Voyagea, 
traitor, and offering his pachalic to U. 351, 39S ; 
the faithful pacha who should ef- 45?JS^*^' 
feet his destruction.* '"*» '**• 

Assailed by such formidable antagonists, Ibra- 
him displayed the decision and con- g 
duct of a great general. Imitating skillftalqpera- 
the course of Napoleon before Man- tiona of Ibra- 
tua in 1796, and of Suwarroff be- i^"". «Pf «»P- 
fore Tortosa in 1799, he quickly »»««f^«"- 
raised the siege, leaving only a small force suffi- 
cient to guard the trenches, and with the bulk 
of his troops took post at Balbek, in a position 
central between the converging armies, and at 
the same time covering from idfar the siege of 
Acre. Ending that the enemy did not ap- 
proach, he moved forward with his light-horse 
to attack the force stationed at Tripmi. The 
Turkish corps withdrew at his approach, ^^, . 
and Ibrahim attacked, defeated, and '^ 
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punraed them as far as Koaseir. Halting there, 
ne left a considerable part of his troops to watch 
the enemy, and returned with the remainder to 
the siege of Acre, the garrison of which was 
now reduced to extremities. The siege had 
been very nnskillfullj conducted^ the E^ptian 
troops being nnnsed to that species of wanare ; 
and the besiegers had sustained enormous loss- 
es from hardship and disease before the walls. 
Ibrahim, however, by his return Infused new 
-vigor into the operations, and a breach having 
at last been effected, the assault was ordered on 

27th May. Such, however, was the vig- 
1^ ^* or of the defense, that the assailants were 

repulsed with great slaughter. Upon 
this, Ibrahim, with one blow, cut off the head 
with his own hand of a captain who was flying, 
and immediately turned a battery charged wiUi 
grape-shot upon the fugitives. Thus constrained 
to return to the charge, and being strongly re- 
inforced, the assailants at length made them- 
selves masters of the breach, and entered the 
town. The walls of Acre, however, on this occa- 
I Ha^aaa it ^^^ maintained their ancient and 
333^334 ;' An. deserved fame; the conquerors lost 
Hiat. zv. 300, 512 killed and U29 wounded in 
^^* that single assault^ 

Secured by this important conquest in a base of 
10^ operations and easy communication with 
Battle or his fleet, the Egyptian general proceed- 
HoDu. ed to commence the important opera- 
•»«»y *• tions he meditated in the field. StiU 
retaining a considerable corps in the import- 
ant strategetical position of Balbek, he himself 
advanced,, at the head of 18,000 men, to Kosseir, 
where 35,000 Turks were assembled. Finding 
the enemy so strong, he brought up his whole 
disposable forces, and drew up his troops, now 
raised to 25,000 men, in three lines, reaay for 
the attack. Instead of remaining in their posi- 
tion, theTuricB advanced to meet the Egyptians, 
and the two armies met in an open plain in 
front of Ho]i6. The Ottomans were drawn up 
in two lines, and presented a very formidable 
af^iearance, though, to a practiced eye, their 
unsteadiness in movement was apparent. Ibra- 
him's order of battle, which was very peculiar, 
was admirably calculated to take advantage of 
that deficiency. The first line, which was de- 
ployed, consisted of twelve battalions ; the sec- 
ond, which was in columA* consisted of the like 
number of battalions ; the third also in column 
of four. The cavahy was stationed on the flanks 
of the three Unes, also in line and column like 
die foot-soldiers, the artilleiy in front of the first 
line. When the two armies approached each 
other, and the firing began, the four battalions 
on the right of the second Hue moved to the 
right, and deployed, taking a position oblique to 
the first Une on its extreme right. At the same 
time, the four battalions of the first line nearest 
to the right moved forward, and came into line 
with the four come up from the second, form- 
ing thus eight battalions on the Turkish left 
flank; while the battalions thus moved aside 
were replaced by the like number, who depj^- 
ed, and advanced up from the second line. The 
same movement was made hy the cavalry on the 
right in both lines, while that on the left moved 
forward and threatened 'the Turkish rights to 
prevent their sending succors to their left, where 
the real attack was to be made : at the same 



time, the artyieiy kept up an incessant fire along 
the whole front. The effect of these movements 
was to compel the Tuiks to throw back their left 
wing, to avoid being outflanked ; but this opera- 
tion, performed by unsteady troops under fire, 
soon led to genend confusion. Attacked vigor- 
ously in front and flank while executing their 
retrograde movement, they speedily feU into 
confusion, and fled, leaving 2000 i Rmimi, iL 
slain on the field, and dOOO pris- ssSTIsB; An. 
oners, with twelve guns, in the 2?* *^* *^' 
hands of the victors.* **' 

So completely was this victory the result of 
the superior generalship and disci- .. 
pline on the part of the Egyptians, 1^ £gyp. 
that tiiey sustained veiy little loss, cians enter 
Next day they were in a condition to f *jy??' 
pursue their advantages, and entered ^ 
Homs, which the Ottomans evacuated at their 
approach, leaving 1500 men, chiefiy wounded, 
and twelve more guns, in the hands of the vic- 
tors. The Turkish army upon this retired to 
Aleppo, and formed a junction with the corps 
commanded by Hussein Pacha. The united 
force attempted a stand in front of that city, 
but it was a show only. No sooner had Ibrahim 
brought up his reserve than they retired in two 
columns — ^that on the right by Kliss, and that on 
the left by Antioeh ; while the Egyptian army 
took possession of Alep^, where they found re- 
pose, and the stores and provisions neeessaij to 
recruit them after their fatigues, but , ^^ ^ y 
unfortunately with them the chol- 358, 359 ; An. 
era, which soon made alarming rav- Hist. xr. SM, 
ages in their wearied ranks.* '^' 

When his soldiers had in some degree recov- 
ered from their fatigue, Ibrahim again j^ 
took the field, and moved against the Batrte of 
Turkish army, which was by this time Beyien. 
concentrated in the neighborhood of ^^^^ ^* 
Bbti^u, while detachments of light-troops were 
sent out, some toward the sources of the Eu- 
phrates, some toward Antioeh, in order to as- 
certain what forces of the enemy were to be 
found in that direction. The Turkish forces, 
however, 86,000 strong, were concentrated in 
front of Beylan, on the southern slope of one 
of the branches of the Taurus, and covered in 
front by rude intrenchments, hastily thrown up, 
after the Ottoman fashion. Behind them the 
heights rose rapidly, and as they were not occu- 
pied by the Ottoman forces, the E^gyptian gen- 
eral oraered a select corps, by a detour, to gain 
the eminence, so as to threaten the rear of the 
Turkish force. As soon as their standards were 
seen crowning the -heights, the signal to attack 
was given. Finding themselves attacked in 
front and menaced in rear, the Osmanlis made 
scarcely any resistance, but instantly began to 
retreat, those on the right by the road to Bey- 
lan, those on the left bv the mountains. The 
first having to retire under the fire of four Egyp- 
tian battalions, posted on heights which com- 
manded the road, suffered severely, and ere 
long fell into confusion, the troops disbanding 
and seeking safety in isolated fiignt. The last, 
having no road to retire by, were in disorder 
from the first, and fled in utter confusion over 
the mountains toward Alexandretta, leaving be- 
hind them 25 pieces of cannpn and 74 caissons. 
The Turks next day abandoned Alexandretta in 
utter confusion, abandoning 14 more pieces of 
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cflnnon, and immense magaadnes of andnnnition 
and prorisions ; and, notwithstanding the rapid- 
ity of ^eir fli^^t, the Egyptian light-hone 
bron^t in 1900 prisoners. This battle was 
fought close to the spot where Alexander en- 
conntered and defeated the army of Darius on 
, ItaaoML iL *^® ^^^ : BO uniformly does the 
840, aSTJ^An. conformation of the country in Asia 
Hiflt. XT. SW, Minor bring contending annies into 
^^' the same field of conflict.' 

By these successiye victories Ibrahim had 
gained the command of the whole 
RMduofthe se^-coast of Syria, from %ypt to 
eampaigi^aDd the foot of the Taurus : Acre, Trip- 
great prsMra- oli, and Aleppo had successiTely 
PonL***^ fallen into his hands ; he had taken 

eighty pieces of cannon, killed or 
made prisoners 13,000 men, dispersed two ar- 
mies, and driven the remains of them into the 
defiles of the Taurus. These great successes at 
leneth roused the Divan from their apathy, and 
made them sensible of the necessity of making 
a vigorous effort to avert the approaching dis- 
memberment of their empire. The command- 
in-chief was taken from Hussein Pacha and 
given to the Grand Vizier, Bedschid Pacha, al- 
ready celebrated by his victories in Albania and 
Bosnia, and the subjugation of the rebels in 
those provinces. His character was noble and 
lofry, and he possessed all the personal and 
mental qualities which in all armies, but espe- 
cially the oriental, are so important an ele- 
ment in success. A fresh army of above 
sRacim.li. *^i^^^ men, for the most part 
343, 345 ; * regular soldiers, with a numerous 
Ann. Hiat. artiUeiy, was intrusted to his or- 
XT. 399. ders.* 

Informed of the approach of such formidable 
1^ forces, the Egyptian army was oon- 
Adraoee of centrated at Adana, still, however, 
iiwahim to holding Aleppo, and keeping up the 
Konifeh. communication by sea with Egypt, 
while six battalions, with a corps of irregular 
cavaliy, took post at Orfah, in order to secure 
the pass by the Diarbekir, over Mount Taurus, 
to Svaz and Erzeroum. There it remained, 
recovering from its fatigues, and receiving rein- 
forcements, till the 13th October, when 
it moved forward in two columns toward 
the passes of the Taurus. The main body 
marened on Nimroud, in the front of the Turk- 
ish position, while the irregular troops were 
moved on Tcheskau, to turn the position. These 
movements had the efi^t of compelling the Ot- 
tomans to abandon their ground in the mount- 
ains, and the Egyptian van-guard took possession 
of Erekli, without opposition, on the 22d Octo- 
ber. The troops remained there, being excess- 
Nov 11 *^'y fatigued, till the 11th November, 
' when, being provided with bread for six 
days, they moved direct upon Eokieh, where 
the Turkish army was concentrated; while a 
body of irregnlars, by a circuit through the 
mountains, tmreatened to gain their rear bv the 
route of Karaman. This march was made by 
Ibrahim witii every precaution, and he was pre- 
pared, at a moment's warning, to form order of 
battle. The troops moved in five columns. The 
artillery was in the centre, then a column of 
infantry on the right and left — the cavalry on 
either flank. This was as nearly as possible 
CsBsar'f order of march when near the enemy. 



and vexT diflerent from that of Korsakoff from 
Zurich m 1799, who put the tfrftV- , p^^^ .. 
lery in the rear of the column, and 344, sJ^'au. 
thereby lost the whole, and oc- Huit. xv! 403, 
casioned the total defeat of his J®* ? S^»«f; 
army.^ 

The Ottomans, however, did not await Ibra- 
him's approach, but, after a slight jy 
skirmish of cavalry, evacuated Ko- preparatiooa 
nieh, leaving behind them immense for a decisive 
magazines of ammunition and pro- ^^^ 
visions. The rudeness of the season now c6m- 
pelled inactivity to both armies, during which 
the Egyptian general was indefatigable in his 
endeavors to reinforce and strengthen his posi- 
tion. He selected a field for battle in front of 
Konieh, which he studied with the utmost care, 
and on which he frequently exercised his troops 
in the manoeuvres which he anticipated in the 
approaching conflict. Several cavaliy combats 
took place during this period^ in which the su- 
perior generalship and discipline of the Egyp- 
tians prevailed, and in one of which they took 
five hundred prisoners and five pieces of cannon. 
Every thing conspired in favor of Ibrahim : the 
discipline and equipment of his troops were ob-* 
viously superior to that of the enemy ; they had 
been victorious in every encounter, and the re- 
ligious spirit of the Mussulmans, which had been 
severely depressed by their long train of disas- 
ters, rapidly revived under a chief who led the 
Arabs out of their deserts to victories almost 
recalling those of the early days of Islamism. 
He seemed an instrument in the hand of Provi- 
dence to reinstate the true faith, and punish the 
degenerate Turks, who had departed from the 
precepts of the Prophet ''How far will you 
advance ?*' was he asked one dav. , j^^^ gj^^ 
''As far as I am understood in xt. 401,403'; 
Arabic," was the significant re- Ragusa, ii. 
ply.* 346,347. 

Pressed by reiterated orders from Constanti- 
nople to exterminate the invader, the iq. 
Turkish army at length broke up from Force* oa 
Ladik, which was about fifteen miles ****** ■****■• 
from Konieh, and advanced to give battle. The 
Turkish force was triple that of the Egjrptian ; 
the ranks of the latter having been severely 
weidcened by fatigue and sickness, and a con- 
siderable part of the army necessarily left be- 
hind to keep up the long line of communication 
with Egypt. Ibrahim had only twenty battalions 
of infantry (about 10,000 combatants), sixteen 
squadrons of cavalry, mustering 2600 sabres, 36 
guns, and 4000 irregular horse ; in all not more 
Uian 17,000 men. The Ottoman force was above 
48,000 ; but its discipline and equipment were 
by no means equal to those of its opponents: 
the troops, in great part newly raised, were little 
inured to war; they were ignorant of each oth- 
er, had no mutual confidence, and , j^ ^.^ 
went into battle with that sad pre- zv. 404, 405*; 
sentiment of defeat which so often Ragnaa. li. * 
works out its own accomplishment.* *^» **'• 

Informed of the approach of such a formida- 
ble army, Ibrahim drew up his little j^ 
force in the position which he had stud- Battle of 
led with BO much care, and on which Konieh. 
they had been so sedulously exercised ^®®' **• 
during the last month. They were arraved in 
two lines. The first, consisting of eight battal- 
ions, was drawn up in line ; the second, also of 
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eight battalions, ia colnnms of battaiiona at de- 
ploying distance. The colnmns on the left and 
right of this second line were drawn np in hol- 
low squares, and a little thrown forward, so as 
to cover by their fire both the flanks of its own 
line and those of the line in front. The four 
battalions of the Gnard were stationed in re- 
serve, and on its two flanks the eavaliy, also in 
column. The artillery was divided, one half 
being on the wings of the first line, and the 
other half in reserve, beside the cavalry in the 
third line. These positions were taken up and 
the movements executed with the utmost pre- 
cision, under cover of a Uiick fog, which entirely 
concealed them from the enemy ; and when the 
mist cleared away, like the raising up of a drop- 
scene on the theatre, the Ottomans beheld their 
antagonists marshaled as on a parade, in the 
finest order. Their force, though much inferior 
in discipline, was greatly superior in number, 
and far outflanked on either side the Egyptian 
host. The Turks were drawn up in four lines; 
the first deployed, the three others in column, 
the cavalry on either flank and in reserve, the 
artillery in front of the first line. Their posi- 
tion was well chosen ; their right resting on the 
mountain of Sil^ their left on the morasses of 
Konieh, both of which were impenetrable for 
cavalry or artillery; but this was of the less 
_j_ 11^ importance, that their force, being 
,M9;Ab. 8o much superior in number, was 
Hist. zv. 404, obviously charged with the duties 
*®*- of attack.* 

The battle began with a general discharge 
lg of the Turkish artiUeir along the 
Dseislve whole line, to which the E^ptian 
movement replied with a well-directed fire, 

"'^ w^St •**"»"«^ ^^^ *»*^^ *^ number of 
^ ' "^ ' pieces, and soon the fire of musket- 
ry became extremely warm on both sides. Ibra- 
him wisely dre^ back his left, so as to compel 
the enemy, if he followed it, to abandon the 
strong cover of the mountain of Sil^ ; if not to 
render a part of it disposable for the attack on 
his right, where he meditated d^e chief on- 
slaught, as the ground in that direction was 
leve^ and practicable for all arms, and if suc- 
cessful, he might cut the enemy off from the 
road uxLadik, and force them to abandon their 
artillery. The Turkish army showed at first a 
good countenance, and advanced in tolerable 
order against the Egyptian ; .but not baring cal- 
culated the distances correctly, a huge gap was 
left between the infantry on tlieir left and the 
cavalry. Ibrahim no sooner perceived this open- 
ing than he prepared to take advantage of it, 
by advancing his reserve infantry, and nearly 
the whole of his cavalry, into the undefended 
space. They came up immediately in admira- 
ble order, and turning sharp on the Ottoman 
horse, now entirely severed from support, de- 
feated them entirely, and drove them to a dis- 
tance from the field of battle. The Grand 
Vizier, to repair ^is disaster, brought up his 
best inbntry, and charged the Egyptian Guard, 
now established in the opening, with great rigor. 
But they were received with not less intrepid- 
ity, and ere long the close and well-directed fire 
fh>m the Guard threw them into confusion, and 
they fied behind the second line, which ad- 
vanced, headed by tiie Grand Vizier in person. 
The contest now was short and terrible, but it 



terminated in the entire defeat of the Tniks. 
Their best battalions, assailed by the Egyptiaii 
Guard in front, and^the cavalry, which had re- 
tamed from Ae pursuit of the discomfitfid hone, 
were forced to lay down their arms, and were 
made prisoners, with the Grand Vizier at their 
head. 

While this desperate conflict was going on on 
the Turkish left, the Egyptian left ig. 

was exposed to the greatest dan- Victory of tbe 
gers. The Turkish right there ad- £s7Piian«> 
vanced in such force as completely to envelop 
the Egyptian battalions, which were speedily 
surrounded by a surging mass of turbans, while 
the artillery made huge gaps in their ranka. 
Formed in square, however, they kept up a 
rolling fire, and though sorely weakened by 
constantly closing up their ranks, succeeded 
in maintaining their ground, till Ibrahim, with 
the rictorious right, came up to their support. 
Meanwhile a corps of three thousand Turkiah 
horse, by a headlong charge, succeeded in 
breaking through the Egyptian centre, and, 
passing straight on, reached Konieh, which they 
pillaged, and spread far and wide the report 
that all was lost. But this success, considera- 
ble as it was, could not compensate the disaster 
sustained on the centre and the Turkish lefl, 
and the capture of the Grand Vizier with the 
flower of the army. Soon the intelligence of 
this catastrophe spread through both armies, 
ibad the Ottomans, seized with a sudden panic, 
and being cut off from the line of retreat to 
Ladik, d^persed in all directions. It was no 
longer a battle, but a carnage: the victorious 
Egyptians continued to pursue and 
cut down the fugitives, till their x^ISi, W; 
wearied arms could no longer wield Ri^iuft, ii. * 
a sabre; and before nightfall, fif- J?'»^ ?'*"■' 
teen thousand Turks had been shiin offi<^ ac-' 
or made prisoners, with forty-four coont. Dee. 
guns, and the whole ammunition, SS, iStt; An. 
magazines, and camp equipage of 9J^* ^J^^ 
the army.* 

Such was the ffftai and decisive battle -ctf 
Konieh, which, in the skill with ^ 

which it was conducted on the part inunenee ef- 
of the rictors, and the immense re- fecte ofihis 
suits with which it was attended, ^^^^'^nr* 
recalls the days when the Macedonian phalanx 
led by Alexander, or the Boman legions headed 
by Lncullus and Pompey, dissipat^ the count- 
less hordes of the Asiatic cavalry. Not less 
than the battles of the Issus or Arbela, it was a 
blow which prostrated at once the stren^h of 
the Ottomans, and, but for the intervention of 
Bussia, would beyond all doubt have changed the 
ruling power at Constantinople, and altered the 
whole face of the East. Great as the rictory was, 
it was exceeded by its efiects. Since the days 
of Timour and Bajazat no such shock had been 
felt in the East The army which had fought 
at Konieh completely dispersed ; not two £u;- 
talions or three squadrons could be collected 
next day around the standards of the Osmanlis. 
Had Ibrahim taken advantage of the first mo- 
ments of consternation, and marched duect 
upon Constantinople, he would beyond all doubt 
have made himself master of that ci4>ital, and 
dethroned the race of Othman. But the Egyp- 
tian general was ignorant of the magnitude of 
his own saccess ; he could not conceive that the 
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power of &e Sabui was so soon to be o^r- 
throYm ; the empire of Constantinople, in its 
htat extremitj, was protected bj the shadow of 
its former renown. He remained inactiye at 
Konieh tUl the 2(Hh Jannaiy, when he 
adranced without opposition toward the 
Bosphoms, declaring his intention of letting the 
Oulemaa determine between him and the Sal- 
tan, and bad reached Kntahieh, near Scntari, on 
the 1st Febmaiy, when his farther prog- 
ress was stopped, as will immediately 
appear, by the armed intervention of Russia and 
the diplomatic efforts of Eorope. Bat the fame 
of his victories had preceded him ; the sensa^ 
tion in the East was immense ; and the whole 
warlike tribes in Asia Minor were prepared to 
have joined his standard, and established a new 
dynasty on the throne of Constantinople. Uni^ 
Tcrsally he was regarded by the Moasalmans as 
the man of destiny who was to punish the back-* 
slidings of the followers of the Prophet, and re- 
estaUbh in their pristine purity the usages of 
the faithful. Even in Europe the marvelous 
successes of the Egyptian army attracted great 
attention among the thonghtfuL The interpret- 
ers of prophecy were rife, as they always are 
on any considerable events in the East; and 
it was said by many that Ibrahim's triumphs 
were foretold in the words — **The King of 
the South shall push at him :" forgetting that the 
Egyptians were even more orthodox Mussul- 
2 Its-,. «i mAus than the Turks, and that ii 
anSo^An. ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ supposed that the 
Hist. XT.' 403, Euphrates was to be dried up by 
♦», 9bA xvl. the swelling of one of its tributary 
*"' streams.* 

In this extremity the Porte had recourse to 
the only power which, in the cir- 
Tbe Porte ap- cumstances in which Turkey was 
plies to En- placed, could be solicited without 
glaod for sue- danger. The Divan applied to En- 
eor^nd is re- gland, the ancient and steady ally 
of the Ottoman Government, which 
in 1789 had rescued them fix>m the jaws of Rus- 
sia, and in 1801 saved them from dismember- 
ment by France, and whose remote situation re- 
moved its Giovemment as much from territo- 
rial ambition in the East as its powerful navv 
gare it the means of effective support to its al- 
lies in that quarter. Never was such an oppor- 
tunity afforded for the establishment of a pow- 
erful and efficacious barrier against Russia in 
the Blast : imagination itself could not have con- 
ceived any thing more fiivorable. The British 
Government was now applied to by an ancient 
ally for succor against a rebellious vassal, and 
an opportunity was afforded of rendering a serv- 
ice to the Ottoman rulers of so essentiiu a kind 
as to insure future gratitude and dependence, 
and counteract in a great degree the growing 
influence of the Muscovites at the court of Con- 
stantinople. Incalculable would have been the 
effects of such aid, if promptly rendered; it 
would probably have restored the balance of 
power in the East, and averted, if not altogether 
prevented, the terrible war of 1854 in the Black 
Sea. Unhappily, England was not at this peri- 
od in a condition to take advantage of the ex- 
traordinaiy good fortune thus thrown in her way, 
and she now began to experience the fatal ef- 
fects upon her external influence of the political 
pasiiions by which her people were cpnvalsedy 



and the new line of foreign policy which the 
triumph of the Liberal party had imposed upon 
her Government. So great had been the reduc- 
tion of her land and sea forces in consequence 
of the growing passion for economy which had 
prevailed ever since the peace, and which the 
contraction of the currency had now rendered 
a matter of necessity, that Great Britain had no 
forces at her disposal adequate for an Eastern 
war, and the few which she had were, as will 
immediately appear, absorbed in propping up a 
ricke^ and unpopular government against the 
feelings of the Portuguese at Lisbon. The Cab- 
inet of St. James's accordingly returned for an- 
swer to the Turkish application for succor, that 
however much inclined to have ren- ^ q ^^ ^^ 
dered it, they had not at that mo- 306; in. Reg! 
ment the means of affording the 1832,^267; An. 
assistance required.^ ^^' *^*- ***• 

France was the power which, next to En- 
gland, seemed capable of rendering ^ 
Uie most efficacious aid to the Porte Reasoiis for 
in its distress, but there were many not appiying 
reasons which rendered it unadvis- ^ France, 
able, and indeed hopeless, to make any applica- 
tion in that quarter. The French had never 
lost sight of the ambitious designs which Na- 
poleon had entertained in regard to Egypt, and 
their recent expedition to, and permanent oc- 
cupation of Algiers, had proved that change of 
dynasty had niade no alteration in the views of 
their government in that respect. Even if the 
cabinet of Louis Philippe had been as favorably 
inclined as possible to succor the Porte, they 
had not the means at that period any more than 
the English of doing so. They had only just 
recovered from the &nble shodk of the Royal- 
ist insurrection in La Vendue, and the Repub- 
lican in Paris ; and a great expedition was pre- 
paring to march into lenders, to unite with Uie 
British fleet in planting tie tricolor flag on the 
citadel of Antwerp. Nothing, therefore, could 
be hoped from France in this emergency, yet 
something absolutely required to be done, for 
Ibrahim's forces mi^t in a week reach Scutari, 
and his approach, it was well known, would be 
the signal for an immediate insur- » csp. vi. soe, 
rection, and probable dethronement SOtt ; An. Hist, 
of the Sulun.» »^»- **•• **''• 

In this extremity the Divan had recourse to 
Russia, and skillfaily represented the ^s, 
revolt of the pacha of Egypt as a part Tbe Ports 
of the general system of insubordi- applies to 
nation which had invaded Europe, Jj"****'' 
and which all its monarchies, and 
Russia in particular, were deeply interested in 
crushing. The Emperor of Russia, as may well 
be believed, was not slow in accepting the offer 
of exchtaive protectorate thus made to him by the 
Sultan. The Rassian consul was immediately 
recalled from Alexandria, and a tender made 
of a Rassian fleet under Admiral Greig, with 
5000 troops on board, and a corps d^armU of 
25,000 men to operate on the Danube. These 
offers gave the most extreme satisfaction at 
Constantinople, and their gratitude was evinced 
in a circular to the other European powers, 
which bore, "The rebellion of Mehemet All 
will, without doubt, be considered by the other 
powers of Europe, as it has been by the Em- 
peror of Russia, as a criminal enterprise, which 
nothing can justify, and which should be pun- 
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iflhed by the lecall of the embassadors of all tbe 
powers who are isterested in the maintenance 
of legal order. Tlie insurrection which the 
troops of the Snltan are at this moment oom- 
hating, has its origin in the vilest ambition and 
rapaci^: it menaces the commercial interests 
of all nations which are attracted to the shores 
of £g3rpt by their riches. The tme way to min 
it is to isolate it. Snch a measorey adopted by 
the Emperor of Russia, and imitated by' the 
other powers of Europe, will at once evince the 
sincerity of their friendship for the Sublime 
Forte, and advance the interest of their own' 
subjects, none of whom can be indifferent to the 
fatal example of rebellion |^Ten by Mehemet 
All, and many of whom, if it succeeds, will be 
inclined to imitate it."^ The anto- 

later, Jan. 91. Emperor of Bnssia requesting as- 
1833; Cap.Ti. sistance, is still preserved in the 
308, and vu. imperial archives of St. Petersburg, 
and is justly regarded as one of 
the proudest trophies of the Russian empire. 

The Cabinet of St. Petersburg stood in no 
^ need of these skillful and well-con- 

WUeh is Joj- ceived considerations to accord the 
Ailly accord^ assistance requested by the Sultan. 
•^ The long-wished-fbr opportunity 

had at length arrived: Turkey waa so reduced 
that she was compelled to solicit the assistance 
of her inveterate enemy — 

** St propter vltam, Vivendi perdere eauraa.** 
Fortune, the revolutionary passions, and polit- 
ical nullity of the French and English people, 
had now thrown the much-coveted prize within 
her grasp ; and not only without increasing the 
hosmity, but wldi the concurrence, and even 
by the adrice, of the Western Powers. No 
sooner, therefore, had the Porte, under this 
pressure of the advance of Ibrahitn from Eonieh 
toward Scutari, solicited the immediate support 
of a Russian corps of 4000 or 5000 men sent by 
sea, than the Russian minister, M. Bontenieff, 
at once promised not only that aid, but the as- 
sistance of an auxiliary corps of 80,000 men, 
who were to cross the Danube and advance to 
the support of the capital. So wise had been the 
foresight, so active the preparations of the Cab- 
inet of St. Petersburg, that every thing was pre- 
pared at Sebastopol to turn the crisis to the very 
best account The troops were ready to step on 
board the ships of &e fine prepared to receive 
them, and set sail, and the admirals prepared 
with secret instructiGns to take their orders 
from the embassador at Constantinople. No 
sooner, accordlndy, did the formal demand 
for succor from SL Bontenieff arrive, than the 
Russian squadron of four sail of the line and 
six frigates, having on board 6000 troops, set 
sail from Sebastopol, made straight with exult- 
ing hearts for Constantinople, and reached the 
Bay of Bonrgas, near the mouth 
xvl."2i8 4 w of the Bosphorus, on the 20th Feb- 
* ' ruaiy.* 

Before they arrived, however, the imminence 
^ of the crisis had passed, and the 
The Porte in Porte was fain to be delivered frt>m 
vain aeeka to the perilous protection of the Mus- 
^^J*™JJ<* covites. The French government, 
and toS^of more alive than the British to the 
the negotia- Incalculable consequences of Con- 
^"*' stantinople being occupied by a 



Russian subddiaiy foree, luid sent Admiral 
Roassin with a squadron to Constantinople, and 
hastened by negotiation to arert the danger, 
and proposals for an accommodation had been 
transmitted to Ibrahim, at Kntaya, which had 
been accepted by Halil Pacha on the part of the 
Porte, ana occasioned Uie halt of the forces of 
the conqueror at that placeu Theee terms con- 
sisted in the cession of the entire pachalic of 
Syria, with the district of Adana and Egypt, in 
perpetuity to Mehemet Ali. Tlie Divan agreed 
to these terms, very much in order to avert tbe 
dreaded intervention of the Russians, and in 
consequence the Reis Efiendi intimated to M. 
Bontenieff that the aid of the Russian auxiliary 
force was no longer required, and that it might 
retire. The Russian admiral, however, would 
only agree to anchor his fleet in Ae Bay of 
Bourffas instead of entering the Bosphoms; 
and while lying there, intelligence arrived which 
caused the breaking off of &e negotiation, and 
the militaiy occupation of Constantinople by the 
Russians. Mehemet AH positively refrised to 
ratify the treaty proposed by the F^nch, and 
agreed to by the Turkish government, and his 
emissaries, dispersed through Asia Minor, oc- 
casioned such a ferment that it became evident 
that the hearts of the entire inhabitants were 
with him, and that the dethronement of the Sal- 
tan, if he advanced to Scutari, would be effected 
without firing a shot. Wherever his emissaries 
appeared, his authority was recognized, and the 
Turkish officials dispossessed ; and without rio- 
lence or resistance, the richest part i j^^^ jj^^ 
of Asia Minor, including the great xn. 452, 453; 
city of Smyrna, had alr^dy passed Cap. vi. 310, 
imder the power of the Egyptians.^ ^^^* 

No sooner did the Russian Government re- 
ceive intelligence of the rupture of ^ 
the negotiations, than they dispatch- y^eA Ras- 
ed couriers in all directions to hasten aian expedi- 
the march of the troops they had tion m^ 
prepared in various quarters, and JJJI^S^*^ 
embark them at Odessa. This was 
accordingly done with the greatest expedition. 
The embarkation took place there on the 29th 
March, and immediately set sail under the con- 
voy of a division of the Russian fleet, command- 
ed by Admiral Roumani. They effected a junc- 
tion with the expedition which had come from 
Sebastopol, in the Bay of Bonrgas, and ^e united 
squadrons made sail for the Bosphoms. There 
they arrived on the 5th April, and imme- t-^* 
diately passed the straits and disembarked ''^ ' 
the troops on the Asiatic shore, within sight of 
Constantinople, opposite Buyukdere and The- 
rapia. At the same time, to evince the concur- 
rence of the Western Powers in this extraordi- 
nary occupation, the English and French con- 
suls struck their colors and lei^ Smyrna, then 
in the hands of the Egyptians. Thus, as if to 
demonstrate the universality of the change in 
the policv of tbe whole European powers by the 
effects of the Revolution of July in Paris, at the 
veiy same time an English and French force 
combined for the siege of Antwerp, and its res- 
toration to the sway of the tricolor flag, English 
and French diplomacy united in destroying the 
barrier erected by Marlborough and Wellington 
in Flanders against France ; an English fleet vis 
busied in establishing a revolutionaxr throne 
in Lisbon; and with the consent of Franco 
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mnd England, a Riusian fleet passed the BO0- 
, Ao Hist P^o^^y ^i*^ ^ Rnflsian army of 12,000 
XT1.4&5, ' men took poet on the Mountain of 
4J6 : Cmp. the Giant, within sight of Constan- 
Yi.iu.si4. tinople.* 

Matters had now reached sach a crisitf in tiie 

East, that, how mnch soever the 

MiMion of Western powers might be occupied 

LordD«rliaai With their internal convulsions, it 

to St. P6C«n- was impossible anv longer to over- 

?i2S. 1890 ^^ them. Lord Durham was ac- 
Apm, low. ^^jjgjy g^jjt jQ Q^ Petersburg on 

the part of England, to unite his efforts with 
those of Marshal Mortier on that of France, and 
Count PoKzo di Borgo, to endeavor to obtain 
some amelioration of the lot of the Poles, who 
were languishing under the severity of military 
occupation, and to effect a satis&ctoiy solution 
of the Eastern question, and the dispute between 
Blehemet All and the Porte. Lord Durham was 
received in the most distinguished manner at 
St. Petersburg, and all the graceful flattery and 
high-bred attention, of which the superior claases 
in Russia are such perfect masters, were lavished 
upon him. He was almost an inmate of the im- 
perial palace; a succession of magnificent re- 
views gave a dazzling picture of the military 
strength of the empire ; balls, concerts, and re- 
oeptiona in profusion, of the wealth and splen- 
•dor of its nobility. But amidst all this exteru'- 
al homage and consideration, the Czar was care- 
ful to abate nothing of his pretensions either as 
regarded Turkey or Poland. On the contrary, 
at that very time appeared an " organic statute," 
which forever incorporated Poland with Rus- 
sia,* and abolished all distinction between the 
government and armies of the two countries. 
And aa to Turkey, while incessantly professing 
the utmost moderation and disinterestedness, 
the Czar was careful not to withdraw his troops 
from the Mountain of the Giant, nor his squad- 
ron from the Bosphorus, till he had secured for 
Russia advantages greater than could have been 
hoped from a series of the most successful cam- 
scap. vi. 311, Pf^gn>} ^^^ which, in effect, left 
SI4 ; An. Hiat. Turkey entirely at the mercy of its 
xtL 455, *S6. colossal neighbor.* 
To understand how this came about, it is nec- 
essary to premise that Mehemet AH, 
Treaty b»- finding that, if he persisted in a far- 
tween tbe ther advance to Scutaii, he would 
Porte and Me- )iaye the forces of Russia as well as 

mS*« 1»3. '^^^^^^y ^ combat, changed his pol- 
' ' icy, and, relinquishing the dream 
of establishing a new dynasty on the shores of 
the Boephoms, confined himself to the more lim- 
ited object of securing substantial advantages to 
himself from the successes of Ibrahim in Syria. 
He lent a willing ear, accordingly, as soon as 
informed of the Russian intervention, to the 

* ** Le Rojrattme de Pologne e»t pour toujour^ retmi a 
TBmmrt de Russie, et en Tonne ane partie Int6grante. 
La liberty dn eulte eat partUtement garantte : la Religion 
Catholique, eomroe oelle que profeaaent la majorlte de noa 
aajeu dana le Royanme de Pologne, aera toiuoura Tobjet 
de la proieetlon et de la bienveiflance pvrticaliire On Gou- 
verneoaeiit. La paMleation dea penaeea par le moyen de 
la preaae do sera aaaujectie qa' h la reatrietion jug6e pour 
la sAret^ doe k la religion, poor rinviotabillt^ de raatorii^ 
sopivfne ec de la poretd dea nKBura. Nocra arm^ dana 
rEmptre et dalla le Royaume ftra an toot taomogdne, Bona 
dutinetion des troupes Rueeee ou Polonaieee. Tootea 
les affaires adminiatrativeo et jodieiairea aeront trait^ea 
ei langoe PolonalM.**— ilcte Or^ani^tte, April 18, 1833; 
CAririeuB, vi. 810, 811, note. 



French proposals of accommodation, and the 
result appeared in a firman, entitled a Jirman 
ofaninesiyj from the Porte, which, without ex- 
pressly recognizing the Pacha of Egypt as an 
independent power, secured to him all the sub- 
stantial advantages of victorv, by confirming 
him in the governments of Crete and Egypt, 
and adding to them those of Jerusalem, Tripoli, 
Aleppo, and Damascus, and the government of 
Adana. These great concessions were accom- 
panied by an alwolute amnesty to all the sub- 
jects of the Porte who had revolted in Anatolia, 
and were declared to be granted in considerar- 
tion '^ of the assurances oi fidelity and devotion 
given to me by the Governor of Egypt and his 
son Ibrahim Pacha.*' Having no ipirgian 
longer any pretext for remaining in May 6. 1G83 ; 
his advanced and threatening posi- Ann. Hiat. 
tion at Kutaya, Ibrahim now with- ^^x^^^ 
drew his fbrces across the Taurus, ibid. 456; 
and took quiet possession of the Cap-Tit. IM, 
ceded districts of Syria.** ^»' *»» ^^' 

The Ottoman Government being thus deliv- 
ered from the hostility of its rebel- ^ 
Mous vassals, nothing remained but Treaty oflTn- 
to emancipate itself from the still ^**^f*fS5?*' 
more formidable protectorate of its ^^^ ^' '~'- 
zealous and officious friends. But this was a 
more difficult task even than combating Ibra- 
him's battalions : it is one thing to invdce tho 
succor of a great power ; it is another, and a 
very dlfi\erent thing, to shake off the obligations 
imposed upon the succored party. The ascend- 
ency acquired by Russia in Turkish councils by « 
this prompt and effective interposition was so 
great that it became altogether irresistible, and 
issued in a vast concession on the part of Tur- 
key, which in effect left its capital at the mercy 
of the Muscovites, and rendered the Ottoman 
Empire virtually a tributaiy power to the Czar. 
Faithful to its fixed policy of avoiding all open 
or visible strides toward universal doiidnion, the 
Russian Cabinet gave orders to its fleet and army 
to retire from Uie Bosphorus, in accordance witn 
the demand of France and England, as soon aa 
Ibrahim Pacha's troops had recrossed the Tau- 
rus. But not less fiiithful to its equally fixed 
system of incessantly pursuing that object, and 
securing in $eeret all the advantages which might 
preface it, they did not do so til] they had ex- 
torted from the weakness or gratitude of the 
Ottomans a concession which kft them entire- 
ly at the mercy of their northern neighbors. 
This was effected by the treaty of Unkias- 
SKELtfssi; one of the most important diplo- 
matic acts of modem times, and % ^^^ ^^^^ 
from which, as a necessary conse- xvi. 458,457; 
quence, the great Eastern war of JJP- ^i* *^ 
1864 took its rise.* ^* ^^• 

By this treaty, which was arranged in the moat 

* **Les aaanrancea de divonement, et de fid6Ut6 qui 
ni*ont 6t6 donn^ en dernier lien par le GouTemeor 
d'Effypte, Meb6met All Pacha, et aon file Ibrahim Pacha 
ayant inA affr6£e8,Je lenr ai aceord6 ma bienveillanee 
impdriale. Lea gouYemeroens de la Crdle et d*£gypCe 
ont 6td conftnn^s & Mdb^met All. Par dgard i aa de- 
mande ap^iale, Je loi al acoord6 lea d^partemena de Da- 
maa, Tripoli, de Sjrrle, Sey de Safld, AI^, lea diatrleta do 
Jeruaalem et Naplouae, avec la conduite dea p^lerina et 
le eommandement de DJidda. Son flla Ibrahim Pacha a 
en de nouvean le titre de Scheick-al-haram de la Meoqite 
et le district de Diidda ; j'al en ontre acqaieac^ & la de- 
mande qa*il m*a nite da d^partement d'Adana, r6gi par 
le Treeor dea Fermea k titre de Mobaiol.^—JiVnnan, May 
0, 1833 ; Ann, Hiet-t xvi. 168 (Doc. Hiat.). 
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profound secrecy between the Russian embaasa- 
^ dor, Count Orloff, and the Turkish 

The import- GoYemment, and signed on the 8th 
ant public pro- July, it was provided that for the 
visions and period of eight years there should 
secret articles. ^ ^ alUance offenaive and defens- 
ive between the two powers, in pursuance of 
which, Russia agreed to put her whole fleets and 
armies at the disposal of the Porte. In addition 
to this, it was specially stipulated that, to pre- 
vent the embarrassment which might arise to 
the Porte from, furnishing material assistance 
to Russia in case of attack, '* the Ottoman Porte 
should be bound, in virtue of its obligations to- 
ward Russia, to close the Straita of the Darda- 
nelle* — that is to say, not to permit €ont ship of 
war of ajbreiffn power to enter those Straits tm- 
der any pretense whenever. This separate and 
secret article shall have the same fon^ and ef- 
fect as if it had been inserted, word for word, 
in the public and patent treaty." By the p«6/ic 
treaty, nothing whatever was provided in regard 
to the closing of the Dardanelles against foreign 
vessels of war ; but a close alliance, offensive and 
I Cap. tU. 197, aefensive, was agreed upon, and the 
188 : An. Hlat. mutual fumbhiuff of succor in case 
xTi. 456, 457. of attack bv any foreign power.** 
How desirous soever the parties to this import^ 
., ant trea^ may have been to shroud 

RemmiBtran- i^ secret articles in entire darkness, 
ces of the they were too vital in the Eastern 
Western Pow- question to admit of being long con- 
*"' cealed. The public treaty, which 

contained an alliance offensive and defensive, 
soon became known, and in spite of the utmost 
efforts to conceal it, the existence of secret ar- 
ticles, of a still more alarming character, was 
ere long surmised in diplomatic circles. In- 
deed, the closing of the Dardanelles against all 
foreign vessels of war was a public step involv- 



* The fubUc treaty of UnUar-SkeleaBi waa in these 
tenna: 

" I There shall be (brever peace and alliance between 
the Emperor of all the Russias and the Emperor of the 
Ottomans, their empire and subtjeeta, by sea and land. 
That alliance having solely for object the common d^nse 
of their territories against hostile attack, their Majesties 
engage to come reciprocally to an understanding, without 
ressrve, en all the objeets which regard their respective 
tranquillity and secority, and to afford each other, to that 
end, the most effectiye material succor. (The secret ar- 
ticle was declared to be in supplement of this.) 

** 11. The treaty of peace conchided at Adrianople oh 
Sept. 2, 1829, as weU as all the other treaties enumerated 
in it, and the convention signed at St. Petersburg on 
April 14, 1830, and the arrangement concluded at Con- 
stantinople on the 9 (31 ) July, 1832, vdative to Greece, are 
confirmed, in their whole tenor, by the present deftnaive 
treaty of alliance, as if their respective provisions were 
inserted in the present treaty word Ibr word. 

'* III. As a consequence of the principle of oonservatiam 
and mutual defense, which constitutes the basis of this 
treaty of alliance, and in pursuance of their sincere desire 
to insure its durability, and the maintenance of the entire 
independence of the Sublime Porte, the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, if the case should again arise when the Sublime Porte 
should require the assistance of the naval or military 
forces of Russia, though such a contingency, please God, 
is not at present to be anticipated, engagea to fhraish as 
many forces by land and by sea aa mav be Judged neeea- 
sary. In that case, the forces by land or sea which the 
Sublime Porte may require shall be at his disposal. 

" IV. Although the two contracting parties are sincere- 
ly disposed to maintain their alltance to the most distant 
times, yet, as time may prove the expedience of some modi- 
fications, its duration is at present limited to eight years. 
Constantinople, 8th July, 1833. Alexis Orlofv, A. 

BOVTBKIBFF, HaMBD MEHBMBT PacHA, FBRZI-AKH- 

hbtJ^acha, Haoji MEHBMXT-AKiF-ErPBNDi.*'— Capb- 
Fioi5x, vii. 129, 131. 



ing at once the interests of all nations interest- 
ed in the ocean, the great highway of the world, 
which of necessity soon proclaimed its^. A 
French corvette of war presented itself at the 
entrance of the Dardanelles, and was refused a 
passage. Explanations were at once demande4 
on the subject by the English and French em- 
bassadors, and the I>ivan were not a little per- 
plexed what answer to return. The secret treaty 
was disavowed, but the treaty offensive and de- 
fensive admitted and justified. The Porte al- 
leged that that treaty was purely of a defensive 
character ; that it concerned no states but Tur> 
ke^ and Bussia, whose dominions so closely ad- 
joined each other that their interests were iden- 
tical ; that Turkey, being an independent state, 
was at liberty to contract alliances with any 
power that it might deem proper, and was un- 
der no obligation to justify its conduct to any 
foreign government. These explanations woe 
accompanied by a communication of the public 
treaty. But as the Dardanelles remained closed 
to the vessels of war of all nations except Tur- 
key and Russia, the existence of a farther secret 
treaty became self-evident. Thenceforward the 
Eastern Question swelled up to colossal propor- 
tions ; from being Egyptian it became European. 
By the closing of the Dardanelles, and the en- 
tire sutgugation of the Porte to Russian influ- 
ence, the Cabinet of St. Petersburg had acquired 
such a preponderance in the East that its power 
could hardly have been more thoroughly estab- 
lished if the Cross had been replaced by Musco- 
vite hands on the dome of St. Sophia. But mean- 
while the thing was done, and could not be un- 
done ; the Dardanelles were closed to all but the 
Russian flag; the Euxine had become a Russian 
lake, and Sebastopol was rising in impregnable 
strength on its northern shore, threatening in- 
stant destruction by its fleets to the imperial city 
in the event of any disobedience to the dictates 
of the Czar I But the Cabinet of St. Petersburg 
had chosen its time well for this vast aggressive 
stride. It had only taken advantage of the fa- 
cilities afforded for making it, by the temporaiy 
alienation of reason on the part of the Western 
Powers. England and France, distracted by po- 
litical passions, had not only become indifferent 
to foreign interests, but insensible to the stron- 
gest of all animal instincts — that of self-preser- 
vation. Antwerp, the great outwork of Napoleon 
against England, ced^ and the Flemish bar- 
rier abandoned in the north, and Constantinople, 
the Queen of the South, virtually ceded to Rus- 
sia, were melancholy proofs of the infatuation 
which had seized upon the nations in Europe 
the most boasting of their intelligence ; and they 
bequeathed one, probably two, dreadful wars in 
future times to the British people. 

The independence of Gbeecb was secured by 
the heroism of its gallant inhabitants ^ 
and the flames of Navarino; but Afihirsof 
much required to be done before Greece since 
its boundaries and government could iSjI'**'^ ^ 
be settled by the intervention of the 
allied Powers, and still more before the brand 
of fifteen hundred vears of slavery could be 
erased from the foreneads of its inhabitants, or 
the descendants of the heroes of Marathon and 
Platsea became qualified to emulate the civil vir- 
tues of their immortal forefathers. ' The gre^t 
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BBijori^ oi men ore ahrays too impatient on 
these subjects, and the consequence is that their 
expectations so ofken end in disappointment. 
They expect nations to be instantly converted 
by a change of institutions — ^men to be at once 
regenerated by the construction of an improved 
frame of government — forgetting that, aa human 
degradation is the slow and melancholy result 
of centuries of oppression and misgovemment, 
to pnbHc elevation is the not less tardy growth 
of centuries of pacific indnstiy and expanded 
energies. That men are to be at once changed 
bjr a change of the institutions under which they 
live, is the dream of the enthusiastic, the dogma 
of the revolutionary, but there is no one opinion 
which is more constantly negatived by the ex- 
perience of mankind. The course of events in 
every age has demonstrated that such expecta- 
tions are not less chimerical than to expect that 
a child is to attain the strength of manhood by 
simpir patting on the dress of older years, or a 
colt the steady daring of a war-horse by merely 
clothing it in the panoply of battle. Every 
thing, however, must have a beginning, and 
good things can never be beg^n too soon. It is 
no imputation on the wisdom of the authors of 
the treaty of 6th July, 1828, to say that the Stato 
they rescued from Mussulman oppression has 
not yet attained the strength and maturity ex- 
pected of it, any more than it is to say that he 
who has redeemed a child from the hands of 
gipsies has not been able in a few months to 
give it the habits and knowledge of cirilized 
manhood. But it is no slight imputation on the 
political wisdom and information of a nation to 
say that they become disheartened with a noble 
and generous act because such expectations 
have not been in the outset realized. 
The government and institutions of Greece, 
33, upon the termination of its revolution. 
First MUlo- were arranged with no regard to the 
■!"^' ^ character or necessities of its inhab- 
d^^pn»- i^A^ ^^t entirely on the principle 
ideney cf of compromise between the powers 
Capo d'ls- which had taken a part in its libera- 
^'^ tion. Elmerging from a frightful and 

desolating war of six years' duration, which had 
destroyed half of its inhalHtanta, and ahnost 
annihilated its industry, Greece was in the situ- 
ation in which France was after the expulsion 
of the English invaders, or Scotland after the 
liberation of its wasted fields 1^ the genius and 
heroism of Robert Brace. What it absolutely 
required was peace-protection under a strong 
government, and the extinction of the power of 
Sie feudal chieftains, who had acquired so great 
a sway over their followers during the war with 
the Turks. But these sober and rational ideas 
were but little in accordance with the views 
of any of the allied Powers who had signed 
the treaty of Julpr, 1828. England and France, 
carried away with the Liberal delusion of the 
times, thought they insured the happiness of 
the semi-barbarous Greeks just emerged from 
four centuries of Ottoman servitude, when they 
gave them a popular and aristocratic Assembly 
and electiye president ; the Russians, better in- 
formed as to the real tendencies of savage tribes, 
disquieted themselves little about the represent- 
ative bodies, and were satisfied with the nomin- 
ation of the chief who was to wield the military 
power of the State. To effect a compromise be- 



tween these conflicting principles, it was agreed 
that the infant State should be governed by a 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies, and president, 
and that the choice of the latter officer should be 
accorded to the Eimperor of Russia, i j^qq. him. Hi. 
who conferred it upon his private 400, and xiv. 
secretary, Coumt Capo d'Istria.* *^» *^i- 

The consequences of intrusting the govern- 
ment of a young State, composed 34, 
partly of warlike mountain tribes. Who is soon 
who owed a feudal obedience to ©▼«rt«'n«d. 
their chiefs, and partly of island traders, whom 
necessity and suffering had foreed to become 
pirates, to a representative assembly composed 
of such heterogeneous materials, were soon ap- 
parent Capo d'Istria did not long enjoy the 
honor bestowed upon him by the favor of Rus- 
sia. Jealousy of .the foreign influence to which 
he had owed his appointment obliterated the 
recollection of all his services to the Hellenic 
cause. To such a degree did this feeling pro- 
ceed, that he was assassinated at Napoli on the 
24th October, 18S1, and anarehy for some time 
succeeded his decease. At length the presi- 
dency was bestowed by the Senate and Provi- 
sion^ Government on Count Augnstin de Capo 
d'Istria, brother, to the deceased, on 
10th November, 1831. This election ^^{ ^^ 
was followed by a convocation of the 
entire national Assembly, and it at once reveaM 
the magnitude of the dangers with which, under 
such a form of government, the countiy was 
threatened, and ue violence of the parties by 
which it was torn. The island deputies, forty- 
five in number, met at Hydra, and opened a 
negotiation with the Provisional Government, 
the chief object of which was an absolute and 
unqualified amnesty to all the deputies. Tbis^ 
which was intended to secure the murderers of 
Capo d'Istria, the Government refused, tender- 
ing instead one from which the perpetrators 
and abettors of that crime were to be excluded. 
The opposition declined these terms, and in 
order to prevent the Hydra deputies from join- 
ing the Assembly, which was to meet at Argos 
on 10th December, the majority asked and re- 
ceived the assistance of Bussicm ships of war to 
blockade the island, and prevent the refractory 
deputies getting out ! This ominous commence- 
ment was not belied by the future proceedings 
of the Greek Assembly. The majority at Aigos^ 
who were in the Russian interest, confirmed the 
election of Augnstin Capo d'Istria by the Pro- 
risional Government; the minority protested 
against the election until the Hydra deputies 
were admitted, and constituted themselves into 
a separate assembly. This schism in the Legis- 
lature was speedily followed by sanguinary con- 
tests between the two parties in the streets of 
Argos. Blood flowed on all sides ; a hundred 
persons were slain, and after two days' fighting, 
Capo d'Istria and Colocotroni, with the govern- 
ment, retired to Napoli di Romania, and the 
opposition, headed by Condurriottis, Coletti, and 
some other chiefs of the rival party, established 
themselves and elected a separate government 
at Corinth. Public opinion favored the opposi- 
tion. Capo d'Istria stigmatized as a Russian 
slave, the armed bands from the mountains all 
flocked to the standard of Coletti, who soon 
found himself at the head of seven thousand 
men, while the forces of the Government were 
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not half the nnmber, «id its anthorily did not 
extend bejond Argoe and NeiK^ Hm con- 
sideration of the opposition gorernmeot was 
soon increased bj the appearance of the Hjdra 
deputies, who had contrived to elnde the vigi- 
lance of the Russian cmisers, and airived safe 
at Corinth. As this accession of strength raised 
their nambers to one hundred and fortj-five, 
thej were the majori^ of the Assembly, and 
they munediately proceeded to pass a decree 
Jsn. 18. annuUing the election of Capo dls- 
j Xnn Hist ^"^ ^ ^^ presidency, and declaring 
XT. 406, 408 ; him >o usuper, and author of all 
Moniteor, the calamities in which the country 
Feb. 0, 1833. ^„ involved.* 

These violent dissensions, and the assassins- 

35. tion of Capo d'Istria, sufficiently 

Othoisdeet- proved that Greece, in its present 

«l Kiog of state, was unfit for an elective and 

'"'^ popular form of government, and 
that its longer continuance would only perpetu- 
ate bloodshed and anarchy in the country. The 
allied Powers according^ wisely resolved on a 
monarchical constitution; but much difficulty 
was experienced in the choice of a sovereign, 
chiefly in consequence of the refusal of Prince 
Leopold of 8axe-Coburg, to .whom the crown 
had been offered, to accept it At length, as a 
sort of compromise between the contending in- 
fluence of Russia on the one side and Frence 
and England on the other, it was agreed to offer 
the crown to Otho, second son of the King of 
Bavaria^ a youth still in minority, and tittle 
qualified to hold the helm through the storms 
with which the infant State was environed, but 
who had the advantage, inestimable in the eyes 
of rival powers, of being in a certain degree ex- 
empt from the influence of either. The ofier 
|. ^ was accepted, and as the future kingdom 
was destitute of credit or resources, and 
a prey to civil war, the allied Powers bound 
themselves to famish material succor to estab- 
lish him on the throne. They engaged to giCar- 
antee a loan of £2,400,000, to be raised in Lon- 
don, and paid to the young king as soon as he 
arrived in his dominions, and an auxiliary force 
of 3500 men was to be raised in Bavaria, and 
accompany him to relieve the French troops 
which hitherto had occupied the principal mili- 
taiy points in the Morea. finally, an important 

JoivSl ^'^^^^ ^^ signed at Constantinople on 
' the 21 St July, by which, in consideration 
of the sum of £1,000,000, to be paid to the Porte 
by the Grecian government, and guaranteed by 
the allied Powers, it was agreed by the Divan 
that the frontiers of the new kingdom should be 
extended beyond those originally stipulated by 
the treaty of 1829, to a Hne ihrawn from the 
Gulf of Arta to the Gulf of Volo, which em- 
s Trestles, braces the whole districts which 
M«v7,JuiySl, properly fkll under the denomina- 
JMApruao, tion of Greece. Candia and Rhodes, 
HiM.'xvfsis ^o^®vef> were still excluded, and 
SI 8 (Ami. ' remained parts of the Ottoman do- 
Poe. Hist.), minions.* 

But while the idUed Powers were thus defini- 
tively arranging the affairs of Greece, on a foot- 
ing much more hkely to be suitable to the coun- 
try and durable in its existence than the ridic- 
ulous pageant of a republican government, term- 
inating in the real tragedy of civil war which 
had preceded it, affiurs had taken a very diffisr- 



ent torn in Hellas itself and tiie feeling of that 
country in favor of the popular oppo- ^^ 
sition had been unequivocally mani- Great m- 
fested. 8o rapid had been their cc — ct oftiie 
progress, so general their suoceas, ^SS^^ 
that the civa war mi^i be said to g^J^ 
be at an end. District after district, overthrow of 
town after town, declared in their **• Gowra- 
favor, and at length the ins u rgents ^'^^ 
appeared before Napoli itself and Augustin de 
C^ dlstria was too happy to agree to a con- 
vention, in virtue of which he abdicated die 
government, and embarked with the body of his 
brother, never more to return. His departure 
was celebrated by the Hellenes as the downfall 
of Russian preponderance in Greece ; Condurri- 
ottis was chosen president, with an executive 
council of seven persons to administer the gov- 
ernment till the arrival of the prince chosen by 
the conference of the allied Powers at London. 
But before Otho had time fb arrive, fresh dis- 
turbances broke out in the country : Colocotroni 
and some other chiefr refused to lecogam the 
audiority of the new government, and a fresh 
congress met at Patras, to which the majority 
of ue nation sent in tfieir adhesion, and the 
opposition soon found their power limited, as 
that of their predecessors had been, to Kapoli 
and Argos. Combats took place in every part 
of the countiy between the adherents of the two 
factions, which were nearly equal in numbers, 
courage, and determination. The soldiers, bar- 
ing received no pay, plundered without mercy ; 
a large part of the deputies themsefves were 
carried off to the mountains - as a securi^ for 
their ransom; and such was the misery pro- 
duced by this desolating warfare, that the peo- 
ple came to regret the compare- i xnn. Hist, 
tively tranquil days of Ottoman op- xr. 409, 410, 
pression.* **^ 

8o exhausting and ruinous were the effects 
of thb interminable guerrilla strife, 
that all came at length to sigh for AiriTai or 
the arrival of the foreign power King otho, 
whose forces might at length ter- smlioyoftlia 
minate it. Even the presence of SJJTit"*^ 
the French soldiers could not re- 
strain the fury of the contending factions ; and 
in Argos itself a French soldier was slain and 
eighteen wounded by a band of assassins — an 
outrage which was immediately avenged by the 
indiscriminate slaughter of abore 800 of the in- 
habitants of the town. At length, to the inex- 
pressible joy of the people, who had reached the 
very last stage of suffering, the fleet which bore 
King Otho and th0 German auxiliaries hove in 
sight, and on the 6th Februaiy he landed « v « 
at Kapoli amidst the acclamations of an 
immense concourse of people, who had flocked 
from all quarters to hail his arrival. His first 
act was to publish a general amnesty, without 
exception, for all poUtical ofienses whatever; 
and so general was the fieeling of the necessity 
of this measure that aU parties acquiesced in it, 
and for a brief season universal tranquillity and 
peace prevailed in the land. The public offices 
were filled up with moderate persons of all par- 
ties — the partisans of Russia and extreme Re- 
publicans were alike excluded. The eflectof 
this judicious policy speedily appeared in the re- 
vival of industry, and increase of transactions, 
and growth of confidence; and so general was 
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the satisfaction which prevailed, that it was 
deemed practicable to leaye unrestrained the 

eablic press, which returned the ob- 
^▼i.wi wa g»**<>^ V generally supporting the 

lleaanrea of a TCiy important kind were soon 
^. adopted by the Government, which 

liwtitocioiis ^®i^^ ^^ ^ consolidate the infant 
utdmiuury State. Three criminal tribunals were 
|«^«^^« instituted for the speedy prosecn- 
inftnt State. ^^^ ^^ offenders; the proceeding 

bef(x« them was summary and without appeal, 
and the laws they administered, taken from the 
saciexit criminal code of Venice, extremely se- 
rare, though probably not more so than was 
necesaaryy considering the wild and unsettled 
state of the countiy. The territory of the State 
was divided into ten departments $ and the army 
was fixed at ten regiments of light infantry and 
ei^t of the line, six squadrons of cavalry, and 
artillely in proportion, mustering in all 8904 
combateBts. I&ese forces, though much be- 
yond what the kingdom could maintain from its 
own resources, were amply prorided for in the 
mean time from the loan guaranteed by the 
allied Powers, and a melancholy proof was soon 
afforded that they were not larger than was re- 
quired to preserve domestic peace in the coun- 
j, J, try. In the night of the 26tii May, a 
^ ' band of robbers, several thousand in 
number, having collected in the neighboring 
hills, descended on tiie town of Arta, in Epirus, 
which they immediateJy began to pillage in the 
most systematic manner; the unfortunate in* 
habitants onderwent all the honrors endured by 
those of a town tiJLcn by assault ; the houses of 
those who made any resistance were instantiy 
burned ; those which opened their doors saw ev- 
eiy room rifled, the women violated, the men in 
part murdered ; and after continuing tiiese out- 
rages deliberately for three days, the Ixigands 
retired without molestation to their mountains, 
carrying with them the principal inhabitants, to 
be ransomed only for enormous sums. At the 
same time, bands of robbers reappeared in the 
Morea ; and the King having gone on a cruise to 
the islands of the Archipelago, the regency he 
left in his absence was so wcSik that its author- 

JqIv 14 ^^ ^^ '^^ extend beyond the walls of 
^ ' Napoli. In July, a Synod of the Church 
was assembled, which declared tiie King the 
head of ti^e Church, and evinced such antipathy 
to Russia that none of the phrases even of the 
Greek ritual were admitted into their Liturgjr. 
At the same time, the French troops, which for 
five yeaiB had occupied the fortresses of Coron, 
Modon, and Navarin, and were of essential serv- 
ice in the distracted state of the countiy, were 
collected and embarked fw tiieir own country, 
leaving Greece to the guardianship of its own 
forces, aided by the 8000 Bavarians 
x^«o% ^^^ ***^ followed mug Otho from 
' ' the German plains.* 



The armistice with Ibrahim Pacha, and retreat 
^ of his forces across the Taurus, for 

Caosn ofdj*- & considerable time terminated the 
cord MiU ra- difficulties of Turkey; and the set- 
oainiiig in tiement of King Otho on the throve, 
"* *•*• joined to the support of the loan 
and the Bavarian guards, by degrees diminished 
the license and subdued the barbarity of the 



Greek tribes. But other complications ere long 
arose — the Eastern Question was adjourned, not 
adjusted ; and before many years had elapsed, 
it threatened to involve all Europe in conflagra- 
tion. The remote cause of this was the mag- 
nitude of the advantage gained by JSussia by 
the treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi and closing of the 
Dardanelles, joined to the indelible coldness 
and jealousy which subsisted between tiie courts 
of l^nce and Russia, from the one being the 
head of the Revolutionary, the other of the 
Legitimist, party in Europe. Conscious of the 
immense accession of power which Russia had 
acquired from that treaty, and jealous of the pre- 
ponderance which it gave her in the Levant, the 
Cabinet of Louis Phuippe sought for a counter- 
poise in cultivating a good understtoding witii 
Mehemet Ali, whose strength had been so sig- 
nally evinced in the recent war with the Turks 
in Asia Minor, and whose geographical position 
on the northeast comer of Africa would, in 
connection with their own establishment at Al- 
giers, give France the command of the entire 
southern coast of tiie Mediterranean. 

Nothing could be more natural than tiiat 
the French Cabinet should entertain .^ 
these views, or seek in self-defense a jeaioasy 
counterpoise to the preponderance awakened in 
of Russia in the Euxine, in such an |!2^?°***"** 
alliance. But the same circumstan- ^*°''^* 
ces which made them desire, 'caused the English 
Government to dread, tiie establishment of Gal- 
He influence on the shores of the Nile, ^gjpt 
had long been an object of contention between 
France and England ; the eagle eye of Napoleon 
had early discerned its importance ; his victori- 
ous arms were first directed there in the assault 
upon this country ; and the bitterest mortifica- 
tion which he for long experienced was, when 
his troops were expelled from it in 1601 by the 
arms of England. Its importance to Great 
Britain as a stepping-stone to India, great at 
all times, had been augmented tenfold by the 
discovery of steam navigation, and the conse- 
quent restoration of the direct communication 
from Europe with the shores of Hindostan to its 
original channel by the Red Sea. Thencefor- 
ward, if not the possession, at least a preponder- 
ating influence and secure transit through the 
dominions of Mehemet Ali, was a matter of ab- 
solute necessity to Great Britain, if her empire 
in the Ekwt was to be preserved ; and thence it 
was that the Emperor Nicholas, in his confiden- 
tial conferences with the English embassador. 
Sir Hamilton Seymour, decmred his willing- 
ness, in the event of a partition of the Tnriiish 
Empire being agreed to by the European Pow- 
ers, to permit Egypt and Candia to be ceded to 
Great Britain. 

These considerations, which suggested them- 
selves so naturally to the statesmen 4], 
of the two countries that they may Dhrergeooe ef 
be considered as unavoidable, of ne- ^*®^" **" ^^* 
cessity led to a diineigence of views tj^SSfwiT 
between the Cabinets of France and the Cabinets 
England on the Eastern Question, orLondooaiul 
as soon as the termination of do- ^'^• 
mestic strife, and the stilling of political pas- 
sions in tiie two countries, permitted public at- 
tention to be turned to foreign affairs, and the 
lasting national interests of the two countries, 
rather than their fleeting passions, to be punned 
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by their re s pective Government!. France sooght 
to counteract the predominance of Rnssia at 
Constantinople by establishing a similar sway 
at Cairo ; England endeavored to r^ain her in- 
fluence with the Divan by abetting the cause of 
the Turks in the quarrel with the Egyptians, and 
making use of her maritime superiority to over- 
awe the Government of Mehemet Ali, and se- 
cure the means of transit through his dominions 
to her possessions in t^e East. These opposite 
views went far to disturb the entente cotf&ak be- 
tween the two nations, and break up that alli- 
ance between these ancient rivals which had 
sprung from identity of political feeling, and 
had for the time rendered them all-pow^ful in 
Western Europe. These tendencies had subsist- 
ed for some time without producing any other 
effect than an increasing coldness b^ween their 
respective diplomatists, when a series of events 
occurred which again lighted up the flames of 
war in the East, and all but brought France and 
England into open collision. 
The immediate or at least principal cause of 
this coldness between France and 
Causes of the England, was the cessation of t}ie 
oQidneaa of revolutionary action in Western 
France and Europe, and the general calming 
cSnmwslal ^ *^® passions which arose from 
treaty be- the undisputed triumph of the Con- 
tween the lat- servative principle in Germany, the 
^ and Tut- termination of the civil wars in 
Spain and Portugal by the final 
defeat of the Carlists, and the establishment of 
a firm Government, based on force and corrup- 
tion, in France. These events, by calming the 
passions, gave room for ^he revival of differences 
from mtereste ; and France and England are too 
near neighbors, and both too powerful, not to 
have many such causes of discord, when the 
temporary alliances arising from common feel- 
ing come to an end. The 'Easx ere long fur- 
nished i^undant matter for the revival of the 
old jealousies : England, sensible at last of the 
immense advantages which Russia had gained in 
the Euxine during the eclipse of British intel- 
lect, imder the ii&uence of the Reform deliri 
um, by rendering that succor to the Porte which 
the Cabinet of St. James's had refused, made 
the greatest efibrts, by separate negotiation, to 
recover its lost ground with the Divan, and these 
efforts proved in a certain degree successful. 
In June, 1888, Lord Palmerston, then 
Iggg ^* Minister of Foreign Afiairs, concluded a 
treaty of Commerce with the Turkish 
Government, which contained important stipu- 
lations in favor of British industry, and in some 
degree neutralized the advantage g^ned by 
Russia by the treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi. By 
this treaty it was stipulated "that the English 
ships should e^joy in the Turkish harbors all 
the advantages accorded to the most favored 
nations; that the English merchants should be 
permitted to purchase every article of rude 
produce in the Ottoman dominion?, subject only 
to the same duties as the Turkish subjects ; free 
transit and exportation were permitted without 
paying any duties, and the Dardanelles . was 
thrown open to British commercial vessels, and 
every facility given to their navigation cf the 
Black Sea." This was the nearest approach yet 
made in modem Europe to the principles of free 
trade; and it appears singular, at first sight. 



that it should have taken place between the 
greatest manufacturing and a semi-bari)arons 
State. In reality, however, there was nothing 
surprising in this: between anck States, free 
trade is alwavs beneficial, because the industiy 
on the opposite sides does not come into colli- 
sion. It is when they are both in , «^^^ j 
the same Une, as both agricultural 7 iSeT'l^^^ 
or both commercial, that the di- tiVs Sup., ir. 
vergence appears, and the danger Jg* ^^' ^** 
is experienced.* * 

This great step toward the re-estabUshment 
of Britifli influence in the Levant ^ 
was soon after followed by another And with 
hardly less important Tlds was a Anstria. 
treaty of commerce with Austria, ^^y ^» '®^ 
concluded on terms of entire reciprocity, and 
which promised to open, in the most advanta- 
geous manner, the markets of each country to 
die staple articles of the other. By this treaty 
it was provided that the ships of each of the 
contracting Powers should pay the same duties 
in their respective harbors ; that the goods of 
the two countries, whether rude or manufac- 
tured, should be reciprocally admitted on the 
same terms, whether passing northward by the 
Elbe, or eastward by the Danube ; and that all 
merchandise not the produce of the inhabitants 
of the contracting parties, but brought in by 
the vessels of the latter, should be charged no 
higher duties than if they were native produce. 
This treaty, also, was an application of the prin- 
ciples of free trade to a case in which there 
could be no doubt of their wisdom ; for the Dan- 
ube and the Elbe were not likely to interfere 
with any important branch of industnr in Great 
Britain ; and the opening of the markets of the 
two countries to their mutual industry 
was an obrious and reciprocal advant- ^2*444^ 
age." ' 

These important treaties, so likely to aug- 
ment the influence of Great Britain . . 
in the Levant, by largely increasing increaaing 
its commercial relations, excited no coidnesa oTtlM 
small disquietude in the Cabinet of ^^ ^**** 
the Tuilefies, to whom the ascend- ""^*^ 
ency of England in the E^t was ever more an 
object of jealousy than that of Russia. Natu- 
rally, as the ascendant of Great Britain in- 
creased at Constantinople, France endeavored 
to find a counterpoise to it in cultivating the 
closest relations with the Pacha of E^pt. In- 
sensibly there arose a kind of tacit and under- 
stood accord on the two sides; on that of En- 
gland with the Sublime Porte, on that of France 
with the Government of Cairo. The influence 
of Louis Philippe was visibly declining at Scu- 
tari ; that of Victoria as evidently at Alexan- 
dria. Among other causes of discord betvreen 
the two former Powers, was a demand oh the 
part of the Porte of an annual tribute from 
France for Algiers, as coming in place of ^e 
Bey, one of the vasssUs of the Turkish £^pire, 
or the payment of a large sum at once in lien 
of it. This was made the subject of a special 
embassy to Paris, which, as might be expected, 
when such a demand was addressed to so great 
a power as France, met with a very cool recep- 
tion, and was entirely unsuooessfiiL , ^ ^^ ^^ 
The very fact of its being advanced 438 ; aud. ' 
at all, proved on what distant terms Hiat. xzL 333, 
France and Turkey already were.' ^^* 
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Eiiconraged by the pioBpect of being mippoited 
respectively by such great Powers 
Ummin- ^ France and England, the half- 
oimioauoaa smothered animosity between Me- 
et the Porte hemet All and the Porte now broke 
and tf diemet ^^^ afresh, and threatened instant 
hostilities. Both sides, it must be 
confessed, had sufficient grounds of complaint. 
On the part of the former, it was urged, in a 
diplomatic communication addressed to the oon» 
suls of France and England at Alexandria, that 
it was high time that his amMgnous situation 
should he terminated, and his just rights openly 
recognized by the Western Powers; that the 
best, and, in fact, the only way to efiect this 
object, was to emancipate him from the sorer- 
eignty of the Porte, and put an end to the hu- 
miliating tribute, which, without adding to the 
real strength of Turkey, was a perpetual source 
of discord between them ; and that if France 
and England understood their interests, they 
would, instead of opposing, strongly support 
such an arrangement. On the other hano, it 
was urged by the Divan, that the only way to 
accommodate matters was to restore the sover- 
eignty of the Porte over Egypt, and reduce Me- 
hemet Ali to his proper rank as a vassal of the 
Grand Seignior ; that as long as Egypt was in- 
dependent, it would be constantly intriguing 
against Turkey, of which the troubles whidi for 
a course of years it had succeeded in exciting 
in Syria afforded the clearest proof. There was 
in reality a great deal of truth on both sides in 
these recriminations ; matters had come to that 
point, that their mutual pretensions, like those 
I o»^ i^ AM of England and America in the 

• Osp. IX. 439, ,7^ . . ., 

437 ; Add. preceding century, were altogether 
Hist. zxl. 341, irreconcilable, and could be de- 
**^- cided only by the sword.* 

Feeling assured of the support of England in 
any contest which might take place, 
Ellbrtt of ^^ Porte now openly made prepa^ 
France and rations for war. The banks of the 
E ni(iaDd to Euphrates were crowded with troops, 

ftiS* ^°*'"' *^ TuAish fleet in the Dardanelles 
was equipped for sea, and large bod- 
ies of men were assembled at Constantinople 
ready to be put on board. The Pacha, on his 
part, strongly reinforced his forces in Syria, and 
creiy preparation was made to put the fleet and 
batteries of Alexandria in a respectable posture 
of defense. France and England, however, were 
still so far united as to be desirous to avert hos- 
tilitiea, and their inteiposition for a short period 
prevented them. Admiral Boussin intimated 
to Redschid Pacha that he had positive orders 
from his Grovemment not to permit the Turkish 
squadron to leave the Dardanelles ;* and Xiord 
Palmerston intimated to the Pacha, through the 
British consul at Alexandria, that if he put in 
execution his avowed threat of commencing hos- 
tilities, the English squadron wcidd take part 
with the Turkish to prevent the dismemberment 
of the Ottoman Empircf These declarations 

* *' L'Amiral RouMio d^ara i Redsebid Pacha, d'aprds 
lea offdrea poaittft do Goaveroenient Fran^aia, que Ja flotte 
Oitoroaoe ne pourrait aortir de« Dardanelles, et qoe res- 
cadre de rAmiral Gallois btoqverait le passage, ai on ten- 
tait de te (brcer.'*-*JVbte de VAmiral Rmuavrtt July S7, 
1638 ; Cafbfiocb, Bwrvpt depuu 1880, x. 437. 

t "VeaiRex declarer an Pacha qae, a'll ex6ente aes 
praiela haniement avoa6a, ct si lea hoatlUt^e ^clatent en- 
ire lui el le Sultao, ta Grande Bretagne prendra part pour 
U Unltant sfin de hii ftire oMenir la r^paraUoo d'one la- 



were made with the entire concorrence of the 
allied Powers, who were, one and all, anxious to 
avert hostilities, the issue of which , j^^^ ^^ 
no man could foresee, and which xxi. 344, 
might end in involving the world in 347 : Cap. x. 
condiagration.' 438, 440. 

Although, however, these decisive steps, on 
the part of Uie great maritime pow- 
m postpoTOd, they did not avert commence- 
the dreaded rupture. The impa- mentorhoatU- 
tience of Sultan Mahmond for the Hies by the 
punishment of his rebellious vassal f^^Jj io«a 
was so great, and increased to such * 

a de^;ree with Ufs advancing infirmities and ir- 
ritabiliQr of temper, that in the spring of the 
following year it broke through all bounds. A 
great degree of activity was observed for some 
months preriously in all his forces by sea and 
land, and in the middle of June the Turkish 
fleet issued from the Dardanelles and made sail 
for the coast of Egypt. At the same time, Uie 
Sultan addressed a note to the embassadors of 
Austria and Russia, in which he declared *' that 
he preferred any event to the present uncertain 
state of things; that he could no longer tolerate 
the insolence of his rebellious vassal, who, tram- 
phng under foot the principles of Islamism, had 
not scrupled to expel by force the guards placed 
by his sovereign at the tomb of the Prophet; re- 
fused of his own authority the passage of Sues 
to Great Britain, a power in aUiance with the 
Porte ; done every thing he could to prevent the 
English getting possession of Aden, in the Red 
Sea ; and excited rebelUon in the prorinces of 
Bassorah and Bagdad, forming part of the Tui^- 
ish Empire." At the same time, an envoy was 
sent to Alexandria, who summoned the Pacha, 
in the name of the Diian, to ^ re-establish the 
Turkish guards at the tomb of the Prophet, to 
pay regularly his tribute to the Sultan, and to' 
renounce formally all rights of sovereignty over 
Egypt, except in so far as it might be formidlr 
conceded to him.'' These were the demands 
put forth in the East; but the views of the West 
dived a great deal farther into the depths of fii- 
turity, and the attention of the British Cabinet 
was with justice mainly fixed on preventing hos- 
tilities in order to take away from the Bmsnans 
all pretext for a second visit to Ck>nstantinopley 
and drawing yet closer the fatal > ^nn. Hist, 
provisions of the Treaty of Unkiar- xxu. 337. 33i3 ; 
Skelessi.** Cap. x. 78, 75. 



suite aueai flagrante, et emp£elier le d^membrement de 
PEmpire Tore. Le Pacha ae tromperait gravement a*il 
anpposait que dea rivalit^ entre lea Puisaances Euro- 
p^enea lea empfieheraient de prater au Sultan tout le ae- 
cours qui, dans de parelllea conjoneturea, aerait n^ceaaaire 

E>ur Boutenir aea droita Idgitimea. Palmxkston."— > 
ORD Palmxbstor ov Colonbl Cakpbili., Corutd 
BrUianique a AUxanirU, July?, 1888; Cafxpigux, Eu- 
rope dcpuu 1830, X. 441. 

* The viewa of Lord Palmenton and the EngJIah Cab- 
inet at tbia juncture were thua expreaaed to the Frencli 
chargd d'aflairea at London, 17th June, 1839 : *' Lord Pal- 
mereton m*a dlt, ' Vous avex eu JuaquMci mon propre sen- 
timent aur la Queatlon de I'Orient, je vala vou> donner 
ai^Jourd*htti Topinion arr^tte du Conseil.' Et il examina 
tontea lea partiea du ai^et, propoaant de forcer le Sultan 
et le Pacha de d6poeer de ne pamt lauaer tntrer Us Russes 
& Cotuiantinople. Le Conaeil a examine enauite le caa 
od, devane^a par laa dvenemena an-deU dea bornea d*une 

Sroviaion raiaonnable, noua trouveriona lea Ruasea dtablia 
Conatanilnople, ou en marehe vera la oapltale de TEm- 
pira Ottoman. Cette immense question a 6t6 diseut^e 
aotts la profonde impreaaion qu'a caua^e cette phrase 
d'nne d6p£che de votre Excellence, * Je cralns qu'on n'alt 
pria k Londrea blen fbcilement Mon parti d^uiuaeeond* tX' 
pidUion Ruitt A C€n$tanti$u>pU.* Le Coosell a penai 
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Nothing, lioweTer — ^not even the threatened 
48. ho6tility of France and England — 
Forces on both could arrest Sultan Mahmond in bis 
Hides at the frantic career. Orders were sent 
mmtof bo*- ^^^ Constantinople to commence 
tUities. hostilities immediately by^ sea and 

Jnne 17. land. Bir, on the Euphrates, was 

fortified as a point of retreat in case of disaster, 
and the Turkish troops, crossing that rirer, took 
possession of several villages occupied by the 
Arabs in the district of Am-Tib. Mehemet Ali, 
whose conduct was as prudent as that of the 
Sultan was impetuous, gave orders to his son 
Ibrahim to fall back without fi|hting, and the 
same to his admirals in regard to the Ottoman 
fleet. The forces of the Porte, so far as num- 
bers went, were inunenae, and far exceeded 
those of the Pacha. The Turkish general had 
seventeen regular regiments of infantry, nine 
of cavalry, and one hundred guns, besides a 
swarm of irregulars, which brought up his forces 
to 80,000 combatants. Ibrahim had under his 
orders only fourteen regiments of infantry, eight 
of cavaliy, eight of artillery, and fifteen hun- 
dred irregulars, in all 46,000 men; but tibey 
were incomparably better equipped and disci- 
plined, and their chief possessed military tal- 
ents of a veiy high order. More than this, he 
had largely mstributed bribes among the Turk- 
ish officers ; and in consequence of this, joined 
to the old leaven of discontent which pervaded 
the Ottoman Empire in consequence of the de- 
struction of the Janizaries, a large part of the 
1 AoD. Hist, troops were prepared to pass over 
xxii. 33v), 341 ; to the enemy. The result was soon 
Cap. X. 76, 77. rendered painfully apparent.* 

Hafiz Pacha, the Turkish generalissimo, oc- 
^g cupied a strong position : his right rest- 
Batueof ed on an inaccessible mountain, his 
Nezib. left on the river Nbzib, and his whole 
June 24. front was strengthened by field-works 
armed with heavy guns, whose fire swept eveiy 
possible approach to the position. Ibrahim ad- 
vanced to the attack with much inferior forees, 
though in good order, but they were visibly 
shaken by the fire of the Turkish artillery, which 
was greatly superior to his own. But at this 
very moment, when victory seemed to be declar- 
ing for the Turks, treachery did its work— whole 
battalions and squadrons went over to the ene- 
my ; and the remainder, seeing themselves de- 
serted, and huge gaps formed in their line, into 
which the enemy began to pour without oppo- 
sition, took to flight, abandoning their guns, 
caissons, baggage, and every thing they had. 
It was no longer a battle, but a rout. In less 
than two hours the whole Turkish army had 
disappeared, leaving behind them their whole 
artillery, twenty thousand muskets, nine thou- 
sand prisoners, their tents, baggage, and even 
* Cap. X. 89 ; Uafiz Pacha's insignia of command 
Ann. IIiBt. * set in diamonds, recently sent him 
xxii. 839, 840. by the Grand Seignior !» 

This decisive victory was not the only tri- 
umph which awaited the audacious and fortu- 
nate Pacha of Egypt. Hardly had the news 
of his signal triumph reached Alexandria when 

?ue, dans ce cas, non escadres deTraient paraitre derant 
Constantinople en amies, si le Sultan acceptait nos se- 
conrs, en ennemles, s'il les reftisait. On a m^me dl8cat6 
mllitairement la question du passage des Dardanelles."— 
M. DB BouRQUiNSTt ChoTgi dTAffoirts i Lorubres^ au 
Mauchal Soult, June 17| 1639; Capbpioux, x. 75. 



the Turkish fleet entered the harbor, having 
treacherously delivered itself up to 
the Egyptian force which it had TheTuifcish 
been sent from Constantinople to Uset is treach- 
combatl* This shameful defec- erousiy given 
tion took place, if not with the con- Hl^^jL 
currence, at least under the eyes of ^^^ 
the French admiral, M. Lalande, who made no 
attempt to prevent it.t The consuls of the four 
Powers imuie strenuous efforts^ to get the fleet 
restored to the Turks, but in vain. Mehemet 
Ali would not consent to do so except on the 
concession of all his demands, which the con- 
suls were not empowered to grant. In efiect, 
his position was extraordinary, and might well 
inspire confidence. The Turkish army was an- 
nihilated, and the fieet was sailing about before 
Alexandria united to the Egyp- i cap. x. 90, 
tian, and obeying the orders of 91 ; An. Hi&t. 
Mehemet Ali l» xxii.340,3<i. 

The fierce and relentless chief who had been 
the cause of these disasters falling 
upon his country vras spared the DetthofSni- 
pain of witnessing* them. Sultan tanMahmood, 
Mahmoud, whose health had for andliisebai- 
some time been declining, expired *2!f%n 
on the 30th June, in his fifty-fifth *'""'' ""' 
year, and was succeeded by his son, Abdul-Med- 
jid, then a youth of sixteen, who was girded, as 
a token of sovereignty, according to the custom 
of the Ottomans, with the sword of Othman. 
The deceased Sultan was a man of remarkable 
talents, great energy, indomitable courage, and 
animated by a sincere desire to promote the 
good of his people ; but nevertheless he contrib- 
uted more than any other sovereign of his race 
to their ruin 1 The decline of Turkey was nercr 
so marked, the progress of ruin never so rapid, 
as in the hands of this ruthless reformer. The 
reason was that he strove to implant among 
them institutions at variance with their spirit. 
He endeavored to make Europeans of the Turks, 
and the empire of the Osmanlis crumbled in the 
attempt. By the destruction of the Janizaries, 
accomplished with such awful severity, he re- 
moved indeed one fhiitfnl sonree of disorder 
and insubordination, but he did so only by de- 
stroying the military strength of the empire. 
When they were alienated or ruined, the weak- 
ness of a State which depends entirely on the 
support of one limited class in society became 
at once apparent. In 1808, Turkey had m^n- 
tained an equal contest with Russia, and after 
fomr years of sanguinary warfare, both these in- 
veterate antagonists were still on the banks of 
the Danube; but four years after the destniction 
of the Janizaries in 182fl, the Muscovite stand- 
ards were at Adrianople. Disasters unheard of 
in its long and checkered, annals afterward ac- 



* " La Flotte Turque est venne le 14 sons le eoounan- 
dement du Capitaino Pacha, se mettre i la disposition de 
M^hdmet AU. Le Vioerol a dU qa'il ne la rendrait h )& 
Porte, que loraque le Grand Viator Khosrow-Pacha seraii 
61oign6 des aiOdres, et qu*on Ini anraii accord^ I'ber^td 
des pays qu'il gonvems. L'arm^ Egypclenne a nsftt 
I'ordre de se retirer derriere rEuphrate."'Le Cmuul tU 
France a M. U Pristdmt du CcnMeO, AUsumdrU, July U, 
1830 ; Capsfioui, x. 09. 

t **Et tout cela se fliisait sons les yeoz de Vkaml 
Fran^ais, M. Lalande, d6Ji^ nn pen en opposition a^ec 
rambassadenr Baron Ronssin, qni loyalemcnt TooisJt 
soutenir les interets de la Porte Ottomans, et surtout ee 
princlpe. Que la trahison d*une troupe sons le drapan, 
est un Iktal exemple poor touB les gonvemeraeni. — 
Capsfioui. z. 90. 
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enmiilated rouid the " falling empire and sink- 
ing throne** of Saltan Mahmoud : defeated bj 
his rebellions Tassal, he was rescued from de- 
stmction only bjr the officions interposition of 
his inreterate enemy, and death only saved him 
fiom witnessing the utter prostration of his em> 
pire by the treachery of its defenders by land 
and sea t So hopeless is the attempt to ingraft 
European institutions upon Asiatic customs — so 
rain the endeavor to exchange Eastern stability 
for Western progress — ^and so true the observap- 
tion of Montesquieu, that no nation ever rose to 
lasting greatness but by institution^ in harmony 
with its spirit 
Hie removal from the scene, however, of the 
iron will and imperious disposition 
XcvMoTpa* ^ Sultan Mahmoud, removed one 
cifle viewa great obstacle to the pacification of 
wim iii0 ae- the East The Divan yielded, as 

^!^^^^^ tJ»« Eastern nations always do» to 
new aaitaa. .^_ ., , , ' ^! . 

necessity: they seldom negotiate 

at a disadvantage till the dagger is at their 
throats; but when it is there, it is surprising 
how tnctable thev become. The Divan, upon 
the accession of the new Sultan, disnatched en- 
voys to Alexandria to make proposals for peace 
in lien of the former ones of Sultan Mahmoud, 
which had been rejected. The five Powen 

Jolv 17 '^'^^^ *^^®' presented a note to the Di- 
^ ' van, in which they stated that the ac- 
cord between them was entire, and that they 
invited the sublime Porte to suspend any final 
determination without their concurrence, which 
might shortly be expected. A hatti-scheriff 
soon after appeared, the terms of which suffi- 
ciently indicated the Western influence, which 
had become all-powerful in the councils of the 
Divan. It was solemnly read in the plain of 
Gulhani, near Constantinople, in presence of 
the Saltan, and promulgated principles of gov- 
ernment hitherto unknown in Turkey, and the 
very meaning of the words conveying which 
was nnknown to the crowd of true believers 
who listened to it. It announced the termina- 
Qon of arbitranr exactions in the collection of 
the taxes, equality of taxation in proportion to 
fortune, and of liability to the military serv- 
ice, publicity of criminal justice, and the term- 
ination of confiscation of heirs for the crimes 
of their predecessors — ^noble and just principles, 
eminently calculated to regenerate an empire, if 
it were as easy to reform the agents 
uiL 341 & ^ government as to anneunce just 
* principles for their regulation.^ 
The young Sultan proceeded activelv in the 
„ career of reform, and at the same 
Futbarra- ^^'^ judiciously relaxed several 
tentfoTtlie regulations made by Mahmoud, 
Mw Sulcsn. which, without being of any real 
"*' utility, wero extremely grating to 

(he feelings of the Orientals. An ordinance 
permitted the resumption of the turban in- 
stead of the red cap^ which in the mania for 
European costoms had been enjoined by the 
late Sultan, after the model of the hownet rouge 
of republican France. By another ordinance 
the profession of a baker was declared free ; and 
whs^ was of great importance, the monopoly of 
the purchase of bread by the Zahir&-Naziri^ or 
Sorveyor-Cieneral of Provisions, was abolished, 
and from that moment idl the abuses which had 
BO long existed in that department disappeared. 
Vol. IJO.— M 



The bakers purchased grain wherever they chose, 
and the supply of the market proved abundant. 
Nor were public institutions neglected ; on the 
contrary, much was done to penetrate the murkr 
darkness of the Ottoman Empire. Seven acad- 
emies were established in Constantinople, Adri- 
anople, Salonica, Broussa, Smyrna, Bagdad, and 
Trebizond, in conformity with the plan adopted 
by the late Sultan, where literature and the sci- 
ences were to be taught on the European meth- 
od, and a military school founded 
in the capital, a naval one at Pera, i^° S48'^L 
and at Galata one for the Pranks.^ ' 

These changes, so great a revolution in aa 
Eastern monarehy, sufficientiy be- ^ 
spoke the influence which, by means R«Toiatton 
of their maritime superiority, the is Serria. 
Western Powers had now acquired in ***y» ^®^- 
Constantinople. Another revolution, which oc- 
curred in the course of this year, tended still 
farther to demonstrate the increasing weakness 
and rapid decline of the Turkish Empire. Sba- 
TiA, which had ever since 1806 owed only i^ 
nominal allegiance to the Porte, had in 1885 
accepted an aristocratic constitution, which had 
been forced upon Prince Milosch, the chief of 
the State, by the influence of Russia. Being 
distasteful, however, to the minority of the in- 
habitants, who longed passionately for the free- 
dom which they heard was eqjoyed by the Chris- 
tians of Western Europe, it was not long of 
being overturned. The troops raised by the 
Grovei^mient revolted in May of this year, and, 
marching on the capital, compelled Prince Mi- 
losch to resign in favor of his eldest son, Milav. 
He soon died, and was succeeded by the second 
son, Prince Michel ; and after long hesitation 
on the part of Prince Milosch, he was permit' 
ted to assume the command. He protested, 
however, against his dethronement, and appeal- 
ed both to Kussia and the Porte. Neither, how- 
ever, were in a condition to afford him any as- 
sistance, for the Effvptian Question fully occu- 
pied the attention m both. Thus Prince Michel 
was allowed to remain on the throne, and Servia 
for the first time enjoyed a chief of her own 
choice, independent either of Muscovite or 
Ottoman influence — another symptom among 
the many which appeared at this time of the 
rapid decline of the Turkish Empire, from 
which prorince after province was torn away, 
not so much from their own strength, as from 
the weakness of the sovereign 
power which had so long ruled over u^° 34^ 949 
them.' 

But this veiy weakness, which had now be- 
come apparent to all the vorld, „ 
only increased the anxieQr of the views of u» 
European Powers to terminate the Earopean 
Eastern Question without an inter- !!?^ "'***■ 
vention. which was more to be ^" ^"^ 
dreaded than any thing that could possibly oc- 
cur. The danger was imminent that Russia, 
seeing the weuness and jperil of the Grand 
Seignior, should again taxe upon itself the 
alarming office of protector, and occupy Con- 
stantinople in a military manner, under color 
of defending it from the Egyptians. All Eu- 
rope, and Austria in particular, was deeply in- 
terested in averting such a consummation as 
this, which would at once subvert the balance 
of power, and, by putting the keys of the Dar^ 
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danelles in the hands of the CzAjt, render him I 
abiolate master of eastern and southern Ger- 
many. The difficnltjT was fearfolly increased 
hy the policy of France, which leaned eyeiy day 
more stron j^y to a separate treaty with Mehemet 
All, and to an entire diyergence from the views 
of the Allies on the Eartem Qaestion. If. 
lliierB, who had recently become Prime Minis- 
ter of Louis Philippe, was known to incline 
strongly to this policy, from a desire of follow- 
ing out the views of Napoleon regarding Egypt, 
and providing on the shores of Africa a coun- 
terpoise to the influence of England in the Med- 
iterranean. Thus the danger was equal on 
both sides, and it was hard to say which was 
most formidable'; for, on the one hand, the 
Tn^ in alliance with England were threatened 
by the united forces of France and Egypt, and, 
on the other, Russia eagerly watched for the op- 
portunity of throwing her egis over the Sultan, 
1 Cap. X. 108« And extending to the declining Ot- 
IM; An. Hist, tomans the withering shadow of 
»m.4M.4M. her protection.** 

The ultimatum of the Sultan was, that the 
50^ Pacha should obtain the hereditary 
l^imste 4l«- government of Egjrpt, and the gov- 
J»<taof emment,/orfi/%, of thatpartof Syria 
Dotupaittos. which extended flpom the Bed Sea to 
the Sea of Tiberius, with the fortress of St. Jean 
d'Acre. The Pacha, on the other hand, con- 
tended for the possession of all these territories 
in absolute sovereignty, and in hereditary right. 
'^ The real point at issue," said the Sultan in 
his last proclamation, *Ms the territorial divi- 
sion. If, as Mehemet Ali contends, such vast 
eountries should be conceded to him and his 
heirs in hereditary right, the dominions of the 
Porte will be split into two parts, and the rela- 
tions between the sulnect and sovereign will ex- 
ist only in name. Never will it be permitted 
that a flovemor, in arrogating to himself the 
sacred nghts of sovereignty, should occupy a ter- 
ritory so great, and power so considerable. If the 
intentions of the Pacha are only to proride for 
llie future fate of his descendants, certainly the 
hereditary government of Egypt should suffice 
for him.'* The Divan vras encouraged to hold 
out for these terms in consequence of an import- 
ant event which took place in spring. 1840. This 
was no less than an insurrection in Syria among 
the Druses and Maronites, who, driven to des- 
peration by the systematic and organized exac- 
tions of Mehemet Ali, leried with European ex- 
j Ann Hist. ACti^ode, and supported by Europe- 
zxlii. 454, 455 ; ftu force, sighed for the comparative 
Cap. X. 801, security and freedom from imposts 
***• of Oriental decrepitude.* 

Keenly alive to the perils which environed 
Turkey on all sides, and desirous to make the 
pacification of the East and the protection of 

* **L'opinion peraoneUe de If. Thiers n'itait pas de 
•*aoeorder aree les PuiaaaneM, maia de prtoarer an ar- 
nngement paitieuller enire la Porte eC M4kb^met A Li. 
L'cbrope 6tait tnfonnto dea Inatmctiona aecrdtea don- 
nAea i M. de Pontoia i Constantinople. M. de Metter- 
Bleh ayait 6fidenient Inatnut Lord Palmeraton da projet 
qa^anut la Franee, et qa*elle Ini avait eomnraniqnSe 
comme one eap^rance, d'obtenir une traiti aepar6 enire 
le Pacha d'Egypte et le Saltan : trait6 out devalt aortir dea 
eonditiona propoa^es par lea qaatre Pulsaancea. De la 
r6aQltait la conriction fue la nuance u stparait des Pu»m- 
saneest qu^elU aoaU pna une poiitique A pari^ el Lord 
Palmeraton en concluait qne eea mdmea Poiaaancea pou- 
valent trailer a^par^ment et (hire ellea-m^niea dea condi- 
tkma.*'— CA.PXP1QUB, Ewnfe dapuU 1830, z. 194, 19&. 



the Ottoman empire the joint wotfc of the 
whole States, not that of Russia or 
France in particular, the diploma- Treaty'of JuIt 
tists of the four Powers, unaer the 15, i^o, fbr 
able guidance of Lord Palmerston (te aetiieinent 
and Prince Mettemich, at length ?i,'^.^^o 
brought the long-protracted negoti- "'"'' "* '**"■ 
ations on the Eastern Question to a tennina^ 
tion. By treaty, si^ed between Turkey, En- 
gland, Russia, Austria, and Prussia, Iml without 
/Vonoe, the whole conditions on which the con- 
test was to be terminated were accurately de- 
fined, and the means of enforcing them fixed 
and regulated. By it the Sultan agreed to 
give to the Pacha, and his descendants in the 
direct order of succession, the administration 
of the whole of Egjrpt, and in addition, during 
his Uftj the pachalic of Acre, with the fortress 
of St. Jean d*Acre, with the administration of 
the southern part of Syria, the limits of which 
were to be afterward fixed. These offers, how- 
ever, were made on the express condition that 
the Pacha should, within ten days after receiv- 
ing intimation of this treaty, deposit his ac- 
ceptance of it in the hands of the agent of the 
Sultan at Constantinople, and at the same time 
deposit in the hands of that agent the necessary 
orders to his commanders by sea and land to 
withdraw his hi^ness's forces immediately from 
Arabia and all its holy cities, from the isle of 
Candia, and from all the parts of the Ottoman 
Empire which are not comprised within the 
limits of Egypt and of the pachalic of Acre. If, 
in the space of ten days more, the Pacha should 
not signify his acquiescence in the treaty, the 
Sultan withdraws his ofier of the life-pachalic 
of Acre, and limits his offer to the hereditary 
pachalic of E^gypt, but this only on condition 
that these terms should be acceded to in the 
next ten days. The annual tribute to be paid 
by the Pacha was to be proportioned to the ter- 
ritoiy of which he obtained the administration, 
according as he acceded to the first or second 
ultimatum. In any event, the Pacha was to en- 
gage to deliver up the Turkish fleet, with its en- 
tire crews and equipages, to the pwson empow- 
ered to receive it on the part of the 1 xraitft, July 
Turkish Government, and the com- ]», i840;* Ann. 
menders of the allied squadrons Hiat.xxiU.i47 
were to be a party to this delivery.* ^^^^' ^**^' 
When this treaty was intimated to the Pacha, 
he broke out into the most violent ^ 
fuiy. " Vallah-billah-biUah !" (hy The Pacha n- 



the Almighty God), exclaimed he, fusea the 
** I will not surrender a foot of land ^^'^ '"^ 
which I possess ; and should they ranaMmnta 
declare war against me, I will over- or tne Allies 
turn the empire, and bury mysetf ^f^^^Jh 
beneath ito ruins." But very dif- ^"^^ **» **"• 
ferent preparations from a mere ebullition of 
Oriental wrath were req;rusite to withsund the 
forces of the Allies, whose arrangements were 
alike complete and efiective. By a supplement- 
ary treaty signed the same day between Turkev 
and the four allied Powers, it was stipulate! 
that if the Pacha should refuse the proposea 
terms, the >allied Powers were, on the requisi- 
tion of the Sultan, to concert measures for iJi- 
terrupting the commmnoation between Egypt and 
Syria; and for that purpose Great Britain and 
Austria agreed to unite their naval forces, and 
give the requisite orderi to their respective com- 
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JQstment of this treaty apart fit>m them waa 
snch, that France and England were ^ 
on the veijge of a war. M. Thiers had Extme 
neTer anticipated snch rapid and de- iniutioa 
cisiTe measures on the part of the En- *" ^«a«« 
glish Government ; on the contrary, he expected 
to haye himself arranged a treaty between the 
Porte and the Pacha without the interposition 
of the four Powers, and thereby secnred the in* 
finance of France in an eflfectnal manner both 
at Constantinople and Alexandria. Great, ac- 
cordingly, was the consternation of the French 
Cabinet, and especially of M. Thiers, when they 
received intelligence of the signature of the 
treaty of 16th July. It was communicated with 
studied courtesy, accompanied by an entire copy 
of all the documents connected with it, on die 
19th July ; but so far from the feeUngs of the 
Frendi GoTemment being mollified by this 
courtesy, they were only the more exasperated 
by iu A bunt of warlike enthusiasm immedi- 
ately broke forth both in die Government and 
the people. The public indignation knew no 
bounds. The national honor was thousfat to be 
outraged«-a slight put upon the people which 
could be washed out only in blood. On all 
sides there was a universal cry for anns. Not 
a single journal in Paris failed to call out loud- 
ly for war. The allied Powers, and England in 
particular, were the olyjects of the most impaa- 
sioned invective. Hie emiente cordiaie was for- 
gotten ; the envenomed feelings of the revofai- 
tiaaary war sprung up again with fearful ener- 
gy. Taking advantage of the public enthusiasm, 
M. Thien proposed &at the Cabinet should de- 
clare its sittings permanent; that the army 
should forthwith be raised to 500,000 men ; ex- 
tensive fortifications be erected round Paris and 
the frontier fortresses ; the fieet in the Medi- 
terranean be largely augmented ; and in fine, to 
meet these extraonlinary expenses, a credit of 
100,000,000 francs (£4,000,000) should be given 
to the Ministers by a simple <n^onnance of the 
King, without awaiting the assembling of the 
Chambers. To all these proposals the King 
gave a ready and unqualified assent, and they 
were adopted by the Council. The idea of en- 
circling Paris with a series of detached forts had 
long been a favorite one with Louis Philippe, 
ana frequently discussed in ^e Council, and he 
was too happy to take advantage of the pres- 
ent moment of excitement and consternation 
to get it carried into effect with i cap. z. sjo, 
the general concurrence of the na- Sl4;An Hist! 
tion.' Mil. 456, 467. 

Matters had now come to such a pass between 
Ehigland and France, that a rup- 
ture between thtem seemed not imminent dan- 
Powers, how#er,' indulge the hope that their | only imminent, but inevitable. Al- gerofarupcoie 
separation from France on this subject wiU ready, in the spring of the year, the b«t ween las- 
not be of long duration ; and they now address magnitude of the French naval 6"^ ^'^ 
themselves in the most earnest manner in order i force in the Mediterranean, which ^ 
to obtain the moral co-operation of the French amounted to eighteen sail of the line, had ex- 



raanden. In the event of the Pacha directing 
his forces by sea or land against Constantinople, 
the high contracting parties agreed to put ade- 
quate forces at the disposal of the Sublime 
Porte, and in particular to put the Dardanelles 
and the Boqphoms in a sufficient state of de- 
fense. It was expressly stipulated, however, 
" that those sieps shall in no way derogate from 
the ancient rule of the Ottoman Empire, in vir- 
tue of which it has in all ages been forbidden to 
ships of war of foreign powers to enter the 
Stndts of the Dardanelles or the Bo«»horus; 
and the Sultan, by the present act, aeclares 
that, with the exception above mentioned, he 
is firmly resolved to maintain in future the 
principle invariably established as the ancient 
rale of the empire, as long as the Porte re- 
>Trait6,Jol7 nuuns at peace, to admit no for- 
ts, 1840 ; Ana. eign vessel of war within the Straits 
fiiM.xxiii.i45 of the Bosiriionis or the Darda- 
(DocHwo. neUes."» 

Ftanoe was no party to any of these treaties; 
so that ^e was now, as in the lat- 
ter years of the wars of Napoleon, 
in a manner isolated fhmi Europe, 
and the alliance which had grown 
up since the Revolution of 1880 
seemed threatened with dissolution. The allied 
Governments, however, were careful to do eveiy 
thing in Uieir power to prevent a rupture with 
her ; and in a joint note addressed to the Cabi- 
net of the Tnitories by their embassadors, it was 
stated : ** Hie French Government has received, 
daring the whole course of the negotiations 
which have commenced in the autumn of last 
year, the clearest and most incontestible proofs 
of the desire of the courts of Austria, Great 
Britain, Prussia, and Russia, to arrive at a good 
understanding regarding the measures to be 
pursued in the East with the French Giovem- 
ment. From these efibrts, the Cabinet of Paris 
may judge of the importance which the four 
great Powers attach to the moral influence 
which the entire union of the five Powers would 
have in a matter so grave and so important to 
the peace of Europe. The four Powers have 
perceived with regret that all their efforts to at- 
tain thb end have been unsuccessful ; and though 
lately they have proposed to France to unite it- 
self to them, in order to complete an arrange- 
ment based upon what the French embassador in 
London himself proposed in the close of the last 
year, the French Government has not thought 
fit to accede to the arrangement. It made its 
co-operation depend on conditions which tiie al- 
lied Powers deemed incompatible with the dig- 
nity and independence of the Ottoman Empire, 
and the future peace of Ekirope. The four 



Government, in employing its great infiuence 
with Mehemet All to induce the Pacha to accept 
> Note, July 16, ^^^ terms offered to him; an in- 
1840, four Pow* terposition which, if efiectual, will 
7* *® ^SS^Sm Mcure for France fresh claims to 
cap. X. 101,905. ^j^ g^itode of the world."« 

The French Government, however, was by no 



cited the anxiety of Lord Pahnerston ;* and it 



* " J'al i. Aire wvolr k votre Exeellenee que U Goavene- 
iMnt d« M Migesti Briunaiqua a it6 UilbnnA gu'en ad- 



dltloQ aux dlz-aepC Taiaaeaiu de Ugne qui aont 66^ 6qiii- 

{»4a OQ en armement, pour le Mnriea de la M^dlterran^ 
'Inflexible de M canons va prendre la mer k Rochefort, et 
-«^ « .w..^.. x.www..»..w..~ ..wT,w.w., ..«»». »v , V^ *• Pranee aura Uent6t dix-butt vaiaaeaux de lign^ 

«e«. mcUB,rf to .dopt theje ^fic view.; on Tr^lS^^^'^^'^S^ylT^'.^S^iJl 
the contraij, the imtaaon in rans at tbe ad- I tloa U piua a^rieuse da Goavememeat Brltannique.'*^ 
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wiB fitde allayed by the aararuioe of M. Thiers 
that it amounted vnk to^JUen. Such was the 
pitiable state of weaJmess to which the British 
naval force had been reduced by the ceaseless 
redactions of preTioos years, that the English 
fleet in the Mediterranean ponsisted only of nine 
Um^f-batUe jA^em, of which the largest bore 110 
gans; and the Tnrkish fleet was ranged with 
the Egyptian on the other side. Tm crisis, 
therefore, was imminent, and the risk extreme ; 
and the two fleets lay side by side dining the 
whole snmmer, in the bay of Besika, at the 
month of the DardaneUes, hoorly expecting the 
x>rder to commence hostilities. The British 
were inferior in numbers, bat they were confi- 
dent of the result, and aaxioosly awaited the sig- 
nal : in the night, doable watches were kept, the 
decks were kept cleared fwr action, and the guns 
douUe-^hotted. The French sailors were eqaal- 
ly zealous and enthusiastic, and the conscious- 
ness of their superiority of force made them san- 
guine of success. In France, the reTolationary 
passions were let loose with the utmost fury, 
and nothing short of a war of propagancUsm 
against Europe seemed capable of si^isfying 
the popular desires ;* while Russia eagerly prom- 
ised an army of 40,000 men to operate in Asia 
Minor, and Austria agreed to fimiish 60,000 
men to protect the northern provinces of Tur- 
key ftom injury or insult. It was evident, from 
the readiness with which the great Powers prof- 
fered their aid for the defense of the Sultan, 
that each conceived that in so doing it was 
> Cap. X. 910, advancing its own interests. Men 
831; An. Hist, are never so liberal but from self- 
xxUi. 287.801. iah motives.' 

The plan of the Allies was to strike a dedsive 
blow in the Levant with so much rapidity tiiat 
the contest might be terminated there before 
any eflSdent steps could be taken by France to 

"M. Tblen m'a ajwur^ que le Goavememeat Praofala 
n'arait pas 6qiiip4, et n« se propoaait paa d'6quiper, plus 
de fUMuc vaitteaux de Ugntt dont nenf drralent atatton- 
nar daoa le LcvaDt, «c aU reater k Touloa."— Load Pa.l> 
lUBaTON i LoBD Gbawvillx, March 5, 1840 ; and Lobd 
Gbanyillb k LoBO Palmbbbton, Ifareh 0, 1840; Caps- 
riouB, X. tit, tlS. 

* " Noos retoarnons T«ra 1881 , vara I'esprit rftvolatlou- 
nalre expiottant rentralneaMOt national, et ponsaam A la 
guerre aana motif legitime, aana cbanee ralaonnaUe de 
saecda, dana le Seul eapoir dea r^volatlona. L*inter8t de 
la Franee ne conaeille pas de fkire de la qneatlon de Syria 
an eaa de gvarre. Nona avona hantoment dit que la dia- 
tribation dea territoirea entre le Sultan et le Pacha noas 
Importait pen. Noua ravona eonatamment dit, aucan dea 
int^r6ta aop^rienra dela Franee n'eat attaqnd ; ee qn*OD 
tante en Orient pent amener autre choae ear oe qn*on 
tente. Dea iveneoiena pearent aurgtr anzqnela la Franee 
ne aaarait reater dtraog^re. Ce n^eet paa one raiaon 
d*^Ter •aol-neme dea mnemeoa et dea qneatlona plus 
gravea encore, et qui ne naltront point natoreUement. On 
n'a ToolQ ni inauller, ni d^fler, nt triompber de la Franee 
par le traits da 15 Jaillet. On Ini a demand^ eon eon- 
eonra, et elle Ta reAia6.**— M. Ouizot d M. le Due db 
Bboolib, Joly 88, 1841 ; Capxpiqub, x. 815, note. 



prerent it For this purpose the English sqoad- 
ron, consisting of nine line-of-battle ^ 
ships, two fr&ates, and other ves- Affieditenaf 
eels, under Aomirals Stopford and attack, and 
Napier,* receiTed orders to leave its *»«•• on op- 
anchorage in the hay of Besika, ^"^ "***• 
wliere it was lying beside the fVench fleet, at the 
mouth of the DanlaneUes, and make safl for the 
coast of Syria and Egypt. It was to be joined 
by two frigates and two sloope of the Aostri- 
ans; not uiat their aid was either required 
by, or could add any thing of consequence to 
the English armament, but that the sight of 
the Imperial flag beside the British would con- 
vince the world that the movement was a joint 
one on the part of the whole Allies, not a sepa- 
rate one on that of Great Britain. The French, 
however, had fifteen sail of the line in the Med- 
iterranean, of much heavier weight of metal 
than the English, and the superiori^ in the num- 
ber of the crews was still more decided. The 
Bnssian fleet had not yet left Sebastopol ; the 
Austrian consisted only of a few frigates ; the 
Turkish was ranged in the harbor of Alexandria 
beside the Egyptian. In all, twen^ sail of the 
line were c(^ected on the side of the French 
and the Pacha, against nine on that of the Brit- 
ish and one of the Turks: an immense dispro- 
portion, adequate to have deprived the British 
of the command of the Mediterranean, bat not 
sufficient to intimidate die successors , ^^^^ j^ 
of Kelson and CoUingwood, to whom jbm, 874, 
the honor of the national flag was 870; Cap! z. 
then intrusted.^ **^ ***• 

To understand the hrief but decisive naval 
eampaiffu which followed, and com- ^ 
prehena how it came to pass that a Nature of 
naval force succeeded in gaining im- Syria In a ma- 
portent kmd victories, and the sue- *V"T point of 
oessful bombardment of a few tovms ^*^^' 
on the coast of Syria led to the abandonment of 
all his important conquests by Ibrahim Pacha, 
it is necessaty to reflect upon the physical dr- 
cumstanees of that country, and the effect the 
loss of the chain of communication between 
Asia Minor and E^gypt by the coast must have 
upon any belligerent carrying on war between 
these two couitries. Nature has rendered that 
the sok line of communication by land between 
Asia and Africa. Syria is composed of a huge 
mass of rocky and precipitous mountains, whidi 
under various names, of which the Taurus, 
Lebanon, Anti-Lebanon, and Mount Sinai, are 
the most remarkable, projects into the sea be- 
tween the Enxine and the Levant, and seyers 
the two continents iVom each other. They are 
disunited, save by the coast road which rans be- 
tween the foot of the mountains and the waves 
of the Mediterranean. So nan€w is the strip 
of land through which it runs, that Tyre, Acre, 
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Jaffifty mid an the maritime towns of Syria, are 
in a manner overbung hj the monntains, and 
to the mariners who approach the Holy Land 
fh>m the westward the Lebanon appears to rise 
Eke the Andes, as seen from the Pacific, from 
the level of the ocean. 

It results from this peculiar physical conform- 
64. ation, that possession of the coast 

Bflteioriiiis line is indispensable for any mil- 
tS^^^^^S*' itwy operations, either of E^prpt 
atioBontlw agmnst Asia, or of Asia against 
wsrttea Egypt. All conqnerors on either 
^"•9^ side, from the earliest times, have 

gone by this ronte. By it, on the one hand, 6e- 
sostris led hisinirincible hosts to the conquest of 
Persia, and Saladin brought his fiery squadrons 
to combat the CmsaderB, and Napoleon ad- 
vanced from the banks of the Nlle.to revolntion- 
ize Asia. By it, on the other, Cambyses passed 
when on Ids march to Thebes, and Darius led 
the Persians to avenge the victories of the con- 
qoerii^ qneen, and Alexander marched from 
vaaquiahed ThebM to the shrine of Jupiter Am- 
mon. An army advancing from Egypt to Syria 
must faring up all its supplies by this line; its 
whole communications lie throng the sesr-port 
towns. Thence their vital importance in war. 
An enemy who, fVom the sea, succeeds in inter- 
rupting the possession of the line, has achieved 
the greatest feat in strategy ; he has thrown him- 
self on his adversaries* conmiunieations without 
compromising his own. A blow at Acre or 
J&ffift is like a severe stroke on the spinal mar- 
row; it paralyses all below the wound. 

Nothing daunted by the fbrmidable forces ar- 
05 rayed against him. Admiral 8tx>p- 

BombardncDt ford prMceded to execute the im^ 
•r Beyroot. portent mission with which he was 
Ave. », 1840. Jntruated. On the 14th August he 
summoned the Egyptian generals, in the name 
of the allied Powers, to evacuate Syria, and as 
no notice was taken of the requisition, he pro- 
ceeded to active operations. He divided his 
squadron into two portions : the first, consisting 
of three sail of the line, a frigate, and two war- 
steamera, all English, and two frigates, Austrian, 
proceeded to the coast of Egypt, and cast anchor 
before Alexandria ; while he himself with six 
line^-battle ships, took post in the roads of 
Beyrout. The first step takea was to summon 
the troops of the Pacha to evacuate the town ; 
and this not havinff been done, the vessels stood 
in and commenced the bombaidment, which was 
kept up widi uncommon rigor for nine suc- 
cessive days. The Egyptians renlied rigorously 
from all their batteries, and at first it was hard 
to say to which side rictory would incline. By 
degrees, however, the superiority of the English 
fire became manifest; gun after gun in the 
fortress was dismounted ; bastion after bastion 
crumbled into ruins, and presented yawning 
chasms in the scarp to the broadsides of the as- 
sailants. At length, after a gallant resistance, 
1 Admiral Na- ^® defenses were all ruined, the 
Bier^s DUp., town reduced to ashes, and evacu- 
Sopt. 10, 1840 ; ated by the Egyptians. It was im- 
f^l yyf' mediately taken possession of by 
(Doe. Hist.) ; the land troops on board the allied 
Cap. z. MO, fleet, and the Turkish flag hoisted 
*^^' on the ruined battlements.* 

Immense was the sensation produced in France 
and over Europe by this rigorous demonstration. 



The IVench had never given credit to the dec- 
lanttions of the Allies ; they thought 
that at the eleventh hour, if not imaJSesen- 
before, the English would recede Mtionpro* 
from the Continental league, and <taoad by tbis 
that by simply holding out they ^^^^ 
would nullify the whole prorisions 
of the treaty of July. Now, however, it was 
proved that die Allies were in earnest, and that 
the EngKsh, in particular, stood in the very 
fnmt rank of the confederacy. The broadsides 
of the Queen Charlotte had defied France as 
completely as the guns of Marshal Gerard, di- 
rected against Antwerp^ had thrown down the 
gauntlet to the Holy AUiance. Surprise at an 
event so entirely unexpected was the first im- 
pression, but that was soon succeeded by indig- 
nation. The cry was universal for war; tiie 
press, without exception, resounded with im- 
passioned declamations ; the public excitement 
rose to the very highest point, and nothing but 
a hostile demonstration on the part i ^^p^ ^^ ^^ 
of Government was wanting to light 949 ; Ann. ' 
up the fiames of a general war over Hist.xxii.«0^ 
Europe.' *"' 

There, can^ no doubt that Louis Philippe 
keenly felt the slight put upon the ^ 
consequence of France by the prompt viewt'or 
execution of the treaty of July, and Louis Phi* 
that, if he had been at Mbert^ to fol- ^j^^^ 
low out his inclinations, and he could 
have done so without danger, he would have 
put himself at the head of this national move- 
ment, and at once declared war against En- 
gland. But he was advanced in years, and ex- 
perienced in the ridssitudes of human affairs : 
the child of revolution, he was familiar with its 
passions and acquainted with its designs. The 
risk to the new dynasty in Fhmce, and the cause 
of order over Europe, was extreme if a gener- 
al war were now to break ont ' It would soon 
lose its national and assume a social character. 
The strife of opinion which Mr. Canning fore- 
saw, and which had been so near breaking out 
in 1828 and 1881, was now imminent ; and if it 
took place, all Europe would be on one side, and 
France alone on the other. The boasted alliance 
with England, which had been the main stay of 
the Orleans dynasty, was at an end. Again, as 
in 1814 and 1815, France would have to con- 
front the forces of banded Europe on the Bhine. 
There was enough here to cause the stoutest 
heart to quail ; for the forces of the coalition, 
headed by Russia, could be encountered only by 
rousing the revolutlonaiy spirit in France; and 
if it were once let loose, it was hard to say 
whether the Citizen Kihg wou]|l have ^ 
most to har from the blows of his ene- s£^^' 
mies or the success of his supporters.* ' 

These considerations, which were so obrions 
as to force themselves on every ra- ^ 
tional and unprejudiced mind, were Conftrenoe of 
much strengthened by the steps Louis Phi- 
taken by M. Thiers at this crisis to ISSl^lJ Jfl 
rouse the people m France, on the chateau d*Ea, 
one side, and the assurances given sad Ita r«- 
on the part of the allied Cabinets, •^^• 
on the other. In Paris, nothing was to be seen 
but the enthusiasm of 1798. The Marseillaise 
was constantly heard in the streets ; clubs every 
day sprung np^ which resounded with Jacobin- 
ical aedamations ; the public fBtes all wore a 
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levolationaiy aq)ect. Louis FhilipM was lUrtled 
at this effervescence : he admired the national 
qurit which was evolved, but he dreaded its alli- 
ance with democratic transports which obvious- 
ly menaced his throne. Impressed with these 
ideas, and alarmed at the revolutionary tend- 
ency of the government of M. Thiers, the King 
summoned M. Guixot,* the embassador at the 
Court of London, to meet him at the Chateau 
d*Ku in Normandy; and he had there several 
long and confidential conferences with that ac- 
oomplished diplomatist on the affairs of Eniope 
in general, and the views of the English Cab- 
inet in pellicular. From him he learned what 
was the real truth — ^that the British Government 
had been unwillingly drawn into this contest, 
from dread of the cdBfect of any weakening of 
Turkey in augmenting the preponderance of 
Bussia in the East; Uiat it was sincerely in- 
clined to the Fiqpnch alliance, which it regarded 
as the best security for the peace of Europe; 
and that as soon as the Eastern Question was 
settled, it would gladly revert to the most friend- 
ly terms with the French Government At the 
same time, Count Appony and M. d'Amim 
strongly represented that their conrts were sin- 
cerely averse to a Continental war, but much 
.alarmed at the magnitude of the armaments 
preparing in France ; and that unless they were 
(tiscontinued, the German Confederacy must 
arm also, in which case no one could guarantee 
even for a day the peace of Europe. Loapressed 
with these ideas, the King resolved to persevere 
in his pacific course, and as the only means of 
securing it, to recall the French fleet from the 
Levant, and to make M. Guisot Prime Minister 
in lieu of M. Thiers. Orders were accordingly 
sent out to Admiral LaJande, who comman&d 
in the Levant, to return to Kapoli di Bomania; 
and the French squadron, in deep dejection, 
1 ^_ Z.S5S, setMBsil for the westward at the veiy 
— - ' ' ' time when the English fleet was di- 
vided, and making sail for Alex- 
andria and Beyrouth 

* M. Oiilzoc** ideas on tiM atata ofaAIra at thia eriala 
ware in tlie hlglieat defrea rational and paciAe. In a die- 
patch to cbe French conanl at Alexandria, he said : ** Le 
sentiment g^n^ral, mon propre aentiroent, eat que le tempa 
ne pent qne tourner contre la Pacha et amener daa eom- 
pllcationa nonveUea, dont reflht ponrrait rattoiadn an 
ai^ge mdme de aa pniaaance. Quant i la Franoe, elle ne 
▼eut paa, elle ne/era p€u la guerre powr la Syrie : elle ne 
vent pas, elle ne ft>ra paa la gnerre ponr permettre i M6- 
h^mec All de eonaerver eette eontr6e. U pent encore da- 
menrer paaaeaa e nr h6r6ditaire de TEgypte ; U a encore 
quelqne chance d^obtenir un pen |4na qne I'EgypCe, b*11 
entre franchement dans eette vole. La France ai<H« re- 
doublera d*efibru pour qne lea dAeiaiona k intervanlr aol- 
«nt ausai Ihvorablea an Yioerol qne la aitnation le eon- 
porte. Mala a'il eat dana aea intentiona de riaquer le tont 
pour le tont, de rlaqner l*Egypte pour la Syrte, a*il eap6re 
•ntralner la Franca U tombera dana nne ttngerenae Uin- 
slon. Peraonne no pent antralner le France dana une 
guerre interminable pour nne cauaa qu*eUe ne conaidere 
paa comme aufflaante pour lui Aire prendre une telle r6- 
aolution. Le pine grand senrice que la Franoe puiaae 
rendre d II6h6inet All eat de lui dire la vMlA toni en- 
tidre.'*~M. Gvixot h Comtul Geniral d^AUatmOrie, Nov. 
0, 1840: CAPBriovi, z. SOI, 909. 

t " Ce ne Ait pas aana un vlf d^slsir que Ton vtt 
abandonner ainai le thMtre des 6vdnemens et to mteon* 
tentement g6n6ral Alt d'antant plna grand que Ton a*at- 
tendalt a anivre TEacadre Anglaiae en Syrie, que la poa- 
aibiUtd d*une colliston avait exciti renthoualaame des 
dqntpagea, et que chacun Malt prAt d fliira dlgnement aon 
devoir, aontenir l*honnenr dn Pavilion^ et venasr eette 
tongue et eruelle a6rle dnqjurea et de d^fkitea qui fbnt, et 
ftoont tot^ura battre le cceur de toua los marina en pre- 
sence dea Anglais. Ce Ait done un profbnd sentiment 
d^abatsement at dahonte qol raapla«a oes fdndraaxdlaos 



Ann. 
Hist. xxUL 
514, 515. 



The change which had oocorred in the coun- 
cils of France distinctly appeared in ^ 
a note of M. Thiers to the allied m. Tkien's 
Cabinets on 8th October. In that noteoTNoT. 
document the French Minister re- ^l^*^^^ 
ceded altc^ther from the demand *"' 
of the pachalic of Syria for Mehemet Ali, and 
contented himself with protesting that "in no 
event would the dethronement jprononnced bj 
the Porte a«unst the Pacha of Egypt be toler- 
ated by the f^nch Government" None of the 
Allies were contending for that extreme meas- 
ure ; so that, from this moment, the divergence 
of France from the allied Powers on the Eiu^m 
Question was at an end, and the danger to the 
peace of Europe had blown over. "The dear- 
est interests of Europe," said Id. Thiers, "are 
wound up with the preservation of the Tnrkisli 
Empire. That empire, retained in a state <^ 
debasement, can serve no other end but to con- 
tribute to the aggrandizement of the neighbor- 
ing States, to the destruction of the balance of 
power, and its ruin would immediately induce 
changes which would alter the face of the whole 
world. France, and the other Powers with her, 
have «o thoroug^y understood that eventnal re- 
sult, that, in concert with her allies, she has 
constantly and honestly contended for the pres- 
ervation of the Ottoman Empire, how deeply 
soever the interests of some of them may be 
wound up in the preservation or ruin of that 
empire. But the shores of the Black Sea are 
not a more integral part of the Ottoman Empire 
than those of the Bed Sea; and it is as essential 
to guarantee the independence of Egypt and 
SjTia as of the Bosphorus or the Darfinelles.** 
But the Allies were entirely in accordance with 
France on this point, and were detennined to 
enforce its observance by the Sultan; so that 
there was no longer, after a rupture ^ 
had been so near, nnf cause of differ- ^^^^' 
ence between them.** ' 

Although, however, the moment for action 
had passed, and M. Thiers, by with- ^q 
drawing the French fleet from the pan or if. 
Levant, had in effect yielded the Thiera, who 
point in dispute in the East to the {iji^^^ 
allied Powen, yet he could not bring 
himself to abandon the illusion of a warlike 
propagandism in Europe, and insisted not only 
on raising the regular army to 600,000 men, 
and calling out on permanent duty 800,000 na- 
tional guards, but on a bill of indemnity from 
the Chambers sanctioning all the warlike ex- 
penses already incurred. The majority of the 
Cabinet went with the Prime Minister in these 
demands, and insisted farther that the speech 

pandaot tont le tempa qua Teacadre raata, poor ainai dira, 
cachte eC impuiaaante dana la triate baie de Salamlne.'*— 
NoU dPvn qmciereupirieurdhorddela FletU P^aneaut, 
Got. 17, 1840; Capsfious, x. 854, note. 

* **Le Gonvememeot de sa U^j/mU psnse <n*il sarait 
convenable que les repr6sentana dea quatre Pnissanc^ a 
Constantinople recnasent rordra de ae rendre auprda da 
Miniatre Ture, et de lul declarer qne lean Goovemenena. 
par replication de rarticto 7 de Taeta ueparft du Tratte 
du 15 Juillet, recooimandent viTement an Sultan de vou- 
loir bien dana le caa o6 Mdb^mct Ali femit promptenicnt 
aa aoumiaalon, et conaentlrait d rendre la flocte et a rettrer 
aea troupes de la Syria, d'Adaaa, de Candle, el dea ViOca 
Saintea, nsnaeulenMnt d r^int^grer M^h^msc Alt dana 
aon pacbalik d*Effvpte, maia i \m aoeorder en outre I*h^ 
reditu de oe pachalik.'*— Losn PALMiRsroif d Lobd Poii- 
BORBT, AmkuMdeur Anflms ^ CcnH&iUmtmU, Oat. 19, 
1840 ; GArmevi, i. MC^ ascs, 
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from die throne on Oat opening of the Cham- 
bers flhonld aanonnoe them, and declare the 
lesolntion of the Kins *' to maintain and leave 
to his son the sacred depoait of the national in- 
dependence which the French Bevoboion had 
placed in his hands.** The King hesitated, as 
well he might, at being a party to such an- 
Booaoements. Hb knew that the nltimatum of 
the allied Powers had been delivered, 

' and tiiat the continuance of the warlike 
preparations of France would be the signal for 
a general war. He refused, therefore, to agree 
to such a speedi on the raising of the armaments 
proposed; and the consequence was, that M. 
jniiers and the whole Cabinet tendered their 
resignations, which were accepted, and 
m 966.' ^- Guixot and Marshal Soult were 
* ' sent for to form a new Cabinet.^ 
Before the effect of this decisive change in 
71. French councils could be felt in £n- 
TheB rtttoU t ropean diplomacy, the Eastern QueSr 
ib*A?**" ^^^ ^ ^^ effect been resolved by 
and gSoB still more powerful negotiators. The 
great s«o- cannon of the British fleet had torn 
**•■*•• down the ramparts of Acrb; they 
had done that which the arms of Napoleon had 
left undone. Delivered from the inopportune 
presence <if the French fleet, the British Ad- 
miral steered for that far-famed fortress, and 
the standards of England were again seen on 
the theatre of the greatest exploits of Richard 
Coenr-de-Lion, the greatest reverse in the early 
career of Napoleon. On the 25th Septemb^ 
the British fleet stood along the coast of Syria 
toward the south, while a land force 12,000 
strong, of which the Admiral himself took the 
j^^ _ command, landed and stormed Sidon on 
^^ ' the26th,thonghgarrisonedby8000men. 
On this occasion the i^hduke Ferdinand of 
Austria was the first on the breach. Upon this 
success, the army of Ibrahim Pacha, which num- 
bered 14,000 men, and had been much shaken 
hy the fall of Beyrout, dispersed, and a laige 
part joined the Allies. Ibrahim himself retire^ 
or rather fled from Balbec, where he had taken 
post, attended only by a part of his troops, to 
Damascus. Meanwhile the ports of Syria were 
Q^^Q <no6ely blockaded; and on the 10th of 

' October an engagement took place be- 
tween the allied forces under Admiral Napier 
and tbos^ remaining to Ibrahim, in which the 
latter were comple&y defeated, with the loss 
of 5000 prisoners, besides 5000 who had previ- 
ously deserted. Finding it impossible to with- 
stand the allied forces, the Emir Bechir, a strong 
partisan of Ibrahim's^ had previously concluded 
f^ . a convention, whereby he agreed, on con- 
dition of having his Ufe and property se- 
cured, to return to his allegiance to the Sultan, 
whom he immediately joined with all his forces. 
He was soon after received on board an English 
steamer at Sidon. These successes opened the 
gates of the Lebanon, the intre[»d mountaineers 
of which, smarting under the systematic exac- 
* Admiral ^^'^ ^^ Ibrahim Pacha, all rose, 
Stopford*8 end, issuing from their passes, 
Disp., Sept. flocked down to the sea-coast for 
nrtr^lNiiDier^ arms, which were quickly and am- 
Di»p.,Sepc.9S ply supplied by the boats of the 
and S9, 1840 :' British sanadron. The progress of 
hSS* wf'njA ^^ aUica fleet and army was now 
J8W, 937, 9W, ^ ^jgpt^m^ triumph.* In » short 



time, Tripoli, Tortosa, and Latakia opened their 
Agates, and no place of strength remained to the 
Egyptians on the coast but Acre, before which 
the allied fleets appeared on the 26th October. 
This far'>>famed fortress was at this time gar- 
risoned hy 4500 of Ibrahim's best 7^ 
troops, besides 800 cavalry, and its Bombard- 
successful resistance to Napoleon mentofAcra. 
had led to a very general opinion ^^' 
that it was impregnable. A summons to capitu- 
late having been disregarded, and 8000 marines 
and Turkish troops embarked on board the 
squadron, the whole was arranged in two divi-» 
sions by Admiral Stopford, who had the chief 
command. The attadc was directed aoainst the 
west lines and south face of the worn. The 
former were assailed by the Princess Charlotte, 
Powerful, Bellerophon, Bevenge, Thunderer, 
and Pique, under the immediate command of 
Admiral Napier, with the Phoenix steamer ; the 
litter by the Edinburgh, Benbow, Castor, Carys- 
fort, Talbot, Wasp, and Hazard. The steamers 
Qorgon, Vesuvius, and Stromboli took a position 
a little in the rear, and fired shells with great 
rapidity and precision into the fortress. Ad- 
miral Sir B. Stopford took the lead, and com- 
menced the attack in the Phosnix steamer, 
though his flag still remained flying on board 
the Princess Charlotte. Admiral Napier, his 
worthy colleague, led the wav to the northward 
in the Powerful. The Turkish ship of the line 
and frigates, with the Austrian vessels, stood to- 
ward the south. The fire commenced at two 
P.M., and immediately became extremely warm 
on both sides. The line-of-battle ships poured 
in broadside after broadside point-blank against 
the batteries with extraordinary rapidity and 
precision, while the air above was streaked with 
bombs from the mortar-vessels, which fell al- 
most without exception in the bastions and on 
the ramparts. Meanwhile the Egyptians were 
not idle : well did they sustain, in that trying 
hour, the ancient fame of the Crescent. But it 
was all in vain; the superiority of European 
arms and skill was now decisively exhibited. 
Though they stood manfully to their guns de- 
spite the iron tempest which incessantly bat- 
tered the parapets and came in at the embra- 
sures, yet their shot, ill directed, did little exe- 
cution on the fleet, while the ramparts were 
rapidly crumbling, and soon began to yawn un- 
der the admirable direction and tremendous 
weight of metal of the English broadsides. At 
length, at a quarter past four, a shell from the 
Gorgon penetrated the principal magazine, which 
immediately blew up with an explosion so tre- 
mendous that all firing on both sides ceased for 
some minutes. First a stream of light shot 
straight up to a great height in the air, then a 
vast volume of dark smoke, as from an eruption 
of Vesuvius, rose to the height of some thousand 
feet, with a roar which drowned even the thun* 
der of the artillery; next, after the lapse of 
half a minute, the rattle of the fklling frag- 
ments on the roofs, bastions, and in the water, 
made even the bravest thrill with horror. Far- 
ther resistance was now impossi- , . . , , 
ble ; the ammunition of the fortress gtopSr?* 
was nearly all destroyed ; 1700 men Diap.» Nov. 4, 
of the troops had been killed or ^*,^' 
wounded by the explosion;' and fff' "*• '**• 
such was the consternation of the 
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ganrison, that as soon as it was dark, part erac- 
uated the town, which was taken possession of 
at three on the following morning by the boats 
from the British squadron. 
The capture of Acre was one of the greatest 
73, blows, and attended bj the greatest 
Magalnido of resolts, ever strack hj any nation. 
[^conqoMt, The immediate trophies of the yie- 
•DdiurMQua. ^^^ were great, bat they were as 
nothipg compared to its ultimate results. On 
the widls were found 121 guns and 20 mortars 
mounted, besides 42 not mounted, and in the 
store 97 brass field-pieces, and the like number 
of mortars. The loss of the Egyptian^ was 
2300 killed and wounded, and 8000 prisoners 
were taken. But in its final consequences it 
was far more important, and, in truth, decisive 
of the fate of the campaign. The garrisons of 
Caiffis and Jaffa immediately evacuated these 
places, and endeavored to escape into Egypt, 
but being beset by liie insurgents, they weve 
driven back to Acre, where they were all made 
prisoners. The Syrian tribes declared in favor 
of the Sultan; the garrison and inhabitants of 
Jerusalem sent in their adhesion; and the forces 
of Ibrahim Pacha, which in the beginning of 
September had been 75,000, were reduced to 
20,000, concentrated in the plain of Balbek, cut 
off from Egypt, surroundea by enemies, and 
without any resources to carry on the war. 
These immense successes had been gained with 
Buiprisingly little loss ; for the allied casualties 
in the tombardment of Acre had been only 
fourteen Eng^sh and four Turks killed, and 
forty-two wounded I A loss altogether trifling 
compared to the magnitude of the success gained, 
iAnn.RM. "><* proving that the Eayptian engi- 
1640, 198, neers and gunners had been little 
198; Ad. BkiUed in their duties, for the En- 

foiTsDira' 8^^ "^P» ^^ ^^ '^ ^'7 different 
Not. 4, resistance when, fourteen years after, 
1840; Ibid, they came to face the batteries of 
547,548. sebastopol.* 
These decisive successes on the part of the 
English squadron, and, above all, 
Submissiofior ***« capture of Acre, the key to Ae 
If ehemet AU whole Hue of communication be- 
to tbAteniM of tween Egypt and Syria, rendered 
Dm^IsS* f<urther resistance on the part of the 
Pacha impossible. The English 
Cabinet, on its side, was not less solicitous to 
«ome to an accommodation, and avert hostili- 
ties, for which it was wholly unprepared, and 
with which, when they felt their burden, it was 
certain the nation would be in the highest de- 
gree dissatisfied. With these dispositions' on 
both sides, and the certainty that France had 
withdrawn from any active support of Mehemet 
All, it was not difficult to come to an accommo- 
dation. Admiral Napier, on the part of the 
allied Powers, reiterated, when off Alexandria, 
the offer, that if the Pacha would agree to re- 
store the fleet, and withdraw his troops from 
Syria and Candia, they would use their best en- 
deavors to secure for him and his descendants 
the pachalic of Emt in hereditary right. To 
these terms the Pacha, with the allied fleet 
Teady to bombard Alexandria, at length agreed ; 
and he announced to Admiral Stopfora, the 
British commander-in-chief, the dispatch of 
orden for the entire evacuation of Syria and 
Candia, and the restitution of the Turkish squad* 



ron.* The Eastern Question was thereifare re- 
solved, by the acceptance of Mehemet All, with- 
out reserve, of the whole terms of the allied 
Powers. The stipulated evacuations took place, 
and before the middle of February the Turidsh 
squadron was restored, and the Egyptian troops 
at all points had returned to the banks of the 
Kile. There was some difficulty, in the first in- 
stance, in gettinff the Sultan to depart from the 
sentence of connscation pronounced i pivtoeole 
against the pacha of his E^txan &tlMo&nm, 
pachalic; but at length, by the stren- Marek 5, 
uous efforts of the whole allied Pow- JSI/jSJ?.' 
ers, and espedally of England, this 5i 4,515; ' 
too was effected, and the pacification Ctp.T.iis, 
of the East was complete.^ ''^ 

There remained only the conclusion of a 
final treaty for the 'settlement of 75. 
the East. With equal judgment Term or fail 
and delicacy, the initiative in pio- J^SJJSS^kL 
posing terms for this purpose was ffl'SiSwt/ 
left to Ftance, and M. Guisot, on tad aeoepted 
the part of that power, made the ^y ^^ AUies. 
following proposals: 1. That the Straits of the 
Bosphorus and Dardanelles should be closed 
against ships of war of all nations, without dis- 
tinction. 2. That the pachalic of £gypt> in 
hereditaiT right, should be secured to Mehemet 
Ali and his descendants. 8. That guarantees 
should be given for ameliorating the condition 
of the Christian inhabitants of Syria. There 
was nothing in these proposals which could give 
rise to any division; the allied Powers them- 
selves might have proposed similar terms. They 
were accordingly at once accepted. Two fir- 
mans were issued by the Sultan, con- . . ,« 
firming Mehemet Ali in Bis paehalic of ^*^' "* 
Egypt in hereditary right, and in that of Nubia, 
Darfour, Sennaar, and Kordofan in life-rent, on 
condition of his remaining the vassal of the 
Porte, and placing his fleets and armies in cer- 
tain defined proportions at the Sultan's disposal 
when required. One fourth of the clear rey> 
enue of £$7pt was to be paid to the Porte in 
name of tribute, and the ordinary forces to be 
maintained in the country were limited to eight- 
een thousand men ; the whole of which, when 
require^ were to be at the disposal of the 
Turks. This done, the fleet set sail p^, jg^ 
fhmi Alexandria, and on the lOtb 
March resumed its place in the Gold-*''"*^ "• 
en Horn. It consisted of nine ships of the line, 
eleven frigates, and four brin, which were in- 
spected with great pomp on their arrival by the 
Sultan, who beheld with transport, as the re- 
ward of his concessions, the fleet, > ajiq. hm. 
the sole bulwark of Turkey i^nst xxW. 515, 519, 
Russia, long captive in tiie hands SjJJ??!??^ 
of his enemies, again moored un- ^^ si4 sit]* 
der the walls of Constantino- Ann. ieg. ' 
ple.« iMi. «4. 

* Toqjonn dlspooi k flUre lo saorUoe do tout eo qto Jo 
poooMe, et da ma vie m6nie,pour roe concUier ko bonnes 
crAcee de ee Havtesae, et reeonnoiaoant de ce qae, par 
Pintervencion dee PaiaaoDcea aU16ea, la ftreor do anoB 
Sonvoraln in*eot rendne, J*ol pitm deo dispoattiono poor 
qoe la llocco Ottomane aoit remiae i Mte peraonae et da 
telle manidre qa*il plaira & aa Hanteaae d'ordonner. Lea 
troQpea qai ae troavent en Candle, en AraMe, et dana lea 
ViUea Saintea, aont pr^tea k aa retlrer. et r^Taenatlon en 
aura lion aana d^uii. Qnant k la Syria et an district 
d'Adana, j'ai appria par nne lettre de [brabiai Pacba qa'U 
avail dft quitter Damaa le S on 4 Cbewal (D^eembre), 
avee toate rarm6e, pour rantrer «a Bgypto. La Sjrie eet 
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A canveuAoD, which heeame of great im- 
portanoe in after-timea, was signed 
Dj the whole allied Powers, ml 
Mtyoiftba ^Voacei which now resumed its 
wiHie Baro- place in the Sniopean family, de- 
JJMj*"^ fining the rights of Tmrkey and 
SSSSSa^of foreign nations in the navigation 
the Duda. of the Bos|ihonis and Dardanelles, 
netles and Bj this convention it was stipula- 
SS^mTiSu t«l:"l- That the Straits of the Bos- 
' ' phonis and the Dardanelles, in con- 
formity wiih the ancient osage of the Ottoman 
Empire, shaB remain permanaab/ closed offomst 
aHjifreign veueb of war, a* bmg tu the Ottoman 
Porte ehaU enjoy peace, 2. Ihe Snltan declares, 
on his side, that he is firmly resolved to main* 
tain immovably the ancient role of the empire, 
in virtae of which it is forbidden to vessels of 
war of all nations to enter the DardaneUes or 
the Bosphoras, and in virtue of which these 
straits remain forever closed, as long as the 
Ottoman Porte shall be at peace, d. His maj- 
es^ the Emperor of Austria, and their majes- 
ties the King of the French, Uie Qneen of Great 
Britain, the King of Prossia, and the Emperor 
of Raasia, on their part, engage to respect that 
resohition of the Saltan, and to act in conform- 
ity with the principle there expressed. 4. The 
ancient.nile of the Ottoman Empire being thus 
established and recognised, the Sultan reserves 
to himself the right to grant firmans of passage 
to small vessels of war, which, in coidbrmity 
with usage, are employed in the service of 
embassadors of friendly powers. 6. The Sul- 
tan re serv e s to himself toe right to notify the 
1 Ty^^y tenns of this treaty to all the Powers 
Mansh 13, with which he is on terms of am- 
IS41: Cap. ity, and to invite their accession to 

1.319,330. ||]»i 

Such were the terms of this celebrated trea^, 
jj which has ever since, till the break- 

UDivernl Joy '^^ out of the great war of 1854, 
at this tTBMy regulated the affairs of the East, 
in GxesK Brit- ^j^^ which put a final period to the 
undue ascendency which Mehemet 
Ali had acquired by his powerful intervention 
in the war of Greece, and victorious career in 
that of Syria and Aida Minor. As peace had 
been concluded on the terms dictated by the 
allied Poweis, and in consequence of the vic- 
tories of the British fleet, which alone had been 
engaged in hostilities, the utmost satisfaction 
was spread throughout the British enitrire. The 
glorioos triumphs which had immortalised the 
conclusion of the late war seemed to be re- 
newed : men beheld with joy that « peace of 
twenty-five years' duration had neither lessened 
the energies nor weakened the courage of our 
troops by sea and land ; and that Great Britain, 
victorious in every quarter of tiie globe, was en- 
abled to take the same lead in European diplo- 
macy which she had done when the British 
standards waved in triumph over the walls of 
Paris. Nor did it lessen the general exultation 
that the theatre of the greatest triumph of this 
glorious period had witnessed a signal defeat 
> A Hmm ^ ^^ French arms ;' that Stopford 
l^iilV^ had conquered where Napoleon had 
* ' failed ; and that Acre, the scene of 

pw eoniequent evaeote en touUtA, «t p«r-li mon sete 
d'oMiMsnoe aeoompU." — Mshbmkt Ali a l'Amibax. 
STorpoBO, p0e. 10, 1840; CAnrioui, z. 314, 315. 



the chivalrous exploits of Kichard Coeur-de- 
Lion, again saw Uie standards of St. George 
conquering and to conquer. 

These feelings were natural and excusable ; ^ 
and unquestionably the triumph of 
Acre shed as much lustre on the q.^,^ ^rant- 
British a/ms as the treaties of 15th ages of the 
July, 1840, and 18th March, 1841, tnaty wera 
did on the talents and influence S!Ir?*'£*""* 
of her diplomatists. Yet were the 
successes of this memorable period in a great 
degree deceptive ; the advantages gained were 
more apparent than real — the seeds of greater 
jealousies were sown — the foundation of a 
more terrible struggle laid than that which had 
just been appeased. The alliance was con- 
cluded, and the chances of war were hasarded, 
in order to counteract the growing influence of 
France en the banks of the Nile, and obviate 
the dangers of the Ottoman Empire on those 
of the Bosphorus; and unquestionably one set 
of dangers was obviated by its successful issue, 
for the authority of the Sultan over Egypt was 
re-established, and the imminent rid[ the Ot- 
toman Empire ran after the battle of Konieh 
removed. But is that the greatest danger which 
Turkey really ran ? is it from the South or the 
North that its independence is most seriously y 
menaced? Has it nothing to fear from the 
northern colossus, to whom, by this treaty, the 
Enxine became an inland inaccessible lakef 
Undertaken to rescue Constantincmle from the 
perilous exebuive guardianship of Bussia, the 
war left the Sultan t^te-A-t^te with the Ctmr in 
the Black Sea ; intended to secure British in- 
fluence in the Isthmus of Suez, the high-road 
to India, it left the Pacha bound by strong ties 
both of interest and gratitude to the French 
Government I* The terrible war of 1864, in- 
tended to open the Enxine to foreign vessels, 
and terminate the fatal supremacy of Russia in 
its waters, was the direct consequence of the , 
treaty of 1841, purchased by the victories of 
Beyrout and Acre! 

These consequences, however, are not to be 
ascribed so much as a fault to the British 

* " Ja ramerela la Frasoa da n'svalr paa aignA la trait6 
da Londrea, o'eat one conacriatlon et una force pov mol. 
Je aaia profondament touchy du aeirlea qu'ella m*a rendu 
an fluaant valolr mea drolta, et Je ne roubUerat Jamaia. 
S'il Ini conTenalt ai^oord'hoi da a'oppoaar anz projata 
daa Pulaaanoea, ja aeraia fler da eombattra i aaa cdtte ; 
je BMttrala h aea ordrea ma ilotte, mon armte, a( mon flla. 
St elle ne le Ikil paa, je comprenda aa r^aerre. Noa po- 
allioQB ne aoot jmn lea m6mea ; noa monvemana doivant 
pant-toe reatar ind^pandana. Qne la Frmnca agiaaa com- 
ma elle rentendra ; pour moi, je garderai toate ma Ubart4 
d'aetion. On a ftit eontre mol an trait6 inlqne et violent : 
Ja a'atiaqneral paa oenx qui I'ont algnA ; je aerai patlant 
et mod6r6 ; mala ja veraeral la deml^ra goatta de mon 
aang, poor conaenrer I'emplre qne J'al flmde. SI lea Puia- 
aancea ae boment & Uoqner lea ootea de TEgypce et da la 
Syria, j'ai lea moyana d'attandre, et f 'attamvai aaaa titer 
Tepte : maia qua Poo allaqae Saint Jaan d^Acre on Alas* 
andrie. que Ton eherehe k aUumerrinanrractioQ dn Libaa, 
et anr-le-champ je donnerai Tordre A mon iUa da paaaer 
le Tanma. On vevt fliire one Vend^ en Syrle, anr lea 
derridraa da mon armte : J*en Aval ana dana I' Aaia Ml- 
neure, oii ddji lea populationa ae Idvem d ma voix. Je aula 
le repr6aeniant de riaroalieroe ; je proalamerai la gnerra 
aainta, at tout boa Maaulman vienara ae ranger deirldra 
mol. On eroit m'ellHijrer par ana coalition dea qnatra 
Pniaaaneaa ; la aanrai Men ut diaaondre en tearebant ear 
Consuntinople. J'allamerei an tal Inoandie qne TEn- 
rope aura Men aaaaa da aea proprea aflUrea, et I'Empira 
Ottoman aera aanv6. Qnoi ou'il arrive, j'aorai fbit mon 
devoir : Je me aonmeia a la voiontA de Diea/'^MiRSMST 
Ali i M. Walswski, Aug. 15, 1840 ; CAPsrievi, Dim 
Ana de Lowe Philippe, x. 07, 238, note 
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Govenu&eiit in 1841, as to the infatnation of 
connseb or prostratum of national 
TtereAiMior "trength which led to its nfosing 
mecor to cb« sncoor to the Ottoman Goreniment 
Turkfl in 1833 when the Saltan applied for it in 
wnthefktal the last exttemity after the hattle of 
^' Konieh in 1888. In 1840 the crisis 

was imminent— Turkej could be rescued from 
destmction only hy the fordUe interposition 
and close union of the allied Powers, and Lord 
Pafanerston evinced his vigor and address in the 
manner in which he reunited them to England 
for the attainment of that important object 
But it was otherwise when succor was refused 
to the Saltan br the British Government eight 
years before. That was, perhaps, the most fatal 
and inexplicable omission ever made by the 
Cabinet of Great Britain. The much wished- 
for opportunity had anived. Turkey, in the 
agonies of dissolution at the hands of its rebcd- 
Uoos vassal, had flown to England for protec- 
tion ; a few sail of the line would have plaoed 
the capital in safety, and the prestige of Mus- 
covite supremacy would have been at once de- 
stroyed l^ the most important of its protected 
States having voluntarily placed itself under the 
segis of ano&er and a nval power. Instead of 
tms, what did England do 7 She refimd raocor ; 
threw the Ottomans into the arms of Bussia, 
who extorted, as the price of her protection, the 
Treaty of Unkiar Skelesd, which converted the 
Euxine into a Bussian lake ; and left the forts 
of the Bosphoms ms-d-ms to the bastions of Se- 
bastopol, with a few sail of the line, ill-manned, 
to combat eighteen line-of-battle ships, the skill 
of whose gunners England afterward so fatally 
experienced on the ramparts of the Malakoff 
and the Bedan ! Thus are nations led to de- 
struction by the want of foresight in the na- 
tional councils. 
But this want of foresight, especially in rela- 
80. tion to foreign affairs, was of a very 
Whieto aiMe recent origin in the British coun- 
S;!I!lSm^^ ^^' Mr. Pitt, in 1789, had put a 
^TJnts^ bridle in the mouth of the Czar, 
tlon orUkecor- and in conjunction with Prussia 
vw^^y* arrested the march of the united 

Muscovite and Austrian armies when on the 
high-road to Constantinople. But the England 
of 1789 was not the England of 1883. The 
Beform Bill had banished foresight from the 
national councils, preparation from the nation- 
al armaments. So vehement had the passion 
for economy become in consequence of the as- 
cendency of the class of shop-keepers in the 
constituency, and the straitened state of the 
finances from the contraction of the currency, 
that the House of Commons was unable to ftir- 
nish supplies to Government adequate to up- 
holding the national influence in the afiairs of 
the world. Thence the loss of the long-desired 
opportunity of supplanting Bussia at Constanti- 
nople in 1838. The British Government open- 
ly avowed, when applied to by the Turkish for 
succor, that they had neither ships nor men to 
send. The whole subsequent difficulties of the 



Eastern Question, and ihe dreadful and costly 
war which afterward became neoessaiy to repair 
the omsequences of this omission, arose from 
that inconsiderate and ill-timed reduction of 
the nati<mal armaments, which rendered it im- 
possible to take advantage of this golden oppor- 
tunity. 

The high position which the English occupied 
in the world, in consequence of the 
victories of Beyrout and Acre, and DnifSiofiiie 
the peace which followed them, mS^n I64i 
must not render ns blind to the iWim the ma- 
magnitude of the dangers which °?/®' "*"*^ 
the country mcurred m entenng 
upon that hazardous conflict. The virfaole reg- 
ular forces of Great Britain at that time were 
under 100,000 men, of whom three-fourths were 
absorbed in Irel^d and the colonies. Not more 
than 25,000 men and 40 guns could have been 
collected to defend the coasts of the Channel 
from the invasion of a power which had 800,000 
men and 300 pieces of cannon at its disposal. 
Even in the navy, the right arm of England's 
strength, we had become, from blind reduction, 
inferior to our ancient rivals. France had fif- 
teen ships of the line in the Mediterranean 
when the conflict was imminent in 1841, and 
England only nine. The whole line-of-battle 
ships in commission in that year were only 16, 
instead of 100, which daring the war were con- 
stantly at sea. Sir Charles Adam, a Lord of 
the Admiralty, had said in his place in Parlia- 
ment two years before, that it was a mistake to 
say Englsnd was wholly defenseless, for she 
had thnB ships qf the line and three /HgateB to 
guard the coasts of the Channel — being just 
half the force possessed by Denmaric when as- 
sailed bv Great Britain in 1807 ! Tet, with all 
this deplorable prostration of strength, the Gov- 
ernment of England held its head as high, and 
assumed as dictatorial a tone in foreign diplo- 
macy, as when she possessed 200 ships of the 
line, and 1000 vessels of war bore the royal 
flag ! Great Britain escaped the enormous peril 
of this inconsistent line of conduct at this pe- 
riod, not from the wisdom of her own councils, 
but the strmigth of her allies ; war was averted, 
not because die was irresistible in the Mediter- 
ranean, but because the German Confederacy 
had 800,000 men ready to appear on the Bhine. 
But she was not equaUy fortunate on every other 
occasion ; and Uie sequel of this History will 
show what lamentable consequences it induced, 
and what tears of blood her people shed for a 
conduct which was now pursued amidst the loud 
applause of the unthinking multitude, invested 
by existing institutions with the irresponsible 
government of the country. England never in- 
curred such danger as she did at this period, 
from the senseless combination of arrogance of 
conduct with impotence in preparation ; and it is 
no exaggeration, but Uie simple historical truth, 
to assert that she was brouc^t nearer to ruin 
within ten years by the conse(|uences of the Be- 
form Bill than she had been either by the ambi- 
tion of Louis XIV. or the genius of Napoleon. 
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CHAPTER XXXm. 

VKAXCB Waxm IBB social SSTABLIBBMBirr OF LOmS PHILIFPB'8 OOTXBinCElIT JS I8My TO THB 

VALL OF OODBT MOlii'S ADMIKISXRATIOH IH THE XND OF IW. 



From the orerthiow of the ihrcme of Charles 
. X., in Jnlj, 1880, to the result of 

Repeated dm- the elections in October, 1884, 
ftetsortiis Fnace had been in a continnal 
??*?iS5"*' »tate of tonnoil and disqnietade. 
my. IBM. Yhe anarchical faction, by whose 
tempotaiT union with the bcu/ywuic that rsTo- 
hition had been effected, bat who, by the estab- 
lishment of a regular government, had been, as 
they conceived, cheated ont of its frnits, had 
been inde&tigable in their efibrts to overtam 
the monarchy of their own creation ; but all 
these endeavors had been in vain. The Grovem- 
ment of Lonis Philippe had succeeded, in the 
first moments of popular triumph, in obtaining 
a vast increase to the army, the affections of 
which had been cultivated with the most sedu- 
lous care ; and by its aid, and the support of the 
howyemsiej now Uioroughly awakened to a sense 
of its danger, they had succeeded in repelling 
all the attacks made against them. The sup- 
pression of the insurrection in Lyons had dis- 
pelled the dreams of the St Simonians and So- 
cialists in the manufacturing towns; the defeat 
of the revolts at the Cloister of St. M^ri and the 
Bue Transnonain had dashed to the earth the 
hopes of the Republicans in the capitaL The 
RoyalistB in the west had been equally unsuc- 
cessful; and the failure of the risings at Mar- 
seilles and in La Vend^ even when animated 
by the presence of a heroic princess, had left 
them no hope^ for a long period, of reinstating 
their aflaars 1^ force of aims. All the discon- 
tented parties were worn out and discouraged 
by these repeated failures ; and men now found 
to their cost that there is no government so 
powerful as that which immediately succeeds a 
successful revolution, and no prostration <rf the 
public liberties so complete as that which follows 
the triumph of an insurrection commenced in 
their name. 

The elections of June, 1884, as already men- 
tioned, carried on amidst the ter- 
OpeniDgorUia T?^ pwd^ced by the recent Repub- 
Cbamber, and hcan outbreak, so crueUy repressed 
peat najortty by the slaughter in the Rue Trans- 
Mjn^*^' nonain, had given the Government 
so decided a majority in the Cluun- 
bers as to leave the discontented no longer any 
hope of being able to disturb it. In his opening 
speech on 81st July to the Chambers, the King 
said, vrith truth: '* Wherever criminal enter- 
prises have induced a deplorable strife, the na- 
tional cause has triimiphed ; the National Guard 
and the army, whose noble devotedness you will 
appreciate as well as myself, have repressed dis- 
OTder with as much energy as fidelil^ ; and the 
peaceable execution of the laws passed in the 
last session has proved the weakness of the an- 
archists, and restored confidence to the nation.*' 
The first vote oi the Chamber, on the trial of 
strength for the election of its President, seem- 



ed, as already mentioned, to justify this con- 
fident tone : for the Ministerial candidate, M. 
Dupin, had 247 votes; the Opposition, M. La- 
fitte, 88; the Royalist, M. Royer^tdUrd, 24; 
M. Bignon, the Napoleonist, 4 ; and M. Odil- 
lon Barrot, the representative of the EsEtrfime 
Grauche, only 3. The ministerial i ^m,, f^^^ 
triunph was complete, and nothing zvii. 2&o, 209 ; 
remained for Government but to k*^S}*»*^' 
make a good use of its victoiy.* ' '* 

Napoleon had shown that he knew how la 
make use of such a situation, when, a. 

after the battle of Marengo, he said, Miniatarial 

in answer to those who were spec- ®5*?^»*?''' 

1 *• ^ *!. rvi- "hal Gerard 

ulatmg on the causes of his success, aacceeda Mar- 

'*Eveiy thing has succeeded with ahai Souit. 
me, because I was for all the world ^^7 ^^* 
a LiviMo AMKESTT." Napoleou was right ; but 
it belongs only to the noble-minded to carry out 
these noble words ; and it is not to be forgottea 
that, even in his case, no less than a hundred 
and thirty of the most dangerous Jacobins had 
been transported en mosfe, on pretense of their 
accession to the infemal-machin<$ conspiracy, 
without any trial, by a measure, as he called it, 
of the '' haute poice.** No punishment had yet 
been inflicted for the late serious insurrections; 
and the King thought, with reason, that justice 
must be satisfied &fore the voice of mercy is 
heard. In addition to this, there were less cred- 
itable reasons which led to the amnesty at that 
period being refused. The little, and indeed aQ 
ordinary men, are devoured by little jealousies^ 
personaJ irritation, and ignoble thirst for venge- 
ance. These difficulties ere long appeared in 
the Cabinet itself. The question of a general 
amnesty was brought fbrward in the Chamber, 
fmd, from the numbers on all sides interested 
in it, excited the warmest interest. Ministers, 
however, were dirided upon the subject, and not 
less upon the reduction of the army, which was 
loudly demanded by the Chamber, and as strong- 
ly opposed by the veteran general. This led to 
a change. Maxshal Soult, whose i^ and in- 
firmities rendered him little qualified to sustain 
the labors of office, resigned his ^situation as 
Prime Minister on the 18th July, and was suc- 
ceeded by Marshal Gerard, who made it his 
principal object, by repeated and earnest dec- 
larations of a determination to economise, to 
flJlaythe t^w of Ae large body in , ^^^^ Htet. 
the Chamber, which was, with rea- xvit. 971, 277 • 
son, alarmed at the enormous ex- Cap. viu. 17, 
penditure of Government.** '*• 

* The Immediate cause of Marshal SouIt*s resignation 
was a division in the Cabinet, in whleh he was in the 
minority, whether the governor of Algiers should be a 
civilian or military character. The Doctrinaires contend- 
ed for the ftmner, the Marshal for the latter ; and the 
King agreed with the first, and sent the Dnke of Bovigo, 
upon which Sooit resigned. This, however, was rather 
the pretext than the real ground of his retirement. The 
tme reason was his decided opinim that, in the discnrhed 
state of France within, and its thrsaiMiiag ratstions wltl^ 
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«yainlj," laid M. Dnpin, from the Fran- 
. dent's chair, **has the Chamber 

I>«el«ntioii of proclaimed, in three succeMive ad- 
the new Mln- dresses, that it is indispensable to 
teera in fkvor bring down the expenses to a level 
of economy. ^^ ^^ revenue, and to labor in- 
cessantly to restrain Ministers within the limits 
of the budget. The contrary has constantlj 
come about: the expenses have inTariably ex- 
ceeded the receipts, and the limits even of the 
vote of credit have been frequently outstepped. 
Yet the Chamber of Deputies enjoys the initia- 
tive in France; it fixes by allocation to each 
department the burdens which are to weigh 
upon the countiy. It should no longer tolerate 
the system of forcing money from the treasury, 
by coming, after it is over, to pay expenses 
which, despite itself, have been incurred." 
These bold wwds were hailed with rapture by 
the Opposition, who considered them as a dec- 
laration of war by the President of the Cham- 
ber against the Ministry; but they were ere 
long re-echoed by the Flrime Minister himself. 
^ The same desire of economy," said Marshal 
G^nard, ^ which animates the Chambers directs 
also the €k>vemment; it is for it a question of 
honor and interest. The first rule which I have 
laid down for all the departments of government 
is t6 abstain from all votes of credit, and even, 
if possible, to keep their expenditure within the 
> Monitenr '^""'^ voted." These words diffused 
▲«g. 10, 1^4; general satisfaction, and materially 
Ad. Hiia. xvu. added to the populari^ of the new 
«7l.«7. Minister.* 

But it was not so easy to get over the question 
of an amnesty as over that of eoon- 
Chtnn of ^'^7* ^^ there was justice to be satis- 
M iniecry ; fied^ animosities to be satiated with 
CoantMol^ vengeance, and terrors to be allayed 
^^- by severity. Marshal G^ard, with the 
feeling of a brave soldier, openly in- 
elined to tiie humane side : forget and forgive 
was inscribed on his banner. He supported that 
opinion with the utmost vigor in the Council ; 
and the same view was warmly espoused by the 
Liberal press, which was naturally anxious to 
obtain a screen for their political coadjutors. 
But the King and the mi^rity of the Council 
regarding sudi a step as an indirect censure on 
the measures of severity which had been adopt- 
ed, and perilona, before tenor had been struck 
into the disafiected of all parties, were equally 
decided on the other side ; and the oontequenoe 
was that the Marshal resigned his situations 
both as Prime Minister and Minister at War. 
The King conferred the latter office, which could 
not be a day vacant, on Admiral de Bigny, who 
was transferred there from the Foreign iUfiurs; 
and he intrusted Count MoU with the arduous 
task of forming a Ministry. This proved, how- 
ever, a more difficult task than had been antici- 
pated ; and for some weeks there was a sort of 

oat, DO rednetion of the army eoald be eflbcted with eafe- 
ty— ft point upon which It wae well known the m^}oi1ty 
of the Chambera waa on the other aide. The force of the 
French army at the period when he restgned waa aa fill- 
Iowa: 

Ittfkntry S05,100 

Cavalry 49,000 

Artillery and Engineera S8,600 

Gendarmerie 88.500 

Total 319,000 

— CAPinouB, Dix An» de Lorn Pkaippe, viii. 18, 19, 



interregnum, with no Prime ICinister at alL 
Albeit the King of the Barricades, Louis Phi- 
lippe was not yet broken in to the oonstitutional 
maxim, " Le Koi r^gne, et ne gouveme pas," 
and no small difficulty was experienced in rec- 
onciling his inclinations with the views of the 
majority of the CounciL At length the diffi- 
culties were overcome, and the Mcmttmr of lOtii 
November announced the new Ministiy as fol- 
lows: The resignations of MM. de Rigny, 
Thiers, Guixot, Duchatel, and Hermann, em- 
bracing the whole strensth of the Doctrinaire 
party, were accepted, and the following gentle- 
men were Mppointed to the vacant port-folios: 
the Duke of Bassano was named President of 
the Council and Minister of the Interior; Bf. 
Bresson, then embassador at Berlin, of Foreign 
Affairs ; General Bernard, of War ; M. Charles 
Dupin, of the Marine and the Colonies; M. 
Teste, Minister of Co«m«t«; , „^ 
Passy, of Finance. Of the whole kot. lO, 1B34; 
former Cabinet, M. Persi, the Min- An. Bim.. xrii! 
ister of Justice, akme retained his ^*^ '\9^' 
port-folio.« viU.50.41. 

As the new Cabinet was almost deetitnte of 
talent, and nearlv all the intellect- 
ual strength would, it was fores^n, p^ oTtha 
be ranged on the side of the Op- new Mtniacry, 
position, Government was veiy de- nd raaaora- 
sirous to obtain for itself the sup- Jjjn of U»e dd 
port of a majoritr of the Chambcor. 
It was accordingly convoked for the 1st Decem- 
ber, instead of the 89th, to which it stood ad- 
journed. BJiefore that time arrived, however, 
the fate of tiie new Ministry was sealed. They 
were unable to withstand the storm of ridicule 
with which diey were assailed ; they did not en- 
joy the confidence of the King ; and being con- 
scious of their own incapacity for the conduct 
of affairs, they voluntarily resigned, after hold- 
ing office only eight days, and the fonner Min- 
istry was restored, and officially announced in 
the MmdteuT of the 19th. llie only ^ 
new Ministers were, Marshal Mortier, ^' 
who succeeded Gerard as Prime Minister and 
Minister at War, and Admiral Duperr^ who 
became Minister of BCarine. Thus terminated 
tills long ministerial crisis ; but the minds of 
men wece not made up on the stability of the 
new Government, and great anxi- t Monitenr, 
ety was felt in all quarters for the Nor. 19, 1834; 
vote of the Chamber which might Ail HiM.xvii. 
decide ita fate.* ^^ "** 

The prospects of the new Ministiy were con- 
siderably improved by the favorable ^ 
accounts which were received in the Ftovrishing 
latter part of this year from the col- state of Ai- 
ony of Algiers. The crisis in that c*^* 
important settlement seemed to be passed, and 
every successive post brought more favorable 
accounts of its rapid progress in population, re- 
sources, and industry. In the town of Algien 
itself, the streets were widened, cleaned, and 
adorned with buildings in the European style, 
whose handsome fh)nts bespoke the increasing 
opulence of their inhabitants, as well as the act- 
ive spirit and enlaq[ed resources of the Govern- 
ment Industry and commerce were rapidly 
augmenting, and the roads made by the soU 
dieis into £e interiw did as much in opening a 
vent for the produce of the country, as it ad&d 
to the security of the industry that produced it. 
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bf the fflcili^ Ae^ affnrded of military transit. 
ExbeiifivB districts were drained and bronght 
uider the plow which fh>m time immemorial 
had been pestilential marshes ; the whole agri- 
eoltnral prodactions of Enrope, and especiallj 
wheat, floorished in abandance ; and in addition 
to that» the productions of the tropics, sngar, 
cotton, indigoiy and cochineal, were successfully 
introduced. When it was known in Algeria 
that it had been determined bj GoTemment at 
home to retain the colony, uniTersal satisfStction 
was diHiised; the works, both public and pri- 
▼ate, were prosecuted with redoubled activity, 
and the province promised again to becMne like 
what it had so long been in ancient times, the 
granary of the Roman Empire. Hostilities in 
die proTince of Bona still continued on the 
fit>ntier with the Bey of Constantina, a power- 
ful ^ef in the interior; but although success 
was in some degree varied, it, on the whole, in- 
dined to the side of the French ; and at length 
the Bedouins, 6000 strong, were de- 
^^ ^ feated in a decisive encounter, 

t Abb. him. which for a time suspended their 
xTii. S04, 990. predatory incursions.* 

Great was the anxiety felt on all sidM for the 
g first trial of strength between the 

Pint dOmta on parties ; for the division on the 
the Addraw. choice of the President on this oc- 
'^* ^' casion had afforded no real test of 

their relative proportions, as M. Dupin had been 
elected by a combination of the Ministerial and 
Centre parties-^not by the former taken sinsdy. 
It was on an amendment proposed to the Ad- 
dress that the trial took place; and it gave rise 
to the most acrimonious discussion. The great 
point maintained by the Opposition was, the 
necessity of supporting the Chamber in its in- 
dependent functions, independent of the influ- 
ence or intrigues of the Court. '* Gentlemen,** 
said they, **when every thing reels around us, 
amidst Uiese sudden and umoreseen changes 
of power, when every thing totters to the ground, 
shaken by intrigue and ambition, it is for you 
to strengthen yourselves on the solid ground of 
principle and national dignity: be faithful to 
younelves and your noble independence, and 
you hare nothing to fear. Heretofore you have 
denoimoed as a serious danger the perpetual in- 
stabili^ of men and of measures — an instability 
which has gone far to lessen the consideration 
of political power. Let this be a warning to 
you to preserve your own : never was it more 
necessary to the country, to the royalty which 
you haTO sworn to defend, and to which we will 
shrays form a rampart^ and as a barrier against 
>Cap.Tiii.74, the malcTolent passions which at- 
75; Moniiear* tack, and the recklessness which 
Dec ft, 1834. compromises it."* 

Veiled under vague generalities, these and 
9. similar words were a sufficient indi- 
Amwer of cation of the intentions of the Oppo- 
M. Gaisoc. rition to rear up the Chamber into a 
counterpoise to the Crown, and to force upon 
the latter a policy, especially in regard to the 
amnesty which so violently agitated the public 
mind, at variance with tiie eettied determina- 
tion of the Cabinet. M. Guizot^ accordingly, 
endeavored to drive them into some more tan- 
gible and distinct charges against the Govern- 
ment. *' I will not," said he in reply, '* discuss 
the tenns of tte Address : I do not understand 



that its principles are seriously contested. I 
will not provoke a debate upon nothing; but I 
assert it as an incontestible foct, that it was this 
very uncertainty, now so much complained of, 
which, by enervating power, imposed upon us 
the necessity of retiring. We should have fail- 
ed in all our duties toward the country and the 
Chamber if we had consented to bear any lon- 
ger a responsibility when liberty of action was 
taken away. Our principles are still the same. 
From the moment when it shall be decided that 
the Chamber has no longer confidence in our 
administration, we shall resign : other men will 
succeed us. If they succeed, so much the bet- 
ter; the experiment will be complete; it will 
be knovni what is the intention of the Cham- 
ber. If it finds itself deceived, it will acknowl- 
edge its error by restoring power to those whom 
it has dispossessed. We bring no accusation 
against the Chamber, as has Iwen erroneously 
pretended } we address ounelves to , Mooitenr 
it frankly and seriously ; we only ask, Dec. 8, 1834 ; 
* Do you, or do you not, give your Cap. viu. 75, 
8upp<nt to the Administration ?' "* ^^- 

It was sufficiently plain, from these words, 
that the resignation of the former |q 
Ministry had oeen owing to a deep- Majority for 
er cause than appeared upon the Ministers in 
surface, and that it was more than **" CJ»«n*». 
either the question of the amnes^ or an eotn 
nomical reduction of the army which was real- 
ly at issue. The King and the Chamber had 
come to be at yariance upon a vital point of 
policy, and it was as yet undecided which was 
to obtain the mastery. M. Lauset openly an- 
nounced this, and hinted not obscurely to the 
alarming consequences which might foUovr a 
vote substantially one of want c^ confidence 
in the Ministry. «<I)oubdess," said he, ''the 
Chamber is entitied to refuse its support to the 
Ministry ; doubtiess it may even prefer an ac- 
cusation against them, if it finds in the past 
conduct of the members serious grounds for 
suspecting them for the foture. This, however, 
is one of those desperate remedies which is re- 
served for situations where no other extrication 
of affairs is possible. When the signal of this 
is once given, it is as much as to say the royal 
prerogative has been pushed to the wall, and 
already the thunder of revolution is heard in 
the distance." The decision of the Chamber^ 
however, adjourned the danger, and terminatea 
for the time the ministerial crisis ; , Monitenr 
the Address was supported by a Nov. 7, 1834; 
majority of 77, the numbers being Cap. viU. 77, 
184 to 107.» ^®- 

But although the new Ministry had got a de^ 
cided majority in the Chamber, n. 

they soon experienced an insuper- Marshal Mor- 
able difficulty in their Prime Min- 2^? !*"imi 
ister. Marshal Mortier, a frank Si£de ^nf- 
and loyal soldier, of high honor ilea* Prime 
and unimpeachable character, was Minister, 
better onalified for the contests of ^*' *** 
the field than the forum. His lofty stature, 
commanding air, and military frankness, which 
would hare commanded such respect in the field 
of battle or in a ehan^ ehs, were of no avail in 
the Chamber of Peers, where a thorough knowl- 
edge of parties, ready elocution, and acquaint- 
ance witn every subject which came on for dis» 
cussion, were tiie only qualities which were of 
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any importance. Of these he was entirely des- 
titute; indeed, he had so little the command 
of language that when called on to speak he 
could scarcely articulate a few words. He had 
accepted the onerous charge of Prime Minister 
on the express condition that he was to he per- 
mitted to resign when he desired it ; and in the 
end of FebruaiT, finding himself no longer eqiUd 
to the task, and perceiving a divergence of opin- 
ion arising between M. Thiers and M. Guixot, 
the great supports of the Cabinet, he tender- 
ed his resignation, which was accepted. The 
King immediately sent for Marshal Souk, and 
pressed him to resume his place as Prime Min- 
ute ; but to this the Marshal had insuperable 
objections,.unle8s under a pledge that the mili- 
taiy establishment of the country should not be 
rednoed, a condition to which it was well known 
the Chamber would not accede. Fatigued with 
the military and political labors of a long life, 
he sighed for repose, and had no inclination to 
exchange the peace and tranquillity of his beau- 
tiful country retreat for the storms and contests 
of the capital He resisted all the instances of 
the King, therefore, and declined the appoint- 
ment ; and by his advice it was conferred on the 
DuKB DB Bbooub, who, as one of themselves, 
was acceptable to Uie Doctrinaires, and whose 
eloquence and abilities pointed him out as well 
qualified for the commanding situation. He 
March 12 ^'^ appointed President of the Conn^ 
' cil and Minister for Foreign Affairs; 
the Count de Bigny, who formerly held the lat- 
ter situation, was appointed ad interim Minister 
at War, with a permanent seat in the Cabinet; 
but that situation was reserved in permanence 
for Marshal Maison, then embassador at 8t. Pe- 
tersburg, who accepted the office, portly be- 
I Mooitenr, fo'®* Prince Talleyrand, whose health 
March 12, ' had suffered severely from the cli- 
*J35 ; Cap. joat/Q of London, was relieved, at his 
IM; l7 earnest request, of that embassy, 
Blane, iv. which was conferred on Count Posso 
M». di Borgo.» 

This ministeriu crisis, which had now lasted 
12. without intermission for six months. 
Cause of appears at first sight an inexplicable 
thiscriifis. circumstance, considering the im- 
mense migority which the ministerial candidate 
had obtained at the election of the President of 
the Chamber, the usual trial of strength of par- 
ties in France. But a little consideration must 
show that it arose from that majority itself. 
The terror excited among all the holders of 
property in France, from l£e repeated insurrec- 
tions and daring language of the anarchical fac- 
tion, had become such &at they had all united 
in returning a Chamber which might oppose it: 
thence the immense majority which supported 
M. Dupin as President. But when the victory 
was gained, and the terrorists put down, the 
usual divisions consequent on success at once 
appeared. Each of the sections of which the 
Government majority had been composed strove 
to work out the victory for its own profit, and 
openly aspired to nominating the Ministiy, and 
getting the whole patronage of the State at its 
disposal. The Centre, or Tiers Partiy as it was 
called, whose junction with the Ministerialists 
had so materially swelled that majority, were 
particularly loud in the assertion of their pre- 
tensions, and Marshal Gerard's Ministry, whose 



motto was economy, had been its creature. But 
the King was equally inflexible on the other 
side ; he was by no means broke into the favor- 
ite maxim of the Liberals, Le Roi r^gne et as 
gmKceme pae. On the contrazy, he was more 
than ever determined to exercise bis own judg- 
ment on the matter. A pamphlet of M. Boeder- 
er's, which inculcated the doctnne dist the King 
should nominate his Ministers jnst as he did his 
domestic servants, was read alond at Uie Tuil- 
eries with the warmest applause, especially frcm 
the Princess Adelaide, whose ascendency over 
her brother had been more than once evinced; 
and from the divisions in the Chamber, which 
arose from its being split into so many parties, 
each desirous to turn the crisis to its own profit, 
the King was encouraged to hope that, by per- 
severing in his policy, it might in the end be 
crowned with success. The Mimardtg was for 
the time firmly established, but the Mhuetry rest- 
ed on a most insecure basis ; and, as in England 
after the passii^; of die Beform Bill, i cap. vUi. si, 
the Cabinet b^^ to totter fh>m 70 ; L. Biane, 
the moment of its triumph.^ *'• *•*» *^- 

Albeit united at present in a cordial support 
of the Doctrinaire party, of which 13 

they constituted the strength, M. Biverganca 
Thiers and M. Guisot were begin- ofThien and 
ning at this time to exhibit symp- Gi>^>^ 
toms of divergence, and it was the percepdon 
of that which was one cause of Marshsi] Mor- 
tier^s retirement It was not merely personal ri- 
valry which occasioned this. They l>oth aspired 
to be Prime Minister; but, independent of this, 
their principles and associations were essentiaUy 
diffdrent. M. Thiers was essentially rerolution- 
aiy, but it was revolution coerced and directed 
by the sabre of the Emperor. He had no associ- 
ations with h veiUe France; the ancient stock 
of the Bourbons was to him an abomination; 
he felt throughout a cordial hatred at the r^me 
of the Restoration; and when Charles X. was 
overthrown, he only worked out his principles 
in contributing to its downlalL He was Uie 
friend of order, but it was order emanating from 
and supported by revolution, and crushing the 
opposite factions with the sword of despotism 
wielded by the hands of Bepublicans. M. Guixot 
in all these respects was essmitially different. 
Deeply versed in the antiquities, a perfect mas- 
ter of the histoiy of France, he was strongly 
moved by the traditions and feelings of the an- 
cient monarchy. Too philosophical in his ideas, 
and too well versed in present afiairs not to see 
the immense change which the Bevolution of 
1789, itself an effect of preceding causes, had 

Erodnced in the social necessities of the State, 
e was the inend of freedom, but it was free- 
dom resting on the loyalty and traditions of the 
monarchy, rather than the usurpation of the 
Empire. He accepted the Bevolution of July s> 
a compromise between these contending prind- 
ples — ^he served it, when once establisbM, with 
cordiality and fidelity — and he indulged in the 
sanguine hope that, like the English Bevolution 
of 1688, it would become the opening ^ 
of a long era of prosperity, freedom, ^m. ijs. 
and grandeur to Fnince.* 

The Duke de Broglie, who now assumed the 
arduous duties of Prime Minister, was differ- 
ent from either of these eminent men, and 
formed, as it were, an intermediate link betireen 
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diem And the throne. Of high rank and pol* 
14, i^ed manners, he had imbibed lib- 
ChanotM- of eral ideas, and acquired the power 
tke Daka de of expressing them with eloquence 
^^*^*^' from the conversation of Madame de 
Stael, whose daughter he had espoused. From 
the MQiant genius of the mother he had taken 
his principal views, both of present erents and 
the future destinies of society. Like her, he 
had regarded the Restoration as an era of eman- 
cipation from the senile despotism of the Emi- 
pire, and the only period in which real freedom, 
equally distant from courtly corruption or dem- 
ocratic despotUm, had existed in France. He 
was stronglk opposed, however, as Madame de 
Stael would doubtless have been had she lived 
to see it, to the ordonnances of Polignac, and, 
like Guizot, accepted the throne of Louis Phi- 
lippe 9B the only possible compromise between 
the opposite principles of despotism and revolu- 
tion. His abilities were not of the highest 
order, but they were of the most available de- 
acripdon, and he had lived so much in the soci- 
ety of the most superior men and women, that 
^ he had become impregnated with their 

Tm*iS8. ^^^^ *^^ shone in cohversation with 
a lustre not his own.' 
The first difficulty with which the new Min- 
istry had to contend was that arising 
g^iJ^Qj from the continued demand of the 
oTttoa qoes- United States for a settlement of their 
lion with long-standing claim for 25,000,000 
^Ameri. francs (£1,000,000), which, as aheady 
mentioned, had arisen out of their 
claims for injuries inflicted on the members of 
the Union by the Berlin and Milan decrees of 
Napoleon. It was impossible to deny the jus- 
tice of the American demand, for it was founded 
on a treaty concluded in 1881, by General Hor- 
ace SAastiani, with the American Government, 
and wiui for the precise sum which he had 
agreed the French Government should pay as an 
indemnity. The King, accordingly, adooitted its 
justice, and the Cabinet had long been solidt- 
ons that Uie treaty should be ratified and the 
debt discharged. It was not so easy a matter to 
get the Chamber to agree to this, burdened as 
the finances were wiui a very large military 
establishment and extravagant bnd^t, little in 
harmony with their economical ideas. The rat- 
ification had been refused, accordingly, upon 
various pretensions, in the last session. Upon 
this the American President inserted in his ad- 
dress to Congress, in the beginning of the win- 
ter, a very severe, and even menacing, paragraph, 
regsrding reprisals on French property.* When 
thtf message was known in France, it excited 
the most violent indignation ; and so vehement 

* " Slnea Frsaee, in violation of ttw eagngemonto nn- 
deruhni by its mlniocar, resident hMre, baa so delayed ita 
reaolAiona on tbe aak^feet. that they can not be communi- 
cated to this Congreaa, I propose that a law ahould be 
peeeed atUkorixing rt/nisaU on ^ p roper t y of Frtneh- 
rnen, if in tlie enaning aeaeion a law ia not naaaed for the 
paymeiit of tbe debt. This ia not done in the view of in- 
timidation ; France ia too well known to permit of aueh a 
thing being thought of; bat only to demonatrate the fixed 
de term ination of the Government of the United Sialea to 
eanae its rights to be reapeeted. The French Government, 
by doing what itself haa reoogniaed to be jaet, will spare 
the OoTemment of the United Statea the neceaaity of 
taking their redreoa into their own handa^ and aave Freneh 
propertfcea fhmi that oonHscaiion which the American clt- 
Isena have ao long anilbred without either repriaala or 
iadennity."— Preml«il*« Mtuagty Nov. 9, 1»4; Ann, 

Hitt., 104, 07S, ers. I 



was the clamor that the French envoy was re- 
called from Washington, and his passports of- 
fered to the American Minister at Paris ; though, 
at the same time, a vote of the requisite amount 
was demanded from the Chamber. There could 
be no doubt that the American (jovemment, 
though right in the main question, were wrong 
in the way in which they proposed to make their 
demand effectual ; fw Uiis was to be done, not 
by hostilities against the State, but by seising 
the property of individuala in their harbors, or 
on the high seas, till enou^ had been collected 
to discharge the debt The French Govern* 
ment, accordingly, replied in a dignified, and 
yet conciliatory tone, to the President's mes- 
sage, and by degrees more reasonable views 
began to be entertained on both sides.* * The 
American Congress soothed the irritated feel- 
ings of the French, by declining to pass a law 
in terms of the President's message ; and at 
length the French Chamber, by a large miyor- 
ity (289 to 172), agreed to ratify the i Monltenr, 
treaty and pay the money, upon the Jsn. 15. 1835; 
Government being satisfied that f "[;- f."^-, 
nothing mjunons to the national BUnciT.S78, 
honor had been intended by that S8S; Cap.vUi. 
of the United States.^ !**• !*•• 

A more serious difficulty awaited the Gov- 
ernment in the trial of the persons ]5^ 
confined for their accession to the Commenee- 
great and ctmibined insurrections mcntefthe 
m April, 1834, who were still in SbJ^ihT 
prison in various parts of France. Chamber of 
It has been already mentioned, that ^^- ^^ 
by an ordonnance of the King, on ^J*™» *'^' 
15th April, 1834, the Chamber of Peers had 
been erected into a supreme court of justice for 
the trial of all these offenders; but when the 
preparatory steps to the trials came to be taken, 
no small embairassment was experienced by the 
Crown officers how to proceed. Out of several 
thousand persoiU in confinement, six hundred 
had been selected as fit for trial and worthy of 
punishment; and in order to render the {nto- 
ceeding more impressive, and convey a stronger 
idea of the extent of the conspiracy, it was re- 
solved to bring them all to trial at one time, and 
under one indictment. As no hall, however, 
could be found adequate to contain such a mul- 
titude of accused persons, and no human strength 
was adequate to mastering or recollecting the 
eridence against such a number, it was abso- 
Intelv necessary veiy materially to reduce the 
number; and at length a selection was made 
of 164, deemed the most culpable, , ^^ ^^^ 
who were brought from various zviii.i7s»l74; 
parts of France to Paris, and in- L. Blane, iv. 
dieted together before the Cham- ^*^*<£*P- 
berofpSrs.* viii.8i,8». 

* " La Chambre. mma n*en dootons paa ae reporters k 
eea hautea eonaidsrationo de Pniaaaace commersiale, el 
de fbree maritime, qoi ont toq{our« Ihlt rogarder notra 
alliance avee lea Etala-Unia, comma nne de oea rigjea 
inaltirabiea de la politique nttionale. En partant alnsi, 
noua ne voulons que rnMLne bommage & des v^ritto da 
tons lea tempa« lea oppoaer k dee impreaaiooa paaaagerea, 
et anrtottt declarer que la France o^impnte ni an penple 
ni an GonTememeni de I'Am^riqne lea aentimena et lea 
propoaiUona que le Prtoldeni dea Etata-Unia vient d'ez- 
primer. Nona ne voulona voir dana eon meaaage aa 
Congrda qne Tacte pen rftlUchi d'nn poovoir iaolA et Phon- 
nenr national ne none en commando par molna de peraiater 
dana la politioQe qui Au toi^Joora oelle da Gouvemement 
dtt Rot, la politique de la loyaat6.''~Jfoni(«Kr, Jan. 16, 
1835; and Ann. Hut. ^ xvUL 81. 
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To Any one wbo has been practically ao- 
.. quainted with the conduct of ciim- 

Rninoujser- i^'^ triahi, it must at once appear 
feces of this obvious that a more absurd and haz- 
modeofpro- ardous mode of proceeding could 
***^"*' not possibly have been adopted. To 
bring a vast number of prisoners to the bar at 
once, charged with accession in different de- 
grees to the same conspiracy, is to confound 
uiose different degrees togeUier, to incur the 
hmard to innocence of being included in the 
category of guilt, and to encourage audacity and 
provoke interruption from the number of those 
who will encourage its excesses, or profit by the 
delays it will occasion. This, accordingly, was 
exactly what happened. Two committees of the 
Peers were appointed; one to examine into 
the evidence, and prepare the indictment during 
the year which preceded the trial ; the other to 
consider who should be discharged. No less 
than two thousand persons, against whom the 
evidence was not deemed sufficient, or who 
were not considered fit objects of trial, were lib- 
erated by their orders. A voluminous and very 
valuable report on the origin and progress of 
the secret societies was prepared by M. Girod 
de I'Ain, which contains a full and authentic 
account of their ramifications, proceedings, and 
designs.* The committees were composed of 
men of the highest character in the magistracy, 
and their proceedings were conducted with 
calmness, moderation, and the most scrupulous 
attention to the evidence against each individ- 
QflJ. M. Fasquier, who held the onerous situ- 
I ii^ppoff ^ ation of President of the Chamber, 
M. Girod do conducted the proceedings with a 
rAin,89,3a{ calmness and impartiality which ex- 
xwSl w!^ torted the admiration even of the 
S31;'l. ' accused themselves.^ But no sooner 
Blanc, iv. did the proceedings commence, than 
SWf 9o7. mi unparalleled scene of violence and 

* "La Soel6t^ des Droits d« rBomme, dont le pro- 
gnihme avoad est uae rAmolutioD poUtiqne et socials, or- 
ganlss daos la capitals d'abord, pais dans plusieurs 
grandss rilles, une arm^s en permanence poor marcher i 
son but par la rdvolte. Nous Tavons rue pousser h Tin- 
surrectloo par les Tlolentes imprecations, sp^iales sor 
la raisers ou pauvre pour rexeiter eontrt PtariBtocratU 
nouveUe qui a'eat reconstituie smu U nom de bcurgeoine ; 
organiser, puis 6tendre ces ddplorables coalitions d^ou- 
vners.qui trouUent si souTent notre Industrie : persuadCT 
ft tous les dteordres, s'eflbroer de oorrompre et de per* 
vertir la sacesse du peuple par les plus d^testables pam- 
phlets, systdmatiser la licence de la Presse, et preparer 
ainai Texecution des attentats qu*eUe medite. A Paris le 
oorait^ central demande et obtient de sea agens le eontrdle 
de son arm^e, I'effectif de ses forces, et s'assure de I'^fibt 
produit par le poison de ses doctrines ; etlorsquMl compte 
un assez crand nombre d*hommes prels a marcher avec 
lui, il (Ut distribuer par ses agens seetionnaires des muni* 
UfMis destinies k mitrailler notre ga?de nationale et notre 
fiddle armte. A Lyon la meme soci6t6 suit la menw 
marche, mais a?ee nn succds plus rapids, et que vlent 
expliquer rimmense population ouvriere de la seconde 
vllle de France: 1* Association Lyonnalse «talt dlrecte- 
ment sous la direction du comit6 central Parislen ; elle a 
pris la part la plus directe et la plan active k rinsurrec- 
tion qui pendant six jours livrd cette grand eit6 anx hot' 
reurs du pillage et de la guerre civile. A St. Etienne, 
Grenoble, Marseille, Arbois, Chalons sur Saone, partout 
od les troubles 6elatent, nous avons vu la Society dea 
Droits de I'Homme preparant et r^alisant ces attentats, 
sous les inspirations et Pinfluence du oomit6 central. 
Partout, les journaux de cette aocidtd sonnent le tocsin 
d*alanne ec appellent les seetionnaires au combat ; & Lyon, 
La GUmatse, VBcko de la Fatriqw; i. Marseille, Le 
IPtuple Somferam; dans le Jura, Le Patriote Frane 
Comtme ; A Paris, La TribwUf moniteur offlcid du eomit6 
eentral.*'— RappOTt de M. Oibod na l'Aim ; Attn. Ifwf., 
XviU. 171, 172. 



disorder ensued, which protracted the trial to an 
extraordinary length, and would have rendered 
it interminable, were it not for a fortunate event, 
which enabled the most guilty to escape from 
the hands of justice. 

The excitement produced among aU clasiea 
of Liberals by this *' monster trial'* jg, 
was immense, and exceeded any Commenee* 
thing before witnessed even in that ^"^ °^ j^ 
land of vehement passion and strong ^2lmest°with 
emotion. Scarce any of the BepnliK the Bar. 
licans but had a friend, a relation, ^vch 31. 
implicated in its issue; scarce a Liberal but 
sympathized from the bottom of his heart in 
tibe fate of brave men, who had ventured their 
lives in the cause, as tiiey deemed it, of na- 
tional freedom. Immense crowds snrroanded 
tiie court-house long before the doon opened, 
and the moment they were so, every comer was 
filled, and tiie most breathless anxiety was de- 
picted on every visage. It soon appeared, bow- 
ever, that the proceedings were to be indefinite- 
ly protracted, and that the system of defense 
was by availing themselves of eveiy imaginable 

Soint, and insisting on it at great length, to ren- 
er the trial endless. This system had well-nigh 
succeeded. The first point taken was the selec- 
tion of counsel to defend the accused, and this 
led to such a contest as nearly caused the trial' 
itself, involving as it did the lives of a hundred 
and sixty persons, to be forgotten. The King 
had issued an ordonnance on March » ^ ^ 
80, which allowed the accused to select 
their defenders from any bar in France ; and in 
default of their doing so, the president was to 
choose them from the bar of the Cour-Rojal at 
Paris.* Nothing could be more liberal and just 
than this ordonnance ; it merely confined the 
conduct of the defense to the bar of 
France, premising that, if counsel * 4j |^J^ 
were not chosen from some of the cap. rut.* 
provincial bars, the president would iis.M; L. 
assign the inrisoners defenders from mh'^mi^* 
the bar of Paris.* * 

This equitable airangement, however, was hi 
from meeting the views of the prison- .. 
ers, or their coadjutors at the bar, or contest 
in the public press. Their object was, about the 
by no means to have the defense of ^'^^^ 
the accused conducted by barristers, "»*""'■• 
or according to the forms, and under the re- 
sponsibility of professional men, but by the most 
ardent and eloquent Republicans of all pro/es- 
eiofu; and thus to convert the hall of justice 
into a forum of the most vehement political de- 
bate. In addition, therefore, to some eminent 
Liberal barristers, such as M. Michel de Bonr- 
ges, whom they were entitied to nominate, the 
prisoners insisted upon being defended by men 
unconnected with French law in any depart- 
ment ; such as the ^166^ (k LantmennaiSf MM. 



* »• Tout Avocat inscrlt au tableau d*une cour, on des 
tribunaux du royanme, ponrra exercer sen niinistere de- 
vant la Cour des Pairs. Nftanmoins les Avoests prte la 
Cour Royals de Paris poterront eeule iiredisigni* d'tufice 

{ttr le President de la Cour des Pairs, conformdment it 
'article S95 du Code d'lnstraction Criminelle. Les Ato- 
cats ^pel6s k remplir lenr minisidre devant la Cour des 
Pairs y iouiront des monies droits, et seront tenus des 
m6mes devoirs que devant les cours d'assises. La Cour 
des Pa rs et son Prteident demeurenc Investis, k regard 
des avoo^s, de toos lea pouvoirs qui sppsitiennent aox 
eours d^assises el anx presidens de ces cours.'*— Onfos- 
nance du RoL Uareh 31, 163ft, McnUeur: and Aim. Biett 
xvUl. 17». 
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Armaiid Cam!, RMpuI, Gtrnier Fag^ Andiy 
de PajTAToaa, ftnd DwM COomteS, It was 
aa^ to foresee to what results the admission of 
siuJi strange defenders would immediately have 
led, eren in a coontiy less excitable than France. 
Such as it was, however, the decree limiting the 
defense to Use bar excited the most nnbonnded 
animosity in France, and was stigmatised as the 
most atrocious act of tyranny that ever had been 
p er p e trated. Still more strange, the decree, 
which was perfectly in accordance with jndicial 
procednre, and indispensable to the right con- 
duct of an important state trial, wss denounced 
1 n. wi» tut *>T *l>a whole bar of France, metro- 
97 i An. Hiat. pohtan and pronnoial, as an unwar- 
xWii.i74,i7«; rentable stretch, wholly indefensi- 
J^^^* ^^' Ue, and a direct violation of the 
^ constitution.^ 

The dispute about the counsel who were to de- 
)Q, fend the accused soon assumed such 
C«mnieno0- proportions as almost to cause their 
mentor the trial to be forgotten. It came on, 
prooMdingt. however, at length, on the 2d May; 
and on the 6th of the same month the proceed- 
ings commenced in avast hall, specially erected 
for the occasion. The roll being called, only 
164 Peers answered to their names : 79, on one 
pretense or another, had contrived to be ab- 
sents The accused, to the number of 121, were 
brought in together, and took their seats in the 
benches (^posite to the Court. Only twelve 
gentlemen of the bar were present to assist the 
accused, chieflr those assigned by the Court; so 
scron^y had the supposed infringement of the 
lights of defense affected the feelings of that 
learned body. The utmost anxiety pervaded 
the whole audience and the immense crowd as- 
sembled round the doors. The leaders of the 
Repobhcans were there: €rovemment now no 
longer struck at a few wretched agents of in- 
surrection, but was resolved to aim a blow at its 
chiefik The most extensive preparations had 
been made to secure the puUic tranquillity dur- 
ing the proceedings. An immense body of po- 
lice, with strong £tachments of foot and horse, 
surrounded Ihe building, and powerful reserves, 
with a large train of artilleiy, were stationed at 
no great distance; and, to guard against all 
, . „_ eventualities, two other presidents 

• Ann. tiist. • ^ J ^ J ««■ 

zTiiL 178, 160; ^^^ nominated to succeed M. 
Cap, viii* 90, ' Pasqnier, in the event of his being 
f^ *«k %?^' ^^ off in ^« mi^t of his arduous 

IT. 567, 990. ^^^^t 

To conduct the defense of the accused, and 

SI iratch over the proceedings, a com- 

R«Aisal'ortlM mittee of the leading Republicans 

aeeQMd to in pans had been appointed, and 

tlwiStJuhey »* •»' *" permanence. The Paris 

Ctiieir cfWD committee consisted of MM. Gode- 
mdtrs. froi, Cavmignac, GKiinard, Armand 
'^^ ^' Carrel, Marrast, Lebon, Y ignute, 

Landolphe, Chilman, Granger, and P^chonnier. 
In addition to this, the accused from Lyons, 
who were no less than fifty-nine in number, had 
a special committee of their own. By the joint 
advice of both committees, it was determined 
that the accused should, one and all, refuse to 
plead, or answer to their names when called on 
to do so, until they were assisted by defenders 
of their own selection. This was accordingly 
done; and a scene of matchless disorder and 
confusion ensued. Each prisoner, when called 
Vol. m.— N 



on by name, insisted upon the defender he had 
chosen being introduced, though a straiu/er to tJk 
bar: the Procureur-Gen^ral usisted that their 
choice should be confined to that learned body, 
and that the Court had exercised the powers 
conferred on them by article 296 of the Crim- 
inal Code, in regard to this matter, in a com- 
petent manner. So the Peers held ; and as the 
refusal to plead continued, it was proposed to 
commence reading the Act of Accusation. This, 
however, was rendered impossible by the loud 
damor of the prisoners. The prisoner first ad- 
dressed refused to answer to his name till the 
Abb^ Lamennais was introduced as his defend- 
er. Cavaignac did the same. In vain the 
President strove to restore <»der: a hundred 
voices drowned the reading of the i Moniteor. 
indictment; and at length, seeing May «, 1835; 
no -end to the tumult, the Court ^d"* ^^i^. 

ji J '^i- *T • XYlil. Ii9, 185; 

was adjourned without having come cap. vUi. 97, 
to any decision, or made any prog- 99 , L. Biano^ 
ress in the trial.* *▼• ^* «»• 

These scandalous scenes were renewed with 
still greater riolence on the succeed- n. 
ing &y8 ; the accused protesting, in Profrraa of 
the most energetic terms, against the ^^ ^'^^ 
length oi their imprisonment, now extending to 
thirteen months, and the seTerities wkh which 
it had latterly been attended; and the Court 
insisting for the preservation of order and the 
reading of the indictment No progress could 
be made, however, from the incessant tumult 
kept up by the prisoners, in which the audience 
and the vast crowd on the outside warmly par- 
ticipated. The Court repeatedly ordered the 
most violent to be removed ; but upon this they 
all stood up, vociferating that they were all 
equally innocent or guilty; and the attempt to 
remove any by force led to personal struggles, 
still more scandalous in a court of justice. The 
Court upon this again adjourned; and, after 
two days spent in anxious secret deliberation, a 
resolution was adopted, to the effect that the 
President was authorixiMl to order the removal 
of any prisoner who interrupted the proceeding*, 
and proceed with the reading of the Act of Ac- 
cusation, and other written documents, in the 
absence of such prisoners ; they be- t Monltanr 
ing brought back, together or upa- May 9, 1835; 
ratefyy when the witnesses for or Ann. ^J^' 
against them came to be examined.* *^"** *®*» '^* 

In the circumstances, nothing more equitable 
could be derised, and indeed it was 
the only possible way of extricating continuation 
matters, after the deplorable mis- ofthadia- 
take of bringing so great a number orders, and 
of prisoners to trial had been com- ^p^jf^^^^ 
mitted. At first it seemed to have 
some effect in appeasing the tumult, and the 
proceedings began on the 9th wiUi something? 
like order and decorum. But no sooner did tho 
reading of the indictment recommence, than 
the noise and vociferations began again. **Yon 
may condemn us all to death,*' said Lagrange, 
in a voice of thunder, " but the blood of us all 
will not wipe from your forehead the stain 
affixed by the blood of so many hnve men.'* 
Though the prisoners at the bar on this oc- 
casion were only twenty-eight, the noise they 
made was such that the renting of the indict- 
ment was mere dumb show ; not a word was 
heard either by the peers or prisoneck It waa 
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first placed the tri -color flag on the palace of 

your ancient sovereign; and those who have 

chased him from France are now de* 

|Y^4U oo ^i^^i^ o^^^ to ^^ Tengeance of its 

' ■ new King."^ 
Bat whatever opinion may he formed of this 

^ point, or of the comparative merits 

FetoofJniT, ^^ the judges and accused in this 
and eompiim- memorable trial, one thing is per- 
€7 io inunl«r fectly clear, that the conduct of the 
toe amg Republicans ere long afforded too 
good grounds for justifying the measures of 
Government on this occasion, and exhibited a 
proof of the truth of the mournful words ex- 
torted from Madame Roland at the foot of the 
scaffold, **0h, Liberty, how many crimes are 
committed in thy namef The Government 
of Louis Philippe was not yet emancipated from 
the vexatious necessity of celebrating the anni- 
^ versaiy of the Revolution of July ; and on this 
occasion, as if to demonstrate Uie injustice of 
those who charged upon it a departure from the 
principles which had placed it on the throne, it 
was resolved to celebrate it with more than usual 
magnificence, and that the King and whole royal 
family should take part in the ceromony. The 
extreme revolutionists resolved to take this op- 
portunity of cutting them all off at one bk>w. 
Society had now, as is generally the case at the 
termination of vehement political strifes, arrived 
at that point when crime takes the place of 
movement, and revolution degenerates into as- 
sassination. Foiled democracy now steeled die 
heart and armed the hand of the assassin ; and 
the hired murderer, watching for his rictim, 
took his place, like Maurevel when about to 
strike Admiral Coligny, behind a tree or under 
the shadow of an arch, and sought escape from 
> Cap viu justice in the mystery in which his 
103, 195 i An. crime was shrouded, or the S3rm- 
Hlst. xTiii. pathy with which it would be re- 
961, Ma. ceived.* 
On the 28th July, the second of the three 

,Q glorious days, the King was to pass 

Attempted as- ^^ review the National Guard drawn 
nselnation of up on the Boulevards, fh>m the Ma- 
r^ ^hi* ^ deleine to the Place of the Bastile. 
fiese . Accompanied by his sons, the Duke 

of Orieans, the Duke de Nemours, the Prince 
de Joinville, and a brilliant staff, among whom 
were Marshal Mortier and several of his Minis- 
ters, the monarch rode along the wooded and 
splendid circuit, passing the troops, who re- 
ceived him with acclamations, and in the midst 
of an immense crowd of spectators. He had 
already arrived at the gate of the Jardin Turc, 
when a violent explosion was heard on the right- 
hand side, in the houses behind the trees, Uke 
that of a number of petards which had been 
fired at once. In an instant a huge void ap- 
peared in the cortege which surrounded the 
King, and the pavement was seen to be covered 
with dead bodies, wounded men, and horses 
whose riders had been struck down. Eleven 
persons were killed, and twenty-nine grievously 
wounded, many of whom afterward died of the 
injuries thev had received. Among the former 
were Marshal Mortier, Greneral Lpachasse de 
Verigny, and Colonel RaflR^ ; among the latter, 
five other generals, two cotonels, and nine offi- 
cers and grenadiers of the National Guard. 
Among the dead was a girl of sixteen, one of 



the spectators. The forehead of the King was 
graced by a ball, and the horse he rode wound- 
ed on the collar, and those of the Duke de Ne- 
mours and the Prince de Joinville were struck, 
the one on the forehead, the other on the side. 
But, strange to say, and almost by | noQu^g^ 
a miracle, the royal family, amidst juiy 29, leu; 
the scene of carnage, escaped with- Ann. Hist. 
out farther injury.* "**• *^ *3. 

Amidst the unbounded honor and alarm ex- 
cited by this wholesale massacre, 
Ae murderers had aU but escaped. An««"af the 
At length, on the third flat of the aaaaann, and 
house directly opposite the entrance dieeoTery of 
of the Jardin Tore, the bUnds of a ^^^S!^ 
window were seen to open for a 
second, and a puff of smoke escaped. The home 
was instantly surrounded by the National Guard 
and the police, who forced open the door and 
ascended to the third flat, the entrance to 
which they found strongly barricaded. Hav- 
ing at length broke down the barriers and got 
in, they fotind the implement of destruction, 
but the assassin had oisappeared, and a cord 
suspended from the back window into the court 
of the building showed how he had escaped. 
He was seen, however, stealUiily making his 
way to the Rue des Fosses du Temple; the 
track of blood marked his steps ; he was pur- 
sued and arrested. When taken, he was se- 
verely wounded, and covered with blood, from 
the e^^cts of the explosion; so that he most 
have possessed great resolution to let himself 
down in such a state from a height so consider- 
able. His name was first given as Gerard, bat 
it was afterward found to 1^ Fieschi.* He wss 
a Corsican by birth, and a common mechanic 
in the neighborhood. The, machine bv which 
the massacre had been effected was found in 
one of the rooms fronting the Boulevard. It 
consisted of twenty-four musket-barrebs ar- 
ranged on an inclined plane, directed toward 
the street in such a way as to enfilade the cor 
t^ge as it passed along, and all going off at 
once. The match which had set them off was 
found still burning on the floor. Six of the 
barrels had burst &om the riolence of the ex- 
plosion, and occasioned the wounds found oa 
the prisoner : without doubt it was that acci- 
dent which saved the life of the t Monltevr, 
King.* The King and royal fam- July S0« i835; 
ily, who behaved with the great- ^■?.£?'^u 
est coolness on the occasion, after q^^^ y^n] 900, 
the wounded had been attended S04 i L Bimnc. 
to, and the dead removed, pur- iv. 4i8,47l. 

* Joeqth Fteachi was bom in the canloo of Vice, is 
Corelca, on the 3d December, 1790. Hie &tiier wts a 
ehepbeni, and be was tbe same at flrsi , bot soon Unn£ 
of the monotony of bis mountains, at eigbteen be eaterw 
tbe araiy, and was incorporated in the Corsican ie|*oii« 
in wbich be went through tbe campaign oT 1819 in Rus- 
sia, under General Fianoescbetti. Disbanded in 1814, he 
entered a prorincial regiment in Corsica, wbicb was d»* 
banded in 1815, and be tben joined tbe band wbicb ki- 
lowed tbe fbitunes of Murat in Calabria in tbat year, and 
on bis return to Corsica in 1816 was dismissed the army. 
After the Revotution of 18S0, be passed himself off for a 
poUtieal martyr, aod as sueh received employment fVom 
the new Government as a spy upon some of tlie poiitiral 
societies. Afterward be was employed in superlnteRdioi 
tbe formation of the aqueduct of Arcneil, and in that ca- 
pacity erabeuled tiie pay of the woriimen, and commlttM 
forgery to eonoeal it, in eonsequenoe of which be wts 
obliged to abscond, and look tbe name of Gerard, which 
be bore when he undertook the assassination of July.— 
See CAParious, Dix Ana de LemM PUItppe, vitt. a04, 909. 
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ta«cl tbeir wsj along the Bonlerards, and com- 
pleted the review amidst the enthtuiastic ap- 
plause of the mvltitiide. 

Hie King arrived at the Tnileries with a calm 
_^ Tiflage, which concealed the pro- 
Iwmmm ef- found emotions which agitated his 
feet produced heart. He now saw the crown of 
by this event thorns he had pat upon his head 
inrane. ^^en he supplanted Charles X. : 
what woold he have given now to exchange for 
its splendid anxieties the calm retreat of Nenil- 
ly, or the nnobtmsive splendor of the Palais 
Kojal ! But Uie thing was done, and could not 
be nndone; he had sown' the wind, and was 
doomed to reap the whirlwind. The first feel- 
ing of all was thankfhlness to Almighty God for 
the marvelous escape he had made. The Queen 
fell at the feet of the cross in her private on^ 
toiy, and returned fervent thanks to her patron 
aaint for the protection vouchsafed to her fam- 
ily ; and every thing was done which could tes- 
tify in the most public way the general grati- 
tude for the deliverance of the royu family from 
so imminent a danger. A solemn service was 
performed in Notre Dame, and in all the cathe- 
drals and churches of France, in token of the 
general thanksgiving,* in pursuance of a recom- 
mendation fh>m the King, which met with a re- 
sponsive echo in every generous bosom ; and the 
respectable of all classes, Legitimist and Repub- 
lican, hastened, many of them for the first time, 
to the Tuileries, to congratulate the sovereign on 
his wonderful escape. The throne of Louis Phi- 
lippe had never been so strengthened as it was by 
this infernal attempt ; and it afibrded another 
» Ann Hist V^^^^i "^® those of Charlotte Cor- 
xTiii. 904, seo; day, Louvel, and Sand, that nocause 
Cap. TiiL sosl is adranced, but generally essen- 
«"i ^ 47?^ *»*^y injured, by wicked means b^ 
^^ ^ ing emploved for its prosecution.^ 

The funeral of Marsnal Mortier and the oth- 
er victims of this execrable attempt 
y^;a^Qf took place on the 5th of August, 
Manbal Mor- and was conducted with extraordi- 
iierandtbe naiy magnificence. The procession 
aST r^**"*' «t out from the Church of St Paul, 

'* ' in the Rue Saint Antoine, and, fol- 

lowing the circuit of the Boulevards, and passing 
the scene of the murder, passed by the Rue Roy- 
ale, the Place and Bridge de la Concorde, to the 
Church of the Invalides, where the victims were 
to find their last restinff-place. Troops of the 
line and national guards lined the streets the 
whole way in dense array — the drums all muf- 
fied, the officers with the garb of mourning on 
their arm. Fourteen hearses conveyed the 
dead bodies of those killed, or who had died of 
their wounds. The first, which was surround- 
ed by maidens in white, bore the body of the 
girl of sixteen who had been killed ; the second, 

* '*La Providenee a detoornd lea eonpa qui noua 6tai- 
eat deatinea A noi H i mon flla. Mais si doqs da^ona 
remeitler Diea d*aToir protege noa Joan en d^eonceitant 
lea projeta dee aaaaaeins, que de regreta, que de larmea 
ne devona-noaa paa & eet Uloatre Martehal, A see nobles 
eompagnona d*annea, et i cea gto^renx eitoyena qne la 
mon a moiaeonnto tont amour de nooa. J'ai done & r6- 
elamer en leor ftvear lee sullVages que r6gliae accorde h 
tooa lea Chrttiena morta daaa eon aein. Alnei voua an- 
res & e^ldbrer, k eatte intention, an aanrlee Amdbre daaa 
tooiea lea dgliaea de votre dioeeae, et on To Deam aolennel, 
en aetkma de fr&ee pour la protection telatante dont Dieu 
nooa a eovrettM. Louie Pbilippb."— LeMre du Rm aux 
£viqm$ 4$ la JVaace, July Si; ManiUwrf Aagnat 1, 1633. 



that of a manied woman who had perished in 
the same way, was environed by married wo- 
men similariy clothed. The epaulette of the 
National Guard, placed on each of the six next 
which followed, indicated that it contained the 
remains of a citizen-soldier ; four others, each 
followed by a war-horse with arms reversed, be- 
tokened the military rank of the next victims. 
Lastly came the funeral car of Marshal Mortier, 
surrounded by all the pomp of earthly grand- 
eur, surmounted by the helmet and sword of the 
illustrious deceased, followed by his charger. 
Four Marshals of France on horseback held the 
comers of the pall. The procession was closed 
by the King's Ministers, the judges, magistrates, 
and dignitaries of France, deputations of the 
Peers and Deputies, and of all the constituted 
authorities and public bodies in Paris. Never 
was seen a more imposing array, or one which 
spoke more powerfully to we hearts of all class- 
es of the people. The ceremony of interment 
in the Church of the Invalides was conducted 
with similar magnificence, where the Archbish- 
op of Paris and clergy awaited them ; and the 
King and his two sons met the procession, and 
sprinkled holy water on the coffins before they 
were placed in their last resting-place. The 
guns of the Invalides fired every five minutes 
from the time the mournful proces- __ 
sion entered the building ; and ^JS^e iSb 
among the half million of persons Ann. Hiat * 
who, from first to last, witnessed xviu 970,S7S, 
the spectacle, there were few whose JJy* *^' *^» 
eyes were not sufiused with tears.' 

When apprehended, and asked whether he 
had any accomplices, Fieschi re- ^ 

plied that he had none, and that Trial and eze- 
the whole was his own doing. He cation of tba 
persisted in this statement repeat- 5""*f"'*^- 
edly when examined before the ^•*'* **» *^- 
madstrates. The magnitude of the preparations 
made, however, and Uie expense of the infernal 
machine, clearly indicated the aid of other par- 
ties; and it was universally believed that he 
was the agent merely of some of the secret so- 
cieties, by whom the plot had really been con- 
ducted. The police, accordingly, were indefat- 
igable in their searches, especially among those 
connected with the Liberal press ; even Armand 
Carrel was arrested, though his open and in- 
trepid character forbade the idea of his being 
involved in secret assassination. At length a 
clew to the accomplices was discovered, and 
early in the following year Fieschi and four 
other persons were brought to trial before the 
Chamber of Peers. Fieschi, and two others, 
named Morey and Pepin, were conricted, and 
sentenced to death. They all belonged to the 
most depraved and dangerous class in Paris-— 
that class which, hanging about the lower thea- 
tres, and having no settled employment, spent 
their time alternately in the embraces of court- 
esans and the conclaves of secret societies. 
One of the former, as revolting in figure as de- 
praved in character, attended Fieschi at his 
trial, and bore a prominent part in his declara- 
tions. They all three suffered early on Uie 
morning of 19th February, with the stoicism 
characteristic of their age and tuconiteor 
ooimtiy — a poor atonement for peb. so, 1636 ; 
fourteen innocent lives sacrificed Cu.viU.SM, 
to their machinations.* ^^ 
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This frightful cfttastroplie suggested to all the 
35 absolute necessity of some eddi- 

gpeeeh of M. tional laws against the secret soci- 
de Broidie on eties, and the oflfenses of the press, 
Sn^Sf*^"^" ^ *^® incessant action of which 
new law of re- aU these attempts, so fatal to the 
pieHion. peace of society, were to be traced. 
Auf. 15. rj^^ measures of Govemment to 

meet the evils were introduced by a speech of 
M. de BiogUe, which, like those of Lord 6r^ 
and Sir R. Peel on the disorders of Ireland, 
threw an important li^t on the social condition 
of France at this period. **The eril,** said he, 
** is real ; the crime is avowed : is it one of those 
against which society can shut its eyes ? Ask the 
massacre of 26th July if it is so. A man has 
been found — men have been found — ^who knew 
the King only by the execrable falsehoods of 
the press of a neighboring conntTT and of that of 
France, conduct^ by persons who never knew 
the King, who never saw him, but who^ on the 
faith of that press, considered him a character 
so abominable that it would be a meritorious 
work to purge the earth of hispresence. These 
men have come to regard the King as so execra- 
ble, that they regarded it as a meritorious work 
to destroy him, even though in doing so they 
might annihilate at the same time hundreds of 
men, women, and children. Read the revolu- 
tionary journals since that event ; see what in- 
tensity of hatred they reveal in their bosoms. 
With what complacency do they calculate that 
a few feet, a few inches more, and a whole dy- 
nasty was destroyed. Have they not declared 
that, after such an escape, the Republic may 
well take courage, and that it accepted the bap- 
tism of assassination. Well, gentlemen, let us 
see what the law will produce. Suppose the 
King entirely irresponsible, and that we must 
answer for every thing — where will the evil be? 
where will it be for honorable men of all par- 
ties, for the most opposite to each other, pro- 
vided their opinions are sincere? If there is 
any one who, out of this assembly, claims the 
right of insulting the King, insulting the Char- 
ter, insulting the public morality, let him show 
himself and your indignation will be his an- 
swer. 

** Eveiy par^, every interest, loses by the nn- 
bridled license of the press which now 

ConUnaed P^^^i^* '^^ Administration loses 
by it, for it is perpetually obliged to 
recur to first principles, and waste, in defend- 
ing the foundation of government, the time 
which should be consecrated to the progress of 
society, and the material and moral interests of 
the nation. The nation loses most of all, for it 
is entirely forgotten in the midst of that enven- 
omed stnfe of parties ; and yet it has establish- 
ed the present Crovemment, with the precise 
view that they should not be neglected, and that 
it might keep pace with and satisfy the ardent 
desire for industry and prosperity which pre- 
sages such great destinies. That those great 
destinies will one day be realized, we have nev- 
er ceased to hope ; for a religious and moral re- 
action, a feeling of the necessity of order, be- 
gins to show itself; and in this mighty work of 
moral regeneration, society calls to its aid the 
support of power to shield it against the subverf- 
ive influences. That is the moment to lend to 
it the succor of legislation. In the midst of a 



violent and universal crisis, the remedies suited 
to a period of peace and trammillity are pofwer- 
less — ^when cafan is re-established, they are. nse- 
less. It is when enlightened opinion, and the 
best interests of society, maintain a painful con- 
test with the intestine passions which convnbe 
it, that it becomes us to aid the moral travail 
of the world ; it is then that we should cut short 
the pains which society, lefi to its own resources, 
woiud long have to endure in Uie midst of uni- 
versal suffering, and for which no remedy could 
perhaps be found but in a universal overthrow, 
in which liberty itself would be the first to per- 
ish. 

''Whatever may be the insoknoe of parties, 
however dangerous they may still be, 
they are conquered ; they no l^«er conSned. 
bid us defiance, but they still subsist, 
and every day reveals more of the mischief 
which they do, and, still more, have done. Ev- 
ery where the disastrous traces of their passage 
are to be seen. They have thrown a poison 
into men's minds, which is far from being ex- 
pelled. The prejudices they have difiiised, the 
passions they have awakened, the vices they 
have caused, still ferment; and if at this mo- 
ment the reign of insurrection has ceased, the 
moral revolt still subsists. An exaltation of 
mind without limit as without end, a mortal 
hatred for social order, a feverish desire to over- 
turn at all hazards, a blind hope to succeed in 
the attempt, a profound irritation at failure, im- 
placable humiliation of deceived vanity, shame 
at yielding, thirst of vengeance — ^these are the 
feeungs which remain in the breasts of the sedi- 
tious minorities whom society has subdued, but 
by no means conquered. Is it not a fact im- 
printed in characters of Uood in our streets, that 
under the fire of a hostile press, under the cease- 
less action of barbarous theories and atrocious 
calumnies, there has been formed in the lower 
strata of society — there, where meet gross pas- 
sions with violent intelligences, neither of which 
can endure restraint — a militia of men capable 
of undertaking any thing, at once fanatical and 
perverse, ready at any moment for revolt, and 
where political parricide finds arms with weap- 
ons in their hands at all times ready for insur- 
rection? 

''Revolt is the enemy which the glorious 
Revolution of July bore in its bosom. 
We have combated it under all forms, n^^^A^ 
in all fields. It began by raising in 
front of the tribune, rival tribunes from whence 
it might dictate its insolent determinations and 
sanguinary caprices. We have demolished these 
factious tribunes, we have shut up Uie clubs; 
for the first time we have muzzled the monster. 
Upon this it descended into the streets; yon 
have seen it hurtle against the gates of the 
King's palace with bared arms, shouting, vocif- 
erating, and hoping to domineer over all by 
fear. We have met it face to face, with the 
law in our hand ; we have dispersed its assem- 
blages, we have made it re-enter its den. Next 
it organized itself in secret societies, in perma- 
nent conspiracies, in living plots. With the 
law in our hand, we have dusolved the anarch- 
ical societies, arrested their chiefs, scattered 
their bravoes. After having repeated]^ given 
us battle, it has been as often defeated, dragged 
by the heels through the streetSi despite its 
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clamor, to reoeWe due chtttisement al the hands 
of justice. Now it has fled to its last refuge ; it 
has sought an asjlnm in the factions press ; it 
has son^t to intrench itself behind the sacred 
ri^rht of discussion, which the Charter has guar- 
anteed to all Frenchmen. It is there that — like 
the wretch of whom histoiy has preserved the 
name, who poisoned the waters of a populous 
city— it poisons every day the fountains of hu- 
man intelligence, the channels in which truth 
should circulate, and pours its venom into all 
minds. We propose to attack it in its last 
•sylnm ; we tear from its visage its last mask, 
and after having conquered it in material strife 
without infringing .personal liberty, we shall 
subdue the licentiousness without infringing on 
the legitimate liberty of language. Should we 
succeed, as succeed I trust we shall, with your 
assistance, come what will, we shall have dis- 
charged our dtt^. Should the King in his wis- 
dom caU other men to the direction of afiairs ; 
should yon, from motives which we shall always 
respect, withdraw the confidence you have hith- 
erto reposed in us ; should we fall from our own 
fault, or without it, it matters not. When the 
hour of our retreat has sounded, we shall cany 
1 Honitear, ^^^ ^^^ ^ i^^ private life the proud 
Au. 18, conviction of having exercised power 
if^*^?S.' ^^ '^ conscientious and courageous 
318; 1^9 ; spirit ; we shall carry with us the con- 
Cap. viU. . sciousness of having done nothing for 
SU, MT. ounelves, but all for our country.*** 
No one acquainted with the state of France 

at this period could deny that there 
Ans^rof ^'^ much truth in these eloquent 
M.Armuid Words. Unfortunately for the orators, 
Carrel and however, it was exactly what had been 
m^na* "^^ ^^* years before, in the mani- 
'°"'^* fcsto, in 1880, setting forth the rea- 

sons fbr the Ordonnances of the Polignac Ad- 
ministration, drawn by M. de Chantelauze, and 
a Aaie e. ^^ acting on which the men com- 
zvii. ^ 54^ posing the present government had 
M demanded their heads.* The orators 

on the other side, whether in the Chamber or 
at the bar (for all State trials at this period were 
political debates), did not fail to take advantage 
of this circumstance, and keenly reproached the 
Grovemment for attacking a movement at the 
head of which they had formerly been found 
themselves. **The Revolution of July," said 
M. Armand Carrel and M. Lamartine, *'has 
been much praised for its clemency, and cer- 
tainly we are not those who would make that 
clemency a matter of reproach ; for if we coun- 
seled vigor, we counseled at the same tipne hu- 
manity. But posterity will not fail to reproach 
it with its inconceivably infatuated trust. Hard- 
ly had it escaped from the bayonets of the Swiss, 
when it fell into that alliance which is now 
stifling it. We have had our share in the gen- 
eral fault, and we are now bearing the punish- 
ment of our inexperienced courage. What re- 
mains to us now of the victoiy of July, of that 
immortal triumph, but the tricolor flag, which 
to all appearance will soon be torn fh>m our 
grasp? 
«* Imprudent and young that we were the day 

alter the victory ! we had our eyes fixed 
Contlnoed ^^ ^^ future, and we never thought 

of securing our point of departure! 
We advanced to new conquests, dreamed of 



iresh victories, and already the reforms we had 
gained have slipped from our hands. There is 
nothing they will not dare, nothing attempt 
It is thus that we have seen, during the state 
of siege in Paris, political writers given up to 
police serseants, the sanctity of domicile uni- 
versally violated, secret correspondence seized 
and published ; association, the principle of pro- 
tection of the weak against the strong, the suf- 
ferers against the oppressors, denounced as a 
State crime. It is by these means that we have 
been stripped, one by one, of all our liberties, 
either of tnought, writing, or action, and pun- 
ished in our persons and our property fpr having 
wished to preserve the existence of a jonrufd 
from whence has come the first call of the house 
of Orleans. 

^* It is in vain that reference is made to the 
licentiousness of the press to justify 
these measures for the annihilation continued 
of its liberty. Freedom, difficult with 
it, is impossible without it. We must bear with 
its excesses, or abandon all hope of freedom. 
Ton must conquer it by patting it in the wrong, 
but it is a senseless attempt to think of extin- 
guishing it, which can not fail to recoil upon 
those who engage in it. Such an attempt IcueuIs 
nations back ; it leads to Moscow or to Prague, 
by the path of blind tyranny, or by that of revolt. 
Look around you ; where are the ruins in society 
of which we hear so much? The throne has 
been overturned ; it is restored. The good citi- 
zens were scattered, and trembled after a victory 
which had taught the people their strength ; they 
have been rallied under the standard of the Na- 
tional Guard, and form the redoubtable army to 
which the defense of order is intrusted. The 
army was dissolved, and now it numbers four 
hundred thousand men, united as one man. 
Property was threatened, and now property has 
swallowed up every thing, even the electoral 
rights, which it is not entitled to engross ex- 
clusively. The Archbishop's palace was pil- 
laged, and now the temples are restored, and 
filled with the faithful, who recognize a common 
origin for morality and reUgion. Your elections 
^ere once delivered up to the gales of extreme 
faction ; and now all returns, from the Cham- 
ber of Deputies to the humblest magistracy, are 
in the hands of men of property. Revolt was 
once rife in the streets, and now order and pro- 
priety reign in them ; and if a fearful crime has 
been committed, it has filled all France with 
horror and execration. Royalty itself, so often 
assailed, so often dragged in the mire by the 
journals, what has it lost in the strife? I ask 
those who have witnessed the last atrocious at- 
tempt, has not the Sovereign become aggrand- 
ized amidst dangers, and honored the govern- 
ment by his tang froid in peril, and the solici- 
tude he has evinced for others? 

** The Polignac Ministry attempted to efi*ect Uie 
counter-revolution by ordonnances; 
you are seeking to do the same thing concluded, 
by laws. Is the Chamber prepared 
to second such an attempt? The future of the 
country is iTi your hands ; with a single word 
yon can cure the evil, and appease all disquie- 
tudes. Reject the proposed laws as unconstitu- 
tional. Overturn the Ministry which, by its 
own admission, has come to such a point that it 
can not govern but by a violation of the consti- 
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tntion. Unite with as in supplicating the sov- 
ereign to choose a new Ministiy among those 
who, better instructed in the wants of the coun- 
tiy^ may succeed, by means of clemency and 
conciliation, in calming the passions; among 
&ose who, respecting legal right, may govern 
by conforming to the Charter, not violating it; 
among those who, believing in the eternal law 
of progress, may introduce with prudence the 
ameliorations which the nation demands, and 
,M^«u«« who will not prolong beyond the 
Aug. 13-17, limits which wisdom prescnbes, a re- 
ins . Ann! sistance which it is sometimes neces- 
m^iV'^'* ^^^ ^ oppose to too vehement im- 
**• '" paUence."* 
The laws brought forward by the Ministry to 
43, combat the evils which they so elo- 
PrapoMd quently deplored, consisted of three 
l*^*- parts, and were, upon the whole, less 
violent than in the circumstances might have 
been eicpected. By the first, the Minister of 
Justice was authorized, should circumstances 
demand it, to form as many juiy-courts as might 
be deemed necessary, and various abbreviations 
of the forms of procedure were introduced. 
Power was also given to the presidents of these 
courts to take such of the accused as might dis- 
turb the proceedings out of court, and proceed 
in their absence. The second authorized juries 
to convict by a majority of eight to seven, and 
enjoined secrecy on the votes given. The third, 
which excited the most violent opposition, de- 
clared any offense against the person of the 
Sovereign, or the monarchical principle, by the 
way of publication, punishable by imprisonment 
and a fine from 10,000 to 50,000 francs (£400 
to £2000). It forbade the citizens, under severe 
penalties, to take the name of Republicans, to 
mix up the King*s name in political discussions, 
to express wishes for the destruction or abroga- 
tion of the monarchical regime, or wishes for 
the restoration of the exiled family, to publish 
the names of jurymen before or after, or collect 
subscriptions in aid of a condemned journal. 
Editors were laid under an obligation to reveal 
the authors of articles prosecuted, and during 
their imprisonment they were deprived of the 
direction of their respective journals. No draw- 
ing, no emblem, no engraving, was to be exposed 
to sale without having been sanctioned by the 
censors; and their authority was also required 
for any new piece on the theatre or opera stage. 
« A Hist ^^ cautions to be found by journalists 
xtUI. 304 might be increased to the enormous 
307 ;'l. ' amountoflOO,000 francs (£4000\ and 
r%'*4*tt^ it was required to be paid in cash, not 
' ' rentes, or other securities.* 
Considered in themselves, there could be no 
44^ doubt that these restrictions were 
Which pan abundantly severe, and that they 
both Cham- opened a door which, in the hands of 
^''* unscrupulous prosecutors and astute 

judges, might with ease lead to the entire de- 
stmction of freedom either in thought or expres- 
sion. Under the vague expression of these laws, 
which furnished incitements to crime without 
any overt acts, there was scarcely «ny political 
discussion, if adverse to the Government, which 
might not be rendered amenable to punishment. 
So strong was the sense in the Chamber of the 
necessity of the case, and so general the convic- 
tion that it was to the licentiousness of the press 



that all the evils under whidi society lahored 
were to be ascribed, that, though strongly op- 
posed alike by the Royalists, headed by Mil 
Benyer and Rover-CoUard, and the Republicans 
led by Lamarttne and Odillon Barrot, the co- 
ercive measures passed both Chambers by laige 
majorities. That in the Depnties was 226 to 
153 on the most trying question; i Ann. Hist 
that on the laws relating to Uie press, xviu. 335, 
in the Peers, 101 to 20. > ^^' 

The year 1886 opened under the most favor- 
able auspices for the King and the ^ 
Court parUr. The massacre of impravcdcoa- 
Fieschi had done that which five ditiooortbe 
years of incessant efibrU on the p"^*™™f" 
part of Government, and ttie Uyo- " "P""* ^^ 
nets of 500,000 national guards, had been un- 
able to effect. Atrocious crime had here, as 
ever, defeated its own object ; the reaction had 
become so strong that it had turned only to the 
profit of the party against which it had been di- 
rected. The religious section of the cominn- 
nity saw in the marvelous escape of the King and 
royal family the evident finger of Providence 
for the protection of the monarchy ; the Doc- 
trinaires and philosophers beheld in the crime 
of Fieschi the inevitable result of the anarch- 
ical principles which had so long distracted so- 
ciety, and kept open the wounds of the Revo- 
lution ; the burgeoisie, without troubling them- 
selves either with religion or philosophy, were 
keenly alive to the dimgers which threatened 
themselves from the conspiracies of the ansrrh- 
ists, and beheld with dismay a long perspective 
of lessened sales, and ultimate bankruptcy, re- 
sulting from the machinations of the secret so- 
cieties. Thus all parties, though from different 
motives, concuned in giving support, in the 
mean time, to the monarehy ; and the King bsd 
to thank the murder of Marshal Mortier, and the 
infernal machine of Fieschi, for having steered 
him through shoals in which, with all ^ 
his prudence and power, he might 1^.4^^'^. 
otherwise have suffered shipwreck.* 

Another circumstance, arising from extrsne- 
ous causes, came into operation at 46. 
this period, and powerfully contrih- Inereaaed 
uted to give a new direction to cen- EJJSJ"2i? 
eral thought, and turn individual befinninf of 
ambition into another channel than the railway 
those of political change or revolu- mania, 
tion. Great and long unknown prosperitjr hsd 
now begun to set in in both France and England, 
the natural result in both of increased confidence 
in the Grovemment, and enlaiged operations in 
the transactions of commerce. During the long 
and dreary years, in both, which had succeeded 
the Revolution of 18S0 and the Reform convul- 
sion, trade had been so much checked, and con- 
sumption so materially reduced, that when con- 
fidence began to be restored, purchases to re- 
commence, and capital to emerge firom its places 
of concealment, a general rush to speculation 
and enjoyment took place. It was like the uni- 
versal thirst after pleasure which followed the 
long and dreaiy night of the Reign of Terror on 
the fall of Robespierre. Four uncommonly fine 
seasons in succession had reduced the price of 
provisions to nearly one half its former level in 
both countries, and, by reducing the importa- 
tion of grain to a trifle, had entirely closed the 
chief drain which^ in periods of peace, carried 
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off the precioai metab from those wealthy and 
long-established communities. Thus real cap- 
ital was alrandant, and paper capital, fonnded 
on credit, and supported bj a plentiful issue of 
paper cnrrency, was still more abundant ; and 
speculation in railwajs, joint-stock companies, 
and joint undertakings of erery kind, became 
extremely common. The public funds rapidly 
rote; the Three per Cents, which had been 76 
in January, were at 80 in December; bank 
shares had risen from 1756 to 2145 in the 
course of the year; the revenue for 1886, for 
the first time since 1890, was superior to the 
expenditure, the former being 1,000,700,000 
fimncs (X40,028,000), the latter 999,467,000 
(£39,960,000X leaving a small balance at the 
credit of the Exchequer. The imports and ex- 
ports, which had been very depressed in 1888 
and 1884, became much more abundant in 1835 
and 1836;* and speculation, outstripping the 
progress of real profit, opened to the ardent 
, j^jyj ^j^ imaginations of the people the pros- 
xTiii. 38, 49, pects of future and unbounded gain, 
App. (Doe. which soon, like a fever, seized upon 
^*^^* and carried away all classes.^ 

But while every thing smiled on the mon- 
.j archy, it was far otherwise with its 
Fin or the Prime Minister; and already every 
Duke de thing announced the approaching fall 
Brofite. oftheDukedeBroglie. He had been 
Jan. 14. selected by the King as a sort of com- 
promise between the contending parties, and 
though he had conducted himself with firmness 
and abiliQr, so far as the internal direction of 
afiairs was concerned, he had failed to concili- 
ate either the King or the Foreign Ministers. 
The former was disconcerted by his dogmatical 
manner and arrogant assumption of the lead, 
which was by no means in accordance with the 
supreme direction of affairs to which he himself 
aspired. The Foreign Ministers distrusted him, 
as neither decidedly pronounced for the aristo- 
cratic or the popular party ; they did not know 
whether or not he was to be relied on. M. Thiers 
and M. Guicot, perceiving this, and being sensi- 
ble that the Duke de Broglie could not long re- 
tain his position as Prime Minister, were secret- 
ly taking measures to undermine him, when the 
catastrophe was accelerated by an unforeseen 
event. On the 14th January, 1886, M. Her- 
mann, the Minister of Finance, in bringing for- 
ward the budget for 1837, ventured, of his own 
authority, wiwout the concurrence of the Cab- 
inet, to broach the dangerous assertion that the 
moment was favorable for the reduction of the 
interest of the national debt.t This proposal 

* ExpoETS AND Imposts pbom France. 

Bsporto ( fraaet). laipovli ( tnmea). 

* 1834 714,705,000 780,194,000 

1835 834,432,000 760,726,000 

183« 961,864,000 005,575,000 

^Ann. Hiwt., xviU. 40, 48 ; zlx. 73 ; xz. 74. 

t " Poiitiquement, Messieiira, est-il besoin de aignaler 
Teffec mofBl qae la rddoction de I'interdt de la dette pro- 
dnirait au detaora ? Qol oseralt doater encore dea reaaour- 
cea et dea deatin^ea de la France, ai on la voyalt r6aaair 
pen sprte nne Revolution ^a una entrepriae qoi marque 
le terme le plua ^levd dn crMit national ? Nona n'ouUlona 
naa que de noa Jonra le credit dnaneier aeit d*appui h 
iMnfloenoe politique : ear le erMlt eat nne arme anaal ; at 
cette anne aucun paya ne la devralt poaaider plna fbrte 
que la France. La rMnction de I'interfit aeerourait noa 
reaaoureea : r6conomie qui en aerait le fVuit asaurerait 
I'equilibre de noa finaneea, et none pennettralt de fonder 
pour lea entrepriaea d'atiltt6 g6n6rale nn ayatdme d*en- 



eouragament qui donnerait nne nouveUe et pniaaante im- 
pulaion aaxprofr^ade la richeaae." — Ann. Hist.,xix. 33. 



threw the Prime Minister into the utmost em- 
barrassment ; for the question of the reduction 
of the rentiers had alwavs been a trying one for 
the French administrations, and more than one 
had been dissolved from the collision of inter- 
ests which it occasioned. He accordingly dis- 
claimed the proposal, veiling his indecision under 
an ambiguous declaration that Grovem- j^^ ^g 
ment intended to bring forward a pro- 
posal on the subject at some future period, 
though not this session, but that the precise 
time was not yet fixed, and that it would de- 
pend on circumstances.* In consequence of 

this schism, M. Hermann resigned, , i^^^,, 

J , , ' . ^ L _i V Monltenr, 

and his resignation having been j^n. ig, i836 ; 

accepted, M. de Argout was ap- An. Hiat. xix. 

pointed Minister of I^nance in his '?A^o^Jf; 
stead.* ▼"*• 379, 381. 

The change of the Finance Minister, howev- 
er, only a<houmed, it did not re- 43. 
move the difficulty. Great inter- Inereaaingdif- 
ests were at stake on both sides ; *JJJ|2o**'ofre- 
for, on the one hand, the necessi- JS^iono^tha 
tons state of the exchequer, owing intereat of tbe 
to the vast national armaments ^^• 
which were kept up, rendered a reduction in 
the interest of the public debt, if it could be ef- 
fected, extremely desirable ; and on the other, 
the number of persons interested in preventing 
any fall in their incomes, derived from this 
source, was so considerable that it was a dan^ 
gerous thing for any Administration to provoke 
3ieir hostility. The saving to be effected by the 
proposed reduction was no less than 25,000,000 
francs (£1,000,000) a year ; and to a Chamber 
deeply impressed with economical ideas, this was 
a temptation not to be resisted. On the other 
hand, the rents inscribed on the Grtmd Uvre 
amounted to 140,000,000 francs (£5,600,000), 
and this sum was divided among no less than 
298,000 holders of stock, being on an average 
only 478 francs (£19) a year each.f It was ev- 
idently, therefore, a question of great difficulty, 
and the schism on the subject in the Cabinet 
was but the index, as is generally the case, to 
the corresponding division in society. The ques- 
tioUn however, once mooted, could no longer be 
avoided ; for Uie finance committee of the Cham« 
ber, to whom the matter had been remitted, de- 
cided, by a majority of 28 to 18, in favor of the 
reduction ; and the secretary to the committee, 
M. Gouin, brought forward a proposal in its 
name, which was, to convert the 5 per cent, into 
either a 4 or 3 per cent., providing to the dis- 
sentient holders of the stock certain annuities 

* *' On noua demande a'll eat dana I'lntentlon da Gou- 
vemeroent de propoaer la meanre. Je r^nda, Non : eat- 
ee Clair I On dit qne mea reponaea ne aont paa dairea. 
Eh bien, Je dia que ^intention dn Gouvernement n'eat 
point de propoaer ia mesnre dana cette Seaaion. On me 
demande & quelle 4poquef Je r^ponda qu^ancua Gou- 
vernement aage, ancun Gonvemement aena^, ne pent 
prendre un engagement qneloonque aur une 6poque ouei- 
conque. C*eat une queation d'opportunit^ qui depend dea 
eirconsianoea."— Jfom/eur, Jan. 19, 1836; Ann. Hist., 
xix. 37. 

t M. Thiera atated some very important and intereaUnc 
fltcu, in thia debate, on the comparatiTe holdera of French 
and Engliab atock : 

" « La gnad litre,' dlaalt 11, * eat oomme le aol Franca 
tri»4ivla6. Voiei I'fitat du Grand Uvre Fran^aia et la 
dette puMique d*Angleterre en 1830. 

"•En Angleterre 700,000,000 (£98,000,000) et S70.000 
partiea prenantea. En France 140,000,000 (i:5,600,000) 
et 993,000 partiea prenantea. C*eat rimage du aol Anglaia 
et de la grand propri6t6 Anglalae.' "— ulna. Hist., xix. 
43, 44. 
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in Ilea of their claims on the GoTeniment. 
This proposal excited the utmost interest in the 
Chamber and the conntrjr, for it was well known 
that the fate of the Ministry hung upon its de- 
cision, and that it was to become £e great turn- 
1 xnn. Hist, ix^g-point, both in the sti&e of par- 
xlx. 37, 39 ; ties and the division of social inter- 

£SP'J?' ^^ ^^ ^^ ensuing session of the 
'^ ^- LegisUture.* 
On the part of the committee of the Cham- 
^g her, it was argued bj M. Gouin, its 

Aisuinento in secretary and the reporter : " It is 
ftTorofibere- in order to force the Government 
f "teraii.**'^ ***• to break silence on this momentous 
subject that the Chamber have 
brought forward the present proposition, in 
which the holders of stock on the one side, and 
the mass of the community on the other, are so 
deeply interested. The reduction of the 5 per 
cents is a measure at once legal, just, useful, 
and o]>portune. 'In the question between the 
stockholder and the public, all the advantages 
have hitherto been on the side of the former. 
The law has declared his title indefeasible, and 
extmpted it from everv species of taxation. Is 
that not enough ? ana is it necessary, in addi- 
tion, to renounce forever a liberation from the 
burden of interest which can alone alleviate the 
burden of the debt to the public ? Matters have 
come to that point, that it is absolutely neces- 
sary to re-estabUsh an eqnilibriimi between the 
receipts and expenses, instead of a deficit of 
15,000,000 or 20,000,000 francs (£600,000 or 
X800,000), which now exists. The Chamber 
has been long amused with statements of great 
economical measures, which have turned out 
rather an augmentation of expense. New taxes 
are impossible ; they would cease to be produc- 
tive. Here is a measure of economy which goes 
to save 25,000,000 francs (£1,000,000) yearly, 
and which would at once restore the finances. 
No time can be imagined so favorable for this 
great measure as the present, when the nation 
enjoys externally profound peace, when internal 
tranquillity prevails, and abundant harvests for 
several years have spread contentment through 
all classes of the conununity. The details of 
the measure, and the nature of the indemnity 
to be given to the stockholders, may be the suh- 
s xnn. Hist. J^^ ^^ ^^'^^ consideration ; but the 
xix. 38, 80; Chamber should not lose a day in 
Moniteur, recognizing the principle of the con- 
Feb. 5, 1836. version."* 

On the other hand, it was contended by M. 
50 Delessert: ''It is not necessary to 
Answer for discuss the right of Government to 
j^ j^k- effect such a reduction as is now pro- 
"• posed in perpetual annuities; al- 
though, when the same question was discussed 
in 1824 and 1825, it was seriously doubted by 
General Foy, and the most eminent of the Op- 
position of that period, whether Government 
had any such right, especially in regard to the 
original holders of the 3 per cents consolidated, 
seeing they have already undergone a reduction 
of two-thirds of their stock in 1797. But with- 
out pleading the case so high, it seems sufficient 
to observe, that the advantages of the proposed 
measure have been very much exaggerated, and 
its evils diminished. The entire saving, sup- 
posing the 5 per cents all reduced to 4, would 
only be 21,000,000 francs (£840,000), not 



25,000,000; and at what price woold this re- 
duction be effected? By cutting off a fifth of 
the income of 180,000 proprietors, and stripping 
them, on an average, of 100 francs (£4) a year, 
and leaving them only 400 francs to spend. 
And who compose the class whom it is thus 
proposed peculiarly to tax ? Old men, widows, 
orphans, and minors, who have expended their 
little all on government securities, and who now 
are to meet with this return for having come for- 
ward to support it in perilous time& Possibly 
a year hence, should external and internal peace 
continue so long, it may be possible to effect 
something of the kind ; but at pres- | Moniteur 
ent we are much too near the period Feb. 6, 1836 ; 
of insurrection, infernal machines, Ann. Hist, 
and conspiracies, to attempt it."* **** *®' **■ 

The question derived its principal importance 
from its being understood that it 
was the touchstone of the Admin- j. . ^'- . 
istration. It was no secret that the the Miniiten 
King was adverse to the conversion, on the mbjeet, 
at least at that time, as likely to ^^l<^^ *> 
breed dissatisfaction, and possibly tSe mMneml 
insurrection, in the capital; and and leads to 
the Ministers unanimously adhered ^^^ ^^'*- 
to this opinion at the existing time, p^,^'. 
Their decided opinion was ex- 
pressed to be — Ist. That the measure proposed 
was well founded in right ; 2d. That it invoked 
a resource considerable, and worthy of being 
taken into consideration, though less than what 
was generallv supposed ; 8d. That it would iu- 
evitably be brought about in time; but, 4tb. 
That at the present moment it was dangerous, 
if not impracticable, and likely, in the highest 
degree, to impair the internal tranquillity and 
external credit of France. Their decision, 
therefore, was, in the mean time, against enter- 
taining the measure. On the other hand, as the 
propo^ was founded on the report of the com- 
mittee of the Chamber, passed by a large ma- 
jority, it was evident that a direct collision be- 
tween the executive and the Legislature had 
taken place, which could not be avoided but by 
one or other of them being overthrown. The 
utmost anxiety was felt for the result. The 
vote was taken on the question, whether the 
proposal should immediately be taken into con- 
sideration, or adjourned; and the former was 
carried, amidst extreme agitation, by a major- 
ity of TWO — the numbers being 191 to 192. 
The whole Ministers immediately , jK^nitenr, 
resigned, and the King, having no peb. 7. It36; 
other resource, Accepted the resig- Ann. Hist. 
nations.* ^- *^' " 

The King had considerable difficulty in form- 
ing a Cabinet, as might have been ^ 
anticipated, when the former one f^ew Mlnia- 
had been displaced by a vote of the try : M. 
Chamber in opposition to his wishes TniewPrem- 
and its unanimous opinion. It was ^' 
evidently necessary to take the Premier from 
the Centre, as it was the junction of that body 
with the I^ft which had caused the overthrow 
of the former Administration. Great difficul- 
ties were, however, experienced in the selection 
— to such a degree, indeed, that on the loth 
February the former Ministers were all offi- 
cially siunmoned to the palace, which seemed 
to indicate that their resignations would not be 
finally accepted. A list of the new Cabinet, 
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with Comit Mol^ at its head, was for some days 
in drcalation ; hat at length, after an interreg> 
nam of abore a fortnight, the names of the new 
Ministers appeared officially in the eolnmns of 
the Afomiteur. M. Thiers was President of the 
Council and Minister of Foreign Affairs ; and 
the other Ministers bespoke a combination of 
parties, in which the Centre predominated, but 
in which the anion of men of different princi- 
ples was so evident, that no long endurance 
could be anticipated for this more than any 
other coalition.* The step toward democracy, 
, Koniuiir however, was very apparent ; the 
Peb.93,i8S6; aristocratic element was entirely 
AaB.Hiat.xu! excluded, and the philosophic con- 

•?r'J^*^ servatism of M. Guizot no longer 
vin. 3W, 3IH. jj^ ^ pj^^ .jj ^^^ Cabinet.* 

M. Thiers, who thus at the age of forty was 

53, to be Prime Minister, and at the same 

Political time Foreign Minister of France, was 

^"Jf^'^^f undoubtedly a very remarkable man. 

Tiiww. j^^ ^^g^ ^^^jj jjj revolutionary times, 

raises himself with no other aid but that of his 
own talents to such an eminence, who is not so. 
He is not, however, a great man : had he been 
such, he never would, in all probability, have 
attained that eminence ; or if he had, he would 
speedily have lost it. He was not a man of 
original thought, settled conviction, or unbend- 
ing character ; ^ere is no trace of the former 
to be found in his speeches or writings, or of 
the two latter in the various phases of his po- 
litical career. But it was the very absence of 
these commanding qualities which occasioned 
his political success. It is in serious crises only, 
such as brought forward Mr. Pitt on one side, and 
Napoleon on the other, that really great men ob- 
tain or can keep the lead : in ordinary times they 
are shipwrecked by their own greatness-^ they 
fall from their lofty and independent charac- 
ter. Like Mr. Burke, they possess the solitary 
independence of real genius : they may direct 
future ages, but they will seldom rule the pres- 
ent. To attain and retain political power, the 
mind must be much more supple and accom- 
modating : it must be equal to affairs, not above 
them — abreast of the age, not in advance of it. 
M. Thiers was a great political borrower and 
critic, rather than a great statesman ; 
CoatiniMd. '^^ ^^ peculiarity appears not less 
' in his vmtings than his career. Like 
Sir R. Peel in politics, he was a "huge appro- 
priation clause," and largely imported the laeas 
of others when it suited his purpose to adopt 
them : like Lord Jefibey in discoursing, he en- 
larged with admirable felicity on these adopted 
views, and from the very circumstance of their 
being adopted, and therefore not original, gen- 
erally carried the majority with him. The ma- 
. jority of men are always directed by the orig- 
inal ideas of the ffnat of the past, not the pres- 
ent generation. He had vast powers of amplifi- 
cation and illustration, prodigious fecundi^ of 
language, and occasionally, when warmed in de- 
bate, rose to a very high, though n^t the high- 

* The Mioiatry of fSd of Febmaiy was aa fbliowa : 
PfMident of ihfi CoaneU and Foreign Afialra, M. Thiers ; 
Keeper of the Seala and Minister of Jnstice, M. Sauxet ; 
Minister ofthe Intttior, M. Montallvet ; ofCommerce and 
Pal)iie Works, M. Paasy : of PaMic Inatroction, M. Pelet 
de LoUn ; of War, Marshal Maison ; ofthe Marine, Ad- 
miral Diiperr^ ; of Finanoe, M. d*Argoiit.~Afofit<air, 8Sd 
February, 16M. 



est strain of eloquence. He was often incon- 
sistent in principle, never in ambition. Hold- 
ing a middle place as the leader of the Left 
Centre, or more Liberal section of the support- 
ers of the Revolution of July, he inclined some- 
times to the one, and sometimes to the other, 
and was alternately caressed by the Conserv- 
ative diplomatists of Prince Mettemich, and 
lauded by the Liberal journalists of Paris. In- 
consistency was his great defect, as it is with all 
who are swayed by ambition or impulse, rather 
than a resolute will and settled conviction. He 
was vain, fond of flattery, and did not escape 
the imputation of being desirous of money to 
maintain the splendor in which he delighted, 
and little scrupulous in the means which he took 
to obtain it. His fame in future times will rest 
on his Histories, where he was truly admirable, 
rather than his political career, which was often 
fickle and changeable. Tet is this fault rather 
to be ascribed to the age in which he lived than 
to himself, and could not, by a successful states- 
man, be avoided. Those who applaud the pop- 
ular regime, and yet demand consistency in 
statesmen, are themselves inconsistent; for how 
is consistency to be maintained by one who de- 
pends on the ever-changing currents of public 
opinion ? 

As the Duke de Broglie's Ministry had been 
overthrown on the vexed question ^ 

of the reduction of the rentesy it Postponement 
was naturally supposed that the of the qnestioa 

new Administration would imme- 5!SJ"Hjlf i^' 
j« ^ 1 1. • • • 1. oeot. and first 

diately bring m a measure m har- trial of strength 

mony with the views of the ma- in4he Chain- 
jority of the Chamber, and that ^'' 
on its success the fate of the Ministry would de- 
pend. It proved otherwise, however: M. Thiers 
was too skillful a pilot to split upon the rock on 
which his predecessor had been stranded. He 
avoided it, accordingly, by a skillful speech, in 
which, after strongly enforcing the principle of 
the measure, he concluded by declaring that it 
was a step of so much importance, and requir- 
ing so much attention to details, that it, of ne- 
cessity, must be left to be matured in another 
session. The majority in the Centre, satisfied 
with having got a Ministiy of their own cre- 
ation, and mereby secured the whole patronage 
of the State to themselves and their constitu- 
ents, were content, or professed to be content, 
with this declaration ; and the Question recent- 
ly so fiercely debated, and on which a Ministry 
had been overthrown, was quietly allowed to go 
to sleep. A trial of strength soon after took 
place on the election of three Vice-presidents 
of the Chamber, in lieu of M. Sauzet, Passy, 
and Pelet de la Loz^re, promoted to the Minis- 
try, and the majority of the Parti-Tiers was un- 
equivocally evinced ; for M. Calmon, who was 
their representative, had 218 votes ; M. Ducha- 
tel, who belonged to the late Minis- i ^n. Hist, 
try, had 200 ; and M. Forte, who had xix. 71, 73*; 
the support of the Gauche, only 166.* C»pixfif8. 
On the 22d February, M. Thiers made, ac- 
cording to custom, a sort of profession m. 
of faith before the Chamber, and as M.Thiers' 
it elicited a similar declaration from JlJ^^i? 
M. Guizot, the leader of the Conserv- 2^ tiw 
ative Opposition, and M. Odillon Bar- Chamber, 
rot, the chief of the Extreme Gauche, ^^- ^* 
their speeches are in the highest degree inter- 
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esting, M eTincing the yiewa of the diflforent 
parties at this period, when the Goreniineiit of 
jLoais Philippe had, after repeated struggles, 
been firmly established. *' Gentlemen," said 
M. Thiers, *'the Cabinet is at length oonstitn- 
ted, and the Chamber will without doubt deem 
it suitable that, without waiting to be interro- 
gated, I should Ttdunteer to state the principles 
by which it is to be guided. The men who aie 
now placed on the ministerial bench have all 
acted in the light of day. Ton will not forget, 
I hope, that most of us have condncted the coun- 
try in the midst of great perils, and that, in fac- 
ing them, we have combated anarchy with all 
our strength. Those who were not then in the 
Ministry seconded our efibrts in the bosom of 
the Chamber. That which we were then we 
are stiU. For my own part^ I declare it aloud, 
for I wish to be unknown to no one : I am what 
I was, the sincere friend of the Revolntion of 
July, and on that yeiy account convinced of the 
old truth, that to save a revolution you must 
preserve it ftom its own excesses. When these 
excesses appeared in the streets, or in the abus- 
ive use nuule of our institutions, I combated 
them with all the force of action and legisla- 
tion. I feel honored by having combated slong- 
»ide of the majority of the Chamber : and were 
it necessaiy, I would unite with them again to 
save our country from the disorders which 
threaten it. I believe that these sentiments 
are those of the minority of the Chamber. The 
troubles which have disturbed our country seem 
to be approaching their termination ; better dajs 
are in store for us, and we shall not again see 
the days of peace uselessly darkened by the feat- 
ures and desolation of war. Here, again, we 
shall be faithful to the principle of the late Cab- 
1 MonMevr, ^^^^ * '^ would not have been aban- 
Feb. 2S, iflM; doned had the Government not be- 
i^'tS^''^' ®ome unreasonable and unworthy 
^*»^'- ofitsmission."* 

''The period has come," said M. Guizot, 
57. " when every one is called on to de- 
DeelsratwQ clare his sentiments, and I will not 
ofM.Guisoc. be the last to do sa Two charges 
are brought against our policy. One is, that it 
i^ rigorous ai^ retrograde ; out I do not think 
that progress consists in advancing in the dark. 
When society has been for long buned in license, 
progress consisU in reiurnmg to order — in restor- 
ing the sway of truth re-entering the conditions 
of society. If society consisted in indefinite ex- 
tension, and required it, and such was the de- 
clared and ascertained will of society, then to 
delay would be to recede; but if society re- 
quires something yery different, if it desires to 
regain the principles of conservatism, of which 
it has long lost sight, the return to conservative 
pinciples is progress. It is not progress to go 
oack to 1791 ; what was then an advance is now 
a retrograde movement. The wants of that 
period are all satisfied; what is desired now 
was unfelt then. We are not required now to 
plunge afresh into those dark and tortuous ways, 
and to open a passage which leads to destruc- 
tion and ruin. Our opponents are going on 
blindly in the old track ; they demand what was 
demanded before, without perceiving that all is 
changed : it is we, and we alone, who are really 
abreast of the age. Revolutions have always 
.been attended with this immense inconvenience, 



that they weaken and degrade power. When 
this has been done, what is required is to restore 
it — ^to give it fixity, dignity, consideration. It 
is in that that progress consists. God forbid I 
should say nothing has been done. Every thing 
has been begun, nothing concluded. Should 
the majority in this Chamber, which has been 
so gloriously formed amidst all our struggles, 
once allow itself to be divided or broken, yon 
would see in a few months, perhaps in a few 
dajTs, our whole work — government, peers, dep- 
uties, citiiens — ^vanish at once. We haye but 
one thing to do, and that is to be faithful to 
ourselves, to advance in the line i nonitenr, 
we haye taken, and not to re- F«b.93,im: 
cede.**' Cap.ix.i5. 16. 

<*i have no liking," said M. Odillon Barrot, 
''for commonplaces. I will not go 59^ 
back on what has been said and re- or Iff. OdO- 
said a hundred times. Doubtless the ><» Barroc 
Opposition, since July, 1880, has been placed in 
the most difficult situation. We have taken the 
Revolution of July in earnest; we regarded it 
not as a change of persons but of things — ^as the 
commencement of a new political era— as the 
solemn consecration of the principles for which 
we have contended during fifty yean. Others 
have considered it as a mere accidental occur- 
rence—as a thing against which they were to 
be on their guard ; and because the Reyolution 
had been made in the name of the Charter, to 
confine themselves strictly within its limits, to 
concede as little as possible, and retard what 
had been torn from them by victory. We, on 
the other hand, who beheld in that Revolution 
an immense change, saw in the charter of 1830, 
not a bounding charter, but an unchangeable 
contract between king and people, and we wish- 
ed that all the conditions of that charter should 
be faithfully observed. Whenever the promises 
in that charter came under discussion, we have 
always voted for its interpretation in the largest 
sense, without hatred, or a spirit of resistance 
against the Revolution, because we were con- 
vinced that, if that Revolution presented dan- 
gers, they would arise from resistance to its 
principles, not from carrying them out in hon- 
esty and good faith. Such is the profound dif- 
ference of opinion which exists between ns and 
another portion of the Chamber. I know that 
we have suffered under the position in which 
the violence of parties has placed us; that we 
have been represented as the accomplices of the 
excesses in the streets, and of a tendency to 
that republican despotism with which our oppo- 
nents charge us. All that is false. We appeal 
to the future and the good sense of the coun- 
tiy, and they will not fail us. Already the 
nation feels the necessity of departing from 
that bitter spirit of distrust which t MoDtceor, 
the violence of parties could alone Feb. 93, 1836; 
have created."* Ctp, ix. 17. 18. 

The Chamber was so equally balanced be- 
tween the three parties who were rep- ^ 
resented bjj^ these eloquent speakers, Nullity of 
that legislative improyement, as in lefMaUw 
Great Britain, at the same period and ■«wo«^ 
Arom the same cause, was rendered impossi- 
ble. It was not to be expected that a Minis- 
try which had been brought in by a majority of 
two in the Chamber, would adventure on any 
novel or hazardous measures; and as by the 
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ftanch constitntion th« initiadTe of all laws 
retted with the Ministen, and the Opposition 
could onlj more amendments, this pat an en- 
tire stop to legislatire changes. The new Prem- 
ier made a narrow escape from shipwreck, on 
a personal attack made npon him, in conse- 
qnence of his having, in his capacity of Minis- 
ter of the Interior in the former Cabinet, ex- 
ceeded the credits allotted to him in the budget, 
particiilarlj in the Madeleine, where the excess 
was 1,200,000 fhmcs (£50,000), the obelisk in 
the Champs Eljsi^ where it was 1,600,000 
(£60,000), and the Hotel on the Qnai d'Orsay, 
where it was 2,000,000 (£80,000). It must be 
confessed these sums were Teiy large, and with 
a revenue considerably less than the expendi- 
ture, and a Chamber passionately set upon econ- 
omy, they afforded a very fair grpand of attack. 
M. Thiers, accordingly, was very apprehensive 
of the result, and spoke warmly, and under 
emotion, in his defense. At length, however, 
the just pride xft the French in their public mon- 
uments overcame their love of economy, and 
the extra expense was sanctioned. A 
aiLaxth ». ^mj m^j,^ trying question was expect- 
ed on the proposal of a vote of 2,600,000 francs 
(£100,000) for secret-service money; but, con- 
trary to expectation, it passed by a majority of 
251 to 99. Sixty of the Gauche voted for it — 
I £^^ ix, ]9^ a strange circumstance, but not un- 
ss ; An. Hiat. known in the annals of popular as- 
xi- W. W. semblies.^ 
Hie most interesting debate of the session 
^ took place on the budget, and most 
Important important revelations on the real 
financial state of the French finances were 
MaumeiOM. made by the Finance Minister. Prom 
it, it appeared that, although the sums voted 
since IftSO had always exceeded a thousand 
million francs (£40,000,000), and in some years 
had reached 1,400,000,000 (£66,000,000), still, 
the actual expenditure since that period had 
exceeded the ordinary income by the enormous 
sum of 848,842,924 francs, or £84,000,000, be- 
ing at the rate of nearly 210,000,000 fhincs, or 
£8,400,000 a year.* Certainly, if revolutions 
are an exdting, and to some a profitable pas- 
time, they are enormously expensive and utter- 
ly ruinous to the great majority. It is no won- 
der, in this state of the finances, that the first 
anxiety of the Chamber was to reduce the ex- 
pen(titnre, and bring it, if possible, to a level 
with the income. It was evident, from this 
statement, that the annual txpotis made by the 
Finance Bfinister had been fallacious ; for they 
had always exhibited a surplus of income, small, 
indeed, but still a surplus over expenditure. It 
was by loans and supplementary credits that the 
requisite funds for this vast extra expenditure 
had been acquired, and under a new Minutrjf, 
these important Iscts, heretofore 

iifSi^iSji. c«fnny enveloped in mysteiy, 
were revealed.* 
The first serious foreign negotiation in which 
M. Thiers was involved related to the occupa- 
tion of Cnoow, and its little adjacent territoiy, 
by the troops of the three aUied Powers of 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, which had taken 
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r&6petum psndsDt let cinq annoaSf 1830, 1831, 
18», ISn, IKM, ccaJaat da 848.849,904 franca. La d lleit 
poor 18U. olait 10,000,000, poor 1636, 33.000,000.**— Pa- 
nU» dn Mimatrt dw Tmanc€$, 18l)i May, 1830 ; Aim. 
zU. IM, 100. 



place on the 17th Februair. Tliis Eolation of 
the territory of a State declared ^. 
independent by the treaty of Vien- OccnpationoT 
na (Art. 9^ in 1815, made a great Cracow by tha 
sensation in Europe, espedaUy as JP*^,?**^"* 
Cracow was the last remnant of 
Polish nationality, and the violation of its 
neutrality was effected by the three Powers 
which had been parties to its partition. The 
reason assigned was, that Cracow had become 
the rendesvous of Polish refugees from the ad- 
joining provinces of Lithuania, Gallicia, and 
Posen, firom whence they were hatching plots 
and conspiracies against the adjoining States. 
The three Powers had summoned the Senate 
of Cracow to remove certain persons designed 
in a nota on February 9; and they, being with- 
out the means of resistance, had agreed to do 
so, craving only a delay of a few days for such 
of the refugees as had become connected by 
marriage with the inhabitants of Cracow, to re- 
move their effects. To this, however, the allied 
generab would not agree, their orders being pos- 
itive to admit of no delay; and on the 17& the 
Austrians entered, and were ioBowed afew dm 
after by the Russians and Prussians. The miu- 
tia was immediately disbanded, as being com- 
posed, for the most part, it was said, of the sus- 
pected persons, and the President of the Senate 
resigned his office, and was replaced by one in 
the interest of the allied Powers. The whole 
refugees, so much the object of apprehension to 
the allied Powera, were immediately expelled 
by their troops, and the Senate remodeled, so 
as to be entirely under their influence. This 
done, the Russian and Prussian troops were 
withdrawn, leaving only a small body of Aus- 
trians to garrison 2ie forts, and prevent the re- 
entrance of the refugees.* This violent pro- 
ceeding, in direct violation of the treaty of Vi- 
enna, which had placed the republic of Cracow 
under the guarantee of the four great Powers, 
called forth only a powerful expression of dis- 
satisfaction from the Cabinet of St. James's, 
and was in secret approved by that of Uie Tuil- 
eries. 

Shortly after, a convention was signed at Con- 
stantinople between the Russians ^ 
and the Turks, in virtue of which other diplo- 
it was agreed that, on payment of matic treaties, 
the last installment of the sum of *••'**' **• 
80,000,000 of Turkish piastres (£10,000,000), 
stipulated by the treaty of 1829, before the 15th 
August next ensuing, by the Turkish Govern- 
ment, the Russian troops should evacuate Silis- 
tria. This was justly regarded as a rery im- 
portant event in the East, as affording an in- 
stance, so rare in recent times, of the Bluscovite 
standards receding from what they had once oc- 
cupied, and the l^rkish advancing again to the 

* ** Lea trola PolaMtncea proUetric€9 dc PEtai librt da 
Cracovla, ayant ea grande paitie attaint la bat qu'ellos 
a*4talaDt propose loraqu*allca flirant eontrainCM i Ihire oo- 
capar temporalrwiient cat Etat par Icari troopea, poor la 
ddflrrer das ftiyarda Revolutionnairet et d*autres indivi- 
dns dangereuz et aana aveo, qui a'y 6talent afsioiDerea, 
ac aont ampraMtea, cwnfiinneinenl i leur premidra Ra- 
aolation, d*ordoDiier revaeoatioa compldta da la villa 
at da territoira de TEtat libra dc Cracovie, en n'y eon- 
aerrant qo'une petite partia dea troupea AntrichieMiaay 
qui Bont encore neceeaairaa an malniiea de la a^'cnrltt* 
poblique, et an aervlce aailitaire, jBaqa*i ce qoa rorganl* 
Mtion d 'ja commence de la milice derEtatrotaebevee.** 
—ManiffU dcM 7Voi# PuistancM, Marefa 17, 1836 ; Gaps- 
riavB, Ix. 59, 00. 
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north of the Dorabe. At the same time, M. 
Thiers agreed to pey the proportion belonging 
to France of the Greek loan of X3,000,000 un- 
dertaken by Roisia, France, and England, bj 
the treaty of 6th Joly, 1827, and also to defray 
the debt, to long divpoted, due, under the treaty 
of 4th Jo^, 1831, to the United States. By 
these concessions, which erinoed a disposition 
to be bound by the faith of treaties, and to re- 
enter the European alliance, M. Thiers gained 
much with the diplomatists of Europe. The 
apprehensions which had been awakened by the 
rise of a Minister from the Centre Gauche were 
dispelled ; and hoping to gain him to their side, 
the diplomatic body were reiy assiduous in their 
attentions, and loaded M. Thiers with those flat- 
teries to which it is well known parvemu are 
always most accessible. His receptions in the 
splendid hotel which he now occupied in Paris 
were numerous and brilliant; and the diplo- 
matiBts gratified his secret vanity by assuring 
him they reminded them of those 
>Cap.ix. ^ Prince Mettemich at J<^annis- 
^'^' berg.' 
It soon appeared that these diplomatic court- 
Q3, esies meant more than appeared 

JoorneyofttM on the surface. Inquiry had been 
g^ of <Jf- made at the CJourts of Berlin and 
inoara to Btf^ Vienna whether a visit from the 
UnandViea- Dukes of Orleans and Nemours 
iM. would be acceptable, and the an- 

swer was in the highest degree satisfactory. 
The two princes set out accordingly, and were 
received at both Ckmrts in the most (tistinguish- 
ed manner. Beviews, balls, and fites succeed- 
ed each other in brilliant succession ; and the 
ladies of Vienna, in particular, were charmed 
with the elegance of the Duke of Orleans' man- 
ners, and the graces of his person. So favora- 
ble was his reception, that it seamed to augur 
BO disinclination for a nearer connection, and 
a proposal was thought of, on the part of his 
royal highness, for the Princess Marie-Theresa- 
Isabella, one of the daughters of the Arohduke 
Charles. But this was going a step too far : 
the Austrian pride showed itself when marriage 
VM proposed. The young Princess could not 
conceal a partiality for the Duke of Orleans ; 
and her father, who was considered as the head 
of the Liberal party in Germany, was rather 
disposed to favor the alliance. But for that 
very reason it was opposed by Prince Metter- 
nich, who dreaded the union of the daughter 
of a Liberal German Archduke with the heir 
of a French revolutionary throne. According- 
ly, the usual means were taken to prevent what 
was not deemed desirable, without allowing 
matters to come to an actual proposal, and the 
two Princes, after having exhausted the splen- 
' Ann. Hitt. did hospitalities of Vienna, retum- 
XIX. S19, ssb ; ed in single blessedness, by the Tj- 
Cap.ix.M,74. rol and Milan, to Paris." 
Whatever disappointment the parties princi- 

pally concerned might feel at this 
Fmb atMmpt untoward result, an event soon oc- 
to sMusinata curred which again brought foroi- 
Kh« King by bly before the world the precarious 
June 25* tenure of power, and even life, by 

the royal family of France, and 
gave Mettemich reason to congratulate himself 
that he had not, like his predecessor the Duke 
do Choiseul, been instrumental in placing an 



Austrian princess on the Rvnch throne. As 
the King was driving out of the oourt-yard of 
the Tnileries, at six o'clock on the evening of 
the 25th June, with the Queen and Ma£me 
Adelaide, on his retnm to Neuilly, a shot was 
suddenly heard in the carriage, which was filled 
with smoke, and it was discovered that a ball 
had passed through the vehicle, immediatelj 
above the King's head, and lodged in the roof. 
The King, who evinced the greatest coolness on 
the occasion, merely inquired if any one was 
hurt outside, and ordered the coachman to drive 
on. Tlie assassin, whose name was Aliband, 
was seised on the spot, widi the pistol sdU smok- 
ing in his hand, and carried to the nearest po- 
lice office, from whence he was sent to the Con- 
dergerie. Being interrogated by the public 
prosecutor what & motive was for firing at the 
Sovereign, he replied: "I wished to kill the 
King, whom I regarded as the enemy of the 
people. I was niSbrtnnate. The ^ 
Government was the cause of my j^^'^^. 
misfortune; the King is its chief: Ann. Hist ' 
that was my reason for wishing to xix. sso, 2i] ; 
kill him, and my only regret is the JJ P* **• **• 
not having succeeded in £>ing so."' 

The proceedings for the trial of this great 
criminal were conducted with nn- ^ 
wonted celerity; and early in July Execution of 
the Court of Peers commenced the AUband, and 
trial AUbaud continued his in- ^'^'^ 
trepid demeanor in presence of his "*' 

judges ; he avowed his crime, and gloried in it. 
*' Since the King put Paris in a state of siege," 
said he, ** and he showed that he wished to gov- 
ern, and not to reign — ^since he first massacred 
the citizens in the streets of Lyone, and at the 
cloister of St. M€ri — I have formed the resoh- 
tion to kin him. His reign was an infamoiu 
one — a reign of blood ; and I was determined 
to put an end to it." He was of course con- 
victed, and sentenced to be executed in the 
dress appropriated to a parricide ; a sentence 
which was carried into execution on July 11, at 
five in the morning. A confessor having ap- 
proached, be received him with civility, but de- 
clined his serrices. '* I have no need," he said, 
** of your assistance ; I am at peace with my con- 
science." He exhibited the same stoical firm- 
ness on the scafibld as he had done ever since 
his apprehension: his last words were, "I die 
for hberty, for the people, and for the extinc- 
tion of the monarchy." Then turning to the 
guards, who surrounded him, he i Ann. Hict. 
added, ** Adieu, my comrades!" xix.soi.sos; 
and the axe fell* ^hnin. 

This nefarious attempt led to a measure 
which excited a great sensation in ^ 

Europe, and demonstrated more Annoancemmt 
than any thing had yet done the ortbeaeduakw 
precarious foundation on which J-^Jt,?*"*'' 
the throne of Louis Philippe rest- ^^^ 
ed. On the 2dd July an announcement appear- 
ed in the MomteWf that the King was not to 
leave his palace, and that there was to be no re- 
riew on the 29th July, the last of the three glo- 
rious days. This excited the greater surprise 
and disappointment, that the inauguration of the 
Arc de Triomphe, at the barrier of NeniUy, was 
to take place on that day, and that a militaiy 
spectacle of more than ordinary magnificence 
was anticipated. The most sinister nimon 
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were immediately in drcnlation : one that the 
ceremony had fa«en remonstrated against hy 
the diplomatic body, as likely to awaken dan- 

Serons recollections; another, that a hostile 
emonstration against the Government from 
the National Giuffd was apprehended. The 
Government hastened, by articles in the Motd- 
teur, to pat a negative upon these surmises, by 
confessing what was the simple truth, that the 
measure was dictated solely by a necessary re- 
gtrd for the Slinif s safety, and a knowledge of 
the numerous conspiracies on foot against him. 
Thenceforward the Monarch remained a pris- 
oner of state in his own palace ; no review took 
place on the 29th ; the Arc de Triomphe was 
unveiled without any ceremony; and Uie cele- 
bration of the Revolution of July sunk into an 
unmeaning ceremonial that excited no atten- 
tion. This change produced the most melan- 
choly impression : it was at once a confession, 
in the face of Europe, of the extreme unpopu- 
larity of the reigning dynasty, and the inabil- 
itv, even of its mighty army and vast police, 
to defend the life of its chief. <'The soil," 
* 48 • ^^' ^® French annalist, '* was 
Hontteur* JulV ^ sown with assassins, that there 
23 and 28i 1836; was no safety for the Monarch 
^^"•«Si"'- *'*• but within the walls of his pal- 
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The repeated conspiracies which had neces- 
57 sitated this humiliating act of 

State or Che ae- seclusion imposed by the Cabinet 
cretaoeieti^in on the King, had their chief seat 
Swiixcriand. j^ Switzerland. The secret so- 
cieties, in some degree kept down in France by 
the rigid laws of i^ptember, 18d5, took refuge 
in that secluded and neutral State. Its situa- 
tion, midway between France and Italy, pre- 
sented a central point from whence the demo- 
cratic action could be kept alive in both coun- 
trieSy while its lofty mountains and republican 
institutions seemed to afford an asylum alike 
from the jealousy of kings and the persecution 
of ministers. All the secret societies, according- 
ly, which were undermining society in France, 
Italy, and Germany, had their committees in 
Switzerland, and it was there that the regulat- 
ing orders for their operations were determined 
on. The following account ot their proceed- 
ings was given by a deputy in the National As- 
sembly of Switzerland. ** The association,'* said 
M Chambrier, "styled 'Young Europe,* has 
taken for its device the words ' Liberty, Equal- 
ity, Humanity,' and it professes to be founded 
on the rights of man ; the manifesto of France 
to Europe when it was covered with scaffolds. 
Its members are bound to contribute with all 
their strength to the destruction of established 
governments in all countries ; they would level 
eveiy thing to let in the flood of revolutiohaiy 
ideas. Its act of association bears date Berne, 
April 19, 1884. There also have successively 
arisen the other societies, entitled 'Young It- 
aly,* * Young Poland,' * Young Germany,' * Young 
France,' and 'Young Switzerland.' A directing 
committee, sitting at Paris, holds in its hands 
the threads of the different associations which 
compose 'Young Europe.' Separate commit- 
tees are at the head of the different sections ; 
but they all implicitly obey the orders of the 
unknown committee, which, shrouded in dark- 
ness, sits in Paris. ' Young Switzerland,' estab- 



lished on July 26, 1835, is intrasted with the 
duty of organizing the whole of Switzerland, 
overturning the Government in all its cantons, 
annihilating the compact of 1815, preparing an 
appeal to arms, and organizing, in conjunction 
with 'Young Germany,' the free corps which 
are to liberate both countries. A province of 
the latter country is to be immedi- i cap. ix. 94, 
ately invaded, and all Europe stirred 95: L. fitanc, 
to support the movement.'*^ ^' '*» "*• 

By means of those secret societies, Switzer- 
land was stirred to its foundation, 
and revolutionary movements were Measureaof 
prepared to convulse all the adjoin- France and 
ing States. The Napoleonists, as Anatria 
will immediately appear, were not J^JS^I^ 
less active than the Republican;; 
and the ChAteau of Arenenburg, in'the canton 
of Berne, the residence of the Duchess of St. 
Leu, formerly Queen of Holland, and her son. 
Prince Louis Napoleon, became the great 
centre of this party, from whence an inroad into 
France was openly discussed, and generally ex- 
pected. In these circumstances, the Cabinets 
of the Tuileries and of Berlin not unnaturally 
took the alarm, and several joint notes were 
presented in the names of France and Anstriay 
revealing the existence of secret conspiracies, 
and requiring the instant expulsion of the refu- 
gees. A long negotiation ensued, the executive 
Government of Switzerland promising compli* 
ance, and the Vorort protesting against such a 
violation of the national independence, and de- 
claring they would rather perish with arms in 
their hands than submit to it.* At length, 
finding that the executive, placed between two 
opposite parties and sets of dangers, hesitated, 
and delayed compliance, M. Thiers brought mat- 
ters to a crisis by causing the Duke of Monte- 
beilo, the French Minister at Berne, to intimate 
to the Swiss Government, that if the demands 
of France and Austria were not instantly com- 
plied with, their respective ministers would 
leave Berne, all commercial intercourse be- 
tween Switzerland and the adjoining States 
would be suspended, its territory blockaded, 
and the expenses of the blockade claimed and 
levied ftom their temtories. This demand was 
made by the Duke of Montebello on the Presi- 
dent of the Swiss Directory, on the 6th ^ 
August, «i the night, and made a great ^' ' 
sensation. The Liberal journals every where 
exclaimed in the loudest manner against what 



* **Lefl Cantona conftd6r6a de Berne, Lucerne. Scbwitz, 
Solenre, B&l0,et Argovie, r6unia a Reiden, d^dareni ona- 
nlmement : 

*' 1. Qu*il8Tepousaerontconinieattentatpire&l*honneur, 
h la libert6, et h IMnd6pendance da peuple Suisse, toute 
intervention du diplomale Stranger dana lea afiUrea de la 
patrie : qu'Uaaont d6tenninte k laetifler leura biena et leur 
vie poor appnyer leS antoril^a conatitntionneUea Snisaea, 
dana leura efbrta pour maintenir cea biena pr^ieux h^i- 
tte de leura anc^trea, et que toute autre conduite aerait 
konieuae. 

** S. Qu*il8 regardant en partieulier comme eboae ur- 

Ginte le rappel de TAmbaMadeur Franca, le Due de 
ontebello, attendu que par aon aflbetation k pretendre 
2ue le peuple ne ddfbndraic ni lea oonatitutiona qu*il a'eat 
onn^ ni lea autorltda qu'll a ehoiaiea, par aon manqua 
d^^gard vera la Prdaident de la Diete, qu'il eat Tenn aur- 
prendre par une Tlaite nocturne ; et avant tout, par aea 
pr6tenaiona 4 vouloir aMmmiaeer dana nos alTairea na- 
tionalea,et par aa eonduite en gto6ral, oe diplomate a per- 
du la confianoe de la nation.**— Z><c/ara<um dt» CanUnUf 
de la Suisse, Sept. 17, 1830 ; CaPSFIovs, Due Ane de 
Louie Plui^, ix. 85, W. 
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they termed this shameful violation of the Uw 
of nations, and were particularly vehement 
against M. Thiers, **the child of revolution, 
whose impious hands would strangle his own 
mother." But the parties were too unequal to 
render a contest possible ; the threat of block- 
ade to a moutainous country depending for its 
existence upon the import of grain from the 
surrounding plains^ and the export of cattle to 
them, was too formidable to be disregarded, and 
1 An Hist xix ^^ length the demands of the for- 
336, 238 : L. ^ign Powers were complied with, 
Blanc, T. 74, OS; and tiie refugees received notice 
Cap. ix. 93, 90. tQ q^j ^jj^ Swiss territories.' 

The right of a nation in whose territories 
5g, refugees from a neighboring State 
Reflections have sou^t and found an a^lum, 
on thicanb- to maintain them against the requi- 
^^^' sition for removal by a neighboring 

State, against which their machinations are 
thought to be directed, is one of veiy frequent 
recurrence in recent times, and in which all 
nations and all parties have an equal interest. 
It is difficult to say whether the maintenance 
of the right or the guarding against its abuse is 
most to be desired 1^ all the real friends of free- 
dom and humanity. If, on the one hand, it is 
a vast step in civilization, to which the united 
efforts of all the friends of the species should be 
directed, to eflSdct the abolition of the punish- 
ment of death in the case of political prisoners, 
and to substitute for it the milder penalty of the 
Athenian ostracism ; on the other, it is essen- 
tial to the general adoption of that modified 
code, that the political enemies who find a ref- 
uge in the territories of a neighboring Power 
should abstain from engaging in such enter- 
prises as may excite alann in, or disturb the 
tranquillity of the adjoining States. If they do 
not this — if they abuse the rights of hospitality 
80 far as to render the territory of the neutral 
State in which they have found an asylum a 
mere platform, from which, as from a besiegei's 
battery, they may send shells at long range into 
the States from which they have been expelled, 
and thereby rekindle the flames which have 
been extinguished by their removal, they ctm- 
timie a belligerent Power, and the State which per- 
mits such use to be made of its territory loses its 
character of neutrality, and becomes a confed* 
erate of the belligerent refugees. No right- 
minded government will ever permit such an 
abuse of the rights of hospitality ; no really in- 
dependent government wiU feel (tended at the 
demand for its abatement. All parties have an 
equal interest in insisting for such a limitation 
of the supposed rights of misfortune, for none 
can say how soon It may become their own turn 
to invoke theuL All have in their turn insisted 
for such a limitation asainst others, however 
loudly they may have exdaimed against it when 
directed against themselves. Were it otherwise, 
the greatest step in the humanizing of manners 
in recent times would be abandoned, the great 
lesson taught by the tragedy of the French Rev- 
olution would be lost; each party, when it be- 
came victorious, would destroy its adversaries 
like savages in the first ages of warfare ; and 
the boasted improvements of civilization would 
terminate in the general adoption of the maxim 
of Bai-ere : '* B n*a que les morts qui ne revien- 
nent pas.** 



This question of the expulsion of political lef. 
ngees from Switzerland drew closer 
the bonds between France and Aus* Tbe SpiniBli 
tria, for they had an equal interest qnestioD, and 
in demanding it. M. Thiers and ^^^'^ 
Prince Mettemich were quite at ""•**"• 
one on this point. But it was otherwise with 
the Spanish question, which had wm become 
so alarming as to foree itself upon the attention 
of all the adjoining States, and in an especial 
manner excited the solicitude of the Liberal 
party in France. The terrible war of succession, 
grafted on revolution, which had, ever since the 
death of Ferdinand YII., bathed the Peninsula 
in blood, to be recounteid in a future chapter, 
had now arrived at such a point that the roral 
authority seemed on the point of being de- 
stroyed, and the kingdom exposed to the san- 
guinaiy mutnal and inveterate vengeance of the 
Carlist and Republican parties. All the vallers 
of the north of Spain were in the hands of the 
former; nearly all the cities of the south had 
declared for the latter. Between the two, the 
authority of the Crown at Madrid was well-ni^h 
destroyed, and the Queen-Regent herself had 
recently been subjected to a military oatrsj;^ 
and revolt at La Granja, which foreboded the 
worst horrors of the French Revolution. 

In these circumstances, M. Thiers, whose pre- 
possessions were all on the side of 7]. 
revolution, provided it did not im- M. Thiers is 

pair or endanger his own power, was J?' ^^It^^' . 
J • 1 ji • r r J J tion, the Kmf 

decidedly in favor of an armed and againdt iuind 

prompt intervention. The British tbe former re- 
Goremment had already, in March, ■*8'^ 
1886, sent a body of marines to co-operste with 
the Spanish Liberals on the coast of Biscar; 
but France had declined to intervene at that 
period ; and M. Thiers himself had written a 
letter on 18th March dedining the proposed co- 
operation, as perilous in the extreme, and likelv 
to induce a European war. When the extreme 
revolution, however, which led to the outrage at 
La Granja, broke out in Spain, the King coiv- 
sented to the formation of a ^prps of votunteeis 
from the army at Pan, with a view to finally 
taking part in the Spanish contest. When the 
time for action, however, seemed to have sr- 
rived, the King, whose denre for peace amount- 
ed to an absolute passion, would not be farougfat 
to give his consent to preparations being made 
for entering the Peninsnla, and even desired 
that the corps of volunteers should be disband- 
ed. The whole Cabinet, with the exception 
of M. Montafivet, was of an opposite opinion ; 
and the consequence was that they re- . ^ ^ 
signed in a body, and the King sent for ' 
CouMT MoLx, who without delay ^ 
formed a new Ministry, in which sept'e.^iibk : 
the Doctrinaires and Conservatives Ann. Hitt. 
had the majority, and which was »**-*3''^^' 
based on the principle of non4n- ^ ^' ^* 
tervention.** 

Count Mol^ who thus became Prime Minister 
of France at a comparatively early age, and held 

* The Ministry of 6th September, as finally coDStitoied, 
stood as fbllows : President of the Council and Minister 
of Foreign Affhirs, Count MoM. Keeper of the Sealt and 
Minister of JasUoe, M. Pereil. Minister of liie Interior, 
M. da Gasparin ; of Marine, Admiral Rosamel i of PuMie 
Instruction, M. Guisot ; of Finance, M. Dnchatd ; of War, 
Dnron Bernard ; of Commeree and Afrieolnire, M. Mar^ 
tin (da Nord).— jiim. Aief., xlx. 833, S34. 
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Uie ofliee for two jean, warn in ereiy respect 
79. the reverse of his brilliant^ volatile, 
Cteraeter of and inconsistent predecessor. Of an- 
Coani Moie. ^ient and noble family, and the in- 
heritor of a splendid chateau filled with historic 
moDiunents, he had all the charm of manner 
and elevation of mind which is often found to 
distinguish aristocratic descent. But he had 
nono of the kgerUi or firivolitj which so fre- 
quently accompanies it, and renders even bril- 
liant talents unavailing to the public service. 
Grave in manner, li3x)rious in habit, and 
thoughtful in disposition, his conversation had 
pecuUar charms for the King, who was himself 
wen infoHBed on historic subjects, and delighted 
in unbending his mind, after the fatigues of the 
council-table, on the mannezs and incidents of 
the olden time. He was a judicious and some- 
times powerful speaker, but without the elo- 
quence or volatile talents of M. Thiers ; and on 
that account he had more weight in the Cham- 
ber of Peers, where he had numerous friends, 
and his high birth gave him eminent advantages, 
than in the Deputies, who were chiefly governed 
by economical considerations, and were never 
carried away but by the highest flights of popu- 
lar oiatoiy. His historical information, espe- 
cially of the annals of his own country, was im- 
mense ; but on that vexy account he was perhaps 
the less qnaUfied to grapple with the difficulties 
of the present time : he was better acquainted 
with Finance ask it had been, than as it was — a 
fiinlt common to him with many aristocratic 
leaden, and which has led to many of the most 
unfortimate steps recorded in histoiy. With all 
these solid and valuable qualities, which added 
lustre to a character of unequivocal probity. 
Count Hole had some weaknesses which seri- 
ously impeded his Administration. He was not 
great enough to be simple ; a secret vein of van- 
ity pervaded his character ; and his high position 
in die Chamber of Peers had given him a more 
lofty idea of his own importance, and the defer- 
ence due to it, than was consistent either with 
his real abilities or the influence which any 
Minister resting chiefly on aristocratic influences 
could then obtain in France. 
The first important step of the new Ministiy 
was one in itself graceful and hon- 

LiberattoD of o^^^^ ^^^ which, without exciting 
Priaee Foiig- disturbances in France, contributed 
me and ihe iq enhance the estimation in which 
fiJS!'*" ito Government was held in foreign 
countries. Ever since their memo- 
rable trial in December, 1880, in the Luxem- 
bourg^ Prince Polignac and the other ministers 
of Charles X. who had signed the Ordonnances, 
had remained in close confinement in the cita- 
del of Ham. The humanity of the Grovemment 
had mitigated the severity of their punishment 
by aUowing them the use of books and pen and 
ink ; and their independence of mind, and con- 
scious rectitude of intention, had prevented them 
firom demeaning themselves by soliciting any 
other indulgence. Public opinion, however, had 
uudei^ne a great change within the last few 
years in regaiti to the propriety of their further 
detention. For the last four, the new Govern- 
ment had been incessantly engaged in combat- 
ing insurrections and conspiracies against itself, 
and the peace of socie^ had only been preserved 
bv ro-enactingwith aditional severity tne ordon- 

VoL. m.-"0 



nances which had occasioned the downfall of 
Charles X. It wss evident, therefore, that they 
had suffered only for their foresight : they had 
been punished, not because they had done wrong, 
but because they had too soon done what was 
right; because, with inadequate means, they 
hMl attempted prevention instead of waiting for 
cure. These views, long working in the public 
mind, had prepared them for the pardon of the 
prisoners in Ham, and enabled Louis Philippe, 
without risk, to gratify his own humane disposi- 
tion by extending mercy to them. It was ac- 
cordingly deemed a gracious and well-timed 
act when the King, on the 17th October, ^_ .. 
directed M. de Peyronnet and M. de 
Cbantelauze to be liberated on their parole, to 
reside in certain places at a distance from Paris; 
and this was soon after followed by an- ^ _ 
other ordonnance, on 23d November, ^'''' 
which commuted the punishment . . ^ 
of MM. de Polignac and Guemon iit"^? Ss- 
de Banville into banishment for MoaiteuV, ' 
twenty years firom France, and in ^^^- 17, Nov. 
the mean time directed their liber- j|f ; iS^'jjJ**** 
ation from their long confinement.' * 

Hardly had this act of humanity been per- 
fonned by the French Government, ^^^ 
when the monarch in whose service D«atb'or 
these gallant but injudicious men had Charies X. 
incurred the penalties they had under- ®' 
gone, was numbered with his fathers. Eiver 
since his dethronement, Charles X. had led a 
retired domestic life, idike removed from the 
whirl of politics and the gayety of courts. Re- 
garding his fall as the i>unishment inflicted bv 
Heaven for the sins which he had committed, 
he submitted in silent resignation to its decrees, 
and neither demeaned himself by complaint, nor 
struggled to alter his fate. A stranger to all po- 
litical intrigues, and dividing his time between 
works of religion and charity and the fatigues 
of the chase, he had discouraged the attempt of 
the Duchess de Berri, and uniformly dissuaded 
any similar undertaking by others. He believed 
that his grandson would be restored to the 
throne of his fathers ; but he looked for his res- 
toration to the justice of Heaven and the re- 
pentance of his people, not to any combination 
of princes or efforts of human power. But the 
end of this simple and expiatoiy life was now 
approaching. For some years past the habitual 
residence of Charles and his court had been at 
Prague, in Bohemia — the British Government 
baring, at the solicitation of Louis Philippe, 
suggested their removal from Holyrood siter the 
expedition of the Duchess de Berri. He had 
gone with the Duchess de Angouleme and his 
hoosehold to Gratz, in Styria, in the end of 
October, with a view to enjoying the pleasure 
of shooting in the pine-clad mountains in ita 
ricinity. Winter set in early in these elevated 
regions ; but still the exiled King enjoyed vigor- 
ous health, and at the age of seventy-nine he 
had, on the 6th November, the day of his fute, 
been on a long shooting expedition on foot in 
the hills at a considerable distance. In the 
evening, however, he was seized widi an attack 
in his bowels, at first slight, but which soon 
showed symptoms of Asiatic cholera. He sunk 
rapidly, and expired without suffering op mur- 
mur at one o'clock on the following ^ ^ 
morning, surrounded by his weeping 
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familjr, wlio had nndergone so maiij tragedies 
in their caUunitoiis career. Bom at YerftuUes 
OD the 9th October, 1757, he was in his eighti- 
eth year when he died, and he was interred 
without pomp in the Chnrch of the Capnchin 1 
monks near Giatz. The chnrch of the same 
order at Vienna contained the remains of the ' 
son of Napoleon. These members of the royal 
and imperial races alike fonnd their final rest- > 
I Ann. HisL in«-pl«» « » foreign land, under 
xix. 237, 339 ; the care of a poor order of monks, i 
Cap. iz. 150, in the midst of their fathers' ene- ' 
**^ mies.» 

The hand of fate was on the curtain in this 
eventful year, but it was not drawn ' 
AttmnVoT "P» ^d Uie acton in the great ' 
Lottifl Nopo- dnona which was to succeed only , 
leon St Sera*- appemred as it was for a moment , 
buTf^ lil«6tf. „^g^j^ (y^y, ^ ^^^ befo^ ^he I 

last of the Bourbons who sat on the ' 
throne of Fiance died, exiled and discrowned^ [ 
in a foreign land, sheltered by his enemies from ! 
his own people, the representative of a new dy- ' 
nasty appeared on the French territox7,.and ! 
Louis Napolboh commenced that adyenturons ■ 
career which, after many reverses, has ended 
in die restoration of the imperial throne. This 
younff prince, the only surviving son of Louis 
Napoleon, king of Holland, the younger brother 
of Napoleon, was beyond all doubt, alter the 
death of the Duke of Beichstadt at Vienna, the 
heir and representative of the great name and 
boundless inheritance of his immortal uncle, i 
His moUier, the Duchess of St. Leu, vividly im- ' 

Sressed with these magnificent prospects, had, | 
nring the whole period of the Bostoration, been - 
the centre of all the conspiracies which had for | 
their object the restoration of the imperial line; ' 
and young Louis Napoleon, with his brother, i 
who died in the attempt, endeavored to excite ' 
a revolution in their favor in Italy, shortly after 
the fall of Charles X. in 1880. Foiled m that 
attempt, he still persisted in his projects with 
that determined peiseverance which so often 
works out its own destiny, and by never despair- 
ing of fortune, at last conquers it. He com- 
menced the composition of works calculated to 
enlist the public sympathies in his favor by unit- 
ing the democratic and imperial parties under 
the same banner, and holding it out as the only 
one which could restore li^rty and glory to 
France. These works, especially Let lUveries 
JPolitiqueSf and Det Idies NapoUotmity are veiy 
remarkable for the reflection and thought which 
they exhibit, and tiiey were singularly calculated 
to attain their object from the skillful combina- 
tion which they present of much that was real, 
8 Cap. u. lfl2, ^*^ every thing which could be fig- 
163 ; An. Hist! ured that was lUlnring, in the max- 
xix. 94S, 948. img of the imperial government'* 

* " Je Tondraia an Goovernement qui procttr&l tons lea 
avantagea de la R6publique aana entralner lea ni6mea in- 
oonvinlena, an GouTernement qai fOt fort aana etre dea- 
potique, libra aana anarehie, indApendant aana conqiidtaa, 
— le people ayant la aoaveraintd reelle et organia^ oomme 
aource eiectlTe, eomme contr61e, et comme rectification de 
tona lea PouToira ; deoz Chambrea compoeant le Poavoir 
I^glalatif, la premidra ^ue, maia Pane ezifeant oertainea 
oondltiona de aenricea randaea on Texperience de la part 
dea 61igiblea.**— iUvem« Po/ili9«e«, par Louis Napolbon, 
f7, 49. In Loaia Napoleon'a career, fVom flrat to last, 
litarary |ad political, there are decided prooft of tbat,^ 
Uy ofviea» and moral ruolution which are the character- 
tatica of greatneaa, and the heralda either of sacceaa or 
rain in this world. 



For some yean \mek the Duclieas of St Leu, 
with her son, had lived in Switzer- 79 

land, and their residence, the Chft- Prsmrttknia 
teau of Arenenbnrg, in the county ibrthe attempt 
ofBeme, was the centre of all the «» **»«««"«^ 
Napoleon party, and of that portion of the Re- 
publicans, by no means inconsiderable, who, 
warned by their repeated failures when acting 
alone, deemed it eiqiedient to unite their forces 
with the more wariike and better disciplined 
bends of the Niqioleonists. Hie great affluence 
of refugees of all parties from France, in the 
course of 1886, into Switzerland, in consequence 
of the operation of the severe laws of the pre- 
ceding September, led to the general belief 
among these exiled adventuien that the time 
had now arrived when, by a united effort of 
botii parties, it might be possible to overturn 
the throne of Louis Plulipi^ and open the way 
to the imperial crown. Accordingly, a conspir- 
acy, hkring extensive ramifications in the mill- 
taiy of Fruice, was formed, of which the threads 
centred in the Chateau of Arenenbnrg, and 
which had for its object the overthrow of Loois 
Philippe, and the restoration of the imperial 
line in the person of Louis Napoleon. Stras- 
burg naturally presented itself as the place where 
the inroad might best be attempted, both from 
its vicinity to &e head-quarters of the disafiect- 
ed in Switzerland, and from its being a fortress 
of the first order, opening the way into the heart 
of France, and adjoining the provinces where 
Republican ideas were most prevalent, and the 
memoiy of Napoleon was still held in most ven- 
eration. This place was further recommended 
by the presence in it of the fourth regiment of 
artillery, commanded by Colonel Yandrey, a 
warm partisan of the young Prince, and whose 
infinence with his men rendered it probable that 
they would all, with their leader, range them- 
selves under his standard. Hie plan was, to 
electriiy the garrison of Strasburg l^ the sadden 
appearance of the young Prince among them ; 
to rally to his colore the whole National Gaard 
of Aluice, which it was well known might be 
relied on; and, with the united force, march 
direct on Paris, and overthrow the monarchy of 
Louis Philippe, as Napoleon had done that of 
Louis XVIU. Authentic evidence exists that 
this conspiracy had such extensive 
ramifications in France that it was j^^Jlj^n, i. 
very near succeeding, and that the si. SS; Ann. 
throne of the Citizen King depend- Hist xix. 243, 
ed on the fidelity of a few compa- ?il '.S*** ^ 

• • ^1 ' -oa u 1* 163,160. 

mos in the garrison of Strasburg.** 

* The fbUowing letter fironi a leadlof RepobUean at 
Paria at thia period to Looia Napoleon, Uluatrates (be 
▼iewa of that extreme party, and the chances of tbe 
Prince's succeaa : ** Nona ne joniaaons paa da present, 
car TaTenir noua effiraya : le Ponvoir depuia aiz aoa o'a 
rien fimd^ ; 11 a r6prini6 lea nobles paaaiona, inerre lea 
coDora, aana inapirer ni a^cnrlt6 ni conflance: et com- 
roent raorait— il pa, lul qui n*a ni Tappui dea aieclea ni 
eelul qoe donne la aanction da penirie, ni mSme ie pres- 
tige d'ane glorieaae originef Le pins ftnt n*eat jainaia 
aaaez fbrt poar Stre toujoara roaltre, a'il ne traoaAtrme la 
(broe en droit, et robSiaaanoe en devoir. La vie du Roi 
eat jonmellement menacte ; ai l*un de eea attentate riaa- 
aieaait noas aeriona expoa^a aux ploa gravea bonleTerae- 
mena, car 11 n'y a ploa an France ni parti qai poieae ral- 
lier lea antrea, ni un homme qoi inapire nne confiance 
g^nerale. Dana cette poaition, Prinee, nona avona jet6 
lea yeax aor voua ; le grand nom qae voaa portes. voa 
opiniona, votre earaet^re, toat nona engage k voir en roua 
an point de ralliement pour la eanae popalaire. Tenei- 
voaa pr6t i agir ; et qoand le tempa aera vena, voa audi 
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Ereiy thing being prepared, and extensive 
_. ramifications of the conspiracy estab- 
Breakinf Ushed in the garrison of Strasburg, 
oBtoftiM Louis Napoleon, on the evening of 
«««^^««y- the 28th October, entered that for- 
tress in disguise, accompanied by a 
few tniaty friends. On the morning of the 80th, 
the Prince, dressed in the well-known costume 
of Napoleon, m« ie his appearance at the gate 
of the barracks of the fourth resiment of artil- 
lery. He immediately advanced to the colonel, 
who said to his men, in a loud voice : *' Soldiers ! 
a great revolution is commencing at this mo- 
ment. The nephew of the £lmperor is before 
SHI ! He comes to put himself at your head, 
e has arrived on the soil of France to restore 
to it Uberty and glory. The time has come 
when you must act or die for a great cause — 
the cause of the people. Soldiers of the fourth 
regiment of artillery ! can the nephew of the 
Emperor count on you?** At these woMs*an 
indescribable transport seized upon the men; 
** Vive tEnpertMrr was heard on all sides ; the 
sabres leaped from their scabbards, and glittered 
in the air ; and amidst the clash of arms and 
cheers of the men, the voice of Louis Napoleon 
oould not for some time be heard. At length, 
the cokmel having made a signal for silence, he 
advanced, deeply affected, and said, *' It was in 
your regiment that the Emperor, my uncle, made 
his first essay in arms : with you he was illus- 
trated in the siege of Toulon ; and it is your 
brave regiment which, on his return from the 
island of EUba, opened to him the gates of Gren- 
oble.** Then, taking the eagle from the officer 
who held it, he said, '*This is the symbol of 
French glory, which should also henceforth be 
of its frMdom." At these words the acclamar 
1 Yie de Louis tions redoubled ; and the whole reg- 
Napoiaoa, 1. iment, with proud steps, in the 
S' ** ' ^'i» high©** state of excitement, and to 
iss'-^'csp. ix. the sound ofmilitaiy music, marched 
171 ,* An. HUt. out of the barracks to rally the re- 
xix. 844, 845. maining resiments of the garrison.^ 
The Prince, at the head of this regiment, 
78. proceeded to the head-ouarters of the 
Itsrmpid Grovemor-General, when he was received 
raeeeaa. 5y (^q soldiers presenting arms, and ex- 
claiming '* Vive VEnqterem-r He immediately, 
went up stairs to the general, who was just risen. 
Mid, offering to embrace, invited him to join the 
movement. He was, however, coldly received 
by the general, who refused to join the move- 
ment, and was in consequence put under arrest, 
and left under guard of some of the revolted 
regiment in his own house. Meanwhile, three 
other detachments sent out from the fourth reg- 
iment met with the most surprising success. 
The first made straight to the hotel of the pre- 
fect, opened the gates, and made him prisoner. 
The second went to the house of the colonel of 
the third regiment of artillery, took possession 
of Che door, and forbade all ingress or egress. 
The third got hold of a printing-office, and im- 
mediately began throwing off the proclamation 
to the army and the nation.* A fourth detach- 

tm vom manqaeront pa«.'*— Vm d9 Louit NAPOLiojff 1. 
91, ». 

* ** An People Franpals. 

** On ▼oos trahlt ! Vos int6r£tn politiqnen, Toe Int6r6cs 
oommerciuix, voire hoiioeur, voire flolie, mmi vendue k 
rfttrancer. Et par qui ? Par dea hommea qui ont proflU^ 
de Totie belle RaTototlon, et qui en renient toua lea prin* 



ment had orders to get possession of the avenues 
leading to the house of the general conmianding 
the department of the Upper Rhine, which was 
successfully done. Every thing seemed to smile 
upon the audacious conspirators ; all the author- 
ities had been snrprisea by them, and were ei- 
ther in custody or shut up in their houses ; one 
entire resiment, and detachments of others, had 
already declared in their favor ; and the inhale 
itants, roused from their slumbers by the loud 
shouts at that early hour, looked fearfully out 
of their houses, and when they saw what was 
going on, offered up ardent prayers for the suc- 
cess of the enterprise. The third regiment of 
artillery joined the insurgents ; the entire pon- 
toon corps followed the example. Cries of 
^ Vive VEmpertwrr were heard on all sides. ( 
The throne of Louis Philippe hung by a thread; 
it required only one other regiment to declare 
in his favor, and the whole garrison of Stras- 

eipea. Bat-ee done poor avoir un Gonvemement aana 
parole, aana honneur* aana g6n6roait6, dee inaiitutiona 
aana force, dea loia aana Ilben6, une paix aana proap^nte 
et aana calme, enfln, un Pr^aent aana Avenir, que noua 
avona eombattu pendant quannte ana T En 1830 on im- 
poea un Oouvemement i la Franee aana conaulter ni to 
penple dea provincea ni Tarm^e Fran^aiae : tout ce qui a 
et6 fhit aana voaa eat ill^gitime. Un congrea national 
61u par toua lea citoyena peut aeul avoir le droit de cboi- 
air oe qui convient le mienx & la Franee. Fier de mon 
ohgine populaire, fort de quatre milliona de votea qui me 
deatinaient au Tr6tte, je m*avance devant voua corome le 
Reprteentant de la aonverainet^ du Peuple. II eat tempa 
qu'au milieu du ciiaoa dea partia une voiz nationale ae 
naae entendre ; 11 eat tempa qu*au ci;^ d6 la libert6 trahte 
▼oua renyeraies le Jong bonteux qui peae aur notre belle 
France. Ne voyez-Toua paa que lea hommea qui rdglei.t 
noo dealintea aonf encore lea traitrea de 1814 et 1815, ka 
bourreauz du Mar^ehal Ney. Lea ingrala ! Ila ne gou- 
Tement dea barricadea que pour pr^^arer dea forta de- 
tach^a ; m^eonnaiaaant la grande nation, ila rampent de- 
vant lea puiaaana ei Inaultent lea falblea ! Notre vieux 
drapeau tricolore a'indigne d'etre plua longtempa entre 
leuramaina. Francaia! Que le aouvenir du grand bomme 
qui flt tant pour la gloire et la proap^hl^ de la France 
vona ranime. Conflant dana la aaintet6 de ma caaae. je 
roe priaenia i vona le teatament de TEmpereur Napoleon 
d*une main, eon 6pte d'Auateriita de Tauire. Lorsqu'a 
Rome le peuple vit lea d^pouillea enaanglant^ea de C^aar, 
it renveraa aea hypocritea oppreaaeura. Fran^aia, Napo- 
Iton eat plua grand que C^aar : il eat rembldme de la 
civUiaation au dlx-neuvierae aidcto. Vive la France! 
Vive la liberty !— Napolxon. 

^'ATAnnto. 

**Le moment eal venn de reeoovrer voire andenne 
aplendeor. Faito poor la gloire, vona ixMivea moina one 
d^autrea aupporter plua longtempa le role bonteux quW 
voua fbit jouer. Le Gonvemement qui trahit noa intereta 
eivila voudrait anaal temir notre bonneur militaira. Lea 
inaenate ! Crott-on que la race dea b6roa d* Arcole, d' A ua- 
terliti, de Wagram, aoit ^teinte ? Foyea It hon de Wa- 
terloo encore debout ntr not/rorUieres; voyei Huningen 
priv6 de aea d^ftnaea; voyea lea gradea de 1815 mteoh- 
nna ; voyex la L6gion d'Honnenr prodign6e aux intri- 

Santa, et reftia^ aux bravea ; voyex notre drapeau : 11 ne 
otte nulle-pan ou noa armea ont irionipb6 ! Voyex, en- 
fln, partout trahiaon, I&chet6, influence 6trangere, et 
6crieirVoua avee nwl, Cbaaaona lea barbarea du capitole ! 
Soldata, reprenex lea aiglea que noua aviona dana noa 
grandea journeea ; lea ennemla de la France ne peuvent 
en aoutenir lea regarda : ceux qui none gouvement ont 
d6jd All devant elliBa. D^Uvrer la patrie de aea opprea- 
aeura, prot6ger lea droita du peuple, d^fendre la France et 
aea aQi6a centre Tlnvaalon : voiU la route d'honneur oii 
on voua appelte ; voiln voire aupr6me mieaion. 

** Soldata de la R^puUlque ! soldata de TEmplre ! Que 
mon nom r6veiUe en voua voire andenne airdenr. Et 
voua )eunea addata qui £iea n6a comma mol au bruit du 
canon de Wagram, aouvenez-vona que voua £tea lea en* 
Ana dea aoldala de la Grande Arm6e. Le aoleil de cent 
victoirea a ^clair6 notre bereeau. Que noa hauta fluta ou 
notre trApaa aoient dignea de notra naiaaance. Du bant 
du ciel la grande ombre de Napol6on gulden noa braa, et 
contente de noa eflbrta die a*£cnera : fia ^taieni dignea de 
leura pArea. Vive la Franee ! Vive la liberty. Napo- 
Lzon.—Hutoire de /a Preaidmce du Prince Lovu Na* 
poleon Bone^HxrUt par LisPie, i. M, S7. 
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bug wonM bsTe followed the example, and 
» Abb Hiflt. ^*'" Napoleon's march to Paria 
XIX 945 ; L. wonld have been as bloodless and 
Diane, v!i3S, triumphant as that of his immor- 
!?i',SfP"^- tal predecessor from Cannes had 
*'^'^^*- beei.« 
In this extremity the star of Napoleon was 
fg^ for a time overcast, and the enterprise 
And uiti* failed from excess of conrage, and un- 
maie lui- dne confidence in his fortune, on the 
^^' part of its chief. Trusting to the mag- 

ic of his name, and the overpowering influence 
which it had already exercised upon the minds 
of the troops, Louis Napoleon had no sooner ar- 
rived at the barracks of the 46th regiment, to 
which he next bent his steps, than he entered 
the court-yard attended only by a very few of his 
followers. Here, however, a very different re- 
ception awaited them. Some shouted " Vive 
VEmpertur V^ and threw up their caps in a trans- 
port of enthusiasm ; but the majority maintained 
a sullen silence, and the officers all remained 
true to their oath. A cry got up that the Prince 
was not the real nephew of the Emperor, but a 
nephew of Colonel Vaudrey, who had been 
dressed up to personate him ; and a lieutenant 
named Pleignier rushed out of the ranks to ar- 
rest him. A pistol-shot would probably then 
have decided the struggle, and placed the Prince 
on the throne of France. But it was not dis- 
charged, and the enterprise proved abortive. 
Pleignier was seised by the few artillerymen 
who had accompanied &e Prince into the bar- 
rack-yard, and he had the generosity to order 
his release. The former no sooner recovered 
his freedom than he returned to the charge, and 
some of his company ran forward to support him. 
A scuffle ensued, in which the artillerymen, few 
in number, were overpowered by the troops of 
the line, and both the Prince and Colonel Vau- 
drey were made prisoners, and shut up in sepa- 
rate apartments in the barracks. The arrest of 
the chiefs, as is usual in such cases, proved fatal 
to the enterprise. The other troops which had 
revolted, deprived of their leaders, and without 
orders, knew not what to do or whom to obey ; 
distrust soon succeeded to uncertainty; and 
when the news spread that the Prince and Col- 
onel Vaudrey had. been arrested, they became 
desperate, and, dispersing, every one sought to 
conceal his defection by regaining his quarters 
* Abb Hist ^ speedily as possible. By nine 
six. S45. 246 \ o'clock all was over : an empire 
L. Blmne, v. ' had been all but lost and won dur- 
134, 135 .Cap. ing a scuffle in a barrack-yard of 
**-^'^»"*- Strasburg.* 
"When the telegraph first announced this au- 
dacious enterprise, the Government 
ITaBWBe eon- ^^ Paris were thrown into the most 
daetoftbe mortal apprehension, which was 
Government hardly removed by the intelligence 

TOieSS ' ''^'c** *oon after arrived of its 
speedy suppression. The defection 
of so large a portion of the troops, and the mag- 
ical sway which the name of Napoleon evidently 
exercised over them, revealed the brink of the 
precipice on which they stood. Their conduct 
toward die chief of the conspiracy, however, 
was humane and judicious in the highest de-^ 
gree. He expected nothing but death. Before* 
engapuff in the enterprise, he had intrusted to 
a tried friend two letters to his mother— one 



sealed with red wax, aanoandng hia trinm]Aant 
success; the other with black, bidding her an 
eternal adieu. The latter had already been 
sent, in conformity with his inatmctions ; but 
the mournful herald proved faUacioas — another 
destiny awaited the young aspirant for the 
throne. Arrived at Paris, where he expected 
the fate of the Duke d'Enghien, he found that 
the Bourbons, if inferior to his uncle in capacity, 
were his superiors in generosity. After an ex- 
amination of two hours before the chief of the 
police in Paris, he was informed that his pun- 
ishment was restricted to banishment to the 
United States of America iox ten yean, whither 
he was to be conducted on board one of the gov- 
ernment vessels. The Prince conducted him- 
self with dignity in these trying circnmatances, 
expressing his 'gratitude to the King for his 
clemency, but preferring no petition but for his 
companions in misfortune. He soon after era* 
ba^^ked for the place of his destination ; but his 
career was not destined to be term- , „, . , 
iMted in the New World, and ere '^^^X 
long he returned to Europe, to visit si, 39; L. 
his dying mother — the scene of his Biane, v. 193; 
ambition, his perils, and his ulti- ^^ \^; ^^' 
mate greatness.' * ' 

The course of events soon demonstrated that 
the Government had acted not less 
wisely than humanely in adopting Trial and ae- 
this course toward this formidable quitiaiortte 
competitor, and that any attempt to strwboif 
bring him to trial would have pro- j^"g"""* 
ducM such a convulsion as would, 
in all probability, have overturned the throne. 
On the 6th January, 1837, the principal psrties, 
other than the Prince himself, concerned in the 
Strasbuig revolt, were brought to trial before 
the ordinary court of assizes of Strasburg, and 
the proceeding excited the utmost interest in 
every part of Jmuice. Among the accused were 
both civilians and military persons. In the for- 
mer category were found MM. de Persigny, Lom- 
bard, and Gros; in the latter, Colonel Vaudrey, 
Lieutenants Laity and Querelles — in all seneo. 
The former were condemned for non-appear- 
ance, but the latter were all in custody ; and, 
as if the Government specially desired to gifv 
the whole proceeding a theatrical air, there was 
brought to trial along with them a young and 
handsome actress. Mademoiselle Gordon, who 
had entered into the conspiracy with all the en- 
thusiasm of her sex and profession. The evi- 
dence against the militaiy was perfectly clear, 
for they had been seized in open rebellion 
against their sovereign ; and that against their 
fascinating female accomplice was not less de- 
cisive, for she had been taken in the very act 
of burning a number of letters which compro- 
mised herself not less than the crtJiers. So 
strong, however, was the popular feeling on the 
subject in Alsace, that from the first it was evi- 
dent that a conviction was impossible. The 
trial speedily became, as all political trials do 
in France and Leland, not a judicial investi- 
gation into guilt or innocence, but a civil tonr- 
nament or wager of battle between the chiels 
of contending parties, who exchange deadly 
thrusts at each other, with a scaffold or civic 
ovation hanging on the issue. After several 
days' suspense, during which the interest and 
I enthusiasm of the people went on hourly in- 
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creasing, they were all aoqaitted, in the face 
of the clearest eTidence, amidst uiuTenal ap- 
piaose. Lamaitine afterward siud with trath, 
in the Chamber of Deputies, that the issue of 
this trial was a lasting disgrace to the adminis- 
tration of justice in France ; and, with many 
others in that country and Ireland, as well as 
some in the Highlands of Scotland, suggests the 
1 L mmnfo. ^<wibt whether trial by jury is suit- 
l9o! m^Cap! ^ ^''^ ^^® ardent temperament of 
Ix. 181, 'iM ; the Celtic race, and whether it can 
^.HmlzIz. safely be intrusted to any other 
*"' **•• than the Teutonic. »• 

The Government were extremely disconcert- 
ed by this acquittal, the more especially as the 

* Priaee Loote Napoleon, who aeted moat generoosly 
and boaoffahly in this whole affkir, was extremely (Uh 
abona to have ahared the trial and ikte of the other con- 
•plratara 9l Straabarg, instead of being aent to America. 
He eompooed, daring the fbw daya he waa in pfieon at 
Scraabaff , a apeoeh in hia own defenae, intended fl>r the 
jury, whteh concluded with these remarkable words : 
''J^ Tonln fkire la rftvolntion par Tarmte, parcequ'elle 
oAait plua de chances de rAuamte, et poor erlter aassi 
les d^aordres si Mqnentas dans lea boalevarsemeots so> 
ciaox. Je me snis grsTement tromp^ dana Texteation de 
roon projet, maia cela fait encore moins d'honneur & des 
▼teox mUitaires qui rcToyant Taigle n'ont pas sent! le ccear 
featire dans tear poicrine. Il*a m'ont pari^ de nonreatix 
oemiBnia, oobltaot que e'aac la pr^aenee de douse cent 
BitUa teangera qui lea a diUim de celui qu'ila avaient 
prgt^ Or un princIpe dtonit par la force peut inn r6- 
taUl par la force: Js crois avoib una mission a bbm- 

Thl% : JB aAUBAI OABDBB MOB b6i.B JVBQU'A LA FlN ." 

—UiHmre de Lmaa NapoUon, i. 29, 30. 

The idea of a destiny, and hia haring a miasion to per- 
form, was throughoot a fixed one in Louia Napdeon's 
mind. No ^aaatera shook hia confidence in his star, or 
h;s belief in the ultimate flilfiUment of hia destiny. This 
is well known to all who were intimate with him in this 
country after he returned fkom America In 1837. Among 
other nobla bouses the hospitality of which he ahared waa 
that of the Duke of Montroae, at Buchanan, near Loch- 
loroond, and the Duke of Hamilton, at Brodidi Castle, in 
the island at Arran. His manner In both waa in general 
gruTe mnd taetuim : he waa wrapt in the contemplation 
of tbo Aitttro, and Indilltoent to the preaent. In 1830, the 

pnsenc Earl of W , then Lord B , came to visit 

the Author, after baring been aome daya with Louia Na- 
poleon at Buchanan Houae. One of the first things be 
said waa, ** Only think of that young man Louia NajM^e- 
on : nothing can persuade him he ia not to be Emperor of 
France : the Straaburg aflUr haa not in the leaat shaken 
him ; be ia thinking constantly of what be la to do when 

OB the throne." The Duke of N also aald to the 

author In I8M : ** Sereral yeara ago, before the Rerolu- 
tioo of 1848, 1 met Louis Napoleon often at Brodick Cas- 
tle, In Arran. We flrequently went out to shoot together ; 
neither eared much for the aport, and we aoon aat down 
on a haalbery Ih-ow of Goatflell, and began to apeak aeri* 
oualy. He alwaya opened these conferences by discours- 
ing on what he would do when he waa Emperor of Prance. 
Among other thinga, he aald he would obtain a grant ftom 
the CbambeiB to drain the marahea of the Brlea, which, 
you know, once ftiUy cultiTaied. became flooded, when 
the inhabitants, who were chiefly Protestanta, left the 
country on the fCYoeation of the Edict of Nantea ; and 
what ia Tcry eurioua, I aee in the newapapera of the day 
that he baa got a grant of two milliona of ftanca fhmi the 
Chambera to begin the draining of thoae very marahea." 
All that belonga to Louia Napcdeon la now publie prop- 
cftT, and tbasa noble persons wlU foigive the author if be 
endeavora to reacue from obliTion aneedotea ao eminently 
UloatratiTe of the./Lri<jr ofpwpate which ia the most re- 
markable ibatnre in that T«ry eminent man'a character. 
This idea of deatiny, of a atar, or a miaaion, which are 
only ditbrent worda for the same thing, will be found to 
have been a fixed bdief in moat men who attain to ulti- 
mate grsatuesa. Whether it ia that the disposition of 
mind which leada to sneh a baliaf worka out tta own ao- 
eoapliabmant, by the energy and psraererance which it 
inftiaea into the character, and which enables its possess- 
or to rise superior to all tbe atorms of fkte, or that Pror- 
Menee darkly rereals to the ebosen instruments of great 
thinga— ** the Tesaela of honor" to which the worUng 
out or Its purpoaea in human aflhirs ia intrusted— enough 
of the fttture to secure iu accomplishment, will foreTcr 
Temala a mystery in tbia world. 



evidence, especially against the military, was 
8o decisive, and their conviction he- ^^ 
fore a court-martial would have been l^w for die- 
certain. A strong sense of the ne- Junction or 
cessitv of the case, and of the im- J*"*"*** ^^}^^ 
possibility of intrusting juries with *' '^^^' 
the trial of military men in political cases, in- 
duced them to bring forward a measure on the 
subject, which excited a very warm opposition, 
and presented the only feature worthy of notice 
in the legislative session of 1887. To under^ 
stand this subject, it is necessary to premise that, 
by the French law, when several persons were to 
be tried for their accession to an offense commit- 
ted in common by several persons, some civil, 
some militaiy, they required all to be tried be- 
fore the same tribwud; and it was on account of 
this necessity that so many political cases em- 
bracing both sets of defenders had been sent to 
the Supreme Court of the Chamber of Peers, 
which was competent to both. As the proceed- 
ings of April, 1835, however, had sufficiently 
S roved the inconvenience attendant on triajfs 
efore that tribunal, Count MoM now brought 
forward a bill, the object of which was to allow 
civilians to be tried before the ordinaiy jur>'- 
courts, and/nilitary men before courts-martial, 
in the ease of political offenses committed by 
them in common. This proposal was certainly 
no great violation of the liberties of the subject, 
for it only proposed to subject militaiy persons 
to the trial of their military superiors, and civil 
to that of the ordinary tribunals. It excited, 
however, the most violent heats and animosi- 
ties, and, like all other proceedings at that pe- 
riod in France, whether judicial or legislative, 
speedily ran into a debate between the Move- 
ment and Conservative parties. 

«'Whv," said M. Dupin, <<when a political 
ofibnse has been committed by a ^ 

soldier in conjunction with citi- Argument of M. 
sens, is the former to be subject- Dupin sgainM 
ed to a peculiar and exceptional '^ ^'^' 
tribunal? Is it that a jury is indifferent to dis- 
cipline in the army? Is it that it prefers dis- 
oitler? Is it that the proprietor, the merchant, 
do not know that without order their labor is 
valueless, and that the discipline of the army is 
its sole guarantee? Milita^ law, it is said, re- 
quires prompt execution. Be it so. Will you 
renounce the conftonting the witnesses with the 
accused ? If, on the other hand, you delay the 
case for bringing them forward, the proposed 
witnesses may in the interim be condemned to 
death. And if not, what can be more cruel than 
to keep a man duriuff three or four months un- 
der the stroke of deam ? Is not his punishment 
quadrupled by such barbarity? And if the 
courts-martial do their work, I see something 
still more terrible ; the public accuser present- 
ing himself with bloody heads in his hand to de- 
mand those which have not yet fallen. The pro- 
posed law destroys the sentiment which makes 
a good soldier. What attaches the soldier to his 
country? It is the memory of the home of his 
father, of the field of his infancy, of the cemetery 
which has received the ashes of his father, and is 
to receive his own. It is the memory of his little 
countiT which attaches him to the great one. It 
is good citizens alone who make good soldiers. 
'Justice,* said Napoleon, * is one only in France 
—the citizen precedes Uie sc^er.' Thence it 
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is that the crimeB of the soldier should be submit- 
ted to the ciyil courts; to the jury, which is an 
epitome of the nation. If yon make of the army 
a body apart, as was formerly the case with the 
clergy — if, after havinff put arms into their hands, 
you inTCst them with me right to employ them in 

1 «r t. self-executed justice, you abdicate 

1 Moniteur, ., • i.* i? • j • ' • * 

Feb. 26, 1837; the light of judging; you invest 

Ann. Hist. xz. them with a terrible right, which 

124 jL. Blanc, j^y ^^ j^ng be turned against 

^' your country and yourselves."* 

*' Every one is agreed," wid M. Lamartine 

84. in reply, " that the trials at Strasburg 
M. Lamar- were scandalous in the extreme; but 
tine's reply, emj^^ party seeks to throw the odium 
off itself upon its opponent. One party accuses 
the jury, another the Government; all agree 
that some one is to blame. If the Government 
were to blame in bringing to trial the subordin- 
ate conspirators when the principal was allow- 
ed to escape, did that authorize the jury to vio- 
late their oaths by acquitting the persons clear- 
ly proved to be guilty who were brought before 
them ? Is there any parity of situation between 
a simple citizen invested with no powers, charged 
n-ith no responsibility, executing no functions, 
and a military commander, who can with a word 
dispose of two or three thousand bayonets, and 
at once overturn a government, pillage a city, 
or violate the whole sanctities of private life ? — 
who can, by displacing a battery, cause the loss 
of one hundred thousand men, or, as at Stras- 
burg, seduce his soldiers to violate all laws, 
trample under foot all oaths, and light the flames 
of civil war in a happy land ? There is no par- 
allelism between the two cases ; there should be 
none between the courts which should try them. 
The military man has joined to the crime of 
which the civilian has been guilty a crime of a 
still deeper dye, which is exclusively his own — 
a crime against military honor and subordina- 
tion ; that crime which the common consent of 
all nations has stigmatized with the name of 
treason. The proposed disjunction of the trials 
is therefore justified by the still more marked 
disjunction between the crimes with which the 
civil and military accused are severally charged ; 

' it is marked out by the immense dif- 

ia!vil IV»\ feraA<^® which the nature of things 
' ' has established between them."' 
There was much force in these able argu- 

85. ments on both sides ; but the ques- 
Tbe biil Is tion was not determined by any such 
^^'IdtheM?*' ^considerations. It was in reality a 
iSixf etiU ° ^'^ ^^ stren^h between the Minis- 
hold on. terial and united Opposition parties ; 
March 6. for the Royalists on this question 
united with the Liberals against the Centre, 
which had hitherto commanded the majority. 
The result was, that the bill was thrown out by 
a majority of two ; the numbers being 211 to 
209 1 It was the same minute majority which 
had overturned the Administration of M.Thiers, 
and introduced that of Count MoM. The ex- 
citement, therefore, upon this division was very 
great, and it was generally thought the Minis- 
ters would resign. The ministerial papers, how- 
ever, announced next morning that the Govern- 
ment would not retire before so small a minori- 
ty ; but it was nevertheless foreseen that it had 
received a mortal stroke, and that it was only 
a question of time^ when a fresh combination 



would be necessary to regain the majority in the 
Chamber. It was emphatically a new combina' 
Hon, not an entire change of ministry, wliich was 
required. No one thought either of M. Beiryer 
and the Extreme Droit, or M. OdiUon Barrot and 
the Extreme Grauche, being intrusted with the 
formation of an administration. It was a slight 
modification in the Centre, which mi^t change 
a few votes, which alone was thought of or re- 
quired, to found a ministry of the ephemeral 
duration which alone was now practicable — a 
state of things precisely analogous to that which, 
at the same period, obtained in the British House 
of Commons ; but which, of course, in both as- 
semblies, was fatal to all projects of important 
legislation, and deprives their de- | nogn^g, 
bates for a series of years of much March 8,1^; 
of the interest which had previous- Ann.Hiat. xz. 
ly attached to them.* *^» ^^• 

The crisis of the Ministry, which Government 
foresaw, but strove to postpone, was, g. 
however, not long of coming on. Modiflcaiion 
After struggling on several weeks, of the Mia* 
without any real majority in the J'^;.. 
Chamber, and consequently reduced ^ * 
to the necessity of postponing or abandoning 
every measure on which opposition might be 
expected, Ministers found their situation too 
uncomfortable, and Count MoM resigned his 
office. It was at first proposed to form a new 
Cabinet, in which Count MoM should resume his 
position as Premier, and Marshal Soult, Coant 
Montalivet, and M. Hermann, might lend him 
their support. It was soon found, however, that 
such a combination offered no chance of success, 
and, on Count Mol^s advice, the King sent for 
M. Guizot, and that accomplished statesman of- 
fered a list in which M. de Broglie was to be 
Prime Minister, M. Guizot Minister of Public 
Instruction, and M. Thiers of the Interior. This 
project, however, also failed, chiefly in conse- 
quence of the strong views which M. Thiers 
still entertained on the subject of Spanish inter- 
vention. Various other combinations were pro- 
posed, with no better success ; indicating in the 
clearest manner that the object was not to sup- 
plant one party by another, or change one pol- 
icy for another, but to form such a Ministry as 
might, by a skillful combination of the leaders 
of parties, secure a small majority for Govern- 
ment among their followers. At length, after 
nearly a month spent in vain endeavors, the 
MonUeur of 16th April announced the definitive 
arrangement, which was, that Count Mole re- 
sumed his place as President of the Council and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs ; M. de Barth^, Min- 
ister of Justice, in room of M. Persil ; M. de Mon- 
talivet, Minister of the Interior, instead of M. de 
Gasparin ; M. de Salvandy, Minister of Publicln- 
struction, in room of M. Guizot ; and M. Lacune 
Laplaque, Minister of Finance, instead of MLDu- 
chatel. By this arrangement, both , uoQitegr, 
the Gauche and Doctrinaires were April 16, 1637; 
excluded, and the Ministiy was A no. Hist. zx. 
more completely conservative than }*^'oln*9«*^' 
any since the Revolution of 18S0.» ^' '*°' ^*^' 

More fortunate in foreign diplomacy than 
in internal legislation. Count MoM g?. 
had, before this period, arranged Marriage of 
what was deemed an advantageous ^ 1^^^ ^ 
marriage for the Duke of Orleans. ^'*®*°*- 
The times were far distant when the hand of 
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the beir^pparent of France was an object of 
ambition to all the crowned heads in Europe : 
it was deemed a fortanate move when the son 
of the Citizen King obtained the daughter of a 
third-rate German prince. The vision of a 
Fnissian or Austrian princess — the daughter of 
the Archduke Charles, or the royal house of 
Brandenburg, had melted into thin air; and 
the young Prince, with every amiable and at- 
tractive quality, underwent the penalty of his 
father's doubtfid title to the throne. M. Bres- 
son, however, the French minister at Berlin, at 
length succeeded in arranging a marriage be- 
tween the Prince-Royal and the Princess Helen- 
Loinsa Elizabeth, daughter of Frederick Louis, 
Grand Duke of Mecklenberg-Schwerin. Bom 
on the 24th January, 1814, Uie princess was in 
her twenty-fourth year, and endowed with every 
quality which could fit her for the brilliant but 
eventful career for which she was destined. She 
had been bred up in the Lutheran faith; but 
this, which would have been an insurmountable 
objection to the old family, was littTe regarded 
in the tolerant ideas of more recent times. The 
Chamber of Deputies, with the economical feel- 
ings of the class from which they sprang, made 
considerable difficulties about the settlement on 
the prince, and the dowry and jointure of the 
princess ; but at length this delicate matter was 
arranged, if not to the satisfaction, at least with 
the concurrence of all parties. The allowance 
to the prince was fixed at 2,000,000 francs 
(£80,000) a year, with 1,000,000 (£40,000) for 
the marriage expenses, and the jointure of the 
princess at 800,000 francs (£12,000) a year. A 
more serious opposition arose upon a proposal 
for a dowry to Uie Queen of the Belgians, which 
had never been definitively fixed ; but at length 
] j^„„ Hiat. i^ ^'^^ settled at 1,000,000 francs 
XX. 100, aos'i (£40,000) — less than many private 
gg. u. »o. gentlemen in Engluid give their 
daughters.^ 
This mairiage was fixed to take place in the 
^ end of May ; and the prince signal- 

PreptrstloiDt ^^ ^^ ^ ^® ™^^^ suitable way, by 
for tiw mar- the magnificent donations which he 

riage, and made, and establishments which he 
fframl am- ^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ .^, 

digent and reU^f of the poor. The 
sums gifted in this way amounted to 870,000 
francs (£15,000), and this was accompanied by 
a great promotion in the army, and profuse dis- 
trftmtion of honors and dignities by the Crown. 
A still more important act accompanied the mar- 
riage, which the King had long meditated, and 
which came with peculiar grace on this joyous 
occasion. This was a general amnesty for all 
persons in custody for political ofitsnses, which 
^ g was published by royal ordonnance on 
^ * May 8. This wise and humane act was 
accompanied by one commuting the punishment 
of death pronounced against Victor Boirier and 
Francois Meunier — who had been convicted of 
an attempt on the King's life by firing into his 
carriage, though happily without effect, as he 
was going in state to the Legislative Body, on 
the first day of the session, accompanied by his 
two sons— into ten years* banishment. With 
truth did M. Barth^, the Keeper of the Seals, 
say in the report which preceded the ordon- 
nance : " Sire, a great act of clemency has long 
been the wish of your heart ; but, before yield- 



ing to the impulse, it was necessary that the 
vanquished parties should not be able to ascribe 
the oblivion of their faults to any oUier motive 
but your generosity. Now order is confirmed : 
your Grovemment is armed with the salutary 
laws which have saved France, and would save 
it anew should fresh attempts be made. The 
National Guard and the army have just testified 
their loyalty by their acclamations. The entire 
nation will join in testifying their gratitude for 
a step which confirms your throne by founding 
it in clemency. Such an act can not but be re- 
garded as a magnificent testimony i onlonnanct, 
to the power of the laws. Your May 8, 1837 -, 
Migesty, after having combated cap" u%i5 
mora and punished less than any ss/- xnn. ' 
other sovereign, will now have par- Hiat. xx. 960, 
doned all."* ^ ^' 

The princess was received in France with the 
universal burst of joy which had sa^- 
luted Marie-Antoinette sixty years Carriage oT 
before — like her, she seemed to the prince, and 
tread on air from the time she "ubeequeni 
crossed the Rhine tiU she arrived JS?^ 
in Paris. Her reception there was 
magnificent in the highest degree, and was as- 
similated in the minutest points of ceremonial 
to those observed on that memorable occasion. 
Unhappily the identity went still farther ; and 
a calunity of mournful presage concluded the 
festivities on the last as on the first occasion. 

On the 14th June, the Champ de Mars . .„^ .. 
^M J '^v • J ^ June 14. 

was filled with an immense crowd, to 

witness a superb militanr fgte which was held 
there, and which excited the utmost enthusi- 
asm. The spectacle was over, and the crowd, 
which had been scattered over the Champ de 
Mars, was returning to Paris, when the pres- 
sure at the vricket of the Ecole Militaire be- 
came so great that numbers of persons were 
thrown down, and trodden under foot, or suffo- 
cated. Four-and-twenty persons perished on 
this occasion: a catastrophe deplorable amidst 
a scene of public rejoicing, but 
doubly so from the analogy which Jope! c. ix. " 
immediately struck every mind to MS 1 Ann! 
the similar disaster which over- ^^-^^ ^4« 
shadowed the festivities at the mar- ^ *^f * ^* 
riage of Marie- Antoinette.* * 

Amidst the rejoicings consequent on this 
marriage was completed a design 
which the King had long had in inaugSmion 
preparation, and which consisted ofthepalaee 
in converting the stately pile of ofVeraalUee 
Versailles into a museum of the !|Je*i?Sl'** *^ 
fine arts, especially devoted to the 
illustration of the militaiy and civil glories of 
France. The project was nobly conceived, and 
carried out in the grandest manner. The first 
stoiy was devoted exclusively to the illustration 
of the reign of Louis XIV., the founder of the 
palace : in it were assembled the portraits of the 
victorious paladins, statesmen, and poets of that 
brilliant epoch, executed by the artist whose 
genius has done so much to perpetuate its lustre. 
The era of the Bevolution next succeeded : in 
it were represented the principal events of that 
heart-stirring period, with portraits of Kleber, 
Camot, Lafayette, and the other eminent men 
who signalized its course. The glories of the 
Empire, the victories of Marengo, Austerlitz, 
Jena, and Wagram, were next represented, with 
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portridts and statnes of the Manhak of France, 
the statesmen and warrion who illnsdrated that 
immortal epoch. Nor were the Reyolntion of 
1830, the siege of Antwerp, and the recent tio- 
tories in Africa, forgotten ; they stood in bright 
prominence beside the king, princes, statesmen, 
and warriors of the present time. The idea was 
a magnificent one, and it was magnificently ex- 
ecuted ; combining thus in one splendid stmc^ 
tnre the recollections of the past with the glories 
of the present, history with philosophy, war with 
peace, art with science, the chef-dcBuortt of Le> 
bmn with those of Le Gros and Horace Vemet, 
and presenting to the mind a vast accumulation 
of the whole ^orts of genius, during many gen- 
erations, in erery department of human exer- 
tion. The museum thus grandly conceiyed has 
survived the throne of its author, and it now re- 
mains one of the most interesting of the many 
interesting objects which attract the youth of 
the whole cirilized world to the Frencn capital. 
To a bourgeois Legislature, intent on economy, 
i 206 '^ ^^ ^^ small recommendation 
96tt? An^HiBt! ^'^ ^^ sumptuous collection had 
zjL Vto, 274 ; been made by the King without any 

aifl^S?' ^' P*"** ^rom ie Chambers, and by 
' mere savings on the civil list.' 

While these splendid spectacles were da£- 
0] , zling the Parisians, more passionate- 
Fresh iwliti- ly fond than any people of Europe of 
flalMcictiMi. exhibitions of this description, the 
ground was still stirred beneath their feet by 
political societies, and the vigilance of Govern- 
ment was unceasingly exerted in discovering and 
counteracting conspiracies for its own overthrow. 
The political societies, struck at by the laws of 
September, 1885, had for the most part been dis- 
solved, but they had been re-formed under dif- 
ferent names, and ceaseless efforts were made 
to enlist large numbers of the working classes 
in their ranks. Unfortunately, the condition of 
the manufacturers of France at this period was 
miserable in the extreme, and formed a lament- 
able contrast to the splendor exhibited in the 
higher classes (^ society. The consequences of 
the monetary crisis which commenced in En- 
gland during this year, the causes and effects of 
which will be explained in the next chapter, 
had now extended to France ; bankruptcies were 
frequent among the trading classes, and the op- 
eratives in Uie great towns were at the lowest 
point of depression. In a single week, in the city 
of Paris, the cash drawn out of the savings banks 
amounted to the enormous sum* of 1,766,000 
francs (£70,000)! Facts of this kind demonstrate 
at once the existence of some great evils in socie- 
ty, and the precarious foundation on which, in 
spite of its apparent securitr, the Grovemment in 
reality rested — as the chinks on the surface of a 
volcano sometimes give the trembling 
v^^sSs* P>BBcnger a glimpse into the furnace 
* which is glowing beneath his feet.* 
These sufferings, however, were chiefly felt 
03, among the working class, to whom 
Dissolntlonof the sufirage did not extend; and 
tbeChsoiber. Count MoM, feeling the extreme 
difficalty of carrying on the Government with so 
very slender a majority as he could at present 
command, determined on a dissolution. The 
moment appeared favorable to such a measure. 
The present Chamber had sat only two years ; 
.Imt the aspect of public affairs, and public opin- 



ion itself, had materially changed during that fie- 
ricKl. The great contest with the Republicans, 
for the present at least, was over ; the secret so- 
cieties, though still existing, were intimidated ; 
the amnesty had diffused nmrena] satisfaction ; 
the temper of the National Guard was excel- 
lent ; and die fites on occasion of the marriage 
of the Duke of Orieans had both diffused general 
pleasure, and, by the expenditure among the dif- 
ferent orders they had occasioned^ had material- 
ly alleviated the distress of the working clasws. 
The King entered into these yiews, and soon 
after the prorogation of the Chamber, it was dis- 
solved by proclamati<m. The result, though it 
somewhat ameliorated the condition of the Min- 
ister, was far from giving him a fair working ma- 
jority : it amount^ only to fifteen rotes. This 
numW, in the divided state of the Chamber, 
was so small that it could not be relied on in 
any serious crisis, and loft the Government of 
France in the same pitiable state of weakness 
in which, from the same cause, i cap. \x. 338, 
that of Skiriand had been for two S39; i.. ffiaoc, 
yeaiB.»» ^- «»» *» 

It is now time to resume the thread of the 
colonial history of France in Africa, 93. 
which had become interesting and im- AITaira of 
portent in the veiy highest degree. Africa. 
The gradual progress of the French from the 
sea-coast of Algeria had brought them in con- 
tact with more formidable and sturdy tribes in 
the interior, as the advance of the English from 
the coast of Malabar had brought them into col- 
lision with the Mahrattas and Sikhs of Hindos- 
tan. The expedition to Algien had been noblj 
conceived by the Government of the Restora- 
tion, and ably executed by its generals ; and 
the French possessions, when Ix>ui8 Philippe 
succeeded, extended all along the sea-coast, 
fiom Bona on the east to Oran on the west. 
This was nearly the extent of ancient Lib^a, so 
long the granary of the Roman Empire, and 
which in its flourishing days contained twenty 
millions of inhabitants. The land was stiil 
as fertile, the sun as bright, the climate as sa- 
lubrious, as when it was the main stay of the 
ancient masters of the world ; and such were 
its resources that it might, under judicious man- 
agement, have been rendered a most valuable 
•oflshoot of the French empire, and have for 
ages to come furnished a safe and capacious oat- 
let for the swanns of prol^taires which crowded 
its cities and endangered its tranquillity. 

A very curious circumstance facilitates the 
colonization of this fruitful region, 
and has often rendered the possessor f^^ ,„jgn. 
of the sesrcoast, in the end, master torr Arabi, 
of the interior to the foot of the At- aadihwran- 
las, which rears its lofty head into f «J "**" 
the clouds, and separates Libya from 
die parched wilderness of the Sahara Desert 

* Tbe calcaUition made of tbe result of the elections 
of September, 1637, was as follows : 



HinxttenahtU. 

Poetrinaires Purs IS 

Sons- Doctrinaires 91 

Legitimisies rallies S5 

Banc de la Cour 1ft 

Ministerlelsqnandnieme 50 

MiDisteriels € 

Douteux »0 

837 



Opftyaxbmu 

Extreme Droit 

Socialists 

Extreme Ganehe . . . 
Gauche Modire .. .. 
Centre Gauche 



18 
4 

19 

02 

llfi 



— CAFxriavt. Ix. SS9, note. 
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Tbe fertile district in the north, adjoining the 
coast, still called, from its Latin name, Teil 
(Telins), is inhabited by tribes of Arabs, who 
acknowledge, according to the £astem ideas 
consecrated in the Koran, no property in land, 
bat in the actual cnltivaton. Living in tents, 
and cnhiTating now one piece of ground, now 
another, they were truly a nomad agriatkural 
race, and in every age, from Jugurtha down- 
ward, they have defended their countiy with 
courage and vigor. But farther to the south, 
on the slopes and ridges and lof^ plateaus 
which ascend toward the Atlas, the inhabitants 
were of a still more migratory character. Shut 
out by the sterility of the soil and the variable 
nature of the climate, where storms of rain and 
snow, attracted by the cold summits of the At- 
las, are frequent, from the labors of agriculture, 
they dwell in the mountains with their flocks and 
herds only in the winter and spring ; and when 
the heats of summer set in they migrate regu- 
larly, with camels laden with dates and wool, to 
the'hind of labor in the north, where they assist 
in getting in the harvest, with a portion of which 
they return on the approach of winter to the 
moist pastures and frnit-bearing slopes on their 
native hills. Thus Nature has established a last- 
ing and beneficial industrial intercourse between 
tbe cultivators of the plain and the nomads on 
the high table-lands in the interior; and the 
possessors of the former enjoy the means of es- 
tablishing the most durable of all influences 
which man can acquire over man— 
▼ ^4?14'7' ^^^ which arises from furnishing 

* '* employment and giving subsistence.^ 
After many ages of harassing and almost in- 

gy cessant warfare, the Romans had 

Tbe eonquMts established a permanent dominion 
or the Romans over these migratory tribes. They 
and Seraeena. ^^^^ penetrated their fastnesses, 

bridged their ravines, and established strong- 
hold on all their most important heights. So 
complete had been the miUtaiy possession thus 
acquired, that subsequent conquerors have done 
litde more than advance on their footsteps, take 
advantage of their highways, and erect fortress- 
es on the foundations of their walls. From the 
sea-coast to the inaccessible ridges of the Atlas, 
fifty leagues in the interior, the country is trav- 
ersed by Roman roads and covered by Roman 
monuments; the Arabs, the Turks, the Euro- 
peans, have successively fought on the ancient 
fields, traversed the ancient bridges, and re- 
stored the ancient fortresses. When the Os- 
manlis established by force and fraud the sway 
of the Crescent in the regions for which Ju- 
gurtha contended, they erected their bastions 
on the hills which the successors of Scipio had 
fortified, and with the materials of which their 
strong-holds had been constructed; and when 
the Spaniards in one age, and the French in 
another, brou^t the resources of civilized skill 
and science to bear on the fortitude of barbarian 
valor, the principal difiiculty with which they had 
to contend arose from the judj^ent with which 
tbe ancient masters of the world had selected 
their points of defense, and the skill 
V. 147**49! ^*^ which they had prepared them 

* ' against the attacks of any assailant* 
Had the French Government, after the Revo- 
lution, been actuated by prophetic wisdom, or 
even inspired with the ordinaiy feelings of pa- 



triotism, it would have been an easy matter, 
comparatively speaking, to have es- 
tablished their authority over aU the p^Qits oftbe 
immense and valuable territory be- French Got- 
tween the Mediterranean ana the «miMntaft- 
AtUis which in former times obeyed J[^}jj **^®* 
the Roman sway. All that was re- 
quired was vigor and perseverance in the out- 
set, followed vy protection and paternal govern- 
ment, and the Arabs equally with the natives 
would have submitted to them as the appointed 
of Ciod, and blessed their dominion as a deliv- 
erance from eviL Any change from the deso- 
lation of Ottoman oppression must always be 
felt as a blessing. But unfortunately neither 
did the French (^vemment, after the Restora- 
tion, possess the means of exerting the requi- 
site strength to fascinate the minds and subdue 
the resistance of the Orientals, nor was the 
French character suited to the lasting labors or 
pacific duties of colonization. The Chamber 
of Deputies could not be persuaded, by any ef- 
forts on the part of the Ministry, to vote the 
sum necessary to establish a powerful domin- 
ion in Africa. A considerable party regarded 
their possessions there as an unprofitable and 
useless burden bequeathed to them by the folly 
of the Restoration; another thought it should 
be reduced to the narrowest limits, and restrict- 
ed to a few fortified posts on the sea-coast. The 
few who regarded them in their true light as a 
valuable outlet for the surplus urban population 
of France, which should be extended to its nat- 
ural limits between the ocean and the Atlas, 
were regarded as mere dreamers, and consti- 
tuted only a fraction of the Assembly. The 
consequence was, that this noble colony was al- 
lowed to languish for want of adequate support ; 
and while not less than 40,000 men were requi- 
site to place it on a respectable footing, the 
whole armed force for some years aft- 
er the Revolution, was under 10,000 y. jj*^ 
men.* * 

This ruinous reduction of force, the result of 
the contracted views and economical 97. 
ideas of the class who, in France as Tbe Nomtdi- 
in England, had been elevated to su- " l>«»enien. 
preme power, was the more disastrous from the 
character of Ithe tribes with whom, as they ad- 
vanced into the interior, the French were 
brought in contact. Unlike the laborious in- 
habitant of the fertile fields of the Tell, the Ar- 
abs of the interior have inherited all the war- 
like qualities of their Numidian predecessors, 
so often felt as formidable by the Roman le- 
gions. Mounted on swift steeds of the Arab 
breed, which they manage with extraordinary 
skill and dexterity, they are equally embarrass- 
ing to an advancing, and formidable to a re- 
treating anny. Like the Cossacks, and indeed 
all Eastern nations, they ride with very short 
stirrups, and seated on saddles generally nine 
inches above their horses' backs ; a stateof things 
altogether foreign to the rules of the European 
maniffej but which gives them such command 
of their steeds, and of their own weapons, that 
they can pull the former on their haunches in 
a few seconds when at fuU speed, and make use 
of the latter in the saddle with the coolness and 
precision of foot-soldiers. Their dress, consist- 
ing of a shawl fastened round the body by a gir- 
dle, and going over the head, where it is wrapped 
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into a turban, appears at first sight inoommodi- 
ous, but experienoe has proved it is well adapted 
to temper the rays of the sun in that burning cli- 
mate. Intrepid in attack, sturdy in retreat, they 
are splendidly armed, and can, when required, 
charge with the utmost impetuosity. But they 
attach no dishonor to flight; on the contrary, it 
is one of their principal manoeuvres, and one in 
which, like the Parthians of old, they often face 
about and discharge their weapons at their pur- 
suers. Like all Katies, they do not chaige in 
a mass, but in a swarm, and are generally far 
from each other when they reach the enemy. 
But when they do so, none are more swift with 
dieir yataghans, or formidable in single combat, 
and none more ready to descend for a second 
from their steeds, and cut off the head 
V 15? W2 ^^ * prostrate enemy, which they carry 

' * off in triumph at their saddle-bows.^ 
From the moment when Marshal Clausel, aft- 

gg^ er the Revolution set foot in Afri- 

Early difllenl- ca invested with the supreme com- 
tiea of Marshal mand, he had endeavored to cany 
aaiueL ^^^ ^g system by which the Ro- 

mans and Turks had subdued and retained the 
government of this difficult countxy and these 
Iformidable tribes, which was by establishing a 
series of armed and fortified posts communicat- 
ing with each other by roads, and garrisoned by 
adequate forces. But the forces at his dispos- 
al were so much diminished by great numbers 
being recalled, that, so far from carrying out 
this system, he was barely able to maintain 
his ground on the sea-coast against the Arabs, 
whose chiefs had preached a " holy war" against 
the infidel invader. General Bertho- 
l£T. zene, who succeeded him, was still far- 
ther weakened ; and the result was, that 
a body of 4500 French, half the effective force 
of the colony, on its return from an expedition 
into the interior, was attacked in a rocky defile 
by the Arabs, and defeated with the loss of 800 
men. This disaster led to a change in the gov- 
ernment, and the Duke of Rovigo (Savary) was 
invested with the supreme conunand. But al- 
though 5000 fresh troops were sent to Bona, and 
the tribe of £l-Ouffia, which had revolted against 
the French, was, by a frightful abuse of military 
power, totally ikstroyedj no matfrial progress 
was made in the reduction of the country ; and 
in March, 1833, when the Duke of Rovigo, seized 
with a malady which ere long proved mortal, re- 
turned to Fiance, the French power extended 
^ in reality little beyond the environs 

V. 134 137! ^^ Algiers in the centre. Bona on the 

' ' east, and Oran on the west* 
At this time there arose in the interior of 

09. the latter province one of those re- 

Abd-d-Kader: markable men so frequent in every 
his characusr. page of Eastern story, who, by their 
single vigor and capacity, reinstate the fortunes 
of their country, and not unfreqnently change 
the face of the world. Abd-el-Kadeb, the son 
of a marabout or chief, renowned for his piety 
in the neighborhood, had been long regarded 
by the tribes in his vicinity as the future liber- 
ator of Africa, and avenger of Islamism. Am- 
bitious, but yet prudent ; enthusiastic, but calm ; 
decided, but cautious, he presented that com- 
bination of fanaticism with dissimulation which 
forms the foundation of the Muscovite charac- 
ter, and which has so often prevailed over all 



the intelligence and ability of the West Im- 
pressed, as so many other great men in iJl ages 
have been, with the idea of a Divine mission, he 
pursued the path requisite to work it out with 
equal patience, perseverance, and vigor. Like 
his countrymen in a charge, he knew when to 
feign a retreat, and when to give the reius to 
his force, and thunder with resistless vigor in 
pursuit The maxim of Machiavel, ^ Qtn mm 
«a dMmulare non aa rtgnarty** expresses his 
character, as it does that of most savage chiefs, 
whether under the Arab turban or the Musco- 
vite uniform. But this power of dissimulation 
was combined in him, as it often is in others, 
with ardent patriotism, and a religious devotion 
to the cause of Islamism. 

At the voice of this intrepid warrior, the 
religious zealots and the ardent patri- joq, 
ots of the province of Oran took fire ; Hia fint 
and Abd-el-Kader, taking advantage roceesses, 
of their enthusiasm, ventured on die decisive 
step. He proclaimed himself Finir of Tiem- 
son, detached a body of men to the harbor of 
Arzew, of which he got possession, and marched 
on Mortanegem, which also fell into his hands. 
The least hesitation would now have ruined tho 
French power in the west of Algeria. But 
General Desmichels showed himself equal to 
the emergency. Instead of waiting to he at- 
tacked in Oran, he issued from its gates, re- 
gained Arzew and Mortanegem, and t^ice de- 
feated Abd-el-Kader in pitched battles. Hcd 
he possessed an adequate force he might have 
then crushed the Emir, and terminated the war 
in Africa. But his numbers were so few that 
nothing of the kind could be thought of, and he 
deemed himself fortunate to be able to 
conclude a peace with him, which, like j^^ ' 
all others between the Christians and 
Mohammedans, is only to be regarded as a 
truce, and confirmed rather than weakened the 
Emir's authority, by recognizing , xna. Hirt. 
him as an independent power, with zvu. 296, 90S; 
whom alliances were to be formed ^- ^^"5^' ^• 
and treaties made.^ ^^' ^^' 

The French Government at this period was 
undecided whether to retain or aban- jg], 
don their possessions in Africa, and Disaster of 
the consequence was that the war was ^*'?* 
starved in eveiy quarter. The effects ^^*'"- 
of the ruinous reduction of force, which tho 
Chambers had forced upon the Government, 
were soon apparent Abd-el-Kader, on whu^e 
pacific disposition General Desmichels had too 
confidently relied, now openly threw off the 
mask, crossed the river Chcliff, the honndeiy 
between the French territories and his own, 
and advanced to Medeah, which he entered in 
triumph amidst the enthusiastic acclamations 
' of the inhabitants. Greneral Trezel ad- ^ 
vanced to meet him with 2300 men, and ^ ' 
encountered the Mussulman army, 8000 
strong, posted in very advantageous ground. 
After a sanguinary encounter the Frencti were 
obliged to. fall back. The retreat, as is ever the 
case in presence of the redoubtable horsemen 
of the East, proved disastrous in the extreine. 
The Arabs charged the wearied Europeans with 
the utmost vigor and loud cries, giving them no 
rest night or day. At length, a& r having per- 

* Ha who knows not liow to diaaenUile, knows not hoir 
foreign. 
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formed prodigies of valor, the French corps was 
entirelj broken ; a small part, consisting of some 
handr^is, onlj succeeded in reaching Arzew — 
while the Arabs celebrated their yictoiy, after 
, 4.01,. Hist, their barbarous manner, by erect- 
]iviii.37i,373; ing a ghastlj pile of heads on the 
L. Blanc, t. goene of their triomph oisi the banks 
163, 164. ^^ jjj3 Maru.» 

At the intelligence of this success, a univen- 

.QA a1 burst of acclamation was heard 

Victory of o^®' ^^^ north of Africa, of grief 

Maratul Claa- and indignation over France. The 

T?' M ifi«« Arabs flocked in crowds to the 
PioT.», 1835. g^^n^ijj^ of the victorious Emir: 

penetrated with sorrow, the French loudly called 
for Marshal Clausel to be restored to the com- 
mand, to redeem the national honor. He was 
sent bock, accordingly, with ample powers, and 
a considerable augmentation of force ; and the 
Government, finding the national feelings now 

fairly rouse^ ventured on a firm proc- 
1%. lamation, in which they declared that 

the honor of France required that the 
possessions in Africa should be maintained. As 
soon as the marshal landed in Africa, he or- 
ganized an expedition of 10,000 men against 
Mascara, the capital of their formidable enemy. 
It set out on 26th November, 1885, and marched 
straight on that town, accompanied by the Duke 
de Nemours, who shared the dangers and hon- 
ors of the enterprise. The Arabs, of equal force, 
under Abd-el-Kader, soon presented themselves, 
but they were not in sufiScient strength to stop 
Not S9 ^® march of the French ; and after two 

unsuccessful encounters, the Emir took 
the resolution of abandoning his capital to the 
enemy. Clausel arrived at nightfall before the 
walls of Mascara, and they were preparing for 
a desperate assault on the morrow, when a few 
soldiers, who had penetrated into the suburbs, 
arrived with intelligence that the place was 
1^^ ^ abandoned. The French troops imme- 
diately advanced into the town, which 
they found entirely deserted. The streets were 
desolate, the houses evacuated, and instead of 
> Ann. Hiot. ^^® ^^ thousand warriors of Abd- 
rrii. STTS, 388; el-Eader, they found no living crea- 
J*- Blanc* ▼• ture in his capital but an old woman 
♦ seated on torn fragments of mats.* 

Finding Mascara abandoned and ruined, Mar- 
shal Clausel, after completing its 
Capture of destruction by fire, retreated to Mor- 
Tiemaon bv tanegem, which he strongly garri- 
^^•fi-Rmr, goned, and established as the centre 

eo-byCiMSel. ^ *^® French power in that quar- 
ter. Deeming the campaign over, 
the Duke de Nemours returned to Orui, from 
whence he immediately embarked for Toulon ; 
while Marshal Clausel put his wearied troops 
into winter-quarters. But the indefatigable 
Emir gave tnem no repose. Irritated rather 
than weakened by the destruction of his capital, 
he moved toward Tlemson, in which town he 
had numerous partisans, by whom he was ad- 
mitted within the walls. He immediately laid 
siege to the citadel, which was still in the hands 
of the French party, and was on the point of re- 
ducing it, when Clausel, having broken up from 
Jan 6 ^^ winter-quarters, advanced to its re- 
lief. The fVench troops, with their wont- 
ed spirit, marehed over a desert plain for thirty- 
five leagues, until at length Tlemson appeared, 



splendidlv situated on the summit of a hill cov- 
ered with olives, surmounted by mountains, 
whose snowy summits were, in that wintery sea- 
son, lost in the clouds. Like Mascara, Tlemson 
was, on a nearer approach, found to be aban- 
doned: Marshal Clausel entered it on . 
the 13th, and immediately imposed a '"^ ^ * 
contribution of 500,000 francs (£20,000) on the 
inhabitants, as a punishment for their perfidy, 
and retired, after having reinforced the garrison 
of the citadel with 500 men. A brigade was 
detached in pursuit of Abd-el-Kader, and fol- 
lowed him so closely that he was indebted for 
his escape to the fleetness of his horse. Not a 
fifth part of the heavy contribution imposed by 
the French ever could be extracted from the 
unhappy inhabitants, and the at- i j^^^j^ ^^ 
tempt to levy it only increased the xTui.S53,2di5; 
dislike generally felt at their rule f- ^l"*** ^■ 
by the natives of Africa.* ***' '^^ 

While fortune was thus alternately inclining 
to one side and another in the prov- 
ince of Oran, the western of the Ahmed Boy of 
French possessions in Afirica, a Cooauoune 
new enemy, hardly less formidable J*>»"» *^® 
than the indefatigable Emir, was |^?e'Sh 
arising in its eastern extremity. 
Hadgi- Ahmed, Bey of Constaioinb, was there 
as actively engaged as Abd-el-Kader in orgsn- 
izing resistance to the French domination ; and 
with such success were his endeavors attended, 
that their real dominion was confined to the 
range of cannon-shot round the walls occupied 
by their troops. Even in the central province 
of Algiers, the beys established in the French 
interest by Marshal Clausel at Medeah and 
Miliana had found it impossible to retain their 
authority. In a word, the people were every 
where against their invaders, and, animated by 
the double spirit of religious zeal and patriotic 
devotion, they were, along the whole north of 
Africa, linked together in a secret league, like 
the Spaniards in the former war, for &eir ex- 
pulsion. The French Government, in conse- 
quence, wisely determined to strike at Con- 
stantine, the heart of hostility in the East, as 
Tlemson was in the western provinces. But the 
Chamber of Deputies, governed hv the wretched 
spirit of short-sighted economy, wrew such dif- 
ficulties in the way of the requisite grants, that 
Marshal Clausel, in the middle of April, em- 
barked in person for France, to lay % ^^^ q)^^ 
before the Government the real xix. SM, 955 ; • 
state of affairs, and the absolute \g^^' ^' 
necessity of large reinforcements.* *"*• ' '"' 

During his absence on that necessary mission, 
important operations had taken los. 
place in Western Algeria. Clausel O^eretiona la 
had there directed the construction ^^^'^jj'^^j' 
of a fortified camp on the banks of S^ry^^the^ ^ 
the river Tafna, to form the centre Siekak. 
of communication between the gar- July 5. 
risen of Tlemson and the sea-coast of Oran. 
To effect this object, Greneral d'Arlanger moved 
with 3000 men and eight guns to the banks of 
that river, where he commenced the construction 
of the requisite works. Abd-el-Kader attacked 
him with 10,000 men, and was vigorously re- 
pulsed ; but meanwhile the situation of the gar- 
rison of Tlemson, which was sorely straitened 
for provisions, became so alarming, that the 
French general gallantly advanced with half his 
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force to see if he conM disoorer any mode of 
throwing in relief. Attacked immediately by 
the Emir with greatly saperior force, the little 
A rii 28 btmd of heroes was speedily enveloped 
^ ' on all sides by the Arab horse, and only 
made their retreat good to the fortified camp 
with infinite diflBculty, and with the loss of 250 
men killed and wounded, among the latter of 
whom was General d*Arlanger himself. The 
intrenched camp was immediately blockaded by 
the victorious Arabs, and the lines drawn still 
closer round Tlemson, while Greneral Rapatel, 
who, in the absense of Marshal Clausel, com- 
manded in Algiers, was himself too hard pressed 
to be able to render any assistance. In this ex- 
tremity it would soon have been all over with 
the French in the province of Oran, when de- 
liv^erance came, ana victory was again chained 
to their standards by the succor which the 
urgent representations of Marshid Clausel had 
extorted from the French Chamber. In the 
end of June, when the blockaded French on the 
Tafna were reduced to the last extremity. Gen- 
eral BuGEAUD appeared on the coast of Oran 
with 4500 men, and immediately made his way 
to the blockaded garrison. Having relieved it, 
he proceeded to Tlemson ; but on the way thither 
lie was met at the passage of the river Sickak, 
by Abd-el-Kader at the head of 7000 men, of 
whom 1200 were foot-soldiers disciplined in the 
European fashion. A furious conflict ensued, 
in which both parties evinced the greatest reso- 
lution, and the Elmir the genius of a consum- 
mate commander. At length the discipline and 
courage of the Europeans prevailed over the 
impetuous valor of the Orientals; the Arabs 
were entirely defeated, and driven headlong 
over the precipitous sides of a ravine, where 
great numbers of them perished. The Emir 
himself escaped with a few followers, but so 
broken in fortune and ruined in general esti- 
mation that many of his allies deserted him. 
Tlemson was revictualed, and the blockade of 
1 xnn. Hint. ^^^ camp of La Tafna raised, and 
xlz 960, 907; the French power in the west of 
!-• Wmc, v. Algeria established on a solid foun- 
*"•*'*• daHon.» 

When Marshal Clausel arrived at Paris, he de- 

j^ manded 90,000 regular troops, and 

PreparatlonB ^^^^0 irregulars. *'With such a 

Ibr the tiego force," said he, *' I will subdue the 

of Constan- interior ; if you confine yourself to 

*' the sea-eoast, you will soon be driven 

into the sea.** Notwithstanding the obvious 
truth of these words, they were far from meet- 
ing with general concurrence. *' Algiers,*' said 
M. de Broglie, **is nothing but a box at the 
opera ;" a phrase which was warmly applauded 
by the Doctrinaires, and drew from Talleyrand 
the cutting remark, " Nothing is more light than 
a heavy Doctrinaire.** A large part of the 
Chamber embraced these ideas ; but the King, 
whose sagacious mind saw in Algiers an invalu- 
able outlet for his Republican enemies, and 
field of glory for his soldiers, adopted the oppo- 
site views, and strongly urged the necessity of 
supporting the African settlements. '* I love," 
said he, ** to listen to the cannon in Algeria : it 
is not heard in Europe.*' M. Thiers, who was 
still in power, and whose mind was imbued with 
Napoleon's ideas of making the Mediterranean 
ft French lake, strongly supported the same 



views. But such was the infktnation of the 
Chamber, and their belief in the sa3ring of M. 
Dupin, that ** Algiers was a fatal legacy be- 
queathed to us by the Restoration, which must 
be abandoned if we would not see our last man 
and last son swallowed up,** that all that their 
united efforts could extract from the Chamber 
was 30,000 men for the colonv, not 80,000Vom- 
batants — a difierence which re- i csp. i^. 166, 
duced the effectives in the field to soo, mi L ^ 
little more than 23,000.** »"«♦ ▼• l'>- 

The memoir which Marshal Claasel presented 
to the Cabinet, and which induced igj^ 
them to sanction the expedition Commence- 
to Constantine, stated: "To avoid meotof ino 
the great heats of summer, we must ^'P**"****"- 
not begin the campaign before the month of 
November. The distance from Bona to Con- 
stantine is twenty-eight leagues, or eight days' 
march, allowing for unforeseen accidents and 
partial combats : the countiy is admirably inter- 
sected by ravines, the inhabitants agricultuml 
rather than warlike : you find in that oasis .i 
sort of reflection of the mild manners of Tunis. 
An expedition would have great chances of 
success in its favor, and would necessarily be 
crowned by the capture of Constantine." Im- 
pressed with these ideas, and anticipating no 
serious opposition. Marshal Clausel undertook 
the expedition, though the whole force he could 
command was only 7000 men, with a few field- 
pieces of the lightest calibre, and no tkye artU- 
ierjf. With this force, perfectly inadequate, as 
the event proved, to the enterprise , j^^^ ^j^^ 
undertaken. Marshal Clausel com- xix. 970, 273 ; 
menced his march for Constantine L. BUae, v. 
on the 12th November, carrying JJfigJ^jm*'' 
provisions for fifteen days.* * 

The morning on which the army began its 
march was clear and bright; the .^ 
day's journey proved in the highest March on Con- 
degree agreeable; the natives hast- stantine, and 
ened to brine them offerings of i[J^5|^' 
vegetables and provisions; and at ^' 

night they bivouacked on the borders of a cool 
stream, amidst laurels, roses, wild thyme, cac- 
tuses, and fragrant blossoms. Every one went 
to sleep in the highest spirits, but the wakening 
was venr different. A terrible storm, accom- 
panied by thunder and lightning, arose during 
the night; the rain fell in torrents; and one 
half of the oxen employed in dragging the stores 
took fright at the lightning, broke loose from 
their fastenings, and disappeared. Cold and 
wet, the army resumed its march in the morn- 
ing, and in the evening of the 15th reached and 
rested amidst the Roman ruins of Ghelma. 
But their condition was daily becoming more 
deplorable, and the most sinister presentiments 
had already got possession of the minds of the 
soldiers. The inhabitants, indeed, were peace- 
able, and intent only on their flocks and herds. 
But the rigors of the season were hourly increas- 
ing. The rain, accompanied by violent gusts of 
wind, fell in torrents ; nig^t and day the troops 

* *' Je suit oonvainca, malgrd tous lea r^ves da colooiaa- 
tion, que noaa na Terona jamaia rien de bon en Aftlque, 
aurtoat en agiaaant sor one auaai vaate ^cheUe d*op6n- 
tiona,— qnand il anrait d<k anffire d*y garder aeulement 
quelquea pulnta pour empeelior la plratarie da renattre et 
entretenir dea relatione paiaiblea et honorables avee les 
Indiginea.**— M. Dupin au MAXkcUAL CLAvasL, Dee. 
98, 1830; CAPXriovs, U. 909. 
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irere dripping wet ; and the cold, felt the more 
sererelj that the troops had so long been ex- 
posed to the rays of an African sun, became so 
opjjressiTo that great numbers of the troops 
perished, or fell out, unable to continue the 
march. The roads, mere horse-tracks, required 
to be repaired by the sappers before the car- 
riages could be dragged over them, and even 
then it was with the utmost difficulty they could 
be got forward. The thermometer, as they as- 
cended to the higher regions of the Atlas, sank 
to 25° of Fahrenheit ; 3ie country around was 
covered with snow ; and in the interior of Afri- 
ca the severities of an arctic winter began to 
i Joaraal di ^ experienced. At length, on the 
Mareehal morning of the 20th, after eight 
f'^'5?*iVi**f * *^y" ^^ fatiguing march, and un- 
Biaoc!,T7iM; deigoing the severest hardships, 
isi ; An. Hist, the k>ng wished-for towers of Con- 
xix. 273, 274. Btautine appeared.' 

Situated on the summit of a conical hill, which 
lOQ. the military genius of the Romans 

Dascripcion of had converted into a strong-hold of 
Constantine. the Utmost importance, Constan- 
tine presented a magnificent spectacle to the 
French soldiers. The Cirtha of the Nnmidians 
and Romans, it recalled, at a distance, from the 
maltitade of its domes and minarets, the aspect 
of Toledo, or the Moorish cities in Andalusia ; 
but its substantial means of defense were much 
more formidable than those of any of these 
cities. Surrounded by a ravine 100 feet deep 
and 150 broad, with precipices on either side, 
it was provided by nature with a natural fosse, 
impossible to pass, save on two bridges of great 
elevation, which entered the town through strong 
iron gates, powerfully defended by artUlery and 
loopholed walls. The houses were, for the most 
part, handsomely built, with flat roofs, at^er the 
Eastern fashion, and the enrirons adorned by 
the cemeteries and cypresses which give such a 
picturesque air to Oriental cities. The French 
troops established themselves on the opposite 
plateau of Mansoura, from whence they gazed 
with the utmost anxiety on the spleudid spec- 
tacle, which was IDuminated by a passing gleam 
s Cap ix 193, ^^ sunshine, when the red flag of 
195; An. Biat! deflance was hoisted by the Arabs, 
liz. 273 ; L. and several shots from pieces of 
Biaxic, V. lao, heavy calibre issued from the ran^- 
parts.' 

It was now evident that a suiprise was not to 
I ]o be looked for ; and as they had neither 
RepuUw of supplies nor siege artillery for regular 
tbe French, approaches, nothing remained but to 
J^oT. 23. fry ^ contp^-main. A desultory at- 
tack of the Arabs, who hovered in the vicinity, 
having been easily repulsed by the troops on 
the plateau of Mansoura, the few field-pieces 
which were with the army were brought forward 
to the front, and began to fire against the de- 
fenses of the two gates at the end of the bridges, 
but they were speedily dismounted by the 24- 
pounders on the ramparts ; and an attempt to 
run mines under the gates to blow them up 
failed from the hardness of the rock on which 
they stood. In despair of being able to effect 
the reduction of the place by any other means, 
Clansel ordered an assault on each of the gates. 
Two regiments accordingly were formed in close 
column, and advanced over the bridges with the 
utmost intrepidity. But such was Uie strength 



of the inner gates, cased in iron, that they re- 
sisted all the efforts of the sappers to force them 
open, and after sustaining a heavy , 
loss from the fire of the place, 197 ^ An. Him! 
which was still wholly unsubdued, xul.'275« 277 \ 
the troops, in deep dejection, were {*• ^\*"p» ^■ 
obliged to retire.* '®*' '*"• 

Nothing remained now but to retire ; but how 
to conduct a retreat during eight 
days, in the face of a cloud of pur- Disaatroas 
suing Arabs, at that inclement sea^- retreat of 
son, it was not easy to see. In those tbe French, 
elevated regions^ several thousand ^^- ^ ^^ 
feet above the sea, and among the 
first ridges of the Atlas, the ground was covered 
with snow, and the march Inck, from the very 
outset, exhibited on a small scale the horrors of 
the Moscow retreat. The retrograde march was 
covered by a rear-guard under the orders of 
6bk£BAL Chakoarnikb, who, like his immortal 
predecessor. Marshal Ney, amidst the Russian 
snows, exhibited alternately the capacity of a 
general and the courage of a private soldier. 
On one occasion, when a cloud of Arabs was 
preparing to charge his little band, formed in 
square, he said, '*My friends! look at those 
people there ; they are 6000, you are 800 : the 
sides are equal.** Immediately after, the thun- 
dering charge was met by a volley within pistol- 
shot, which speedily sent the assailants to the 
right-about. But notwithstanding all the efforts 
of the officers, discipline was relaxed, and dis- 
order appeared in the column ; the severity of 
their hardships, as is always the case in similar 
circumstances, broke through all rules. The 
casks of wine were forced open by the starring 
multitude, and numbers sank on the snow, and 
perished in the midst of tbe howling wilderness. 
On the 28th tbe army reached Ghelma, when 
the sick and wounded were left under the charge 
of a strong garrison ; and at length, on Decem- 
ber 1, the long wished-for minarets of Bona ap* 
peered, and the troops enjoyed the sweets of 
cover and repose after their excessive hardships. 
They brought hack with Aem their , ^„„ „,,^ 
guns and part of their caissons, but x\x. 277, 278; 
they had to lament the loss of 472 Can. ix. ittS, * 
killed, or dead of cold and fatigue, '^,L^-,%"^ 
and 288 wounded.* ^- '** '*^- 

The war of the sabre and musket over, that 
of recrimination in France com- jj, 
menced, and it was so violent as for Mittmm and 
a time to drown every thcnght of the bitter reerim- 
real nature of the disaster in the ^^^^ in 
anxiety to discover to whom it was *™'*^* 
to be ascribed. The Liberals, headed by M. 
Dupin, were clear that it was all owing to the 
attempt to retain Algiers, that fatal bequest of 
the Restoration, and loudly demanded that it 
should be instantly evacuated. The Ministeri- 
alists laid the whole blame on Marshal Clausel, 
a favorite Hepublican chief, who had, tiiey al- 
leged, commenced the operation in the most 
tempestuous season of 'the year, without any in- 
formation of the enemy he was going to attack, 
and no heavy artilleiy to subdue his defenses. 
In the midst of this general recrimination, ali 
/eltybutfttPimimredto soy, that the , j^ ^^^^^ ^ 
real fault lay with the Chamber of iss J8A : Cap! 
Deputies,* and the constituencies ix. i97« 196; 
which had returned them, who had Ann.Hi«t.xiE. 



staned the national forces in Af- 
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rica, till they were rendered Incapable of efiect- 
ing any thing decisive, and, governed by little 
and economical considerationa, rendered the na- 
tion incapable of achieving any thing great. 

Amidst this tnmult of passion and selfish re- 
] ] 3 criminations, when eveiy party was 
Noble conduct striving to turn a public disaster to 
ofth«Kinff their private advantage, the King 
•ndMiniMers. ^ndthe Cabinet acted a noble part, 
and showed the world that, to governments not 
less than individuals, ''sweet are the uses of 
adversity." Instead of being discouraged by 
misfortune, they took counsel of it only to shun 
error : they followed the advice given to JBneas, 
not to yield to evils, but resist them the more 
vigorously.* In opening the Chamber, 
^ ^* the King said : *' While I regret with 
von tl^e losses of the army, I have the 
consolation of thinking that my second son has 
diared its dangers; and if success has not 
crowned its efforts, at least its heroism, pa^ 
tience, and perseverance, have sustained its an- 
cient reputation; and I doubt not that the 
Chamber will take such steps as will secure in 
Africa preponderance of our arms, and put our 
possessions in that quarter in a state of entire 
security." These gallant words produced the 
greater impression, that a few minutes before 
they were uttered intelligence had been received 
in itie Chamber that an attempt had been made 
to assassinate the King in passing through the 
« Moniteur *rchway of the Tuileries to come 
Dec. 38, isao ; ^ ^^ Chamber, by the murderer 
AnD. HM. XX. Meunier, and that the Prince-Royal 
3j4 ; Cap. xi. hj^d bee^ slightly wounded in the 
face by the splinters from the shot.* 

This intreind conduct electrified the country, 

11^ and overpowered the selfish by the na- 
AflUn of tional feeling The Chamber voted 
Onn. larger supphes, and the force put at 
Feb. 1887. ^^ disposal of the generals waa made 
more considerable, amounting to 80,000 effect- 
ive men. Marshal Clauael was recalled, and 
the command of the province given to General 
Damremont, an able and intrepid officer, thor- 
oughly abreast of the times, and whose honor 
and sincerity had been evinced by his fidelity to 
the fallen dynasty, to which he had been at- 
tached. General Bugeaud commanded in the 
province of Oran, where he was opposed to Abd- 
el-Kader ; and he had so long been accustomed 
to a separate command, and was at such a dis- 
tance from head-quarters, that he was in a man- 
ner the chief of a separate principality, and lit- 
tle inclined to receive orders from his superiors. 
The consequence was, that an unfortunate rival- 
ry got up between the two commanders ; and 
General Bugeaud, fearful that General Dam- 
remont might forestall him in effecting the pa^ 
cification of the western province, and the sub- 
mission of the redoubted Emir, was induced to 
> Ann. Hist. S^ i"^ measures attended in the 
341,84*3: Cap. end with disastrous effects to the 
U. 341, 843. French interests in Algiers." 

The force in the western province had been 
considerably augmented since the calamitous 
expedition to Constantine had opened the eyes 
of France to the absolute necessity of voting 
large forces for the war, and they amounted 
now to 10,000 men, occupying the strong posts 

* *« Ta ne cedes malia, eed contra audentior ito *" 

Viso. JEnad. 



of Tlemson, La Tafha, Arzew, and Mortanegem. 
The Arabs, under Abd-el-Kader, ny 
were posted in the open countrr. Diverging 
and, without pretending formally Tj^V"^^*"" 
to invest these places, contented montandfra. 
themselves with simply blockading geaud on 
them at a distance, and interrupting <*>«»>^ 
all the convoys destined for their supply. Such 
a state of things could not be prolonged without 
hazard to the interests and discredit to the hon- 
or of France ; and both General Damremont 
and General Bugeaud were very anxious to bring 
it to a termination. The former had written in 
the strongest terms to the latter, however, that 
no pacification was to be entered into but on the 
basis that the Emir was not to pass the rirer 
Cheliff, and that a ten years' war in Africa 
would be preferable to such an alternative.* 
Bugeaud, however, fearful that his commander 
would take the matter into his own hands, and 
get the credit of pacifying the west, hastened 
his preparations, and in the beginning of Maj, 
having formed his army into three divisions, set 
out from Oran at the head of 6000 men, with 
which he moved toward Tlemson, j j^^^ ^.^ 
with the view of revictualing that xz. S4S. 344 • 
fortress, and driving the Emir, sword Cap. u. 343^ 
in hand, into the wilds of the inte- ?*lii"5!f^ 

i> A A • 1 V. 303> X94. 

nor of Africa.' 

Alarmed at the approach of forces so consid- 
erable, which he was in no condi- 
tion at the moment to oppose, Abd- Q^i^ee of 
el-Kader had recourse to the usual Abd-«1-Kider 
Asiatic resource of dissimulation, and Geaenl 
He professed an anxious desire for ^^^' 
peace, and for that purpose pro- 
posed an interview with the French general. 
To this Bugeaud, who was a better match for 
the Emir in the field than in the cabinet, con- 
sented, and the interview took place near the 
camp of La Tafna, ea<:h general being accom- 
panied by a fixed number of attendants. Faith- 
ful to the Asiatic principle of impressing the 
imagination, the Emir kept General Bngeand 
waiting some hours before he came up to the 
agreed-on place. At length the advanced posts 
made their appearance, and information arrived 
that the chief was a little behind. General Bu- 
geaud immediately advanced to meet him, and 
the Emir appeared at the head of 8000 carabx, 
surrounded by horsemen in magnificent attire. 
Their splendid trappings formed as great a con- 
trast to the modest garb of the French escort, 
as those of the followers of Agesilaus did in for- 
mer days to the guards of Tisaphemes. 'iho 
figure of the Emir was slender, and his stature 
small, his face pale, and expression melancholy ; 
but the fire of his eye, and the delicate make of 
his hands and feet, revealed the genuine and 
pure Arab descent. The conference lasted an 
hour, and at one time bore an unpromising as- 
pect, for the Emir made no concealment of his 
sense of superiority. At length, howev er, it was 

* '* n fliut que Abd-el-Kader 8*engage k ne jamaic H- 
passer le Cbefiff, et qu'il coniribue a etablir h Titieri lua 
puissance r6gulidre indipendante de lul, et aomniKi la 
France. Nous ne devons conaentir pour rien ao moooo 
a ce que Abd-el-Kader ttabliaae aa domination dans le 
province de Titieri, d'oik il pent aana cease nenacer eeUe 
d* Alger et pruter son appoi a Achdiet Bey. Uns guerre de 
dix ana aerait pn»l&rable daaa IMntirM de noa ttablitie- 
mena en Afrique, k une paiz qui nettratt Abd-el-Kuer 
dans M^deah."— Gbsual Dambsmoht au Gmhemal 
BUGBAUD, April 8, 1837 ; CAPBrioUB, Ul S4S, MS. 
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concluded, and the terms of peace agreed on. The 
1 L Bisn Arab chief shook han<u with Grener- 
930.938; C«p. alBugeaadon parting, and assured 
u. 344, 347 ; him of bis fidelity. *' I have visited 
^n- Hi«t- "• the tomb of the Prophet," said he, 
**** ***■ " and my word may be trusted."' 

Abd-el-Eader had good reason to be satisfied 
with the resolt of this interview, for 
Temw of the ^® gained more by it than he conld 
cnaty of La have hoped from the result of the 

3?*^ ia«? ™®8* successful campaign. It stip- 
May 8, 1SJ7. ^j^^^ ^^^ Abd-el-Kader was to 

reco^ize the sovereignty of France, but in re- 
turn for this he was to receive large accessions 
both of territoiy and influence. In the province 
of Gran, France reserved to itself only Morta- 
negem, Mazaghan, and their respective territo- 
ries, with Oran, Arzew, and a small country 
adjacent to each. The disputed fortress or 
Tlemson, with all its territories, was ceded to 
the Elmir. In the province of Algiers, nothing 
was retained but the fortress of that name, the 
district of Sahels, and a part of the plain of the 
Meti4|a. The whole province of Titleri, which 
General Damremont said a ten years* war 
should be incurred rather than cede, was aban- 
doned to the Emir. By this treaty the French 
possessions were substantially limited to a few 
fortresses on the sea-coast, with very circum- 
scribed adjacent territories ; and the vast district 
of the interior, with the fortresses which guard- 
ed the approach to them, was left in the hands 
» Traits May ^^ ^^® Arab chief, in consideration 
8, 1837 ; 'Ann. of which, all that he did was to bind 
Bisi. xz., Ap- himself to furnish to the French 
P?J^« ' ^Mo *™^y 80»000 fanegues of wheat, as 
iflane, v. saa. ^^^^ ^^ barley, and 6000 oxen.» 

When the terms of this treaty were known in 
. .g France, one universal cry of indigna- 
Vnlveraai io- ^'^^ arose from one end of the coun- 
djj^aUon at try to the other. Greneral Bugeaud 
Uia treaty in ^^^ loudly accused of having com- 
Fraiice. promised the dignity of France by 

eonsenting, as he did, to a conference on terms 
such aa no general should have admitted, and 
abandoned its interests by the terms finally 
agreed to. What! it was said, is France then 
so far reduced as to be compelled to consent to 
terms so himdliating ? Has she no army in Af- 
rica to assert the honor of her arms ? Where 
are the 15,000 men who have been assembled 
with so much difficulty in the prorihce of Oran, 
and by whom war to the knife was to be carried 
on against the presumptuous Emir? Is it from 
the midst of such formidable preparations that 
a peace, at once humiliating and injurious, is to 
arise? What do we retain of all our boasted 
conquests in the province of Oran but a few 
towns on the sea-coast, which, separated from 
each other, and surrounded by hostile tribes, 
may be regarded as in a state of permanent 
bk>ckade ? What can be expected from such a 
treaty but a long train of disasters? and after 
having recognized the Emir as an independent 
power, how do we expect to be able to prevent 
him, swelled as his influence will be by our 
concessions, to re-establish the sway 
I •n?SS' of the Crescent over the whole north 
v.»».m ^^ Africa?' 

The discontent, with reason excited by this 
ill-judged treaty in the west of Algeria, only 
rendered the Government more desirous to re- 



deem their credit by a dazzling exploit in the 
eastern part of the prorince. The ..g 
disaster sustained in the preceding Preparations 
year at Constantine had roused for the expo- 
both the Chamber and the nation to ^^'^ against 
the absolute necessity of largely re- Constantine. 
inforcing the army in Africa, and the number 
which Marshal Clausal had in vain requested 
was now without difficulty conceded. Prepara- 
tions, on a great scale, for a fresh expedition 
were made during the whole summer : a camp 
of 15,000 men was established on the plateau of 
Medgoz; Amar, near Bona, was amply pro- 
vided with artillery and ammunition, and the 
want so grievously felt on the preceding occa- 
sion of siege-guns completely supplied. Instead 
of a few light field-pieces, sixty pieces of cannon, 
chiefly heavy, with 2000 horses to drag the siege* 
equipage, were prorided, and the expedition was 
undertaken at a more suitable period, before the 
approach of winter had brought the storms of 
the Atlas down into the plain. On the 1st of 
October the army .commenced its march, ^^^ . 
13,000 strong, under the immediate com- 
mand of General Damremont, the commander- 
in-chief, baring the Duke de Ne- , ^ . ^^. 
mours as one of his generals of di- 355^ An'i^t! 
vision, who had come from Paris to xx. *947, S50 ;' 
share the dangers and glories of L'.®**"®*^* 
the expedition.' 

The first night the troops bivouacked amidst 
the laurels, roses, fig-trees, and i^q 
olives, which had charmed the sol- Arrival of the 
diers of Marshal Clausel at the armybefiire 
commencement of the first expedi- and rom''"*' 
tion ; but though they encountered mencement of 
some bad weather when they a»- the siege, 
cended the higher ridges of Idount ^^' ^• 
Atlas, where rain is so frequent, they were far 
from experiencing the dreadful hardships un- 
dergone on the former occasion ; and at nine 
o'clock on the morning of the 6th October the 
leadinff column reached the plateau of Mansou- 
ra, and beheld the far-famed cupolas and bas- 
tions of Constantine. The ground was strewed 
with the skeletons of those who had fallen in 
the former assault ; and the troops, seeing the 
bastions filled with the enemy, and the prepara- 
tions made for a vigorous defense, were ani- 
mated by the most gloomy forebodings. But the 
general gave them no time for reflection, and 
ere long, drowned melancholy by actirity. The 
garrison consisted of 6000 regular troops, be- 
sides the militia of the place, who were 1500 
men, and their spirit had been greatly raised 
by the«glorious defeat of the former attack. 
<< These men,** said Achmet Bey to the troops, 
** are not invincible ; small in stature, fatigued 
with long marches, they may easily s cap. ix. 355, 
be put to flight, for they are the S57;L.Biaac| 
enemies of the Prophet."* ▼• *•*. ««• 

Damremont formed his army into 'three di- 
risions, each of which was charged j^i 
with a separate attack. The divi- progress of 
sions of Generals Trezel and Rul- the siege, 
hi^res were to occupy the heights of ^^* ^^' 
Mansoura and Condiat-Ali, which overhung the 
town, while the Duke of Nemours was reserved 
for the perilous honor of conducting the ap- 
proaches meant to batter in the breach, and di- 
recting the assault. The operations, however, 
were grievously impeded by the heavy rains, 
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which fell without intermission from the time 
the troops took up their ground, filled the trench- 
es with water, and so soaked the powder that lit- 
tle of it would go off. The fascines were filled, 
not with earth, but liquid mud, which escaped 
through the interstices of the wood; and the 
guns, which repeatedly stuck fast in the tena- 
cious mire, were only dragged out by the almost 
superhuman efforts of the Zouaves. By im- 
mense exertions, however, these difficulties were 
overcome, and on the 9th October a sufficient 
number of guns were got into position to open 
lire, which was done amidst a shout from the 
whole army, which drowned even the roar of the 
artillery. General Damremont, after the fire 
had continued twenty-four hours, summoned 
the place to surrender, but the governor return- 
ed this noble answer : *' If the French have no 
longer any powder or bread, we will give it them, 
J T Bi-nc Y ^^' ^^ ^^^ defend our houses and 
S6ft,S60;Cap. ^^"^ ^ ^^® ^^ extremity. No 
i%. 367, 358 ; one shall be master of Constantino 
^ni\;.^ist. till he has put to death its last de- 

XX. Sftl, 294. fgQ^ej »»i 

A sad event soon after occurred, which, with- 
193. ^^* stopping the progress of the 
Death of Gen- si®S®» fiUed the soldiers with the 
crai Damre- most melancholy feelings. Gen- 
!?**"^:« eral Damremont, who, from the 

<^<^- 1^- commencement of the^ siege, had 

exposed his person like the meanest grenadier, 
had taken post, surrounded by his staff, on a 
prominent point on Condiat-Ali, to reconnoitre 
with his own eyes the ground, with a view to 
the final direction of the assaulting columns, 
when a ricochet-shot, starting from a rock in 
the vicinity, struck him on the breast. He fell, 
and instantly expired ; dying thus, like Turenne, 
on the field of honor, and on the eve of victory. 
This calamitous event did not for a moment 
suspend the progress of the «iege. General 
Vallee took the command, and proved himself 
worthy of the trust. The following day was 
a Friday, and an ancient prophecy had an- 
nounced that a Friday was to be a fatal day to 
the Mussulman domination in Africa. The sig- 
nal for the assault was given at seven in the 
morning, and the troops, divided into three col- 
umns, under the orders of General Lamobi- 
ciERB, Colonel Combes, and Colonel Corbin, ad- 
vanced to the assault. With breathless impa- 
tience the troops not engaged, from the. heights 
of Mansoura and Condiat-Ali, beheld the col- 
umns running with impetuosity to the breach- 
es, amidst the rolling of drums, the flourish of 
trumpets, and the shouts of the whole* army. 
Lamorici^, then, by a rapid rush, gained the 
summit of the breach without much difficulty ; 
but there, as in other Tuiidsh fortresses, began 
the real difficulty of the struggle. The Turkish 
yatagan maintained a desperate contest with the 
Kurof)ean' bayonet ; from every roof-top and ev- 
ery window issued a shower of balls, and it was 
only hand to hand, and by a series of desperate 
personal encounters, that the assailants were 
able to maintain their ground in the pass they 
had so bravely won. At the head of the as- 
sauliin;; column the officers, even of the highest 
grade, were seen : Colonel Serignay was killed 
at the head of his battalion ; Generals Perregaux 
and Lamoricibre, and Colonel Combes, were se- 
verely wounded. In fhe midst of the tumult a 



mine was fired, and great numbers, both of the 
assailants and defenders, were blown into the 
air. But the supports were rapidly brought up; 
a continual stream of armed men ascended the 
breaches, and at length the steady courage of 
the Arabs yielded to the heroic intrepidity of 
the French. Gradually the besieged were forced 
backward ; house after bouse, street after street, 
bastion after bastion, was successively won ; and 
at length the armed multitude, fc«oed to the ex- 
tremity of the town, was driven over the ram- 
parts, and a frightful human avalanche rolled 
over the cliffs which formed the southern defense 
of the city. Constantine was taken, and the 
French power in Algeria firmly established. 
From the summit of a neighboring 
hill Sultan Acbmet beheld, with /^dSi^"'" 
tears in his eyes, the capture of his Oct. 13, lis? ; 
capital, the ruin of his power, and, Cap, tx. 356, * 
turning his horse's head, fled into J^s^g"^^' 
the solitudes of the desert.^ * ' ' 

In this desperate strife the Duke de Nemours 
exhibited the coolness of a veteran 123. 
joined to the ardor of a young sol- HeioiamoT 
dier. Colonel Combes was brought **»* vmj. 
to him mortally wounded ; two shots had passed 
through his lungs. Concealing his suffering and 
danger, he said, *' Those who are not wounded 
mortally will feel joy at this success." To Gen- 
eral Boyer he said, '* Receive my last adieu ; I 
ask nothing for my wife or children, but I would 
recommend the following officers of my regi- 
ment." These were his last words. Death 
closed his lips. After a short time had elapsed, 
the desolation of the storm disappeared, and 
such of the inhabitants as surrived returned to 
their houses ; the breaches were repaired, a gar- 
rison of 2500 men was left in the place, and the 
army returned to Bona. General Vallee was 
made Grovemor of Algeria and a Marshal with 
the general approbation of the army, and an ex- 
tensive promotion rewarded the inferior oflScers 
who had contributed to the success. But while 
the army had thus gloriously discharged its duty, 
the conduct of the Chamber of Deputies afforded 
a melancholy proof of the sway of parsimonious 
ideas among them, and how unworthy the bour- 
geois class was to rule the empire. Government 
proposed to the Chamber of Deputies to settle a 
pension of 10,000 francs (£400) a year on Gen- 
eral Damremont's widow: they reduced it to 
6000 francs (£240); and to the widow of the 
heroic Colonel Combes they refused even the 
moderate pension of 8000 francs (£120), pro- 
posed by the Government 1 This economy was 
the more discreditable that at the 
same time the Chamber voted .i\"n7 f,g 
1,200,000 francs (£48,000) a year 193'; c^ jx! 
to the theatres of Paris for the 358,359; L. 
amusement of themselves and their S!i°^' ^' ^^^* 
constituents.** 

'*It was the fashion," says Macaulay, ''to 
call James IL a tyrant, and William a deliverer ; 
yet before the deliverer had been a month on 
the throne, he had deprived the English of a 

* Sums votio to ths Thbatebs w 1838. 

Grand Opera 690,000 francs, or £85,000 

Opera Coinique 340,000 " 10,000 

Opera Italien 70,000 •* 9,600 

TWalrea yyO,000 " 10,400 

1,300,000 <' £48,000 
•^Ann. Hiai., xxi. IM. 
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precious right wbich the tyrant had respected. 

._ Tliifl is a kind of reproach which a 

RM»n of the government sprung from a popular 
rifor of revo- revolution almost inevitahljr incurs. 
luionary gov- From such a government men nat- 
•™''~"'' jMIj think themselves entitled to 
expect a more gentle and liberal administration 
tiian is expected from old and deeply-rooted 
power. Tet such a government, having, as it 
always has, many active enemies, and not hav- 
ing the strength derived from legitimacy and 
prescription, can at first only maintain itself by 
a vigilance and a severity of which old and 
deeply-rooted power stands in no need. Ex- 
traordinary and irregular vindications of public 
liberty are sometimes necessary, yet, however 
necessary, they are almost alwajrs followed by 
some temporary abridgments of that very lib- 
erty, and every such abridgment is a fertile 
and plausible theme for sarcasm and invec- 
I Macaulay's tive.*'* Louis Philippe was no ex- 
Hist. ofEn- ception to these just and forcible 
gland, Ui. 48. observations ; on 5ie contrary, they 
famish the true explanation both of die in- 
creased rigor of his Government and the un- 
bounded animosity which it excited among its 
former supporters. A very simple reason ex- 
plains both — it was necessity. A government 
which has risen by revolution can only maintain 
itself by suppressing the spirit from which it 
sprang; ana the more violent that revolution 
has been, the more severe and lasting will be 
the measures of repression to which it must 
have recourse. England will feel the conse- 
quences of the Revolution of 1688 as long as 
the National Debt endures ; France that of 1880 
as long as its huge standing army is kept on 
foot, and that is not likely ever to be dimin- 
ished. Had any of the early conspiracies against 
Lonis Philippe's government proved successful, 
the only consequence would have been that the 
liberties of the country, would have been more 
completely prostrated even than they, were by 
the bayonets of the Citizen King. A Cabinet 
composed of Fieschi, Alibaud, and Meunier 
would only have been distinguished from those 
of Count MoM or M. Thiers by being more des- 
potic, more expensive, and nofbre bl<x>dy. * 

Vol. m.— P 



A great revolution was going on in the affairs 
of the world when France was the 
theatre of these convulsive throes. j^^J^g ,,. 
From the contests of the European cendant now 
states with each other, emerged a sunedbjttae 

Power which soon came to over- S»*Ci«i«iit 
shadow all the other countries of 
the world. Ever since the date of the fall of 
Napoleon all the great conquests of nations were 
those of the Christians over the Mohammedans; 
from the infidelity of the French Revolution 
arose the lasting superiority of the Cross over 
the Crescent. In 1816, Algerine slaveiy was 
terminated by the cannon of Lord Exmouth; 
in 1829, Turkey narrowly escaped subjugation 
at the hands of the Muscovites; in 1890, the 
power of France was permanently established 
on the coast of Africa; in 1882, the Grand 
Seignior was only saved fVom destruction at the 
hand of his rebellious vassal by the dangerous 
protection of the Russians ; in 1840, that very 
vassal was driven, by the broadsides of the En- 
glish, delivered at the foot of the Lebanon, with- 
in his own dominion. Hardly had the sound of 
the French cannon ceased to re-echo in the 
mountains of the Atlas, when the British guns 
were heard in the Kyber Pass amidst the Him- 
alaya snows, and their standards were seen in 
Ghuznee, the cradle of Mohammedan power in 
Central Asia. Subsequent events have not be- 
lied these appeiurances ; all the interests of the 
world are now wound up in the East. The 
greatest strife which moaem Europe has wit- 
nessed has occurred on the shor^ of the Euxine, 
between powers contending for the protection 
of the decrepit Mohammedan conquerors of the 
East. There is something in these marvelous 
events succeeding one another so rapidly, and 
so different from Uie former balance of the Cross 
and the Crescent, which can not be ascribed to 
chance; they betoken a decided step in the 
Birine administration. The tide of conquest, 
which long flowed from east to west, has now 
set in in an opposite direction ; civilization is 
returning to the land of its birth, and the de- 
scendants of Japhet, in the words of primeval 
prophecy, are about to *' dweU in the tents of 
Shem." 
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CHAPTER XZXIV. 



FSAirOB VROK THB CAFTDSB OV OOHSTAimins IN OCT08SB, MST, TO THB TSBATT SBOUXATIXO 

AVPAIB8 dv THB XA8T IH JULY, 1611. 



Tks stomiiiig of Constantiiie and restoratkni 
of the lustre of the nadonal nnuB on 

Univeplal joy ^^® **^*'* ®^ Africa, difiiised nniven- 
in France at al satisfaction in France, and povr- 
tli0 stormlnc erfoUy coatrilrated to strengthen the 
or Coiwtu- throne of Louis Philippe. In pro- 

^' portion to the grief and mortifica- 

tion which had been experienced at the preced- 
ing revene, was the joy at the glorious and de- 
oisiTe manner in which it had been expiated. 
The Liberal party in Paris, indeed, had never 
been favorable to the occupation of Algeria, and 
had repeatedly, both in the Chambers and the 
pressi, urged its entire abandonment. But none 
eould be insensible to the glory of the French 
arms ; and the romantic incidents of the siege 
of Constantine, vrith its heart-stirring assault, 
acted like the sound of a trumpet on the hearts 
of that wariike and imaginative people. 

The general election of 1887 had somewhat, 
s, though not materially, augmented 
rresberMtion the miO<>'^^ ^^ Count MoM and 
oTpeen. the administration in the popular 
Chamber ; they ];iad now a nominal majority of 
twelve or fifteen in the Deputies. But this 
majority, small as it was, was composed of so 
many and such divided sections of parties that 
it could hardly be relied on in any decisive crisis, 
and was likely entirely to fail on any question 
which strongly agitated the pnbUc mind. The 
Cabinet therefore felt the necessity of strength- 
ening themselves in the Upper House by a fresh 
creation of peers, and they had recourse to an- 
other of those desperate acts which purchased 
piresent ease at the expense of the future re- 
spectability and influence of the Chamber of 
JPeers. By an ordonnance of 8d October, 1837, 
Ji/iV'two additional peers were created, and took 
their seat on the benches of the Upper House. 
This was the fourth mat creation which had 
taken place within a rew years ; and, combined 
with the limitation of the titles to life, and their 
exclusive appointment by the Crown, it deprived 
the peers of all respect or influence, either as a 
check on the Executive, or a barrier against the 
people. The object of this new creation was to 
form a sort of iWts mtUeu in the Chamber, which 
might counterbalance a possible coalition of the 
Legitimists, headed by M. de Montalembert and 
M. de Dreux-Br€z€ on the one side, and the 
Liberals under MM: Villemain and Cousin on 
the other. It is remarkable that a system which 
in this manner proved utterly destructive of the 
mixed constitution and balance of power in 
France, had been so recently before earnestly 
pressed upon the English Government by the 
popular party, and tlutt not only by political 
1 e^. tx. 301- 'loA<len In the heat of conflict, but 
108 :L. Blanc, by sagacious philosophers in the 
V. 933-942, golitude of rural hfe.» * 

* See, io particular, Sydney Smtth'a Leitera to Earl 
Offey, VTf^skgf in tlie etrongest tenne, a creation of sixty 



As the parties in the Chamber of Deputies 
were so nearly balanced, the great- ^ 

est efibrts were made by both sides m. Arago as a 
in the elections, especially in those poUtieai lead- 
for the city of Paris. With a view •'• 
to organize an effective opposition agsdnst the 
Government, a central committee was fonned 
in Paris to watch over and promote the Liberal 
interest in the elections ; and so nanow was the 
division of parties, that an ample field was af- 
forded for this, for out of 18,982 voters 6503 
were ranged on the side of Opposition. At 
the head of the committee in Paris was placed 
M. Arago, a man scarcely less eminent in polit- 
ical strife than in the peaceful walks of science. 
Indomitable energy and perseverance were his 
great characteristics, evinced at every period of 
life, as they are of almost all who do great things 
in the world. At the i^^e of twenty, having been 
dispatched by the Bureau des Longitudes at 
Paris to complete the measurement of an arc 
of the meridian in Spain, he passed six months 
on the inhospitable summit of one of the Castil- 
ian mountains. Sent by Napoleon as envojinio 
Spain at the commencement of the Peninsular 
War, he was thrown into the prison of Valencia, 
and subsequently of Bosas, where he declined 
the opportunity of escape presented to him rath- 
er than separate from his beloved scientific in- 
struments. What distinguished him in an es- 
pecial manner was the variety and extent of his 
acquirements. While renowned as a scientific 
man in eveiy country of Europe, he brought to 
bear on his political adversaries a nerve, an el- 
oquence, and an extent of information which 
created universal astonishment, and rendered 
him one of the most popular leaders of the Lib- 
eral party, to whfoh ne was strongly attached. 
Ardent in every thing, he turned alternately, 
and with equal vigor, from the calm contempla- 
tion of nature to uie stormy affairs of men, and, 
like Wallenstein, as figured by the poet, sought 
relief from the contests of the ^o- , * ^ 
mm in the study of the celestial y. s^f ^5* 
bodies.* ' ' ' 

These eminent qualities in Arago, however, 
were not without a certain inter- 
mixture of alloy. He had more j^ luiiacs. 
vehemence than perseverance, and 
often did injustice to his great powers by the 
variety of objects to which they were applied. 
He was so keen in every pursuit that he was 
often distracted by the multiplicity of those in 
which he was engaged. More skilled in books 
than men — ^the child of thought, not of experi- 
ence — ^he was little qualified to be the leader of 
a partv, and often created jealousy by his neg- 
lect of the inferior agents upon whom the for- 
tune of eveiy public man must in great part be 

or eighty peers to fbrce the Reflmn Bill through the House 
of Lords, in May, June, and July, 1839, in Lady HoUasd'a 
very Interesting Lift of that eminent man. 
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builL His temper was Tiolent, and often very 
irritable ; and lie was far from possessing that 
coolnesa in debate which so frequently gives 
practiced speakers so great an advantage over 
men, in other respects their superiors, who have 
been trained only in the closet. Impetuous in 
sH things, he often sacrificed his ultimate end 
for a momentaiy impulse; and was diverted 
from an important object by the vehemence 
with which he assailed an adversary, 

T. a77 Sra ^^ ^^® warmth with which he resent- 
* ed the injuries of a friend.' 
With this illustrious philosopher and orator, 
^ however, were united others of 

MM. L. Blsno, more practical character, and who 
Dupontde supplied what he wanted in the 
j^oreandLa- management of a political party. 
M. Louis Blanc, tp whose genius 
and eloquence this History has been so often in- 
debted. Drought to the guidance of the demo- 
cratic committee the energy of a powerful mind, 
the skill of an accomplished orator, and, what 
was of still more value to them, a devout belief 
in hmnan perfectibility and the unbounded im- 
provement of the people, under the influence of 
Socialist principles and the sway of the most 
ignorant, inflammable, and destitute of the com- 
munity. With him was associated M. Dupont 
de TEure, who was equally sincere in his hatred 
of the bourgeoisie, now in possession of power, 
and in his belief of the disappearance of all 
social evils before the rising sun of democracy. 
M. Lafitte, also, was a member who, disappoint- 
ed in the result of his dream of a ** throne sur- 
rounded by republican institutions," and essen- 
tially injured m fortune by its effects, was now 
inclined to go all the lengths of pure republican- 
ism. From the character and talents of these 
leaders it was evident that, though the social 
contest was for the time hushed, and the thirst 
for gain had come, in the middle class, to super- 
sede the passion for power, yet the revolutiona- 
ry principle was far m>m being extinct, and that 
nothing was wanting but general distress or ex- 
Craneoos circumstances to fan the embers, and 
cause the .fire to blaze up again with 
l^PSS' fresh fury, and embrace the whole 
V. W2, m, ^^j^^^hy in its flames.* 

The session of 1838 met on the 18th Decem- 
(^ her, 1837, and the King, with rea^ 

Opening of tin son, congratulated the deputies on 
Cbomtera. the improved internal condition of 
* 18, 1W7. jjj^ countiy, and the glorious event 
which, externally, had added so much lustre to 
the fVench arms. " France," said he, ** is free 
and tranquil; its prosperity rapidly increases, 
its institutions are consolidated, it has daily 
more confidence in their stability. The su- 
premacy of the laws has permitted me to real- 
ize the dearest wish of my heart — a great act, 
the memory of which will always be pleasing to 
me ; the amnesty has demonstrated the force of 
my government That act has calmed men's 
minds, weakened the influence of the bad pas- 
sions, isolated more and more the projects of 
disorder. I have, in these auspicious circnm- 
stanceA, desired that the electoral colleges should 
be called together. My confidence in the coun- 
try has not been misplaced. I feel assured that 
I shall find in you the firm support which I have 
received from tne Chambers for seven years past, 
to secore to France the benefits of order and 



peace." These words were, in the circum- 
stances, undoubtedly well founded ; but the 
first division in the Chamber proved how strong, 
despite the general prosperity, the democratic 
feeling was in the bourgeois class, of which die 
majority of the constituencies was composed. 
The address^ in answer to the speech from the 
throne, was indeed carried, idfter a . ,«,««, 
stoimv debate of three weeks' dura- "'"*• "* '^^ 
tion, Dy a majority of 100 — the numbers being 
216 to 116 ; a victory' which exceeded the most 
sanguine hopes of the Ministerialists. And on 
the question of the secrei-vervice money, which 
was a still truer touchstone of Government in- 
fluence, the majority was even more ^^-gj. oi 
considerable — the numbers being 249 
to 183. But on other occasions the state of par- 
ties was veiy difierent, and on one vital question 
the Government underwent a signal de- . ^q 
feat. The vexed matter of a r^uction 
of the interest of the public funds having been 
again brought forward, the majority for the Gov- 
ernment proposal was carried in the i Monitear, 
Deputies by 251 to 145 ; but so great Dec. 19, 1637, 

was the public clamor on the subject, !*"^5-?H fil** 
Ai- ^ '^ • X J • xt. T» Jane 27, 18S6 : 

that It was rejected in the Peers, \j^ Hist, xxi! 

notwithstanding the recent crea^ ^4, 107, 160; 
tion, by a majority of 124 to 34.* Cap. Ix. 382. 

A matter of vast social importance, and far 
more momentous ultimate conse- 7^ 

quence than any of these party di- Rapid growth 
visions, was brought forward by the of railway 
Government in this session, and oc- ^""P*"*®^' 
cupied the Chambers several months. This was 
the question of Bailwats, and whether they 
should be left, as in England, to the enterprise 
and direction of private companies, or taken at 
once into the hands of Government, and regu- 
lated like the Post-office and the Chauss^es, by 
its direction. This question could no longer be 
avoided, for the demand for more rapid and 
useful modes of conveyance was rapidly devel- 
oping in all quarters ; and the growth of capital 
in the country, joined to the increased confi- 
dence in the stability of Government, had not 
only provided ample funds for the construc- 
tion of the lines, but inflamed to a very high 
degree the mania for speculation in them. 
The societies which proposed to undertake 
them were established on the principle of com- 
mandiiey or limitation of the liability of partners 
to the stock subscribed, which, as it lessened the 
risk of such undertakings, increased the favor 
with which they were regarded by small capital- 
ists, and the avidity with which, as a matter of 
speculation, the shares were sought after by the 
public. In the two months of January and Feb- 
ruary, 1838, no less than sixty-seven societies of 
this description were set up, with the requisite 
legal formalities, in France, with a subscribed 
capital of 118,222,000 francs (£4,730,000), di- 
vided into 219,212 shares; and in Mareh tlio 
fever of speculation had increased to such 
a degree that companies with a capital of 
274,572,000 francs (£11,000,000) were estab- 
lished in addition, divided into 399>635 shares. 
It may be readily conceived what important 
interests were at stake when undertakings so 
vast were suddenly brought forward, and how 
great must have been the public inter- 
est excited in their success,* when a^'^c? 



numbers so immense had embarked 
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their credit or their ci^tal in their proseca- 
tion.* 

BL AiBgo presented the report of the eom- 

g mittee to whom the matter had been 

M. An«o's ref^Bried on the subject^ which was 

Report on drawn by himself, and, as might have 

tiie railway i)een expected from such a hand, was 

"* a very able and Inminoos document 

It proposed to establish a network of nine trunk- 
lines, whereof seven wen to terminate in Paris, 
and to run from that capital to Belgium, to 
Havre, to Nantes, to Bayonne, to Toidonse, to 
Marseilles by Lyons, and to Strasbourg by Nancy. 
Two oUier lines were to unite Marseilles on the 
one side with Bordeaux by Toulouse, and on 
the other B&le by Lyons and Besan9on. In the 
mean time, however, only four lines were to be 
begun — ^viz. from Paris to Belgium, from Paris 
to Bonen, from Paris to Bordeaux by Orleans 
and Tours, and from Marseilles to Avignon, 
which were to embrace in all 878 leagues of 
railway. It was wisely proposed not to go far> 
ther in the mean time, both in order to test by 
experience, before goins too deep, the probable 
success of the undertakings, and in order to be 
enabled to take advantage, in any future lines 
that might be constructed, of the improvements 
that might be adopted in the neighboring states, 
and especially in England. It was not deemed 
expedient to undertake the formation of these 
lines on the part of Government, especially at a 
period when the budget was to be chained with 
49,000,000 francs (£1,960,000) for canals, loads, 
and other improvements, and therefore they 
were to be left to private companies. Govern- 
ment, however, reserved to itself the right of re- 
quiring adequate security from the subscribers 
for the completion of the undertaking, and of 
preventing competing lines from interfering with 
the fair profits that might be expected from 
them. This report was adopted, with certain 
I M. Arafo*t modifications, by the Chamber, and 
Report, May formed the foundation of the rail- 
hy^^ 'i^i' ''^y system in France. It were to 
]03 V M^onl- ^ wished that an equally wise one 
ttxttj May 9, had been simultaneously adopted 
1836 in Great Britain.^ 

It must be confessed that a more favorable 
9, time could not have been found for 

Qenerai pro*- these undertakings, for an extraor- 
perity of the dinary flood of prosperity had set 
cottotry. .jj ^p^jj France. The exports, im- 

ports, and revenue increased steadily during the 
three years subsequent to 1885 ; the public funds 
rapidly rose; and the national industry, sus- 



tained by a plentiful supply of the precious 
metals, and a liberal issue of paper Inr die Bank 
of France, diffused general ease and happiness 
over the community. The same effect took 
place then which had ensued in England upon 
the subsiding of the Reform agitation, though, 
from tranquillity being longer of being restored 
to the south than to t£e north of the Channel, 
the prosperity of France was two yean later of 
becoming decided than that of England had 
been. But when it did arrive, it was equally 
signal and progressive, and in like manner led 
to undertakings of the most extravagant kind, 
and a fever of speculation which recalled the 
days of Law and the Mississippi Scheme, a cen- 
tury before. A change in society, and the ob- 
jects of i^eneral interest, came over France, so 
extraordinary that it could not be credited, 
were it not attested, as the former g j^^ ^^^ 
had been, by contemporary evidence xxt loa-iTi; 
of the most unquestionable descrip- L. BUidc, t. 

tlOn.'t aw-NMi. 

The thirst for gain, fed by the immense rise 
of the shares of some fortunate com- ]0 

ries, and the colossal fortunes made Fever of 
a few speculatorB, often without ■P'waiatjoB 
capita] or apparent risk, led to a nni- ''■"«• 
versal mania, seizing all classes of society. It 
swept away all heads, pervaded all ranks, and 
for a season almost absorbed aQ interests. It 
was difficult to say whether the sober shop- 
keeper, whose life had been spent in counting 
small gains, and pursuing a sober, steadfast line 
of conduct — the xealous scholar, whose thoughts 
had been set on the contempktion of the ideal 
world — ^the intrepid soldier, who had hitherto 
dreamed only of visions of gloiy-— or the volatile 
woman of fashion, who had hitherto glittered in 
the sunshine of rank and opulence, were most 
carried away by the torrent. All Uiat was re- 
counted in the memoirs of that former time, but 
hitherto hardly believed, of the prostration of all 
celebrities, the destruction of all feelings of pride, 
the oblirion of all the privileges of ramk or sex, 
before the altar of Mammon, was now more than 
realized. Morning, noon, and night the offices 
of the bankers, merchants, or companies who 
had the shares of the undertakings most in re- 
quest for sale, were besieged by files of carriages 
and clamorous crowds pressing forward to ac- 
quire what they felt assured would, in a few 
weeks, without expenditure, trouble, or risk, put 
them in possession of an ample fortune. Ladies 
of the first rank and fashion hastened to bestow 
their smiles, and sometimes more than their 



* The oomber of eompaniee having morable and aalahto shares In France was very large. From 1816 to 1838, 
the niunher waa 11(0, divided in the iMlowing manner ; 



Jonmala and periodieala 401 

Manoftctarea 93 

Cooehea and carriages 93 

Irott-worliB SI 

Internal naTigation 8/2 

Banks 40 

Carryihrward 740 

— CAPsrioua, /Ms Ant dt Louit PUt^jpe, is. 383, note. 

t Iwcona, BxpiwDiTOBi, Exroaxe, Impokts, ahd Tohraob op FaAMCs fsom 1837 to 1841, botk xhclvbitb. 



Brought fbrward 740 

Inaorance companiee S7 

Agrionltural and draining S3 

Theatree S4 

aCiaccUaaaoas «89 

Total 1103 



Ywn. 



1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 



BtTisa*. 



l,0S7,67t,M3 
1,090,309,481 
1,051,880,917 
1,119,785,193 
1,911,889,686 



Kyndttw. 



l,0r,099,018 
1,030,318,931 
1,091,089,404 
1,099,913.467 
1,187,849,934 



Exports. 



758,097,450 

055,907,656 

1,003,331.788 

1,010,999,514 

1,065,375,003 



Import*. 



Fmom. 

607,792,965 

937,054,479 

946,971,496 

1,059,986,096 

1,191,494,916 



Imraid. 



1,494,980 
1,671,804 
1,M4,099 
1,741,915 
1,883,300 



—Ann, SitL six. 69; xx. 71, 75; xxi. 93; xxii. 69-61; xxUi. 04; xxIt. 60-61. 
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smiles, on those who had the memos of opemng 
tn earij and secret door to the magic scenes, 
where riches, exceeding those at the disposal of 
the genii of the lamp and the ring, awaited the 
first fortnnate entrant. And snch was the as- 
tonishing rise of shares, sometimes to the amount 
of 1200 and 1500 per cent, in a few months, that 
> L. Blanc, t. the expectations, extravagant as 
3S8.3S0; Cap. they were in many instances, were 
ti. 317, 338. niniost realized.'* 
Immea8nnd>Ie were the frauds perpetrated on 
.. the credulous and senseless pnhlic 
Genermi during this brief period of general in- 
Draudseoro- sanity. Mines which nerer existed 

tSL^^ufaiT ^^^n*® t^® subject of companies, the 
^ ** shares of which were, for a few weeks 
before the bubble burst, sold at extravagant prof- 
its. Inventions which had never been realized 
even in the brain of the most speculative me- 
chanic, became the subject of eulogistic ad- 
vertisement and eager purchase. France was 
inundated with impostures, which in many in- 
stances made the fortunes of their lucky fabrica- 
tors. A dramatic piece got up at this period 
entitled Mubert Macairt, which exposed Uie fol- 
lies of the day, but at the same time turned into 
equal ridicule every generous or elevated senti- 
ment which could fill the human breast, was 
interdicted at the theatre from the immensity of 
its success. "Society had reached," says the 
annalist, '* that point, the lowest in the scale of 
social degradation, when the selfish and degrad- 
ii% sentiments have ceased to be an object of 
shame even to those influenced by them, and 
the theatres are crowded to hear those feelings 
t L. wi«"^i V. expressed as common and unavoid- 
338,* 329 i Cap. able, of which all are conscious in 
u. 333, 330. the recesses of their own breasts."' 
The prevailing passion for gain comes soon to 
afiect both the higher and the more 
Inflonieeor ephemeral branches of literature, 
(be pasaloa M. Guizot, whose great powers were 
for gain on not absorbed in the less durable ob- 
{Jj'JJJJJ^ "^ jccts of office, wrote three articles 
^^^ in the Ramte Fran^se on the state 
of society in France, which revealed its dangers, 
and displayed his usual impartiality and sagac- 
ity of thought. M. Lerminier abandoned his 
former extreme democratic opinions, and by 
several articles in the Betme des Dtux Afondes in 
favor of Count Mole's government, incurred the 
lasting hostility of his former republican allies. 
At the theatres, a number of popular pieces, 
which fell in with the frivolity of the times, at- 
tracted crowds to the comic boards, while the 
rising genius of Rachel, who had made her first 
i^earance on the stage, occasioned in some 
cultivated minds a reaction in favor of the ele- 
vated style of former tragedy. The young act- 
ress, however, met with a formidable rival in the 

• ** Telle action oonatitnte i 500 fttuiee a^^tait Mev6e 
par la ficUoo dn eoura i 3000 fVanea."— Cap. Ix. 335. 
Public Poana in Pabis and Bauk Shabbs. 

FItc Mr CuM. jUliMw i» la 1 
— 3430 

9500 
9543 
9710 
9650 
3000 
3150 




CaHgnla of Alexander Dumas, which brought 
before the eyes of the admiring Parisians the 
mannera of the Romans under the Empire, their 
armies, gladiators, and amphitheatre. History 
labored with success to portray the glories of 
the Empire, as if to cry shame on the selfishness 
and frivolity of modem ideas ; and we owe to 
that period many of the most remarkable works 
which characterize the era of Napoleon. The 
universal object was to be amused or to make 
money ; and the daily press, despairing of po- 
litical change, adapted itself to the taste of its 
readers, and abandoning the asper- i q„ ^^^ 
ity of former political discussion, 394-%0. 
glided down the broad stream of so- Peraonal ob- 
cial enjoyment or indiridual gain.' *^^^on. 

The effect of this change, which had occurred 
also nearly in a similar degree in .^ 

Great Britain shortly before, was to change it in- 
remove in a most material degree duced in tlie 
the difficulties of Government. The •y««nofgov. 
passions of men baring taken a dif- •™""*" • 
ferent direction, and the thirst for indiridual 
gain baring come to supersede that for political 
power, it became a comparatively easy task to 
manage them. Nothing was required but to 
adopt a prudent popular course of administra> 
tion, which might eschew the resuscitation of 
the political passions, and meanwhile to disarm 
hostility by a plentiful diffusion of those advant- 
ages which had become the object of general 
and passionate desire. The immense patronage 
at the disposal of Grovemment, which amounted 
to 140,000 offices in the civil service of the 
State, besides the commissions in the army and 
navy, gave them ample means of gratifying the 
prevailing thirst for gain ; while the Chamber 
of Deputies and their constituents designated at 
once the channel in which the golden stream 
should flow. Influence, exerted not by the be- 
stowing of bribes, as was the case for seventy 
years after the Kcvolntion of 1688 by the Whig 
Government of England, but by the disposal of 
patronage, became the established means by 
which the administration of affairs was carried 
on; and the majority which it commanded, 
though sufficiently large on general questions, 
gave token of its origin when any change touch- 
ing the pecuniaxy interests of the ftotiri^eoutewas 
brought forward: Thus it threw out in the Peers 
the project of reducing the interest of the na- 
tional deb^ and took to itself from Government 
the administration of railways. This system 
has been openly admitted by M. Guizot, and 
defended on the footing of absolute necessity. 
When Government has neither the hereditary 
loyalty felt toward an ancient race of sovereigns 
to rest upon, nor the rude despotism of a sol- 
dier of fortune to enforce its mandates, it is com- 
pelled to have recoune to the thirst for individ- 
ual gain, which never fidls, after a time, to make 
itself felt in every community. This necessity 
was felt, and Uiis effect followed, in England 
after the Revolution of 1688, and in ffance 
after that of 1880; and those who object to a 
government being established on such a basis, 
would do well to pause before they overturn that 
which rests on another. 

But although it may be ea^ to see how it 
hiq>pened that the government of corruption 
came after the Revolution in France to suc- 
ceed that of force, yet the efiects of the change 
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were not the leu injnrioiu, or the leat debM- 
ing to the national character of the 
Scandaiotts People. The worat oormptions of the 
Incraaaeof old monarchy anterior to the first 
eoimiicion Bevolution were rewed on a more 
In France, extensive scale, and made to descend 
to and degrade a far greater number of men. 
The pot8 de vin, so well known as the douceur 
which followed the bestowing of an office on 
a minister, or a farmer-general of the reve- 
nae, came to be a regular and established 
part of almost every transaction, not onlj be- 
tween Government and the people, but between 
all in authority or possessed of influence, and 
the recipients of what they had to bestow. Two 
celebrated trials which ere long occurred — that 
relating to the vessel VUle de Pan»j and an- 
other to the alleged mal-adminbtration of M. 
Gisquet, tbe Minister of Police — ^revealed in all 
their turpitude the base transactions of this ve- 
nal period. It was judicially proved that, in 
consideration of shares allotted, money bestow- 
ed, mistresses bribed, actions promised, offices 
bestowed, political opposition was bought np; 
journals sUenced, and men of powerfid talent 
gained to the cause of Government, or the great 
railway or mercantile companies which shared 
with it the distribution of patronaj^. So far 
did this system of universal corruption go, that 
it even tarnished the glory of that branch of the 
public service which had hitherto stood pre-em- 
inent in purity as well as lustre ; and the catas- 
trophe attending the first attack on Gonstantine 
ix 335 ^ strange revelations in the 

830 r^. BUuie' mutual accusations of the generals, 
V. S39, S30 ; * which it would have been well for 
Monltw, the honor of the French arms to 
Aug. S3, 1838. ^^^^ buried in oblirion.^ 
The effect of this state of things was, that be- 
fore the end of the session the Doe- 
Potitioiiof trinaire party, disgusted with the 
Count Moi6, venality and corruption with which 
and his at- the Government was surrounded, di- 

of uie party were dissatisfied at not 
being admitted into the Administration, and the 
younger were alienated by the open establish- 
ment of government on the basis of venality and 
selfishness. Finding his position in the Cham- 
bers becoming more critical. Count Mol^ at- 
tached himself more strongly to the court ; and 
in a magnificent fSte given by him in his splen- 
did chateau, and surrounded by his ancestral 
trees of Champlatrenx, he was honored by the 
presence of royalty, the queen, princes, and prin- 
cesses. Eveiy thing there was redolent of the 
olden time : on the walls of the saloon were the 
pictures given by Louis XV. to one of Count 
Mol^s ancestors ; in the gardens were the mar- 
ble fountains, shady alleys, and overfiowing I'ete 
deau which recalled the splendor of Venaiues. 
Surrounded here by the memorials and remi- 
niscences of the past, in which he so much de- 
lighted, and basking in the fleeting sunshine of 
the present, the monarch felt for a brief period 
the enjovment of real felicity, which was soon 
enhanced by the accouchement of the Duchess 
Aug. 94. o^ Orleans, who on 24th August gave 

• Monitmir ^>"^^ ^ ^ ^^ ^^^ ^®"^> ^^^ received 
Auff. 85, * the title of the Count of Paris, and 
\ ^ U ^'P- promised to perpetuate in future times 
ix.393,3»4. ^^ new-bom monarchy.* 



The war establishment of 1S88 and 18^ 
fixed at a high standard, which the .^ 
Chamber, alarmed by the first dis- statistics of 
aster of Constantine, voted without tba army, 
opposition. It amounted to 319,348 JjJJJJSJ* 
men, and 68,178 horses. Of this "'■**'■■• 
large force 88,000 men and 8779 horses were as- 
signed to Africa. The men voted in Great Brit- 
ain in the same year for the army were to be 
81,000 men, and 37,000 sailors for the royal 
navy; forces miserably inadequate when the 
immensity of the force within a day's sail of the 
southern coast of England is taken into consid- 
eration. Some very curious facts were brought 
out in the debates in the Chamber on the state 
of the poor, and the proportion of legitimate to 
illegitimate births in Paris. It appeared that 
out of eveiy 1000 births 816 were (Uegitimate, 
and that ''38,000 orphans abandoned by their 
parents passed annually through the hospitals 
of the country.'* M. Lamartine, in an eloquent 
speech, declaimed against the measure in prog- 
ress to suppress or diminish those establish- 
ments, which went to rescue from death or ruin 
the unhappy beings thus brought into the world 
only to encumber it '' Foundlings are for us," 
said he, *^for all modem societies, one of those 
sacred necessities for which we must provide, if 
we would eschew a dissolution of morals, an in- 
undation of crime and popular agitation, which 
no one can contemplate without trembling. Do 
not trust to those fatal measures which go only 
to conceal an evil which will immediately bnrst 
forth in other quarters. Insensate are they who 
are alarmed at the increase of population, if we 
take sufficient steps to implant and oiiganize it 
Man is the most precious of all capiuds ; and to 
those who are alarmed at its increase I would 
say, What would you be at ? Are you prepared, 
as in China, to provide against the dreaded su- 
perabundance of population by immersing the 
children in rivers ? It is a noble task to replace 
the care of a family for those unhappy children 
whom God has placed in your hands. That task 
the charity of St Vincent and the ffenius of Na- 
poleon have rendered easy : you have nothing 
to do: beware lest yon undo what they have 
done ; rise superior to those who would inflict a 
mortal wound on the honor, the morality, the 
security of the country; recollect that there 
are higher duties than those of i ^^^^ g^^ 
property or economy, and that xxi. 103, 194; 

those who are bom have the right J!*?*'??''*, 

to live."» ^^' *^' *®"' 

While the Legislature was engaged with these 
important topics, public attention was j - 
for a brief period arrested by the last Lut iUneas 
, illness and death of a man who had and death of 
' played an important part on the thea- Jjf!*!?*"** 
tre of nations in the last generation. 
' On the 17th May, M. Talleyrand cUed. Arrived 
at the advanced age of eighty-two, his life had 
exceeded the ordinary term, and he retained his 
, faculties to the last Before his death, he had 
felt a desire to be reconciled to the Church to 
which he had originally belonged, and in which 
he had held the rank of bishop; and at the 
eamest entreaty of his young and beautiful rel- 
ative, Mademoiselle de Dino, who watched his 
last days with pious care, he had on 10th March 
written a recantation of his errors, both relig- 
. ious and political, but which, with characteristic 
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caation~*an instanoe of ''the roUng paasion 
sttong ID death" — ^he kept hr him, and only 
■igind a few houn before his deoease.* At the 
same time he addressed a penitent letter to the 
li^ype, in which he pcofested his entire adherence 
to the tenets of die Romish Church. Shortly 
after signing his recaatationi the King paid him 
a visit, and inqoired aoxuHialy after his health. 
'* This,** said the dying penitent, '* is the highest 
honor my hoose has ever received.'* Books of 
devotion were fieqnently, at his own desire, in his 
handa during his long deathbed illness, one es- 
peeially, entitled, '*Tfae Christian Religion stud- 
ied in the true Soirit of ito Maxims." ''The 
leeoUectioos which yon recall," said he to the 
Abb^ Dapanloup, "are dear to me, and I thank 
you for having divined the place t^y have pre- 
served in my thoughts and in my heart." Shortly 
before his death he received extreme unction ; 
«nd OQ hearing the names of Charles, aitshbishop 
of Milao, and Maurice, his patron saint, he said 
in a feeUe voice, " Have pity on me I" M. Du- 
ponkwp having related to him that the Archbish- 
1 r>M I* sm ^P ^^ P(^ns had said, '* I would give 
4J i*t. BtaS; my life for M. de Talleyrand," " He 
▼. 99»-9g7 i might make a better use of it," re- 

At^L"*" P^^ *!»• dying nian; and with 
l«l;Cbroa. these words he expired. » 

Beloagiog to, and celebrated in, another age, 
. M. de Talleyrand had outlived his 

BlaehanHster. reputation and his influence; but 
' he is too important an historical 
chancter to be permitted to depart this earthly 
scene without an obituary notice. That he was 
A man of remarkable abilities is sufficiently 
proved by his career: no man rises so high, 
even amidst the storms of a revolution, without 
the aid of those talents which are peculiarly 
adapted to the times in which he lived. It was 
to the possession of these talents that the ex- 
bisbc^ of Autun owed his elevation, and the 
kmg duration of his influence through all the 
mutations of political fortune. He was neither 
a great nor a good man : had he been the first, 
his head would have been severed from his 
shoulders in the early part of his career ; had 
he been the second^ he never would have 
emerged into the perilous light of political, 
from the secure obscurity of ecclesiastical life. 
He was an accurate observer of the signs of the 
timos^ and a base accomplished time-server. It 
is such men who in general alone survive the 
storms of a revolution, and reap the fruits of the 
courage and magnanimity, the ambition or reck- 
lessness, of others. Essentially selfish and ego- 
tistical, he never hesitated to sacrifice his re- 
ligion, his oaths, his principles, to the necessi- 
ties or opportunities of the moment: adroit and 
supple, he contrived to make himself service- 
able to all parties, and yet not the object of en- 
venomed hostility to any. Having sworn fidel- 
ity to thirteen constitutions, and betrayed them 
all, he lost no character by his repeated tergiver- 

* ** ToiMh6 de plus en plus pw de graves eoneid^m* 
UoiM.eooduit k Jufer de eangflvid Us eontiqtunces tFvnt 
BinomUen fm a tout tntrMni^ et qui dure depuis eiiip 
qusoie ans, je euie vriT^ eu terme d'un grand Age, et 
•prte one longne experience, a Uamer Ut taei9 du nicU 
mtfutl fai appartenut el & condamner ftanetaement lea 
gravea erreara qui dana eetle longue anile d'anntea ont 
tronU6 at aflligi I'Egliae Catholiqne, Apoatoliqne, et Re- 
naina, at anxqneUes J'ai en le maUieur de partieiper."— 
Dermire Piie$ dt M. u Tajulxtbaiid, May 17, 1838. 
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sations ; no one expected consistency or honor 
from him, but all expected from him, and most 
•a power received, valuable secret informatioa 
and useful time-serving. His manners were 
courteous, and had all the polish of the old 
school, and his colloquial powers constituted no 
inconsiderable port of his reputation. His mem^ 
ory, stored with anecdotes of the many eminent 
men of all parties with whom he had passed his 
life, rendered his conversation always amusing, 
often interesting ; but there was nothing orig- 
inal in his ideas, or elevated in his conceptions. 
His celebrity as a talker, like that of Rochefou- 
cauld's Maxims, arose chiefly from the casual 
felicity of expression and uniform tracing of all 
actions to the secret workings of selfishness in 
the human breast. Judging from themselves, 
both these far-famed observers were doubtless 
in the right. The reputation of Talleyrand was 
greater vrith his contemporaries, to whom his 
witty sayings were known, than it will be with 
posterity, which will form its opinions from his 
actions ; and both conspire to aemonstrate that 
intellectual powers, even of the highest kind, 
can not compensate for the want of those still 
more lofty qualities which spring from the pure 
fountains of the heart.* 

This year brought to light another of those 
dark conspiracies which revealed the |o. 
extreme hatred at Louis Philippe that Conapiraej 
pervaded the jrepubllcan classes of so- of Hubert, 
ciety. On the 8th December, 1837, a man, land- 
ing from the English packet-boat on the quay 
of Boulogne at ten at night, accidentally let 
fall a portfolio of pliers. It was picked up by 
one of the Custom-house officers, and, not be- 
ing claimed, opened to discover to whom it be- 
longed and should be sent. It was found to 
contain several letters, particularly one signed 
"Stiegler," which seemed to inaicate a con- 
spiracv formed against the Government. It con- 
cluded with the words, "The whole matiriei 
has been collected in Paris. I bring the plan 
which is desired." A man named Stiegler was 
upon this arrested, and in the crown of his hat 
was found the drawing of an infernal machine, 
similar to that which had proved so fatal in the 
hands of Fieschi when Marshal Mortier was 
killed. Some papers found on Stiegler, whose 
real name proved to be Hubert, led to the dis- 
covery of several accomplices in the plot ; and 
in May, 1839i Hubert, Mademoiselle Laura 
GronriUe, Jacob Steubl^ and several others, 
were brought to trial before the assize court of 
the department of the Seine at Paris. M. £m- 
mannel Arago, Favre Ferdinand Bruat, and sev- 

* Some of M. de TalleyraDd'a sayinga whleh ]iave be- 
come moat celebrated were not bis own, or at least tbey 
bad been said by otbers before him. Tbat in particular 
whioti haa made tbe round of tbe world, *' The principal 
<^ieet of language ia to conceal the thoughta," waa prob- 
ably oriflnal in nim, for it exactly painted bia mind ; but 
it la to DC round long befbre in several Engliah authors. 
Thus in Young's Nigki Thougku— 

** Where Natnra'a end of language la declined. 
And men talk only to conceal their mind." 

"The principal end of language," aays Goldsmith, "ac- 
cording to grammariana, la to expreaa our wanta so aa to 
receive a apeedy rsdrssa. But men who know the worid 
maintain tery contrary maxima. They hold, and, I think, 
with some abow of reaaon, tbat he who knows beat how 
to conceal hla necesaitlea and dealraa, ia tbe moat likdy 
person to find redreaa ; and tbat tbe true «m iff neeek it 
not so nmeh to oacpreu our tiumghto at to cancoat tkem" 
'GoLOSKiTii's S«M, No. UL, Oct. SU, 176l» ; Works, Ui. 37. 
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eral other eoansel of eminence, conducted the 
defense ; and the trial soon assumed that dra- 
matic air, and produced those impassioned 
scenes, which at that period characterised all 
the state trials in France. The accused con- 
ducted themselves with a courage bordering on 
firenzy. It appeared that Mademoiselle Gron- 
yille was so ardent a character, that she al- 
tematelj was engaged in the pious offices of a 
«0B«r de la charUe, and occupied in dressing with 
flowers and funeral ornaments the tomb of Ali- 
baud. The trial terminated in the conviction of 
Hubert, who was sentenced to transportation, 

1 A .. TTi^ &nd of Laure Gronrille, Steubl^, and 

• Ann. ixist. « -1 1 . ' J 

ixL 1G3-I80 Beyeral otners, wno were sentenced 

212, Chron. ; to fhre years' imprisonment. Laure 
ai^S^*^' GronviUe died during her confine- 
ment, in a state of insanity.^ 
Louis Napoleon, as already mentioned, had 
go returned from America in August, 

Lofols Na- 1837, to see his mother, the Duch- 
!»}?»"*• ess of St. Leu, who was in a dying 
teaws^t*- ****** Although the prudent lenity 
ertand and with which he had been treated by 
coma to En- Louis Philippe seemed to impose, at 
^*od, least, an implied obligation on him 

to abstain from any attempt to disturb the Gov- 
ernment of France, yet the Prince was too 
strongly impressed with the hope of ulthnate 
euccess, and the belief of his mission, to abstain 
from the attempt to realize them. After the 
death of his mother, accordingly, he remained 
at Arenenberg, which again became the centre 
of political intrigaes. There was drawn up a 
pamphlet, shortly after published by Lieutenant 
Laity at Paris, on the Strasboui^ic attempt, and 
whidi was so hostile to the existing Govern- 
ment that the author was brought to trial for 
it, and sentenced to five years* imprisonment, 
and to pay a fine of 10,000 francs (£500). The 
Cabinet of the Tuileries, having received authen- 
tic intelligence that the young Prince was re- 
newing his attempts to organize conspiracies in 
France and to shake the fidelity of the army, 
addressed energetic remonstrances through their 
minister at Berne to the Swiss Government, call- 

Oet. 8, 1838 '^^ ^^ them to remove Prince Louis 
' ' Napoleon from their territories. This 

demand was warmly supported by Prince Met- 
temich on the part of Austria. The demand 
was resisted by the whole strength of the united 
Republican and Napoleonist parties in Europe, 
and excited the warmest and most acrimoni- 
ous debates in the Swiss Assembly, where the 
loudest declamations were heard against this 
" unheard-of stretch of tyrannic power." The 
strength of France and Austria, however, was 
too much for the Helvetic confederacy. The sig- 
nificant hint that the diboucke for their cattle by 
the Ticino and the St. Gothard would be closed 
if the demand was not complied with, was not 
lost on the Swiss farmers ; and after some hesi- 
tation, the Government, in courteous bat decid- 
ed terms, intimated to the young Prince that he 
must select a new asylum.* He made choice 

* "Aprds lea ^vinemsna da Straabourg et Pacta de 
gte^raoae el^menca daat Lonia JMapol^ Buonaparte 
a^ait inA rol]>}et, la Eoi daa Fnm^ia na devait paa a'at- 
lendre k oe qa*an paya tal qua la Salaaa, at avec leqnd 
lea aneiennaa relationa de bon voiainage avaieni h\k na- 
midre at baareaaement r6tabliea, aooffk-iralt qbe Lonia Buo- 
naparte rartnt aur aon tarritoira, et au mipria da tontaa 
iaa obiigatiooa que lui impoaatt la wconnalaaaaca, oa4t 



of Great Britain, and arrived there eariy in No- 
vember, 1888. Great events were Unked with 
this change of scene; it led to the Boulogne 
attempt, the captivity of five years 
in the chateau of Ham, and was in- 429*4^^ 
directly instrumental in producing L. BiaBelv. 
the alliance of France and £ngland, 355-357 ; 
which has since wrought such won- ^^'s?s^ 
ders.* 

The cordial union of France and Austria on 
this attempt of Prince Nkpoleon led jj 
to the removal of the most serious Braenation 
apple of discord which still remained J^"^^*^ 
between them. It had never been in- *^**-*- 
tended by the French Grovemment that the oc- 
cupation of Ancona should be permanent; it 
had only been adopted as a temporary measare 
to counterbalance the influence of Austria in 
Tuscany and the Roman States. Now, howev- 
er, this necessity had in a great measure ceased, 
and the troops employed in Ancona were loud- 
ly called for on the opposite coast of the Medi- 
terranean. Italy was tranquil. An amnesty, 
with very few exceptions, had been wisely pro- 
claimed by the Austrian Government g^. . .^^^ 
on occasion of the coronation of the ' 

Emperor at Milan, as sovereign of the kingdom 
of Lombardy and Venice; and the attention of 
the French Government was so evidently ab- 
sorbed by the affairs of Northern Africa, that no 
danger was to be apprehended from their ambi- 
tious designs in Italy. The moment, therefore^ 
seemed favorable for the evacuation, and it was 
brought about without difficulty, llie French 
Cabinet at first insisted on some stipulations in 
favor of the constitutional regime in the Lega- 
tions being forced upon the Pope, but this was 
not persisted in, as aerogatory to his dignity as 
an independent power ; and in the end an order 
from General Bernard, Minister of War at Paris, 
removed the little garrison of Ancona to Bona, 
on the opposite coast of Africa. The e?acaa- 
tion was made as quickly as possi- ^^ ^ 
ble, to avoid exciting the revoln- «cap.ix.4S8, 
tionary party in Europe, and show 4S7; AnJIiat! 
the appearance of the French ea- ui.30i;Uon- 
gles openly receding before the Im- J^' ^^ *• 
perial standards." 

While every thing was peaceful in the south 
of Europe, and the evacuation of An- 99. 
cona removed the last ostensible cause AflUnof 
of difference between the French and ^^"^ 
Austrian Governments, afiairs were embroiled 
in the north, and the senseless obstinacy of the 
revolutionary party in Belgium had well-nigh 
lighted up again the flames of a general war in 

y renonveller de criminellea intrignea, et aTouer hante- 
ment dea pr^tenlions inaena^M, et que leur fUie mdme 
ne pent plna abaondre depttia i'ltttenttt de Strasbourg, n 
eat de notorized pnbliqne que Arenenbonrf eat \b oante 
dUntrifuea que le Goavemement dn Rol a le droit et le 
devoir de ne paa tol6rer. Vainement Lonia Napoleon too- 
drait-il lea nier ; lea Merita qn'il a fkit pnblier tant en AI- 
lemagne qn*en Franoe. celnl qoe la Conr de Palra a r^ 
oemment oondamn6 (Laity), anqnel il dtaJt pnrav6 qn'il 
avait lni-n>6me oonconni, et qn^U avait diatribnd, timoi* 
gnent, aasea que aon retonr d'Am^ique n^avait pas aenle- 
ment poor objet de rendre lea demiera devoira a nne wAtt 
monrante, mala anaai bien de reprendre dea projete et 
d'afflcker dea prteentlona anxquellea il eat d£nioatr6 to- 
Jourd'taai qn'il n'a jamais renoDei. La Sniaae est trop 
loyale et trap flddle aUite ponr permettra qne Loais Buo- 
naparte ae diae a-la-fbia Tnn de oea citoyena, et le pr^ 
tendaat an trone de Franoe."— Ihic de MoifTBBSLi.0 «« 
GoKotmement 4e U Skmcc, Oct. 6, 1838. CAPBrieos. 
iz.49»,iao. Jfenslatr, Oct. 10, 1838. 
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£iirape. The affain of that State had been 
defimtWely settled by the capture of Antwerp in 
1832, and subsequent treaty, by which the limits 
of the new State were exactly defined. Leopold 
had signed that treaty, and accepted the twenty- 
four articles agreed to by the Conference at 
London. By them the territories of Limbourg 
and part of Luxembourg had been assigned to 
the King of Holland, in his right as Pnnoe of 
Naaaan, and member of the German Confedera- 
tion. Upon various pretexts, however, the ces- 
sion of these provinces to the Dutch authorities 
had been evaded, and they still remained in the 
hands of the Belgians. The disturbances in the 
Bhenish Provinces of Prussia, in consequence of 
the dispute between the Government and Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, relative to the religious edu- 
cation of the children of mixed marriages, al- 
ready mentioned, now awakened new hopes in 
the leaders of the revolution in Flanders ; they 
aspired to nothing less than uniting the Rhenish 
Provinces of Prussia with the newly-erected king- 
dom of Belgium, and forming a State which 
should be able to maintain its ground against 
either France on the one side, or Prussia on the 
other. The strong feeling in favor of the Bo- 
mish Church which animated both countries, ap- 
peared to form the basis of an indissoluble union. 
"The moment has come," said they, " when the 
idea of a Bhenish- Beigian Confederation will pass 
from Utopia to realization. It had been already 
mooted in 1831 at Brussels. An advocate of 
Cologne, sufficiently authorized by the great 
body of the devoted and influential patriots of 
his country, made proposals to us of a union, 
which were prudently rejected by the equivocal 
or irresolute men who at that time were at the 
head of affairs. The moment has now conie 
when it is possible to renew the ideas with far 
greater chances of success, to deliver ourselves 
forever from all anxiety on the side of Prussia ; 
to enter into a confederacy with a neighboring 
people, whose strength will guarantee us from 
the double danger of a Prussian or a French 
invasion ; to secure peace without commencing 
wax, and to anticipate the necessity of a strife 

by exercising a propagandism incom- 
inSi?' P*™^^y moT^ powerful than that of 

bayonets.'** 
The prevalence of these ideas, which were 
strongly supported by the Catholic 

Maiu^p™p. ^l«'«y» ^^^'^ possessed of so grejit 
armiions. and an influence in Flanders, explains 
wild views of the tenacity with which the revo- 

Xw^^. }«*ion*'7 P*r^y ^^^ clung for so 
'^ long a time to the possession of 

Limbourg and Luxembourg. These provinces 
were of some value in themselves, but they were 
of far more as a link to connect them with 
Cologne, the stepping-stone to the Bheno-Bel- 
gian Confederacy. In vain was it represented 
to these heated republicans that these provinces 
wero part of the Germanic Confederacy, which 
would not yield them without a struggle, and 
could bring 300,000 men into the field. In 
vain did the Government point to the treaty to 
which the signature of the King was attached, 
which provided for the cession of these prov- 
inces to the King of the Netherlands. To the 
first it was replied that principles were more 
powerful than bayonets, and that the first ap- 
proach bf the German armies would be the sig- 



nal for a general war of opinion, which would 
terminate in their entire discomfiture; to Uie 
last, that treaties made by despots could not 
bind the free and enlightened Belgians. To 
such a length did the ferment proceed that the 
Chamber of Deputies at Brussels, on the motion 
of M. Metz, the deputy for Luxembourg, adopt- 
ed unanimously a resolution, praying the King 
not to consent to the separation of the provinces 
in dispute from Belgium, to which he returned 
an evasive answer.* Inflamed with these ex- 
travagant ideas, they, by their influence in the 
Chambers, forced warlike measures upon Leo- 
pold ; and the Belgian enthusiasts, trusting to 
their tumultuary levies, ill disciplined and 
scarcely equipped, ventured, with a ^ ^ j^ 
force which had sunk before the 4i£^ii7;' 
troops of Holland, to throw down the Ann. Uict 
gauntlet, to the united strength of "!• ^^ 
Germany, France, and England.^ 

The great powers were now, however, nnited 
on the Belgian question, and the ^a 
prospect of divisions in a more mo- views of tb* 
mentons interest made them all de- English 
sirous to be done with its discussion. Jt'^^^^tJ®" 
The East had opened with its com- ^^'^ "'*^*^'* 
plicated interests and boundless prospects; the 
diflSculty of solving its questions was present to 
every mind; and the cabinets, anticipating a 
coming struggle in the Levant, were all desir- 
ous of leaving no source of disquietude behind 
them on the banks of the Bhine. All parties 
were tired of the Belgian question, and desir- 
ous, with a view to a more momentous struggle, 
to be done with it. *'I have seen Lord Pal- 
merston," said General Sebastiani, the French 
embassador in London, "and he is desirous, 
with the English Government, to arrange on 
any terms the Belgian question, in order to be 
able to give his whole attention to the affairs of 
the East.'* Count Mole, in reply, enjoined the 
General to endeavor to obtain a modification 
of the territorial cessions to Holland ; and Se- 
bastiani's answer was : ** I have again seen Lord 
Palmerston, but I could not prevail on him to 
modify the views of the English cabinet. King 
Leopold must accept, purely and uncondition- 
ally, the twenty-four articles.*' The German 
powers, through M. Bresson, the French em- 
bassador at J^nkfort, wrote in like manner, 
that no modification of the treaty as to the 
frontier was possible, and that Aus- a pienlpo. ds 
tria, Prussia, and Bussia would in- Franco, 
sist on the full payment of the in- ^"^•^nd^o 
demnity stipulated to Holland by phissie, Ala 
Belgium. An official announce- Ambassa- 
ment to the same efiect was made ^^ **• ^* 
to the Belgian Government, in the notIIw^' 
strongest terms, by Bussia and iB38;Cap.lz. 
Prussia.^ **'» **®- 

* " Sire ! En 1831 dea circonstances malheureuses 
mena^aient la Belgique, dn donloareiu sacrifice de nos 
IVdres da Limbourg et da X.aieinboarg ; peat-il se con* 
sommer ai^oardliui que sept anodes d'existence com- 
mane les ont itftach6s i la Belgiqae ? La Chambre, Sire, 
ose esp^rer qno dans les negotiations k ouvrir pour la 
trait6 avec la Hollande, IMnt^grltd da tenitoire Beige sera 
maintenue."— Jfommir, May 17, 1638. 

t " Les Soussign6s, plAnipotentialres d*Antricbe et ds 
Pmsse, eonjointement avee ceux de la France, la Grands 
Bretagne, et la Rossis, ont remarqai avec regret, dans 
les aetes publics qai viennent de paraJtre d rouverturs 
des Chamores Legislatives & Bnizelles, vn langage an* 
noo^nt baatement to dessein de sa reftiser k la restitu* 
tion des terrtiolres qoi d'aprds to sseood des S4 articles 
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IToijritlKtMidiiig these dsoded 
^, from the poet powen which snr- 
Otaiinaey of nmnded them on ell sides, the Bel- 
tkeB^M^gianChembenstiU held oat. Their 
5{Jl^J|^^ nlimoe was on the nameroas mel> 
or FnuBee contents in die veiy eonntries from 
and Pniaais. whom these remonstrances emana^ 
ed. They^ weie in ckise eommnnicetiott witii 
the secret societies and repaUicans of France, 
who, although qniescent at the moment, were 
nnoeasin^ carrjing on their dark maddna- 
tioDs : thej relied on the profound feeling of 
discontent occasioned bj the reKgioas dispute 
in the pronnoes of Rhenish Prussia, and fo- 
mented in Ireland by the efforts of 0*Conne]l 
and the Catholic Association ; and thej trusted 
to the co-operation of the English Badicab, 
whose ranks had been immensely swelled bj 
the general sufiering which had long prerailed 
from the contraction of the cunrency, and the 
numerous strikes among workmen in conse- 
quence of the fidi of wages resulting from it» 
which amounted to little short of open insur- 
rection. In a word, the Belgian republicans 
com^ted on a general revolt and war of opinion 
in all the States with which they were snnround- 
ed; and not without reason, for now, for the 
first time in histoiy, by a strange combination 
of circumstances, the Papacy and Democracj 
were drawing in the same direction. In spite 
of all the warnings thej had received, the Bel- 
gian Chamben abated uoihing of their haugfatj 
spirit^ and their military preparations continued 
without intermission. The allied powers in 
consequence also took up arms. A French ar- 
my 25,000 strong was collected at Compiigne, 
and dO,000 Prussians were concentrated on the 
Blense. Still the Belgian Chambers stood firm. 
** France," said M. Simmons, the depn^ of Lim- 
bourg in the Chamber, ** can never see with in- 
difference a people sacrificed at its gates^ which 
I j^ Qj^ has lent it the hand. It is time to 
xxi. 296- enter into more energetic relations 
330: Cap. with France and England, and if 
^- ^^ ,. their governments abandon us, to ap- 
***• ^ "• peal to the people."* 

Bfery thing breathed hostility, and possibly, 

notwithstanding the apparent hope- 
Fanarlraf the l««nes« of the contest, a European 
BMkofBnis- war of opinion might have arisen 
•els, and aet- at this period, instead of ten years 
qSaiSiL^*^ later, when ir was averted by an 

event which, although the natural 
consequence of the monetary crisis which was 
now producing such distress in England, had 
not been anticipated by the party which was 
calenlating on its effects, and utterly disabled 



arrdt^a ]Mr la Coafisranoa da Londrea, la 18 Oetobre, 1831, 
doWent eontlnner a apparteoir aa Grand Dneha da Lnz- 
embourg. ainai qoe ds la partle da la proTioce da qui, 
eoolbrmeinent aa qaatrldma daa dlts articles, doit appar- 
lanir a sa M^}eat6 le Rol dea Paya-Baa, aoit en aa qnaltte 
da Graod-Dae de Loxanbonrg, aoit pour 6tra r^unle a la 
HoUanda,— aetea oontre leaqnala la Ginivenieinent Beige 
a omla tUra valoir lea eagageoiena ooiitractv<a par on 
traii^ aoiennel, et lea droits d'oa tiers qui a'y oppoae ! 
Egalameat, lea Soaaaignte peavent d'anunt moina ft'em- 
peicher de voir daoa eea maniftatationa one atteinie por^ 
t6e anx dxoita do la ConfMiratloo Oarmanique, qa*ellea 
dmanent d*ane partia qui ne ae troavant que da^a una 
poaaeaaion provtaolrament toi6r6e dea territoirea men- 
tiOBB^a, pr6lend da aon propra chef eonvertlr le Aut de 
eette poa a eaa io n en nn droit permanent, ce aui constitne 
dana le pr6aant cas, nn envabiaaemeBt tmpiieite. Ssh. 
BuLow."— Capbfiovs, Iz. 417» 418^ note. 
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them from eanying their designs into execa> 
tion. This was the fiuhne of the Bank 
of Bmssel^ which took place when the ^Si. 
political crisis was at its height, and at 
once deprived the malcontents of their resonrces 
and means of action. For once insolvency pro- 
dnoed effects the very reverse of diose with which 
it generally is attended; it became tiie herald 
of peace, not the harbinger of war. Id a man- 
ufacturing and industrious community, where 
credit was tne soul of enterprise, and an ade- 
quate currency was the life-blood of the nation, 
the effects of this failure were incalcnlaUe. 
They were much enhanced by the failure of the 
Savings' Bank of Brussels, which immediatelj 
after ensued, and which was only appeased bj 
the Government instantly and wisely oooiing 
forward and guaranteeing the sums in the Sav- 
ingBT Bank, which amounted to 1,600,000 florins 
(X160,000). This seasonable relief however, 
only assosiged the terror of the woridng dasaes ; 
it <tid not restore the credit of their emplojeis, 
which, participating in the monetary crisis, then 
at its height in England, was violently shaken. 
In these circumstances, to maintain the contest 
further on the part of Belgium was impoq^Ue. 
Silence succeeded to the vehement declarations 
of the tribune, and the Be^ian standards were 
quickly repla<^ by the Dutch in the disputed 
territory. On December 11, a fresh pro- -^ 
tocol was signed at London by the rep- 
resentatives of the four great Powers, bj which 
it was stipulated that Holland should renounce 
all claim to the arrears of the 8,400,000 florins 
(£840,000) agreed to be paid to her by Bel- 
gium, from the day on which the adhesion was 
given and the payments in future be reduced to 
6,000,000 (£600,000). The territorial limits 
were left as before. This protocol was imme- 
diately accepted by the King of Holland, and 
on 18th Fel»txaiy, 1839, it was presented for ac- 
ceptance by the Minister for Foreign Afl&irs to 
the Belgian Chamber. A violent opposition 
was made,* but at length the necessity of the 
case previdled ; the merchants of Ghent, Liege, 
and Antwerp represented that y^ j^ ^g^g 
they would be ruined by the war ; i ptmooqi 
the Finance Minister admitted the Dee. II, 1636; 
public funds could not support it ; }{2!"\5"^' 
and on the 18th March the ad- ttmit, 'April 
hesion to the treaty was carried 19, I8n; An. 
by a majority of 68 to 42. It was gjf ^- ^ 
immediately afterward signed by J?' ^ ' * 
the Belgian minister, and the Bel- Chron. ; L. 
gian question, at one time so tiireat- Blanc, v. SES, 
ening to Europe, finally set at rest.^ ^^' 

The fweign transactions of France in this jear 
were signahzed by an event honora- 
ble to the French arms, as well as j^iff^^^^g^ 
creditable to their vigor, and which oTFranee 
went far to raise the prestige of the sod Meileo. 
kingdom in the eyes of foreign na- |^^ ^* 
tions. This was the successful bom- 
bardment of Sr. J0AK d'Ulloa in Mexico, by 
a fleet under the command of Admiral Bandin, 



* " Notre ennao eat ceile dea peuplea ; ila ae leveronc 
en maaae ponr nona aonieoir. Le premier coup de canon 
tir^ en Europe aera le aifnal d'nne eonflafratlon geo^ 
rale. L'ezemple aera dangerenz poor l*abeoluti8nie, qui 
redomeralt le bien-toe d*une nation viTant ooaa nn re- 
gime de libeitd. Dana Hntdrit de mon paya, ec pour le 
repoa de ma conscience, je vota contra le projeL" — Pa- 
rota dt M, U CenUe di Rbtsiib, Aim. Hitt., uUl. S67. 
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nnderirhoJe crden the King's yonngest son, 
the Prince de Joinville, made his first essaj in 
mnns. TThe French Crorernment had become in- 
Tolved in a serious dispnte with the Mexican, 
in con8eq[aence of some piratical acts committed 
on French subjects by the inhabitants, and a re- 
fusal on the part of their government to admit 
the French to the privileges enjoyed by other 
nations. Negotiations having failed to produce 
any effect on those hot-headed republicans, who 
were as ignorant of the strength of their ene- 
mies as they were incapable of developing any 
of their own, a squadron, consisting of three 
line-of-battle ships, Za Nir€idey La Ghire^ and 
L*Iphig€nie^ the Crtok frigate, and two bomb- 
vessels, approached Vera Cruz ; and not having 
succeeded in brinring the Mexican authorities 
to terms, Admiral Baudin prepared for an im- 
mediate attack on the fort of St. Juan d'Ulloa, 
which commanded the entiy to that town. The 
vessels approached the fort at 2 p.m., and opened 
their fire. Such was the vigor of the cannonade 
diat at six the white flag was hoisted, the walls 
being a mere heap of rains. During the four 
hours that the fire lasted, the five ships engaged 
threw 8000 round shot and 520 bombs into the 
place: the Iphig^e alone, from its broadside 
of 50 guns, threw 8400 balls, or, on an average, 
/ourteen a minute^ during the whole time ! Not 
content with this success, Admiral Baudin land- 
ed a strong body of marines, under the com- 
] Trait« mand of the Prince de Joinville, 
Kov. S8,* which, advancing toward Vera Cruz, 
1838 i Ann. goon compelled the submission of 

l^l SS*. *^*' ^^^' I* ^^ stipulated that all 
to ChroD.' the Mexican troops, excepting a 
>n^ SS7 ; thousand, should leave the city, and 
L^ianc* V *^® F^nch evacuate St. Juan d*UIIoa, 
870 i Moni- Aiid the privileges contended for by 
tetir. Dee. the French for their subjects were 
•*• 'fiSS. conceded.' 
Tlie experience of war has not yet determined 
jM whether or not the improvements of 
Refloctions fortification, which have been so sig- 
on the attack nal of late years, especially among 
^L^^^ tl»« Russians, have enabled works 
Itjfc^ '"^ at land successfully to resist the 
most formidable attacks from ships. 
Many considerations may be urged, and many 
examples cited, on both sides. On the one 
hand, it is certain that a powerful three-decker 
of one hundred or one hundred and twentv guns 
can concentrate a weight of metal, in her broad- 
sides, superior, at short range of one hundred 
or one hundred and twentv yards, to any bat- 
tery, even of three tiers, wnich can be brought 
to bear upon it, and that the splintering of stone 
from ordinaxy embrasures is more dangerous to 
life than from the wooden sides of a ship. Add 
to this, that, by the application of steam to ships 
of war, a concentrated fire from several vessels 
can be brought to bear on a single bastion ; and 
the flank fire of other bastions can be taken off 
tiU the requisite impression is produced on the 
main point of attack, by the fire of the ships 
specially charged with that part of the under- 
takings On Uie other hand, a three-decker, 
which will bom or sink, seems hardly a match 
for a stone bastion which will neither bum nor 
sink ; and the skill of the Russian engineers has 
discovered the means of protecting the month 
of the gun, by net-works of ropes and other 



defenses, from almost every danger, except 
round shot of heavy calibre, and left only an 
aperture a few inches in diameter for the sight 
of the commander of the gun. 

The examples of this species of attack are 
almost equally divided. Two in- ^g, 
stances occurred during the war, Insuiiees 
three after it, but none of them can ^'*°^ 
be considered as altogether decisive. ^ 
Kelson's attack on Copenhagen was an assault 
on a strong naval line of defense, supported by 
heavy batteries ; but the principal contest was 
with the ships, and the Trekroner battery was 
unsubdued at the close. The bombardipenl of 
Flushing in 1809 was a joint land and sea oper- 
ation, which was headed on the latter side by 
Sir R Strachan with seven sail of the line ; and 
it was to the effect of the fire of the ships, which 
was kept up, as the French governor expressed 
it, " with uncommon vigor," for four hours, that 
the necessi^ of capitulating was by him mainly 
ascribed. The attack on Algiers, in 1816, by 
Lord Exmouth, was entirely successful, thou^ 
with veiy heavy loss; but the besieged there 
were Turks, not Europeans ; and their allowing 
the English to come m and take up their sta- 
tions within pistol-shot of the batteries without 
firing a shot, proved that, however individually 
brave, the Mussulmans at that period were little 
skilled in the art of defense. The capture of 
Acre by Admiral Stopford and Sir Charles Na- 
pier was a lucky accident, owing to the casual 
plowing up of the Egyptian magazine ; and that 
of St. Juan d*Ulloa by Admiral Baudin can 
hardly be considered as an instance in point, as 
the defenders of the fortress were Mexi^n rev- 
olutionists, not European soldiers. 

During the war in after times with Russia, 
the instances of this species of war- ^^ 
fare present an equally indecisive Inatanees 
result. The capture of Bomersund fro«n »•>• 
can not be ascribed to the navy, for ?"»«»' ^n^- 
it was effected, not by the ships, but by six guns 
on shore, planted within 600 yards. The suc- 
cessful bombardment of Sweaborg was effected, 
with scarcely any loss, by the gun-boats and 
mortar vessels having artillery on board, which 
threw shells at 4500 yards into the town when 
almost beyond the reach of the Russian guns ; 
and as it was, though great damage was done 
in the inside of the town, not a defense was in- 
jured, and hardly a gun dismounted in the 
place. The failure of the allied fieets with an 
immense force before Sebastopol on the 17th 
October, 1854, despite the signal gallantry of 
Sir Edmund Lyons and the ships under his 
command, seems a weighty precedent against 
the possibility of successful naval attack ; but 
it can not be considered decisive, because the 
shallowness of the water before Fort Constan- 
tino compels the vessels to anchor at nine hun- 
dred yards' distance, the most advantageous 
range for land batteries, and the least for naval 
fire, which is most powerful at short distances. 
The fort of Kinbum was crushed in an hour by 
the concentric fire of the allied floating-bat- 
teries and mortar-vessels; but the anacking 
force was there overwhelming, and the Russians 
had onlv sixty-six guns on the bastions of the 
besieged fortress. 

Where considerations and precedents are so 
equally divided, it seems difficult for any one, 
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especially one not professionally vereed in sach 
,. matters, to form a decided opinion 
Probable <>^ ^® subject. Possibly experience 
conclusion may, ere long, resolve it one way or 
TO the sub- other. So far as conclusions can 
^^' be safely drawn from what has al- 

ready occurred, it would rather appear that 
powerful ships of the line, if they can approach 
near enoughj are more than a match for the or- 
dinary fortresses hitherto constructed in war; 
but that, if either they can not get near, or the 
fortress is defended in the new Russian fashion 
— that is, with the guns entirely covered save 
at the mouth, and three guns of the same cali- 
bre lying under cover ^ide each to replace 
such as may be disabled, and an ample supply 
of men to supply the gaps of the killed and 
wounded — the chances are very great that the 
vessels will be sunk or burned before the bat- 
teries are silenced. With regard to bombard- 
ment from a distance with mortars and bombs, 
the case seems to be different. If a number of 
such vessels, propelled by steam, and firing as 
they move, commence a bombardment at four 
thousand yards, the mark presented to the land- 
batteries is so small compared with that to 
which the fire of the ships is directed, that fifty 
shots will take effect on the one side for one on 
the other. This mode of attack, however, leaves 
the real defenses uninjured, however fatal to 
the magazines or buildings within range ; and 
even that danger may be avoided, in a military 
point of view, by having the magazines under 
lx)mb-proof cover, or so far off as to be beyond 
the range of the ships' guns. 
The session of 1888 was closed without any 
32. further incident, for the state of par- 
Coalitioa ties was such as to render any meas- 
«««in«t» ure of importance impossible. A eo- 
lation of, Alition had been formed between the 
the Cham- Grauche and the Centre Gauche, which 
'*'■• rendered the majority for Govern- 

ment on any material question doubtful, if not 
hopeless. When the Chambers met, the co- 
alition presented a veiy formidable aspect, and 
^ the Government received convincing 

18^. proof of its strength from the divisions 

on the president's chair. M. Dupin, 
the Opposition candidate, had 183 votes; M. 
Passy, the Minbterialist, only 178. A long 
and animated debate ensued on the Address, 

and it was carried by a minority only of 
1839 13, the numbers being 221 to 208. This 

majority, however, was so small that it 
revealed the approaching downfall of the Gov- 
ernment, and they resolved accordingly to have 
. , recourse to the last resource of a dis- 
***' ' solution, which was done bv ordonnance 
of 31st January. But their condition, so far 
Mar. 13. from being improved, was rendered 
t Ann. Hist, much worse by this step, for the cal- 
xxit. 6, 103, culations made on the result of the 
25? 28^^'^" ®^®<^"ons showed a majority of 50 
Monlteor, 'or 'he Opposition.** In these cir- 
Jan. S3 and cumstances, the Ministry felt it was 
31, 1839. 3^]) over^ and they accordingly threw 

* Statistiqur dx I.A. NouvBLLB Chambrb, 1838. 
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up their situations, and thdr resignltions were 
finally accepted. 

A long and painful interregnnm ensuSd upon 
this change, which was only at last 33, 
terminated by another of those in- Mlni«ieri«l 
surrections which had so often re- *'ji' ■"* 
united parties and strengthened the ^^ f|^^ 
hands of Government. The avow- eral Admin. 
ed object of the coalition which had iamtioa. 
now obtained the command of the Chamber 
was to force their own policy upon the King, to 
terminate the individual mrection which the 
capacity of Louis Philippe had for years en- 
abled him to assume, and to realize their favor- 
ite maxim, **Le Roi r^gne, et ne gouveme pas." 
Unwilling as the King .was to adopt such a 8ys> 
tem, he luui no alternative, for by no other Min- 
istry than that which embraced it could a ma- 
jonty in the Chamber be obtained ; and he ac- 
cordingly, by the advice of Marshal ^^^ 
Soult, whom he consulted on the occa- 
sion, sent for M. Thiers. This aspiring leader 
of the Centre Gauche, however, was too am- 
bitious, and felt too strongly the advantage of 
his present position, not to turn it to the best 
advantage ; and the negotiation with M. Guizot 
and the Doctrinaires broke off from his declin- 
ing to give that very eminent man the position 
to which he was entitled in the Ministry.* He 
submitted to the King a series of propositions 
as the conditions of his adhesion, which went 
to change in a fundamental manner the exist- 
ing mtem of government. The first was that 
the King was henceforward to abstain from any 
direct or personal interference with his Govern- 
ment, and to act only through his responsible 
Ministers ; the second, that a certain qualified 
interposition in favor of the Liberal Grovcni' 
ment in Spain was to be permitted ; the third, 
that M. Odillon Barrot was to be selected as 
President of the Chamber, and M. Dupont do 
TEure obtain a seat in the Court of Cassation. 
The King, yielding to necessity, was inclined to 
have accepted these conditions ;t but, on the 
other hand, this concession disconcerted Mar- 
shal Soult and M. Guizot, who were by no 
means inclined to go such lengths in favor 
of the Gauche, and still clung to the idea 
that, by means of a skillful selection of Min- 
isters, it might be possible to form a combina- 
tion of the Centre and Centre Droit, which 
should command a majority in the Chamber. 
The result was that the negotiation ngf^i^si 
with M. Thiers and the Centre Gauche 
went off; and on the recommendation of M. 
Guizot and the chiefs of the Doc- 1 Moniiesr, 
trinaires, who insisted that a pro- March 31, 
visional cabinet should be nomin- ^^ • A."^ 
ated to try the temper of the Cham- ] 03!^ 103^^' 
ber on this point,^ which could not cap. x. S2, 
be done without a cabinet, a Min- 33. 

* ** Si M. OdUlon Barrot," dit M. Gnixot, *' veut le 
Miniature de Tlnt^rieur, je le lui cMe, a condition qa'oo 
me donnera la Proaidence de la Chambre. Est-oe trop 
cxiger T La coalition a trois cheft, et j*en aols nn : il y 
a troia grandea poaitiona & occuper, et je ne demandD que 
celle dont MM. Barroc et Tbiera ne voudront paa ; rien 
de pitta 16gitittie."~Looi8 Blanc, v. SOS. 

t " Mon Cher M. Thiera,— J*at 6te appd6 ce matia par 
le Rol, au moment ou voua ra*addreaaiex votre lettre : I* 
Roi acetpt§ touUt Ua candUioiu duvrogramnUy fidbdi 
iti remis. Pai m£ne hxh 6toiin6, a'aprea ce qui c'^t 
pasae hter, de troarer sa M^}e8t6 dana une diapocition 
aemblaUe."— ilfor^AoJ Soult k M. Tribrb, MaichSO, 
1830. Capbfio UB, B. 30. 
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isny vmwMf temporuj only w« appoint- 
ed.* 
Tbe podtioQ of the interim cabinet, when the 
^ Chamber met again, was not snch as 
Ysin aiu ^ inspire anj well-fonnded hope that 
i«mpu to a government formed of the Cen- 
^"P * tre and Droit coald command a ma- 

took place on the question of the presidency of 
the Chamber, and on that occasion the Con- 
servatives voted for M. Passy, in the hope of 
detaching him from the Gauche ; and the ma- 
nceavre proved so far successful that he obtained 
225 votes, while M, Odillon Barrot had onlv 
193. In consequence of this division, a fresh 
attempt was made to form a Ministry, from 
which both M. Guizot and M. Odillon Barrot 
were excluded. M. Thiers was Minister for 
Forei;{;n Affiurs. This arrangement was veiy 
near sucoeedinff ; and on 29th April the Car- 
roosel was filled with a crowd expecting to see 
the new Ministers, for whom carriages were in 
waiting, make their entry to the Tuikries. But 
the hours passed, and no one appeared ; and at 
length M. Dupin announced that the negotia^ 
tion bad broken off from the parties, through 
mutual jealousy, beinj^ unable to agree on a 
president of the council, without whom neither 
would have a majority in the Cabinet. Upon 
this every thing was thrown adrift, and the pub- 
lic anxiety redoubled. "At the time of the 
contest of Pitt and Fox,** said the Revue dee 
Lfenx MondeSy ** England was some weeks with- 
out a Ministzy, and the crisis would have con- 
tinued longer, had not George III., worn out 
with their difficulties, declared he would go to 
Charing Cross, and take for Ministers the first 
seven gentlemen he met." Possibly Louis Phil- 
ippe might have been reduced to a similar ne- 
cessitY, had not the crisis been term- 
V. 46^68- i<^^^^ V '^ unexpected event, 
Cap. X. 31- which diffused general constema* 
34 ; Ann. tion, and for a time stifled the jeal- 
^wi.^uiL ^yggy ^f parties by the dread of an- 

* other revolution.^ 

Unknown to the police, unsuspected by the 
^ Government, a society had long ex- 
La Soei^iA >^^^ ^^ Paris, which was of the more 
dea FamU* dangerous character that its proceed- 
!*•• ^^ "• ings were conducted with secrecy and 
i*ni»«on- caution. It began in 1884, after the 
suppression of the insurrections of that year. 
U was entirely militarv in its organization 
and plans, and proposed to overturn the Gov- 
ernment, not by the press or influencing opin- 
ion, but by force, kept carefully concealed till 
the moment for action had arrived. The bet- 
ter to cfonceal its designs, it was styled La So- 
ct«t6 des Families, and professed to be en- 
tirely occupied with projects of mutual succor 
and assistance. Like all the other secret soci- 
eties of that period, it obeyed the orders of an 
unseen and unknown authority. The unit of 
the association consisted of six members, who 
received the name of a '* family ;** six families, 
which obeyed one chief, formed a '* section ;'* 
and three sections formed a "quarter." The 

• MiBistere da 31 Man, 1830 : M. Gaaparln, Pair de 
Fraiipe, Minlatra da rinUriaor ; Girod d« I'AIn, Pair de 
Franca, Jnailoa el Cnliaa ; La Duo de Montebello, Af- 
lUrea Btraoc^rea ; OeneFal Dnpana Cnbidrea, Gnerre ; 
M . Paraat, loatnietlon Publlgaa ; M. OaoUer, Finaiiee.^ 
Momiewr, Slat Mareh, 1839. 



chiefs of the *' quarters'* took their instructions 
from a *' revolutionary agent," who was the in- 
strument for conveying the orders of an unknown 
committee which directed tbe whole. The 
operations of this secret society had been so 
vigorous, that in the beginning of 1836 it con- 
tained twelve hundred men, for the most part 
of the most intrepid and dangerous charac- 
ter. It had collected several d^- , „, . « 
pots of ammunition, and formed dftSS'sr 
dangerous ramifications in two ereiea, ii. 19, 
of the regiments stationed in Par- ^ : l'? Biane, 

ig^i^ V. 410, 411. 

In spite, however, of all the precautions taken 
to insure entire secrecy, the police got ' . 
a dew to this association ; several of ^^mich is 
its chiefii were arrested, and an at- ctMnsed 
tempt at open insurrection failed, into tbe 
The society in consequence was dis- |jciei6das 
solved, and its members reunited in a '^^*' 
new one under the name of the Soci^t^ des Sai- 
sons, which professed to be entirely occupied 
with fruits and flowers, and the varied produc- 
tions of the earth in all seasons. In that soci- 
ety, which, like the former, was entirely of a 
military character, it was determined, on the 
motion of M. Martim Bernard, to have frequent 
reviews of the forces of the society, sometimes 
in one place, sometimes in another, always in 
the dark, and with the utmost secrecy, without 
any one knowing, till an hour before the orders 
were given, where they were to meet. It was 
resolved also that there should be no d€p6ts of 
ammunition, which only excited suspicion, and 
were liable to detection ; but that when the mo- 
ment for action had arrived, it shoidd be dis- 

* The oath taken by the eniranta into thia aociety was 
in these terma : ** Au nom de la R^publique, Je Jare haine 
eterneUe a foua lea Roia, a tooa lea Arfaioeratea, k tona 
lea oppreaaeura de rhumanit^. Je Jure devouement ab- 
aolu au Peaple, flralernit6 itoua lea hommea, hora lea aria- 
toeratea. Je Jure de pnnir lea traltrea. Je prometa de don- 
ner ma via, de monter ear r^ehafknd, at ce aacrillce eat 
n6oeaaaire pour amaner le rigne de la aoaverainet^ du 
penple et de r6galiti. Que Je aoia puni da la mort dea 
traltrea, que ie aols perod de ce poignant, at je viole mon 
aennent.^ — Histoire dea SociiUe StcrtUtf U. 50; and 
CAPsriovs, X. 48, note. 

Thoae about to he inlitatad were anbjeeiad to the follow- 
ing interrogatoriea : '* Que penaea-tu du Gouvemement 
actual? — QuMl eat traltre au penple de oe paya. Dana 
quel intAr&t foncilonne-t-il t— Pane eelnl d*un petit nom- 
bre de privil^fiia. Quela aont a^Jonrdliul lea arialo- 
cratea ? — Ce aont lee honunea d*axgent, les banquiera, lea 
finimiaaeurs, roonopoleura, groa propridtalrea, itfioteura ; 
en on mot, lea explolteura qui a'engraiaaent aux depena du 
peapla. Quel eat le droit en vertu duquel 11a gouverneot ! 
—La fbree. Quel eat le vice dominant dana la aoeiet^ ? 
— L'egdlame. Qu'eat ce qui tient lieu d'honneur, de pro- 
bit4. ae vertu ?— L'argent. Quel eat Thomme qui eat ea- 
time dana le monde ?— Le riehe et le puiaaant. Quel eat 
celui qui eat mtoria6, peraeeutA, et mia bora la loi ?— Le 
pauvro et le foible. Que penaea-tu du droit d'octrot, dea 
impdta sur le ael, et aur lea botaaona 1— Ce aont dea iro- 
pota odlenx, deatin^a a preaaurer le penple en 6pargnant 
lea riebea. Qu'eat ce que le peuple ?— Le peuple eat I'en- 
aemUe dea eitoyena qui traTaillent. Comment eat-il 
trait6 par lea lota ?~I1 eat traits en caclave. Quel eat le 
aort du prol6taire aooa le gouvemement dea rtchea ?— Le 
aoit du prolotaire eat aemMabla k ealui du aerf et du nA- 
gre ; aa vie n*eat qn'un long tiaau de miadrea, de fluiguee, 
et de aoufAvncea. Quel eat le princlpe qui doit aervlr-do 
ban k une uotAhxh r6gnlidre ?— L*egalit6. Fant-il Aire una 
revolution noUtique, ou one r^Tolutlon aoeialel— 11 Aut 
Aire une revolution aoelale. Noa tyranta ont proacrlt la 
Preaae et TAaaoeiation, e*eat pourqnoi noire devoir eat da 
nooa aaaoeier avec plua de peraeveraoee que Jamaia, et da 
anppt'eer i la Preaae par la propaganda de vive voix, car 
lea armea que lea opnreaaaura nooa Interdlaeni aont oellea 
quite redoutent le plua, et que none devona aurtout em- 
ployer.*'— CArBFioui, Di» Ane 4» Louis PaiLirrB, x. 
153,54. 
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tribated in tmiH qnaatitiet bf tniet^ agents to 
the members in their march to their difierent 
rallying-pointa. Manufactories of cartridges, 
however, were going on, and one was discovered 
in 1838 by the police; bat so skillfnUj was the 
design managed, that thej got no dew to the 
chiefs or centre of the conspiracy. In April, 
1839, the society had one thousand armed men 
on its rolls, and twelve thousand cartridges dis~ 
tribated in small magazines, and it was directed 
by Armand Barb^s, an enthusiastic, chivalrous 
young man ; Martin Bernard, a resolute, determ- 
ined soldier ; Blanqni, an ardent conspirator, 
and several other persons of lesser note but sim- 
ilar character. Such was the spirit with which 
they were animated, that the cry was unani- 
1 L Bi V "^^^^ among the conspirators for 
4ll,'4ls^*Hi8t. inunediate action, and not a doubt 
dAs'soeidt^a remained among them that deci- 
|«2?'**» *^ M^© success would attend their first 
^"^ insurrection.' 

The insurrection began on the 12th of May, 
the conspirators calculating, not with- 
iDsumo- ®^^ reason, that during the interreg- 
lionof Msy num of the Ministiy the resistance of 
IS, which Government could not be so ftmni- 
pretnled. ^ble as might ftherwise be appre- 
hended. The insurrectionists assem- 
bled first in the Bue TAbb^ where a gunsmith's 
shop was broken (^>en, and the corps were speed- 
ily armed. Followed by a band oS devoted fol- 
lowers, Barb^s moved, amidst cries of *' Vive la 
li^publique" and the chorus of the '^ Marseil- 
laise,*' to the Palais de Justice, where he sum- 
moned the officer in command to surrender, and 
upon his refusal he was shot dead. The post 
was then carried; but the alarm being now 
given, the prefecture of police vras put in a pos- 
ture of defense, and troops began to arrive from 
all sides. By a sudden rush, however, the con- 
spirators succeeded in making themselves mas- 
ters of the H5tcl de Ville, where Barb^s with a 
loud and firm voice read his proclamation. At 
the same time a bold attack made them masters 
of the Place St Jean, and the united corps pro- 
ceeded to the Mairie of the 7th Arrondissement. 
But the troops and National Guard now crowd- 
ed in on all sides ; the alarm was spread through 
the whole town, the gifUrak beat in all the 
streets ; the conspirators feeling their enterprise 
hopeless, gradually slipped off, and at length they 
were reduced to three hundred, who retreated 
into the narrow streets in the neighborhood of 
the Bue Transnonain and the Clditre de St. 
M^ri. In the midst of their blood-stained pave- 
ments the " Marseillaise" was heard chanted in 
mournful strains, and the utmost efforts were 
made to strengthen the position. Three barri- 
ers were erected in the Bue Trinitat ; but the 
conspirators in raising them only dug their 
• Ann. Hist, o^^ graves. They were speedify 
xxu. 235, SSO ; surrounded on all sides, and forced 
Monlteur, to , surrender. The chiefs were 

183fl! " n«»'y ftU wounded; Barb^ was 
Banc, v*. 415- taken with his hands black with 
JJ7; Cap. X. powder, and his figure covered with 
'*^'* blood from a wound in his head.* 

The immediate effect of this audacious enter- 
prise was to terminate the ministerial crisis. 
Matters had become too serious to admit of any 
further deJay ; the jealousies of chiefs, the am- 
bition of parties, yielded to the stem reality of 



daagei?. The ^omt^mum^ terrified for tMr prop- 
erty, and disquieted by these repeated ^ 
and alarming broaches of the pul^e 



peace, rallied, as they had so often iftniaiiyor 
done before, around the throne. The ^^^"^ 
King felt the necessity of a firm ^[ 
and intrepid ministiy, with an un- ' 
daunted soldier at its head, and he was not long 
of forming it. On the vecy day on which the 
insurrection broke out, and before the firing had 
ceased in the streets, an ordonnaaee was rigned, 
appointing Marshal Soult President of the Coan- 
cil and Minister of F<xreipn Affairs, M. INiefaa- 
tel Minister of the Interior, and M. YlJlflinain 
Minister of Public Instruction.* Neither M. 
Guiaot nor M. Thiers were in the Ministry, 
which, doubtless, diminished its strength; but 
the jealousy of these two rival chiefs had become 
such that the one could not be admitted with- 
out alienating the adherents of the other, and 
both aspiring to the lead, would accept no in* 
ferior situation. The Cabinet was i Hoatteur, 
formed by a combination of theCen- May 12^ 1699; 
tre with the Doctrinaires and asmall ^P- ^ ^ 
fraction of the Centre Gauche.^ 

M. YiLLSMAiN, who was now for the fini time 
brought forward in the imp<»tant sit- jg^ 
nation of Minister of Public Instruc- Character 
tion, was a man who had risen to ofB(.YiUe> 
eminence chiefiy frx>m the brilliant '"'^'^ 
works with which he had adorned the literature 
of Franca. A peer of France, and attached both 
by family and connections to aristocratic society, 
he yet depended mainly on p(^ular support, and 
was passionately desirous of retaining the suf- 
frages of the reading multitude. He had all the 
sensitiveness to criticism and love of praise which 
is so often the accompaniment of genius, espe- 
cially of a poetic or romantic kind. While this 
turn of mind, however, rendered his literary 
works charming, and eminently qualified him 
to produce the beautiful sketehea of French lit- 
erature during tiie ei^teenth century, and of 
contemporary character, which have given such 
celebri^ to his name, it in a great degree im- 
peded his ability as a minister, by producing a 
nervous apprehension of the press, and a femi- 
nine desire of approbation inconsistent with the 
insensibility to every thing but the calls of duty, 
which forms the noblest feature of the mascu- 
line character, and is more than any thing called 
for in a minister of state in troobled times. He 
had acquired great popularity bJL the tribune of 
the Peers by his eloquent declamations in favor 
of the independence of Poland, and against the 
laws of September, 1884, bat on that very ac- 
count he was the less qualified to have a ahare 
in holding the helm in troubled times! Like 
Mr. Canning, he looked more to tiie immediate 
appUmse of the newspapers than to the ultimate 
consequences of his actions, or the lasting opin- 
ion of thinking men — ^a weakness common to ' 
him with most others who live on the breath of 
public applause, and one which so often dis- 
qualifies literary men from taking a place pro- 

* President du Conaeil at Seer6utra dea AflUrea Etna- 

Edrea, Mar6cbal Soult ; Garde dea Seeaoz at Ministre de 
I Joatice et dea Cnltea, M. Taate; Onetrre, General 
Schneider ; Marine et Coloniea, 1* Amiral Duperr^ ; intA- 
rieor, M. Duehatel ; Commeree, M. Cnnin-Gridaine ; 
Tiavaoz Pnbliea, M. Doihnra ; Inatnictlon PabUqne, M. 
ViUemaia: Fiaancea, M. JPawy.— Jfonilnr, May 19, 
1889. 
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parOoBed to Uieir geuuB ia the goi^efiim^ 
mankma. 
The foimatioB of this Cabinet, in a manner, 

40 cast the panics in the Chamber in a 
sitt« of par- new monld, and drew the line more 
tieaaltertUi distinctlj and irreTocablj between 
'^*°'^ them. M.ThiersbecametheaTowed 
leader of the Gauche and Centre Ganche, and 
be aapired to nothing less than the premienhip, 
with a cabinet of his own formation, including 
M. OdiUon Barrot. It was foreseen that the 
sffo and infinntties of BCarshai Soult wonld dis- 
able him ftom long holding his present arduoos 
post, and at any rate he was more a man of ac- 
tion than words, and better fitted to subdae an 
iasnrrection in the streets bj grape-shot than 
win a majority in the Chamber by persuasive 
language. M. Guizot was the man to whom the 
Cooserratives of all shades in the Legislature 
now looked to form the future head of an anti- 
roTolutionaiy cabinet, and combat democracy in 
the Chamber, and with its own weapons of oec- 
lamation and eloquence. The press followed 
this now decided line of demarcation of parties. 
The Nadtmal declaimed violently asainst the 
ministerialists, and accused M. Odillon Barrot 
of haying deserted his principles, and become 
lukewarm in the cause of democracy, since he 
had the prospect of a place in the Cabinet, and 
the Siicle and CourrUr Franfoit in yain de* 
fended his cause. But meanwhile the Liberals, 
who made this violent assault on M. Odillon 
Barrot, were themselves attacked in rear by a 
set of journals (the Monxteur BipubUoainy and 
t Homme Libre) still more violent, which spoke 
the voice of the '* Soci^t^ des Families" and the 
'^Soci^t^ des Saisons,*'and openly anired to over- 
turn the Government and estaiblish a republic. 
The OimftfKitoaNs/ and Tmnpe feebly defended 
MM. Du£snre, Passy, and Teste, and the Liberal 
nart of the Cabinet— -while the JowpmI dee Di- 
%aU and La Presee openly supported the new 

Cabinet, as they had done that of Count 
^1 ^' ^ Mol^, with undiminished vigor and no 
small share of ability.^ 
Tlie Chamber of Peers wss, by an ordonnanoe 

41 of 14th May, 1889, charged with the 
THalorBttn* trial of the parties accused of acces- 
Ms and the gion to the late revolt, and the pro- 
ooDflpinton. ceedings commenced on the 27th 
June. Armand Barb^, Martin Bernard, Bon- 
net, and fifteen others, were first brought to 
trial, and the proceedinos soon ran into that 
violent and impassioned duel between the oppo- 
site parties, which all the state trials of France 
at that period became. Barbte, with generous 
enthusiasm, took upon himself the whole blame 
of the proceedings and strove only to exculpate 
his companions in arms. '* I declare,'* said he, 
''that sll the citizens, at three o'clock on the 
12th May, were ignorant of our prqject of attack- 
ing the Government They had been assembled 
by the committee without being informed of the 
reason of their convocation. They believed they 
were coming to a review, and it was only on ar- 
riving at the ground, whither we had previously 
sent ammunition and arms, that I put weapons 
into their hands, and gave them the sisnal to 
march. These citizens then were hurried away, 
forced by moral influence to follow that order. 
According to me, they are innocent. For my 
own part, I desire to take no benefit by this 



dedantion; I deelue that I was one of the 
chiefr of the association— I admit that I gave 
the order for the eombat, and prepared Uie 
means of its execution— I admit thst I took part 
in it, and fought against the troops ; but while I 
assume on myself the entire responsibility of the 
general acts, I deny that I am responsible for 
acts which I neither counseled nor approved. 
Among these is the death of Lieutenant l>roui- 
neau, of which I am specify accused. That is 
an act of which I am mcapable. I did not slay 
M. Dronineau ; had I done so, it should have 
been in open combat, as in the days of chivalry. 
I am no assassin — ^that is all I have to say. 
When an Indian falls into the hands of his 
enemy, he does not think of defending himself 
— he gives up his head to be scalped." ''The 
accused," said M. Pasquier, '' had reason on his 
side when he compared himself to a savage." 
"The pitiless savage," resumed Bar- 
b^ '' is not he who gives his head to ^.419 4$^ 
be scalped, but he who scalps."^ ' 

In these circumstances it was evident that the 
only question on which there could 43, 
be any dispute was the accession of c«Bviett<iB 
the accused to the death of Lieu- sad Mniene^ 
tenant Drouineau— as aU the rest of'»»«««w««- 
was admitted, and could not be denied, for they 
were taken with arms in their hands fighting 
against the Government. It was veir material^ 
however, to obtain a conviction of this offense^ 
because murder was a crime whidi, unlike trea- 
son, it was understood the King could not par- 
don. After a long trial Barb^s was found j^ j^ 
guilty of insurrection against the State, ^ 
and "voluntary homicide committed with pre- 
meditation." He was in consequence sentenced 
to death, and the other accused to long periods 
of confinement, from five to twenty years. The 
utmost efforts were immediately made by th^ 
family of Barb^ which was in the highest de- 
gree respectable, to obtain acommutatioa of his 
punishmei^t ; hut there was much difficult felt 
on this point, as, however the Sovereign might 
pardon attempts on his own life, it was veiy 
doubtful how far he was entitled to do the same 
with the murderer of another. The Council of 
Stale were divided on the subject, and the ma- 
jesty were inclined to let the law take its course. 
At length, however, by the intercession of the 
Duke of Orleans, at whose feet the sister of 
Barb^s had thrown herself, the King was so far 
strengthened as to feel authorised to give way 
to those humane feelings which fonned so bright 
a feature in his character. The sentence of 
death against Barb^s was commuted iirst into 
forced labor for life, and then into imprison- 
ment for the same tenn in the prison of Mont 
St. Michel, on the coast of Normandy. Blan- 
qui, anodier leader of the conspiracy, 
with eighteen others, were afterward J^; ' 
tried before the same court, and sen- 
tenced, the first to death, the rest to long periods 
of imprisonment The capital sentence agsinst 
the first was in like manner commuted, by the 
clemency of the King, into confine- t cap. x. 53- 
ment for life in the state prison of 05 ; L. Blane, 
Mont St Michel. There, in the ▼• 4S5^S7 ; 
solitaiy chambers which the aus- jJXlMJ74; 
tenty of the monks in the dark App.toCbran. 
ages had formed for the voluntary mhi zxUi. 17^ 
infliction of expiatory discipline,* ^^ 
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did these gallant Imt deluded men moarn in- 
c^fs^ntly over their fallen proepects, amidst a 
silence broken only by the ceaseless surge of 
the waves by which they were surrounded on 
the iron-bound rock on which their prison was 
built. 
This conspiracy threw a light on the attempt 

of Louis Napoleon at Strasbourg in 
Viewflor ^^® close of the preceding year, and 
Barbes and the obstinacy with which the Belgian 
his aasoci- revolutionists had braved the hostili- 
coSsmricy' ^ ^^ combined Europe, rather than 

relax their hold of a territoiy con- 
taining only three hundred thousand inhabit- 
ants in Limbourg and Luxembonrg. Both look- 
ed for an outbreak at Paris, which, although di- 
rected to different objects from either, would 
have operated as a powerful auxiliary to both. 
Tet were the designs of Barb^s, Blanqui, and 
the conspirators of the 12th of May, in reality 
more at variance with those of the young scion 
of the Imperial house than even with those of 
the Government on the throne. Their ideas 
were an amplilication of those of Robespierre 
and St. Just, but without the belief of the lat- 
ter in the necessity of blood to cement the so- 
cial edifice. They had embraced the views of 
Babceuff in the conspiracy in 1797, which so 
severely tried the Directory ; but they were in- 
fluenced by more humane and philanthropic 
principles. Their code was founded on a mis- 
application of that of Christian morality. They 
applied to the social concerns of men, and the 
foundations of civil society, the words which our 
Saviour delivered as a guide for private life, and 
to combat the innate and universal selfishness 
of human nature. '* The last shall be first, and 
the first last,'* they thought was intended to des- 
ignate, not the next world, but this ; and the 
great object of legislation, in their opinion, in 
consequence, should be to bring society toward 
that desirable consummation. They openly in- 
culcated, as a corollary from these principles, 
the abolition of all gradations of rank, of all 
capital, and of the invidious distinction of prop- 
erty. All should be equal ; and to insure the 
continuance of that equality, all possessions 
should be equally divided, and never permitted 
to accumulate in the hands of one more than 
in another. The first precept of the Gospel, 
they observed, was "to sell all your goods and 
give to the poor." These doctrines are very re- 
markable, and they heralded another revolution, 
verv different in principle from that of 1789, but 
peniaps still more formidable in practice. The 
world was far from the infidel and irreligious 
spirit which ushered in the first .great convul- 
sion: '*LlBBRTB, EOALITE, FrATKRNITB," WaS 

still the principle ; but men now founded that 

principle, not on the denial, but on the 

^^'^' misinterpretation, of the doctrines of 

' ' the Gospel.* 

While the enthusiastic democrats of Paris 
44, were thus laying the foundation of 
Proffrem of the revolution, which, nine years aft- 
the Napo- er, overturned the throne, the parti- 
leon pwty. ^^^ ^^ Napoleon were not less active 
in strengthening their own party, and preparing 
the way for that still more marvelous change, 
which enabled him to reap the whole fruits of 
the coming convulsion. In their anxiety to 
propitiate the Liberal mi^jority in the Cham- 



bers, the Government unconsciously favored the 
growth of the feelings which were favorable to 
the imperial dynasty. A pension of 100,000 
francs (£4000) a year was settled, with the cor- 
dial approbation of the Chamber, on the widow 
of Murat ; monuments were every where erect- 
ed or designed to perpetuate the memoiy of the 
glories of the Empire. The press cantiously^ but 
assiduously, inculcated the syne ideas; and the 
very remarkable work of Prince Louis, Le» Idees 
Napokonieimes, in a skillful manner favored 
them, by representing the incessant wars^ which 
were the chief reproach against his memory, as 
a temporary and painful effort to secure that 
general and lasting peace which was the grand 
object of his desire. " Napoleon," it was said, 
'* was always the friend of peace ; he was the 
protector of commerce and industry: it was 
for this he waged war with England, ^e eter- 
nal oppressor of both : he was the civilizer of 
the wdrld ; the most pacific and liberal sover- 
eign that ever reigned. It was for the interests 
of real freedom that he suppressed Uie Tribu- 
nate, its worst enemy, and chased the deputies 
who had betrayed it through the windows of 
St. Cloud. If he went to Moscow, it was that 
he might conquer the peace of the world in the 
Kremlin ; if he sacrificed millions of soldiers, 
it was because that peace could be purchased 
at no lower price." These ideas were not only 
sedulously inculcated in Le CapUoUj a joomal 
specially devoted to the Napoleon interests, but 
in several other publications, both in France 
and foreign states. The report was carefully 
circulated in secret, and therefore the more 
readily believed, that Prince Napoleon was in 
reality supported by Austria, Russia, and Great 
Britain; and in a pamphlet published at this 
time, which made a considerable sensation, it 
was openly asserted that the existing Grovem- 
ment was incapable of providing for the secu- 
rity, prosperity, and glory of France, and that 
the Napoleon dynasty alone was equal to its re- 
quirements. Prince Louis at this time address- 
ed a letter to the editor of the Tunes, in which 
he solemnly disclaimed any connection with 
the enterprise of Barb^s, and de- t £«». %. 57, 
clctfed that, if his friends engaged 58 ; vie de L. 
in any attempt in his favor, he N*i»toon,par 
would be found at its head.* *'*"P^ * "• 

While future events, however, were in this 
manner ^'casting their shadows be- 4^ 
fore," the government of Louis Phil- inereaaed 
ippe was in the mean time greatly strenKih of 
strengthened by the insurrection in SLIl.^*™' 
Paris and defeat of Barb^s. The 

Jiuestion of the secret-service money came on 
or discussion on May 28th, a fortnight |^ ^ 
after the suppression of the revolt, and 
the sum of 1,200,000 francs ^£48,000), proposed 
by Grovemment, was carried by a majority of 
262 to 71. It was, however, a reduction of 
600,000 francs (£20,000) on the vote of the pre- 
ceding year. This majority, on what was al- 
ways the trying question for Ministers, confirm- 
ed them in oflice for the remainder of the ses- 
sion, and they were careful not to shake the ad- 
vantage they had gained, by bringing forward 
any measure on which their majority might be 
less decided.* Railway lines, then so t An. HisL 
much the object of interest, soon sue- zxiL ill- 
ceeded, and absorbed the principal at- ^ ^^* 
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tendon of the Chtoiber, before which no other 
onestiOn of general domestic interest was brought 
awing the remainder of the session. 
Foreign affairs, however, were now beginning 

45^ to occupy a laive share of public at- 

Debate on the tention, and debates, fraught with 
^toB oftlM the dearest interests of humanity, 
^*** and prophetic of future changes, 

took place on that all-important subject. Tur- 
key had, at that period, been reduced to the last 
straits, in consequence of the victories of Ibra- 
him Pasha in Asia Minor, and the refusal of 
England and France to render her any aid, 
when applied to for succor, when the victorious 
Egyptian legions threatened Constantinople in 
1832. The result had been, that Russia gave 
the required assistance, and extorted, as the 
price of it, the Treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi, which 
excluded all ships of war, except the Russian 
and Turkish, from the Black Sea, and convert- 
ed its waters into a Muscovite lake.^ 
zxxiM 90. ^^® Western Powers had become 
sensible, when it was too late, of 
their extreme folly in thus throwing Turkey 
into the arms of Russia ; and each was endeav- 
oring to repair it, and regain its lost influence 
in the Levant — France by supporting Mehemet 
All in his Syrian conquests, Enghind by up- 
holding the decaying Ottoman empire against 
its soatbem enemy, so as to avoid all pretense 
for any further interference on the part of the 
colossus of the north. 
The system supported by the French Cabinet 

^^ was to leave every thing in statu quo 
Lamwtine** in the Levant, neither disturbing the 
vpeeehontlw Russians in their influence at Con- 
■'^J'^ stantinople, nor Ibrahim in his S}t- 
ian conquests. This policy met with a power- 
ful opponent in Lamartine. **I understand,** 
said he, '*the system of statu quo for the integ- 
rity of the Ottoman empire before the treaties 
with Russia in 1774, 1792, and 1818— before the 
annihilation of the Turkish navy in 1827 atNav- 
arino, that act of national madness of France 
and England for the benefit of Russia. But 
after the conquest of the Crimea by Catherine 
— after the Russian protectorate of Wallachia 
and Moldavia — after tne emancipation of Greece, 
and its occupation by your troops, and the mill- 
ions of subsidies you have still to pay to uphold 
its independence — after the subjection of the 
Black Sea to the Bussians, and the erection of 
Sebastopol, where the Muscovite fleets are only 
twenty-four hours* sail from Constantinople — 
after the treaties of Adrianople, Unkiar-Skel- 
essi, and Kutaya, and the dismemberment of 
the half of the empire by Mehemet Ali and 
yourselves, who protect him — after all this, to 
speak of the statu quo is, allow me to say, as 
ridiculous as to speak of the existence of Polish 
nationality. What ! are you about to arm for 
the statu quo of the Turkish empire, which is 
essential, you say, to the security of Europe, 
when that statu quo is the dismemberment, the 
annihilation, the agony of the empire which you 
pretend to support? Be, then, consistent, and 
if Turkey is as material to you as you say it is, 
go to the support, not of the revolt in Syria, but 
of the imperial government at Constantinople. 
Lend your counsels, your engineers, your offi- 
cers, your fleets, to the support of the generous 
eiSbrts of Saltan Mahmoud to civilize his people ; 
Vol. IIL— Q 



aid him to crush B>rahim, and to recover Egypt* 
and all the parts of his empire which are now 
detaching themselves from it. Instead of this, 
what are you told to do ? Arm for the statu quo. 
That is to say, spend the blood and treasure of 
France to maintain what? Turkey in Europe 
and Constantinople, under the power of Russia ; 
Turkey in Asia, under the sabre of Ibrahim and 
the usurpation of Mehemet 

*' Are the Crimea and the shores of the Black 
Sea, covered with Russian fleets and 
military establishments, the Turkish coottnQed. 
empire ? Are Wallachia and Molda- 
via, chained by the Russian protectorate, and 
where an Ottoman soldier does not dare to set 
his foot ? Is it to be found in Servia, which has 
three times defeated the Turkish armies, and is 
now rapidly growing under the shade of liberty 
and the protection of its illustrious chief, Prince 
Milosch, the Washington of the East? Is it to 
be sought for in the four millions of Bulgarians, 
the Greeks of Epirus or Macedonia, or in the Pel- 
oponnesus or the Isles, torn by yourselves from 
the Turkish empire ? In fine, are you to look 
for it in Cjrprus, with its forty thousand Chris- 
tian inhabitants, and sixty Turks in garrison ; 
or in Syria, with its infinite diversity of raees ; 
or in Egypt, Candia, Arabia, Algiers Tunis, 
Tripoli, which are all now more or less inde- 
pendent, and some of which you yourselves have 
wrested from the Ottomans? xfol All these 
splendid territories must be deducted from the 
Turkish empire — that is to say, yon must sub- 
tract three-fourths of its extent. What re- 
mains? Constantinople — the finest site for a 
capital, and the finest situation in the world, 
but on that very account the most coveted — 
pressed on one side by the mouth of the Black 
h'ea, where the Russians can debouch any hour 
they please, and on the other by the entrance 
into the Archipelago, where the £Inglish and 
French fleets may any day find an entrance. 
A capital without a territory, and constantly 
besieged — that is the true state of the Ottoman 
empire. And in that capital we have an emper- 
or, heroic, but powerless, contemplating the in- 
solent intrigues of the powers who are disputing 
beforehand the spoils of his empire. It is the 
last scene of the Lower Empire, at the time of 
its overthrow by Mohammed II., a second time on 
the stage. There is the phantom on which you 
propose to rest your alliance ; there is the pillar 
which, according to you, is to support the weight 
of the Russian colossus. 

*' What is to be done in these critical cireum- 
stances, when the fate of the world, 
in a manner, hangs in the balance ? continiud. 
We must take the initiative in the 
contest which is about to ensue. It is in vain 
to expect any thing from the Arab domination. 
It was bold after victories, but it had neither a 
base nor a future. A hero is not there, as in 
the West, an expression of a people ; he is a 
meteor, a speciality, which appears for a mo> 
ment amidst the surrounding darkness, only to 
render it more impenetrable ; a man who does 
great things with the thousand of slaves who 
surround him, but does nothing to elevate the 
level of the people below him ; who founds no- 
thing, neither an institution, nor a dynasty, nor 
a legislation, and of whom it may be said that,, 
in dying, he folds .up all his greatnefs ronnd 
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himself, as he folds up and lays by his tent. 
Such, and no more, is Ibrahim Pasha. If to 
this yoa add the age of Mehemet Ali, and the 
health of Ibrahim, broken by war, it becomes 
evident that the realization of an Arab dynasty 
IS impossible. Even if it shoald for a moment 
succeed, the want of aU anity amon^i^ the people 
subjected to its power, the internal divisions and 
xevolts always ready to break out, would put in- 
snrmoantable obstacles in the way of a new em- 
pire. Yes! your Arab empire would have all 
the vices of the Ottoman empire, without its 
legitimacy ; it would not subsist a day beyond 
the terror which has founded it. 
'* The system of statu qw) would turn entirely 

to the advantage of England, mistress 
Conduided ®^ ^® Mediterranean, of the mouth 

of the Nile, and of the Red Sea, those 
great stations on the road to India. It is not 
for a moment to be thought of. But, without 
abandoning tibe English lUliance, our policy in 
the East may be European, by supporting a par- 
tition of influence and territory among Russia, 
Prance, Austria, and England, who have an in- 
terest in and right to it. We should open a 
congress immediately, and negotiate on these 
principles; but if time presses, as it probably 
will, we should positively refuse to attack the 
fleet of the Sultan, and immediately take pos- 
session of some military station in the Levant, 
such as England possesses in Malta, and Russia 
in the Black Sea. By so doing we would ac- 
quire a commanding voice in the negotiations ; 
in a word, gain what Casimir P^rier did by 
seizing Ancona. The statu quo can never be 
maintained in the East, but, far from being 
alarmed, we should be rejoiced in the interest 
of humanity at the progress of civilization ; for, 
rest assured, the first cannon-shot fired on the 
Euphrates will not be a signal of distress ; it will 
be the signal which will call its different popu- 

> Monileur, ^**>®°» ^ ^^^^J"' ^ ^^\^ ^'K*"" 
Jniy2,l830; izatiou, to industry, and open to 

tnd An. Hist. France a sphere of action worthy 
xxii. 187, 189. Qf itself."* 

It required all the talent and influence of the 
.. Ministry to withstand those eloquent 

Anument of arguments, which acquired addition- 
M. villemain al force from the intimate aoquaint- 
on the other ^nce of M. Lamartine with the East, 
and the halo which his genius had 
shed over its romantic scenes. M. Villemain, 
however, made the attempt, and with much 
ability. '* The conclusion," said he, " to which 
the eloquent speaker who has last addressed you 
has arrived, does not correspond either with the 
brilliancy of his exordium or his splendid ideas 
for the regeneration of the East. To what does 
it all amount? To this, that we should imitate 
Casimir P^rier, and seek another Ancona in the 
East, from whence we might have a command- 
ing voice in the approaching partition of the 
Turkish empire. Such a project can not for a 
moment be entertained. It would render nec- 
essary the entire remodeling of the territorial 
divisions of Europe, and wotHd itself be a meas- 
ure of such obvious and flagrant ii^ustice as, 
like the partition of Poland, could not fail to re- 
coil on the heads of all the states concerned in 
the spoUation. A general war would in all prob- 
abili^ arise in the division of the mighty spoil, 
and even if the ambition and pretensions of rival 



states were adjusted at the moment^ such A 
meas^ure would leave the seeds of eternal dis- 
cord and jealousies in all the states that had 
engaged in it. 

"We all see the difficulties, perhaps insitr- 
mountable by human wisdom, with 
which the question of the East is en- cooiuuied. 
veloped ; and the question really is not 
whether any particular plan that may be pro- 
posed is open to objection, Mit whether every 
other is not liable to still greater. Viewed in 
every light, it will be found that the proposition 
advanced by the Government is the safest one 
on the subject ; and that proposition amounts to 
this, * Great events are about to ensue in the East : 
an empire may be about to perish ; it may sur- 
vive, it may endure for a long time ; let us l>e pre- 
pared for all the chances.' 'Die eloquent speaker, 
who has such advantages in this debate, from hav- 
ing seen so much, and retained so mnch in his 
memory, and possessing such power of bringing 
it forth at the proper moment — in he aware how 
much of vitality there is, even amidst apparent 
decay, in every people ? Has he been at Vama 
— ^hfiuB he been at Schumla? Has he seen how 
long the military genius of Europe, directing 
the military strength and enduring courage of 
the Russians, has been arrested before the weak 
walls of Vama and Schumla, defended by the 
intrepid Mussulmans? There is still the re- 
mains of a great power. The day when it should 
be attempted to tear up the Turks from the soil 
which they occupy — ^the day when yon invade 
the tombs of their fathers and the mosques of 
their Prophet — ^may be the day when a great in- 
surrection will burst forth on both sides of the 
Bosphorus, and possibly you may resuscitate the 
people in the midst of the ruins in which you 
would buiy them. 

" It is not proposed to set Europe at defiance ; 
no one wishes to engage in such a des- 
perate project for the nationality of a con^iided. 
I)eople. God forbid, however, that in 
the anticipations which are common to us all, I 
do not /bresee a period when great changes are to 
be brought about. Without interdicting to FVance 
the protectorate of Egypt and the E^t at some 
future time, it is wiser at present to be regulated 
chiefly by the experience of the past. The 
strongest guarantee for the future stability of the 
Turkish empire does not suppose any intention 
to restore to it that which time, force, or policy 
may have torn away ; it is only meant to declare 
that such as it is it shall remain, and that no one 
has a right to tear fresh fragments from it. Are 
we to embrace the system of giving to him who 
has the power to take, and, if force is about to 
overspread the Elast, are we to open the gates 
to it ? Infinite are the dangers of such a pol- 
icy ; for the power which advances toward the 
East may turn in another direc- , MoQitem. 
tion. Constantinople is far from juiy 3. i(99 ; 
central Europe, but Warsaw touch- Aii.Hi8t.iJdl. 
es it."» »W. I»l. 

This very interesting debate reveals both the 
extreme difllculty of the Eastern ques- ^ 
tion, and the state of uncertainty in Marsbtl 
which the French Government was in Scmii's 
regard to the policy which should be JJ^^'E^l 
pursued concerning it. All the other * 
powers of Europe, including England, were in- 
clined to support the Porte against his rebell- 
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kns ymaulj while T^ranoe oonceiTed that its in- 
terests lay in maintaining the ascendencj which 
the Pasha of £g3rpt had acquired. These diffi- 
culties were increased by the intelligence re- 
ceived of the sailing of the Turkish fleet from 
Constantinople, and the resumption of hostili- 
ties at land by Ibrahim Pasha. Marshal Soolt, 
to be prepared for any event, sent orders to the 
French fleet in the Levant to steer for the coast 
of Syria, and sent M. CaiUe, his aid-de-camp, 
to Cairo, to assure Mehemet Ali of the event- 
nal support of France, and to endeavor in the 
mean time to avert hostilities. He arrived, 
however, too late; he reached Cairo flve days 
after the battle of Nezib. In Uie critical cir- 
cnmstaaces the French Government demanded 
and obtained from the Chambers a credit of 
10,000,000 francs (£400,000), to pat the naval 
armaments on a respectable footing. The ne- 
cessity of this precantionaiy measure was so ob- 
vioos that no serious opposition was or could be 
made to it, bat the debate revealed a veiy im- 
portant tendency in the Chamber, which now 
appeared openly for the first time. This was 
the desire to intermeddle with the mysteries of 
diplomacy, and subject the Crown to the direct 
control of a popalar assembly — an innovation 
Iraaght with the utmost danger to the nltimate 
interests of nations. The debate was closed by 
the following remarks on the part of Government 
by M. Joofiroy, the reporter of the commission : 
** The first consideration on this subject which 
J. strikes every one, is the danger of 

M. Jbuflto7*0 ^^ exclusive occupation of Egypt 
McpiMitioD of or Constantinople by any Europe- 

tke Govern- im people; the second, that these 
Bent syften. ^ '^ ' . .' 'i « 

' two positions are so closely con- 

nected tc^ther, that to secure Constantinople 
yon must defend it in Egypt, and to secure 
Egypt yoa must defend it in Constantinople. 
These two systems, though plausible, are equal- 
ly false; the Ottomem or Arab policy will equally 
lead to a disaster. The only way to avoid it, is 
to assemble an European congress, the basis of 
whose deliberations is to be, that no power is to 
be permitted to aggrandize itself in the East. 
The initiative of such a policy belongs to France. 
It is not timid ; it is disinterested. Should the 
Ottoman empire go to pieces, it can only be a 
>Cap. x.a3-> transformation. Death does not au- 
85; Ann.Hi«t. thorize the seizure bv a stranger of 
Mi*. 195-197. the property of the defunct* 
*'Thi8 great question and great debate im- 
pose on the Cabinet an immense re- 

Concuided "pon^^ili^y- In receiving the credit 
' of 10,000,000 francs which the Cham- 
ber has voted, the Ministry have contracted a 
solemn engagement, and that is to enable France, 
in the afikirs of the East, to occupy a position 
worthy of herself, and which may not cause her 
to decline from the position which she occupies 
in Europe. That is a difllcult task; the Cabi- 
net feels all its extent and weight. It has only 
been recently formed ; it has not had time to 
commence those acts which consolidate an ad- 
ministration. But fortune has thrown into its 
hands an affair so great, that if it directs the Gov- 
ernment as becomes France, it will be, we ven- 
ture to say, the most glorious Cabinet which has 
governed France since 1880." The 
mu^'ot iM ▼<>*« ^ credit passed by a majority 
' of287to26.> 



The diffleolties of the Eastern qnestloD, suf- 
ficiently great in themselves, were .. 
much enhanced at ^s period by AilUra of Ar- 
an outbreak which occurred in Af- rica after the 
rica, that could be compared only ■'o™? "^ Cob- 
to the sodden raising of a pillar of ■»•«»•• 
sand by the whirlwind of the desert. It almost 
seemed to justify the assertion of M. Villemain, 
that if it were attempted to dispossess the Turks 
ftom Constantinople, it might produce a storm 
which would restore the (Ktoman power. To 
understand how this came about, it must be pre- 
mised that, after the storming of Constantine^ 
the dispossessed bey retired into the interior, 
and the French dominion was pushed farther 
into the Atlas, particulariv to Stora, the ancient 
Roman station of Rnsicada, which was occupied 
by their troops, Diemillah, the old Roman Co- 
Ionia, and Setif, the ancient Sitifis and capital. 
Modem Europe could not advance in Africa but 
by treading on the footsteps and resting in the 
stations of the ancient conquerors of the world. 
These conquests enabled the French to extend 
their dominions in the south of Algeria in a line, 
which, going round from Constantino toward 
the 8e% and on the other by the frontier of 
Tunis to the bay of Stura, embraced a territoiy 
amply sufficient for the wants of the 
colony, and easily susceptible of de- ^^'^^ 
fense.* 

While the French power was in this manner 
consolidating in the prorince of east- ^ 
em Algeria, the war, in pursuance Their threat- 
of the treaty of La Tafha, ceased in ^JlJ^'.^S^- 
the western provinces of Algeria and ^^*^ ****• 
Oran. It soon appeared, however, that the Arab 
and the French interpretations of that treaty 
were very different. The Arab chief, having 
obtained the provinces allotted to him by it in 
absolute sovereignty, soon began extending his 
dominions, laying siege to fortresses, and estab- 
lishing or dispossessing subordinate emirs, in a 
way which gave early and serious disquietude to 
the French Government. Complaints were mad<^ 
on both sides, and on both with much reason : the 
French complaining of the ceaseless encroach- 
ments of the Arabs ; the Arabs declaiming on 
the invasion of the Giaours, and calling on all 
true believers to rally round the standard of the 
Prophet. So threatening did affairs become in 
the province toward the end of 1889, that the 
Duke of Orleans proceeded to it ; disembarked 
at Algiers on 27th September, and made his 
entry into Constantino on 11th October. ^ .. 
From thence he advanced to Milah, 
Djemillah, and Setif, where, amidst the remains 
ofthe old Roman citadel, he received the ^^ ^ 
homage of the newly-subjected tribes. 
From thence an expedition under the command 
of the Prince-Royal and General Gaibois was 
directed to the mountainous ridges of the Atlas, 
farther in the interior, by the awful passes styled 
the Iron Gates, which were passed by the French 
army, which inscribed on the rocks the words 
" Arm^ Fran9aise, 1 839.** The French troops 
were with great vigor pursuing their conquestsL 
when, on the body of an Arab Chief who had 
been slain, was found a letter from Abd-el- 
Kader, calling all the faithful to a , ^„„ Hist, 
holy war against the infidels ;* and xxii. 844- 
intelligence was received of a war on 947 ; Cap. z. 
a great scale having commenced in ^^^f^^' 
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the western proTinces, where hit authority wm 
ehieflj established. 
The insurrection proyed to be of the most 
jg^ fonnidable description. From the 
CommeBce- Straits of Gibraltar almost to the 
»pgp<_ofihe confines of Egypt, a secret league 
insiirreetion. ^ppei^red to haye been formed, and 
the French establishments were eyerj where at- 
tacked by hordes of Arabs at the same time, 
^. ^ and with inconoeiyable rigor. Seyeral 
* detachments were surprised by clouds 
of Bedouins, and after an heroic resistance en- 
^^ «. tirely cut off. So sudden was the irrup- 
tion, so unforeseen the shock, that the 
French establishments along the whole extent 
of the coast were wrapped in flames before it 
was well known that hostilities had commenced. 
Eyery where the French were driven back into 
their fortified posts, and soon reduced to the 
ground commanded by the guns of their fortress- 
es. Sixty thousand Arabs, with the sword in 
one hand and the torch in the other, oyerspread 
I Ctp X ito ^^® colony from one end to the oth- 
itl^B. Hist. ®r, and Algiers itself beheld their 
xxii*. 948-990; tents in the plain, and their yat- 
Oo^M^iSSO '^^'^'^'^ gleaming in the eyening 



sun.' 



At the first intelligence of these disasters, the 
French Government immediately 
VigoroiH d«- ^^^^ ^^® most rigorous measures 
ftnsiTe meM- to repair them, i&inforcements to 
«"«• •**!.■»«• the amount of 12,000 men, 8800 
J*J[JJ^« '**• horses, and 1500 mules, with im- 
mense stores in ammunition, guns, 
and material, were forthwith directed with the 
utmost haste to Toulon, from whence they were 
hurried over to Africa. By these means the 
effective force in the field was increased to 
40,000 men and 12,000 horses; and the effect 
of this augmentation speedily appeared. The 
Arabs retired for the most part before the formi- 
dable forces which issued from the sea-ports, and 
In several detached actions they were worsted. 

In particular, on the last day of the year 
YSi, *> ^^y of 4000 French infantry attacked 

the regular infantry of Abd-el-Kader, 
strongly posted on the edge of a rarine which 
ooveied their front, and after a sharp action drove 
them from it with the loss of one gun and 800 
• Cap. X. ISO, ™®^ slain. This success, though 
isi ; An.HiaL not on a great scale, was very im- 
xxii. 9S0-4AS ; portent as restoring the spirit of the 
?an°w%0. troops, and giring the turn to a long 
tram of disasters.' 
The royal family were plunged into grief in 
01 the course of this year by the. death 

Death of tlie of the Princess Maria, daughter of 
PrinoeM the King. Of a pious disposition, 

SmbJM ^ and endowed with every feminine 
yirtue, she resembled those saintly 
characters which, during the violence and blood- 
shed of the Middle Ages, revealed the blessed 
effect of higher influences. She had been mar- 
ried some time before to the young Prince of 
Wurtembeig ; but she bore in her bosom the 
seeds of a mortal malady, which, after a linger- 
ing illness, brought her to the grave at Pisa in 
It^y, whither she had been conveyed for the 
benefit of a milder climate. This event, which 
was most acutely felt by the whole royal family, 
by whom she was extremely beloved, revealed 
the melancholy reality of the slender hold which 



the house of Orleans had of the sympathj or 
affections of the people. A few words only were 
addressed to the King by the Chamber of Dep- 
uties on the melancholy bereavement, and the 
funeral cortege traversed all France fiom Mont 
Cenis to the place of sepulture at the Chateaa 
d'Eki in Normandy, without one expres- 
sion of condolence or sorrow either on jy $'^' 
the part of the legislature or the people.* ' 

If this mournful event was of sinister angniy 
as to the Royalty of the French peo- ^ 
pie to the throne, another was equal- Cmtioo of 
ly significant as to the irrecoyera- ^^*^y I"*** 
ble wound which had been inflict- '* 

ed on the peerage, firbt, by the precedents of 
creating peers in batches to ^t over particnhr 
difiiculties or support a particular administra. 
tion, and next, from the limitation of those bon- 
on /or life. On 7th November appeared an or- 
donnance elevating to the peerage Generals 
Cavaignac and Borelli, Count Jul^ de Roche- 
foucauld, and several others, nearly all of the 
second order of merit. It is true, as peerages 
were now for life only, frequent additions were 
necessary to keep up their number; but the 
creation of a number at once, which had now 
become a usual step with every administration, 
especially when, as in this instance, they were 
appointed for political purposes rather than per- 
sonal merit, tended daily more and more to de- 
grade the Upper Chamber, and utterly destroy 
its character as an independent branch of the 
Legislature, a check alike on the encroachmeoti 
of the Crown and the vehemence of the Com- 
mons. It is not a little remarkable that a qrs- 
tem so obviously destructive of the most import- 
ant constitutional bulwarks, and found to be so 
in France, should on the other side of the Chan- 
nel have been so earnestly pressed on the Crown, 
not merely by a great party as a party measure, 
but by political philosophers at a distance from 
the sphere of action, and professing t Mooitenr. 
the warmest desire for public lib- Not. 7, 1839; 
erty.' * ^^' ^ ^^ ^ 

Seeing the Upper House irrevocably degraded 
by the system which they them- ^ 

selves had introduced, the Liberal commenc*- 
cliiefs began to agitate for a great meoiofiipti* 
extension of the powers and sphere *»» ^'JST' 
of action of the Lower. Their ef- S!S5w 
forts were directed chiefly to two 
objects: 1st. To obtain a great reduction of the 
electoral franchise, so as to let in a lower class 
of voters. The different sections of the Liber- 
als, however, were much at variance as to where 
the line should be drawn : some, among whom 
were MM. Lafitte, Gamier Pag^a, and Dapont 
de i'Eure, contending that it should be fixed at 
fifty francs (£2) of direct taxes; and others, 
numbering Odillon Barrot and the majority of 
the Liberals, inclining for a higher standard at 
a hundred francs. The Legitimists, represented 
by the Gazette de France, contended that evenr 
person who had served in the National Gaard, 
or paid any sum, however small, of direct taxes, 
should have a vote, resting on the belief that 
democracy is the passion of the hovrgeoitit^ and 
that vmversai suflfVage would ere long restore the 
old influences. In this diversity of opinion no 
common measure could be agreed on, and a 

* Bm aota,e xxalv. ^ 3, aoia. 
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diange was not immediately to be apprehended. 
Bot die seed wi^B sown ; men began to think and 
apeak on the subject, and the foandation of a 
revolution was laid, destined, at no great distance 
1 Cap. X. 09, ^^ time, to orertum the throne and 
TD: L. Btaae, restore 6y tneans of univeratU suf" 
▼.450 Iti. Jra^y the Napoleon dynasty.' 

2d. The second great object of the Liberal 
M. party was to obtain for its chiefs a 
▼lew of the direct control over the measures of 
JjJ^JJ^Jf Government, especially in diplomatic 
crnmenior e^Burs. By this was meant not mere- 
the exeea- ly that they should have the appoint- 
t>^«- ment of a ministry, which is the in- 

herent principle of constitutional government, 
bat that they should have a direct control over 
the measures of the executive, and in the ad- 
ministration of affairs. In a word, they desired 
to erect the majority of the Chamber into a large 
cabinet, which was of its own authority, and at 
its own pleasure, to govern the country. This 
was the great object of the Liberal chiefs, and 
it was to efiect it that so many combinations 
were made, and so many administrations of 
ephemeral endurance formed. M. Thiers in an 
especial manner was inflamed with the desire to 
acquire a direct control over the executive in 
the critical times eridently approaching, when 
the Eastern question was every day acquiring 
more colossal proportions, and France seemed 
to be destined to take an important if not de- 
cisive part in the conferences upon which the 
fate of the world was to depend. Around him, as 
the great diplomatic chief who was to cany the 
principles of the Left Centre into the affairs of 
9 Cap. X. it'^^ioQ^ And open to themselves the 
69,70.125; advantages of office and power, the 
L Biaiie,T. various shades of the Liberals out of 
*^' office were grouped." 

The session of 1889 closed without any fnr- 
85. ther event or discussion of general in- 
Comnenee- terest, and that of 1840 commenced 
■*"* "*^lf" ^'^ *^® following speech from the 
1840: the throne: "My relations with foreign 
King*e nrflions have maintained that pacific 
*P^^- character which the general interest 
requires. Our flag, in concert with that of 
Great Britain, and faithful to the spirit of that 
union, always so advantageous to the interests 
of the two nations, watches over the security 
and independence of the Ottoman empire. Our 
fixed policy is to uphold the integrity of that 
empire, the preservation of which is essential to 
the maintenance of general peace. Our efforts 
have at least succeeded in arresting in the East 
the conive of hostilities which we would willing- 
ly have prevented ; and how great soever may 
be the diversity of interest, I entertain a san- 
guine hope that the accord of the great powers 
will bring about a pacific solution of the ques- 
tion. A great change has been effected in the 
situation of Spain, and if I can not yet announce 
that civil war has entirely ceased, yet the north- 
em provinces are pacified, and the contest has 
lost the serious character which threatened the 
throne of Isabella II. In Africa other hostili- 
ties have broken out, which call for a decisive 
repression. Our brave soldiers and cultivators, 
to whom my son has gone as a pledge of my 
solicitude, have been perfidiously attacked. The 
progress of our establishments in Algeria and 
the province of Constantine is the real cause of 



that insensate aggression; it is indispensable 
that it should be punished, and a renewal of it 
rendered impossible, in order that nothing may 
hereafter interrupt the progress of set- ^ ^ 
tlements which the French arms are Dee. 24,' 
never to quit, and that our allies may 1839 ; Ann. 
find under our flag the most effica- pj^ ^^• 
cious nrotection."^ *• ** 

In the debate on the Address, M. Thiers made 
a brilliant speech, remarkable as the «. 
manifesto of the powerful parlia- speech of M. 
mentary coalition of which he was Thien on 
the head. «• I am," he said, " I ad- *»»• Eaetera 
mit it, a partisan of the English alli- «"^**»- 
ance, but that as a man who never forgets what 
is due to his countrv. I can not renounce that 
noble alliance, whicn is founded not only on the 
union of material strength, but still more on 
that of moral principles. When alongside of 
England, we are not obliged to conceal onr 
standards; they bear as a device, * Regulated 
freedom and the liberty of the world.' And on 
what do the opponents of the l^glish alliance 
rest ? What has been the cause of the profound 
hatred, the envenomed strife, which has sepa- 
rated France and England? I will tell you in 
one word. Democracy has exploded in France 
at one time with a bloody committee at its head, 
at another led by a great man, Napoleon. It 
has astonished the world, but at the same time 
alarmed it ; and, as happens always when liber- 
ty alarms, an immense power was given to its 
enemies. Who has sustained the contest which 
the French democracy had provoked? Natu- 
rally that of all aristocracies which was the most 
powerful, the most rich, the most skillful. Aris- 
tocracy also found a great man, Pitt: the En- 
glish Aristocracy, on behalf of the terrified 
world, struggled, with a great man at its head, 
against French democracy with its great man. 
The strife was dreadful. Napoleon often said, 
'I committed one error in my life, an error 
common to England and me. We might have 
been allies, and done much for the good of 
the world. I would have done so if Fox had 
been at the head of its affairs.' What did 
that mean, if not that it was the English aris- 
tocracy which sustained the contest with Na- 
poleon? 

'* But behind that question of principle there 
was an immense material interest. 
France had not then abandoned the conSnued 
hope of being a maritime and coloniid 
power of the first order. She had not renounced 
the brilliant dream of distant possessions. She 
had desired to get Louisiana, to keep possession 
of St. Domingo, and even to attempt to effect a 
settlement in Egypt, of which the avowed ob- 
ject was to threaten the English possessions in 
India. To what object at that time did we make 
all our power bend ? To coalesce all the na- 
tions of Europe against England. There were 
then cood reasons for a desperate strife at that 
period. But happily nothing of that kind now 
exists. Moderated revolution governs France ; 
moderated revolution governs England. The 
strife of interests has Mcome as impossible as 
that of principles. Fraiice has become enlight- 
ened as to the true path of her greatness. Who 
among us now thinks of distant possessions? 
Whence this change? Because the mind of 
France has altered-r-because all the world sees 
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that our trne grandeur is to be fonad on the 
Continent. > 

** £7017 one in Europe professes a desire for 
peace, and happily in a firm and de- 

Contmaed ^^^ ^^T* '^'"^ ^ ^ reason that 
Bnssiacan not oome to an andentand- 

ing with us. If the system of partition is im- 
possible, what remains bat that of precantion ? 
But the system of precaution— tnat system 
which consists in taking a position which mi^t 
enable ns at once to adopt such a line as is con- 
sistent with the dignity and interests of France 
»-can be carried into execution only in concert 
with one nation, and that is England. She is 
onr natural ally in principles, always of import- 
acnce in Europe, and not less so is she an ally 
mecessary for the policy of observation and pre- 
caution. The power most interested in prevent- 
ing Constantinople being occupied br any Euro- 
pean state— the power which has always made 
the greatest efforts to prevent it — is England. 
It is no wonder it is so. The danger is at sea. 
England is a great maritime power, and France 
is one also. Russia menaces Constantinople 
from Sebastopol ; to meet tiiat danger it is nec- 
essary to take a defensive position in the Dar- 
danelles, which communicate with France and 
England. How is that defensive position to be 
secured? By an Anglo-French fleet in the 
Dardanelles, for there we shall find an alliance 
alike in the object and the means. Russia has 
no need to hasten the period when she is to 
touch the shores of the Mediterranean. She 
already occupies the most beautiful shores of 
the Black Sea, and although the keys of that 
sea are to be found in Constantinople, yet they 
are there held by weak and feeble hands, en- 
tirely under her control. Russia, therefore, has 
no need to accelerate matters ; her only interest 
Is to prevent those keys falling into younger and 
more vigorous hands. Where are those yonn- 
m and more vigorous han^b to be found? 
Clearly in the Pasha of Egypt, and in him alone. 
"The Pasha, however, does not desire the 
perilous honor of guarding those 

Concluded. S^<^^* ^® knows that if he at- 
tempted it, Russia would be there 
before him : 1883 has taught him that lesson. 
He knows that to provoke it would be to hasten 
the partition of the Turkish empire and hb own 
ruin. There is no need, therefore, of trepida- 
tion or haste in the Eastern question — there is 
time to conduct it with prudence, deliberation, 
and skiii. The course to be pursued is quite 
simple ; it consists in placing a combined 
Frendi and English fleet at the mouth of the 
Dsjdanelles, and having done so, not to snbsti- 
tute PBBMATDRELY /or the qwftion at issve be- 
tween the Su&an aid the Paehd, the ^ueetion of 
Europe, The Pasha demands an hereditanr 
right to Egypt and ^yria ; that is a mere word. 
Turkey is not in a condition to reconquer them 
—she should not, therefore, wish to do so. It 
is necessary that Turkey, as she did witii 
Greece, should make the sacrifice of Eg]rpt and 
Syria. The victory of Nesib— the defection of 
I MoBiMor, t^o fleet— has decided the question. 
Deo. 98, The death of Sultan Mahmoud has 
i^ ; Ann. removed the most implacable enemy 
^iTt. of ^^ Pasha.' Nothing is wanting 
BianeJ t. ' for the entire pacification of the East 
46ft, 480. iKit the oesaion, in hereditary xight^ 



of those provinces which aie already his ie 
faetoj and by die right of eonqnest*' 

It is one of the most interesting thingi in 
histoiy to observe how great com- ^ 
ing changes are anticipated in the Befleetieei 
thou^ts of far-seeing men—- how od this de- 
much more rapidly do events sue- ^'*'"- 
ceed each other in the realms of ideas than on 
the theatre of real life. Oae would have im- 
agined from these words of M. Thiers, that the 
great alliance between England and France, 
which afterward worked such wonders in the 
East, was on the point of being formed, and yet 
thirteen years elapsed before it took place, and 
in the interim England and France were three 
times on the verge of a serious war 1 M. Ttiien 
the Minister proved very different from M. 
Thiers the leader of the Opposition. In the 
mean time, however, aU went on smoothly. 
The Address, which re-echoed the speech, was 
carried bv a mi^rity of 212 to 43 ; and the 
King made a gracious answer, which concluded 
with these words : ** The concurrence of the 
three powers for the prosperity, the strength, 
and the dignity of France has always been the 
object of my most anxious solicitude. It ii 
thus that can alone be displayed, withotU and 
wttidn, the salutary action of the constitutional 
monarchy which we have all sworn to maintain. 
Your loyal and patriotic adhesion is a new 
pledge to me of the support which , ^„^ ^^ 
my Government will find in you for xzui. iis; 
the true interests of the country, Mouieor, 
which ate imeparable/rom therigkte JIS^^* 
and the aeoendant of authority **^^ 

These flattering appearances, however, were 
entirely fallacious. The Chamber 7]^ 
was not inclined to support the Min- Mmmage of 
istry ; they were only waiting for a Jj* ^^^ * 
favorable opportunity to overturn it. aiS'J^ 
A coalition, of which M. Thiers was Prinensor 
the head, had been formed between Saze-Co- 
the Left and the Left Centre, which »»»«-Goiha. 
calculated upon possessing a small m^rity in 
the Deputies ; but they were for some time at 
fault, from a difference of opinion as to the 
question on which the trial of strength shoakl 
take place. At length, it was agreed to make 
it on the settlement to be made on the Doke de 
Nemours, between whom a marriage had been 
arranged and the Princess Yictoire Auguste 
Antmnette de Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, sister of the 
King of Portugal, niece of the King of the Bel- 
gians, and cousin of Prince Albert, the husband 
of Queen Victoria. The high connections of 
the bride, who was in her nineteenth year, and 
very pleasing, rendered the marriage a great 
object to Louis Philippe, and he proposed, as a 
suitable settlement for the young couple, a grant 
of 500,000 francs (£20,000) a year. This in- 
come, which was not more than many English 
noblemen enjoy, was vehemently objected to by 
all riiades of Liberals, and it was resolved to 
make the debate on it their eht»al de bataUU 
against the Government. Africa was at stake 
fl^m the insuixection of Abd-el-Kader ; the fate 
of the East hung in the balance on the solution 
of the Eastern question ; but it was , ^ ^ 
not on either that a coalition of the iso-isa ; 
Liberals of Frapce conld be formed.*. Ann Uitt. 
That could be efieOed in a bourgeois- ^"^^- ^^ 
elected legislature only by a pitiful 
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combiiuUioii againBt the mairiage-Mttleinent of 
the seeond son of their sovereign. 

It mut be admitted, however, that there was 
7S. a great deal to saj against the pro- 
Docatim of pcMed settlement ; and if it was un- 
|J^*>JjJj ^ worthy of the Legislature of a great 
il^^JI^JI'lJgi nation to hold out on such an occa- 
hf tiw sion against the request of the King, 

Cbamber. it was not less ill-judged on his part 
to make that request. "By a law passed on 4th 
March, 1882, it had been declared that in case 
of the vumffidenev of the private domain of the 
King, the provisions for his sons should fall on 
the State. This necessarily gave the Chamber 
a title to inquire whether the private domain of 
the Sovereign was really inadequate for the 
proposed settlement, so as to entitle him to 
oorae on the State for the deficiency. The 
eommissiott to whom the matter was referred 
reported in favor of the settlement, with the 
provision only that the jointure of the princess 
should be restricted to 200,000 francs (£8000) a 
year. This report was rested mainly on the 
fibct that, by the senatus-eonsultum of 1810, ap- 
panages were created for the younger sons of 
the £nperor Napoleon, and each was left a rev- 
enue of 8,000,000 francs (X120,000) a year, and 
that a pension of 100,000 francs (£4000) had al- 
ready been settled on Madame Murat. This, it 
was alli^ed, was an indication of the State ne- 
cessity of providing in a liberal manner for the 
younger sons of ue reigning sovereign. On 
the odier hand, it was strongly urged, especially 
in a pamphlet by M. de CJormenin, which had 
an immense circulation, entitled Questions Sctm- 
Memses ttun JaeobiHj that the King had a large 
private fortune, which produced at least 8,000,000 
francs (£120,000) a year, and that no earthly 
reason could be assigned why the burdens of 
the people, already so great, should be increased 
to enable the King to augment the riches of his 
family. The question came on on the 20th 
Februaiy, and the vote was taken in deep si- 
lence, and amidst breathless expectation on 
both sides. The result was decisive; only 200 
7eb S3. supported the proposal of the Cabi- 
* Moatteor, net, while 226 voted against it A 
F«b. S4, majority of 26 appeared against Mar- 
J*JJ-^^- shal Soult's Ministory. The triumph 
loi/ias: of the coalition was complete — no 
Ciqi.x.ld5, Ministry since 1880 had experienced 
156. 3|ieh a defeat.* 

This vote necessarily induced a change of 
^ Ministry, and there could be no doubt 
IC.Thiers*s oa what basis it required to be form- 
Mcoad ed. A considerable majority of the 
Miaifltry. Chamber, composed of the Left and 
Left Centre, had declared against the Govern- 
ment, and therefore its successors required to 
be taken from the chieft of that coalition. The 
King, in the first instance, consulted Count 
Moli--die usual practice in a change of minis- 
try being to take the opinion of the Premier 
who immediately preceded the one who had 
\mea displaced — and he recommended that the 
Duke de Broglie should be sent for. The Duke, 
however, was inspired with a reverence almost 
amounting to idohttiy for M. Thiers, and, in 
eonsequenoe, he not only declined the office of 
Premier hisnself^ but earnestly pressed him as 
the successor of Marshal Soult llie King was 
not averse to M. Thiers individually^ though he 



feared the party to which he belonged; hut 
even if he had been hostile to him, he had no 
alternative, for the brilliant orator was the 
chosen of the majority of the Chamber. The 
King accordingly sent for M. Thiers, and pro- 
fessed the utmost confidence in him ; the adroit 
Minister pledged himself to combine the for- 
mer system of government with his i Moniteur, 
own principles, without any consider- Feb. 98, 
able change ; and a list of ministers 1^ '» ^^j!)* 
was forthwith submitted to the sov- {^il^^ 
ereign, approved of^ and appeared cap. x. ' 
next morning in the Monkeur,^* IMl-OS. 

The new Cabinet contained some of the Doc- 
trinaires, in particular M. Joubert, but 
none of their chiefs. RivaJs in politics pj^t '^u^. 
and literature, M. Thiers and M. Gui- aion sup-' 
zot, were too brilliant stars to shine in port* tbe 
the same hemisphere. By this division ||(i|^^^' 
of the Doctrinaires, however, a consid- 
erable accession of strength was gained for the 
new Ministry; and M. Guizot, though not in- 
cluded in the Cabinet, was appeaMd by the 
important situation of embassaoor at the court 
of London. The skill with which the Ministry 
had been formed from the chiefs of the different 
parties into which the Chamber was divided, 
i^>peared in the first debate which took place 
after it had entered upon office, which was on a 
supplementary grant of 1,000,000 francs(£40,000) 
for the secret expenses of 1840. This subject 
elicited from M. Thiers a statement of the 
principle on which the Ministry was founded, 
and the necessities which had led to its con- 
struction. *^The largest party in Uie Chamber," 
said he, " is that wmch supported the Ministry 
of the 15th April ; but thero aro aUo several in- 
termediate divisions, which aro classed under 
the name of the Centre Gauche, and have lately 

g lined much strength by what is called the 
oalition, which hu now formed the ancient 
minority ; in fine, thero is the old Opposition. 
The new Cabinet has sprung from these inter- 
mediate parties. Were any of these parties so 
compact, so determined, that it would not sup- 
port any cabinet but such as came exclusively 
from itself, the Government, difficult under any 
circumstances, with the present Chamber would 
become impossible. What is to be done in such 
ciroumstances ? Evidently to come to a com- 
promise. Such an anrangement is allowed by 
all to be indispensable. £ it honorable ? Yes ; 
for during the last three years we have disputed 
more about words than Uiings, and there is no 
sudi diversity of opinion between the middle 
parties as to render acting together discred- 
itable." The justice of Uiese remarks was 
universally felt; and the result was, that the 
ministerial proposition was carried by a ma- 
jority of 246 to 160 in the Cham- , „ . 
her of Deputies, and of 148 to 68 •M^'sS^^d 
m the Peers. This majontv was so April 16, 
oonsidereble as to establish firmly ImO i Ann. 
the Administration of M. Thiers in ]JSf^,|f ^ 
power.' ' 

* The new Cabinet stood thus : President of the Conn- 
ell and Minister of Foretfn AffUrs, M. Thiers ; Miniater 
or the Interior, M. Rteioaat ; Jnallee and FnhUe Wor- 
ahip* M. Virlen ; Finaacea, M. PeleC de la Loi&re ; Pnb- 
lie Instmetion. M. Cooaln ; War, General Cubidrea ; 
Marine and Cotoniee, Admlrid Rooaain ; Publie Works, 
M. Joobert ; CoBuneroe, M. Oouln.— JfoniMiir, S8th Feb- 
msry, 18401 % 
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Altfaongli, however, the Tietorjr of Ministen ap- 
75 peared to be so complete in the Leg- 

Karly ineas- islature, "^et it was far from being 
wMofthe equally so in the country. On the 
Miaifltry. contrary, the inherent weakness of a 
coalition administration appeared from the veiy 
first. The only real concession ' made to the 
Liberal party, which, in the peraon of their 
chief, had now ascended to power, was an or- 
donnance which appeared on occasion of the 

marriage of the Duke de Nemoors, 
ll^^ * which was celebrated at St. Cloud on 

the 27th April. This ordonnance ex- 
tended the amnesty declared by the ordonnance 
of 8th Biay, 1887, to persons condemned /mu* am- 
tummee — that is, in absence — as well as those 
actually convicted on trial. This was a very 
, important concession to the Liberals, for the 
number of persons who stood banished by these 
sentences in absence was very considerable. 
But it was their last triumph ; and such as it 
was, it was gained for persons, not things. 
When their general measures came to be brought 
forward, they were found to be scarcely distm- 
gttishable from those of the former administra^ 
tion. The question of Parliamentary reform 
and an extension of the suffrage was adjourned 
indefinitely, upon the plea that the present was 
not a convenient time to bring it forward. A 
proposal of the Liberals, that all persons hold- 
ing office under Government should be excluded 
from the Chamber, was, to use the expression 
of the day, '* interred in the bureaus ;" the con- 
version of the rente* adjourned, though M. Gouin, 
the great promoter of that measure, was Minis- 
ter of Commerce ; in fine, M. OdlUon Bairot 
voted with Ministers on the secret-service money, 
though he had a hundred times denounced it 
as a scandalous engine of corruption. In short, 
it was soon evident that the Liberals, having 
succeeded in displacing their opponents from 
the helm by an outcry raised for popular meas- 
ures, and got quit of the sentences pronounced 
against their exiled adherents, were content to 
X n n ^^^ ^c\l into the former system of 
109« iTo'^ government as to general measures, 
Ann. Iliat. and to bury in oblivion their favorite 
uiii. 194- maxim, '* Le Boi r^gne et ne gouveme 



»»i 



pas. 

The same division among the Liberals, and 
75, tergiversation of many among their 
State of the ranks, appeared in the public press, 
pablie press, ever so influential in forming opin- 
ion, and placing and displacing administra- 
tions in France. The Oi>nttituiionnel, charmed 
to see its former contributor, M. Thiers, prime- 
minister, instantly became his supporter, and 
on ever? occasion strongly supported his meas- 
ures. The same course was 'adopted by the 
Oourrier FranpaUy also a Liberal journal, and 
Uie SUcky the known organ of M. Odillon Bar- 
rot. On the other hand, the Presse, which was 
in the interest of Count MoM, vehemently de- 
nounced the Administration, and in particular 
accused M. Thiers, in no measured terms, of 
having gained the favor of such of the journals 
as supported him by the most shameful corrup- 
tion and unscrupulous use of ministerial patron-* 
age. The Jcunudcks IMbcUs, though preserving 
a more measured tone in its opposition, was not 
the less powerful in declamataon, and by its 
withering sarcasm inspired terror even in the 



■w 

highest depositaries of anAorify. The extreme 
Radical and Republican journals assailed the 
government of M. Thiers, as they did every 
other which promised vigor, with the utmost 
violence; while the Legitimists, without com- 
promising themselves by openly attacking him, 
in secret indulged the hope that the distrust, in- 
security, and anarchy which would be conse- 
quent on a semi-Liberal administration, woul4 
dispel the existing illusions, and pave 
the way for the restoration of the elder 17^^73^ 
branch of the house of Bourbon.^ ' 

The extension of manufactures, especially 
that of cotton, in France, led to a 77 
very long and interesting discussion Bfllrecani- 
on the limitation of the labor of chil- ioff >nf*Bt 
dren in various branches of mannf ac- ^*^'* 
tnres. Experience had already proved in France, 
what had so long been known in England, that 
in this matter tifie feelings of nature were re- 
versed in the progress of society, and that 
parents, so far from being the protectors, were 
too often the worst enemies of their childreiL 
The indulgence of habits of intoxication, quar- 
rels in families, profligacy on the part of both 
parents, or the inevitable misfortunes of life, 
iiad induced the practice of sending the little 
innocents, in order to swell the gains of the 
family, at so early an age to factories, that their 
health was ruined, and they became sickly or 
deformed, to the utter destruction of their pros- 
pects in life. Numerous petitions were presented 
to both Chambers, setting forth the enonnity 
of these evils, and the absolute necessity of 
legislative interference for the protection of in- 
fant labor ; but so great was the influence of tbe 
capitalists in both branches of the Legislatore, 
that it was with trembling steps that the Gov- 
ernment approached the subject. After long 
and anxious deliberation with the chambers of 
commerce from all parts of France, a bill was 
prepared by the Minister of Commerce, and in- 
troduced into the Chamber of Peers, where the 
opposition to it was expected to be. less violent 
than in the Deputies. The measure proposed 
was of the mildest character, and in fact alto- 
gether disproportioned to the enormity of the 
evil with which it had to contend. It was 
limited to manufactories set in motion by a 
continued moving power, as water or steam, or 
making use of continued fires, as potteries or 
glassworks, and forbade absolutely the employ- 
ment in such works of children below eight 
years ; limited the hours of work between eight 
and twelve to 8 hours a day, and between twelre 
and sixteen to 12 hours. It forbade, also ab- 
solutely, labor during the entire night to chil- 
dren under twelve, and allowed it only for 8 
hours out of the 24 between twelve and sixteen. 
Even these moderate safeguards were strongly 
opposed in the Peers, and only carried, after 
a long debate, by a majority of 91 to 85. It 
was not deemed prudent to attempt its intro- 
duction this session to the Deputies ; so that, 
in the mean time, the evils complained of re- 
mained entirely without a remedy. The Cham- 
ber of Deputies gave token of their s Ante. e. 
parsimonious disposition,' and insen- zxxiMlsi 
sibility to the strongest claims of na- ^^^^23^' 
tional gratitude and honor, by limit- 1846: adb. 
ing the pension awarded, on the rec- Hiet.'xiut 
ommendation of the nunisterial com- ^ ^ > 
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missioii, to the widow of Colonel Combefl, who 
had met a glorious death in the breach of Con- 
sUntinc, to 2000 francs (£80) a year, wchuHnp 
therein the pension of 755 firancs (£84) alreadj 
enjoyed by her as the widow of a colonel in the 
anny. 
Essentially imbaed with historical studies 

and associations, the mind of M. 
Praj^ for '^^i®^ exhibited a strange mixture 
mnoTing of democratic and imperial ideas, 
tke boiMs of The historian of the Revolution, and 
Niqralcoii to ^f ^^ Consulate and the Empire, 

appeared alternately at every step 
of his career. He was essentially democratic 
in his feelings, and his strongest impressions 
were in favor of the right of resistance, and the 
governments founded on its successful assertion ; 
bat his imagination had been warmly kindled 
by the stndy of the glories of Napoleon*s reign, 
and his judgment told him that a strong mili- 
^>7 government was alone suitable to so fervid 
a people as the French, when excited by such 
ideas. His beau ideal of society and govern- 
ment would have been a community singing 
with enthusiasm the '^ Marseillaise,** and pre- 
pared at any moment to rise in insurrection it- 
self, or assist revolution in other states, and at 
the same time coerced by the iron hand of Na- 
poleon, and kept in awe by the charges of his 
glittering cuirassiers, or the discharges of his 
redoubtable artillery. It was by this combina- 
tion of strength in the moving, and weight in 
the restraining power, that in his opinion the 
interests of freedom and order could alone be 
reccmciled. In pursuance of these views, one 
of his first public acts, after his accession to 
power, was to open a negotiation with Lord 
Palmerston for the transference of the bones of 
Napoleon, from their solitary resting-place un- 
der the willow-tree in St. Helena, to the banks 
of the Seine, ** which he had loved so well." 
The British Foreign Secretary was too magnan- 
imous not to accede to a request founded in 
such natural feelings, and too clear-sighted not 
to be sensible that the granting was a greater 
national triumph than the refusing it. He was 
too deeply engaged, also, at the time, in form- 
ing a confederacy with Russia and Austria to 
check France in the Levant, not to avail him- 
self gladly of the opportunity of lessening the 
animosity among its inhabitants, which, he was 
aware, would necessarily arise from the success 
of that attempt. He returned, accordingly, a 
courteous and eloquent answer to the request 
of the French Minister, expressing a hope ** that 
all feelings of animosity between the two na- 
tions, should they still exist, may be forever 
buried in the tomb of Napoleon.** The French 
Government, as well they might, were much 
gratified by this act of dignified courtesy ; and, 
Ajag. 9, 1840. shortly after, the Belleponle frigate 
iCsp.x. 174, V dispatched from France to 
175 ; Moni- bring the remains of the immortal 
S^^'aJa*' ^^ ^ ***®*'^ fin*^ resting-place on 
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the banks of the Seine.** 



* *' Hj Lord,— Le OoavernenieDt de sa Mi^leiitd ayant 
pris en consideration Fautorisation que lui deoiande le 
Goavernement Franks, de transftmr lea eendrea de 
I'Empereor Napoleon de St. H6Mne en Franeef voua pou- 
vei declarer k M. TUers one le Goovernement de aa Ma- 
j«ac6 ae fera on piaisir (raeceder & eette demande. Le 
Goavernement de aa M^jcste eepdre que i*enipresaeinent 
qn'il met a repoadre & oaite demande aera consider^ on 



Not less solicitous to keep alive and fan the 
revolutionary flame than to restore 
the ashes of the great conqueror to j^^,,^^ 
their proper resting-place on the ofa pillar to 
banks of the Seine, M. Thiers, Insurrection 
soon aftcFhis -fcc^sion to power, S?^^*jSSle. 
announced a splendid fete, on oc- *•«•«•• 

casion of the anniversanr of the three glorious 
days, when the bones of the heroes who had 
perished in the strife for freedom on that occa- 
sion, should be removed to one place of sepul- 
ture in the Place of the Bastile, and a splendid 
column, surmonnted by the Genius of Liberty, 
was to be erected over their remains, as an eter- 
nal monument of the lawfulness of insurrection. 
It may readily be conceived what enthusiasm 
this theatrical project, which was announced in 
the beginning of April, and the preparations for 
it immediatdy commenced, excited among the 
working classes of Paris, in whom democratic 
principles were still so prevalent. It was an 
official recognition of the right of insurrection 
— a solemn inauguration of a monument to its 
triumph. The U>nes of those who had fallen 
in the civil strife were immediately begun to be 
collected, and conveyed with great pomp in fa- 
neral cars to the interim places of deposit, pre- 
paratory to their removal to the final place of 
sepulture in the Place of the Bastile, where the 
column was to be erected. These melancholy 
cars, each drawn by twelve hones, excited the 
deepest feelings of commiseration and anguish 
in the people ; the number whose bmies were 
thus collected was five hundred and four. On 
the 28thJuly the translation of the whole _ _ 
to the general place of sepulture in the ^ 
catacombs, beneath the proposed column in the 
Place of the Bastile, took place with extraordi- 
nary pomp, in the midst of a splendid military 
cortege, and an immense crowd of spectators. 
The King, accompanied by M. Thiers, witnessed 
the procession from one of the windows in the 
Louvre. He was received with loud acclama- 
tions; but such was the excitement of the peo- 
ple, and the impulse given to the revolutionary 
passions by the scene, that the Government 
were under the most serious apprehensions, and 
the preparations made on both sides looked 
rather like the commencement of a new, than 
the celebration of an old insurrection. The 
** Marseillaise** and "Parisienne" were suns 
with enthusiasm ; the excited and agitated look 
of the groups in the streets betokened a com- 
ing storm ; and already the breaking of lamps 
and commencement of barricades indicated a 
serious popular movement. Every thing prog- 
nosticated a terrible strife ; but the preparations 
of Government were too complete to permit its 
commencement. The streets were traversed 1^ 
long trains of artillery and dense columns of 
infantry ; hnge bodies of cavalry, with horses 
saddled, and the bridles over the arms of the 
cavaliers, stood in all the squares. These prep- 
France oomme nne preuve do d^air de aa Mi^)e8t6 d*efflieer 
juaqu*ji la demlerB traoe de oea aniOMMitto qui, pendant 
la vie de rEmperenr, avaient ponasd lea deux nations A 
la fuerre. Le Goovernement de aa M«^t6 aime a croire 
que de pareila aentiments, B*ila exiatalent encore, aeraient 
enaevdla d jaroaiodana le tombeaa destine h recevoir les 
reatea mortela de Napdten. Le Gouvemranent de aa 
Miyeat^ ae concertera aveo celnt de la France pour les 
meaurea n6cea8alre« d I'eflfet d^operer la translation. 
FALMxsaToif ."—Momrewr, August IS, 1840; and CAri- 
nous, z. 176, note. 
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anitions, however, averted the dangers which 
the Ministere had bo imixtideiitijr in^iked; and 
the fete ]>a88ed over without any 
^^l^^ "23^240 ^^^^^ resolt hot a great impulse to 
Chron. ; Cap! the revolationaiy passions in the 
z. 183, 184 ; minds of the people, send an in- 
f! ^"iSii"'"" creased diead of Aeir revival in 
ly 29. 1840. th^toftheKing.* 

These alternate enooaragements to the Be- 
publican and Imperial passions re> 

EximSuod 7^"^ i» ^^« '>'^t« o^ P>"« Napo- 
of Louis Na> loon and his partisans the hope that 
poieon to the time had now oome when their 
UgT* projects might, with almost a cer- 
tainty of success, be carried into ex- 
ecution. A few days, accordingly, after the 
termination of the fetes in Paris, the young 
Prince embarked in London on board the 
steamer Edinburgh, accompanied by forty of 
his Gomiades and attendants. Ue had prepared 
a proclamation, in which, aUuding to the re- 
moval of the bones of Napoleon to France, he 
declared that it was regenerated France alone 
that was worthy to receive them. "French- 
men," said he, '*the a«hes of the Emperor 
should not come but into regenerated France. 
The manes of a great man should not be insult- 
ed by impure and hypocritical homage. Glory 
snd liberty should stand erect beside the coffin 
of Napoleon. The traitors must disappear from 
the country. Banished from my countiy, I 
should not have complained had I been the 
only unfortunate ; but the glory and honor of 
the country were exiled with me. Frenchmen 1 
we will re-enter it together. To-day, as three 
years ago, I come to devote myself to the pop- 
ttlar cause. If chance caused me to fail at 
Strasbourg, an Alsatian jury proved that I had 
not miscalculated the feelings of the country. 
When one enjoys the honor of being at the 
head of such a people as the iFrench, Siere it a 
eertedn way to <h great things, and that is to vfiil 
ihem. At present there is nodiing to be found 
in France but violence' on one side and license 
on the other. I wish, in surrounding myself 
with the most eminent in the country without 
exception, and in supporting the interests and 
wishes of the masses, to form an imperishable 
edifice. I wish to give to Fl«nce true alliances, 
a solid peace, and not to cast it into the perils 
of a general war. Frenchmen I I see before me 
a brilliant future for the country. I feel behind 
me the shade of the Emperor, which impels me 
forward. I will not stop till I have regained 
^ the sword of Austerlitz, and replaced 

I'nXis! ^^® nstions under our standards, the 
' * people in its rights. Vive la France T' 
Solitary in thought^ taciturn in habit) Louis 
gl Napc^on had communicated with no 
Failure of one when he planned this audacious 
the enters enterprise ; he took counsel of him- 

Aufi?'o ^^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^"^ intrepidity, and 
trusted in bis star alone. He was 
accompanied by General Montholon, Colonels 
Parquln and Vaudrey, and thirty-six other in- 
ferior officers. During the voyage the young 
Prince, like his uncle in the voyage from Elba, 
frequently harangued his followers ; he wore a 
greatcoat and boots similar to the Emperor's, 
and held his sword in his hand. At one in the 
. morning of the 6th August, the steam- 

Anrwt s. jj^j approached the Uttle harbor of 



Yimeroox, and ihe whole p*rtj, numbmng in 
all sixty penons, soon after disembarked on tha 
sands. A proclamation was immediately pla^ 
carded, which bore : ^' The dynasty of the Bour- 
bons of Orleans has ceased to reign; the French 
people have regained their rights ; the troops 
are absolved from their oaths of fidelity; the 
Chamber of Peers and Deputies is dissolved. 
A national congress shall be assembled on the 
arrival of Prince Ni4>(deon at Paris : M. Thiers, 
President of the Council, is named President of 
the Previsumai Gonemment, Marshal Clausel, 
is appointed cominander4n-chief of the troops 
at Paris ; General Pajol retains the command 
of the first military division; all the chiefs of 
corps who shall not immediately yield obedience 
to these commands shall be dismissed. All the 
officers and sub-offioers who shall energetically 
demonstrate their sympathy with the nationid 
cause, shall receive dasding rewards. Vive la 
France r* In addition to this proclamation, 
the party were prorided with an eagle 
which had been trained to fly to the Jy^g^. 
top of a column ; and when let go at Proct^ ds 
the foot of the pillar on the heights Napoieoo; 
of Boulogne, flew to the top, and f°?; ^*^ 
spread its wings there. ^ 

The omen, however, proved fallacious, or 
rather it was premature ; the imperial g^ 
eagle was curbed in its flight on this Failure of 
occasion. Having efiected their dis- ^^ enter- 
embarkatidn without opposition, the P****^* 
conspirators dispersed without difficulty a com- 
pany of douaniers who appeared to obstruct 
their passage, and having entered Boulogne, 
they soade straight for the barracks of the 42d 
regiment, from whom they expected support. 
Every thing depended on their fidelity ; had 
they joined the Imperialists, the whole garrison 
would have followed the example, and it was 
all over with the government of Louis Philippe. 
Already the guard at the gate manifested symp- 
toms of vacillation at Uie announcement of 
Louis Napoleon, and a few seconds more would 
have led to a revolt, when Captain Puyzellier, 
having come up in haste to the spot, had influ- 
ence enough with his men to retain them in 
their allegiance. In the scuffle Prince Louis 
drew his pistol and shot a grenadier. Finding, 
however, that the military were not to be shaken 
in their allegiance, the band retired, still in 
good order, from the barracks, and marched 
toward the upper part of the town in hopes of 
rousing the citisens to join them. They found 
the gates, however, closed against them, and 
being unable to force them open with strokes 
of the hatchet, they were obliged to retire, and 
took post around the column, on the summit 
of which they displayed the tricolor flag. Driv- 
en from thence, they made for their boats 
on the beach. They were pur- ,p^^^^ 
sued, however, and made prisoners j^^jjjjj. 
without farther bloodshed ; and so )<^ ; Ana. 
terminated the second attempt of Hist, xziii. 
Prince Louis to regain the Imperial ^^^^* 
throne.' 

Taught by experience, the French Govern- 
ment (ud not again repeat the folly ^ 
of a trial of me conspirators by Hia triid, and 
jury, or simply banishii^ Prince aeateoee of 
Louis from France, leaving him to jnapriaonment 
prosecute his designs elsewhere. 
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He WHS broa^t before the HovBe of Peers with 
his foUowert, in October, and after a short trial, 
eentenced to imprisonment for life in a for* 
tress within the kingdom, while his associates 
were condemned, some to tranq)ortation, othen 
to imprisonment for Teiy long periods. As 
thej were all convicted on the clearest evidence 
of an attempt to overt ur n the GoTemment bj 
open force, and this was the second occasion 
on which Prince Lonis had made the attempt, 
these fontenees mnst be regarded as extremely 
moderate, and such as reflected no small Instre 
on the hnmane administration of Louis Philippe. 
Prince Louis was soon after conducted to Ham, 
where he was confined in tiie same apartments 
which had formerly been occupied by Prince 
Polignac. He abated nothing of his intrepid 
bearing before the Chamber of Peers, and had 
the magnanimity to take upon himself the whole 
lespoQsibilfty of the enterprise. " I had no ac- 
complices," said he; '* alone I conceived the 
enterprise : no one was acquainted either with 
my designs, my hopes, or my resources. If I 
am to blame toward any, it is to my own 
friends ; yet I trust they will not accuse me of 
haring lightly compromised courage and devo- 
tion such as theirs. They will understand the 
motives whidi have not permitted me to reveal 
even to them the extent of the reasons I had 
to hope for smeoess, I represent before yon, 
gentlemen, a principle, a cause, a defeat. 
The principle is that of the sovereignty of the 
people, the cause is that of the Empire, the 
defeat is Waterloo! You have recognized 
the principle; you have served the cause; 
the defeat you would avenge! 

NmSSd ; ^®' *^«'* » ^^ disaccord betwixt 
Ann. HiBt.' you and • me ; and I will not be- 
ZXU.K9; Via Ueve that I am doomed to bear 

Jeon*rS%l *^* penalty of the defections of 

' * * ' others."' 
The next six years of his life were s])ent by 

g. Prince Louis in strict seclusion, con- 
Hi« life in versing only in books with the illus- 
priMOfUid trious of former ages. Such converse 
dili»ra^ is more strengthening to the mind 
' than intercourse with the living, who 
are generally pigmies compared to the giants 
of past time ; and many a man who has ulti- 
mately risen to greatness, has traced it to the 
fortunate cidamicies which for a season chain- 
ed him to thought, and study, and reflection. 
Prince Louis was no exception to this rule ; 
and much of the splendor of his future career 
may be traced to an event which, for the pres- 
ent, seemed to have altogether blasted his hopes. 
Nor was he without enoouragement even at the 
moment from the most eminent men of his time. 
Beranger wrote to him in prison, ** May you 
one day. Prince, be in a situation to consecrate 
to our common country the fruit of the experi- 
ence yoo have accmiied, and will yet obtain." 
And Chateanbriand, ever the first to show re- 
spect to courage in misfortune, wrote to him on 
3 Chateau- ^** ^^^'^ 1S44:* "Prince, in the 
briand an ~ nudst of vour misfortunes, you have 
PriDoa studied with as much sagacity as force 
J^'^'is. ^^ causes of a Bevolution which, in 
iSSo ; Yie iDo^^ni Europe, has opened the ca- 
4eL.lNn)o- reer of royal calamities. Your love 
leou, i. «0, of liberty, your courage, and your suf- 
'*~** — would give yon eveiy claim to 



my support, if, to be worthy of your esteem, I 
did i^ot feel that I ought to remain faithful to 
the misfortunes of Henry Y. as I am to the 
g^oiy of Napoleon." 

Another of the murderous attempts which had 
so often disgraced France of late 
years occurred in ^is autumn, and ^^^iJJi ^ 
revealed the mtensity of the fanatical Danii6a to 
passions which burned under the ap- asnaalData 
parently smooth surface of society. o^^lP'' 
On the ITthOctober, as the Kingwas 
coming from St. Cloud to assist at a council of his 
Bfinisters, at the angle of the Place Louis XV., 
just when he had lowered the sash of the window 
of his carriage to salute the guard, the discharge 
of a pistol close at hand was suddenly heard, and 
the carriage was filled with smoke. No one was 
injured by the discharge, and on looking out of 
the window the King saw a man crouching be- 
hind one of the lions which decorate that superb 
Place. He was immediately arrested, with the 
smoking carbine still in his hand, and conducted 
to the nearest police-office. His first words were, 
^ Cuned carbine ! I took a f^ood aim, but it was 
too strongly chained." Being interrogated by 
the prefect, the following strange answers were 
made by him to the interrogatories : '* What is 
your name ? — Marius Edouard Darmds. What 
is your age ?•— Forty-three. Where wera you 
born? — At Marseilles. What is your profes- 
sion? — A conspirator. That is not a profes- 
sion. — ^Well, put down I live by ray labor. What 
induced you to commit so odious a crime- 
have you any accomplices? — I have no accom- 
plices: my motive was to slay the greatest 
tyrant of ancient or modern times. Do you 
not repent of haring conceived and executed so 
abominable a crime ? — ^I repent only of not haf* 
ing succeeded in it. Have you long entertained 
the design of murdering the ^ing ? — Only an 
hour before I put it in execution." It is easy 
to see here the influence of the secrat societies 
and revolutionary publications which had come 
to exercise so fatal an influence on the minds 
of die working classes, in which the killing of a 
king was represented as the highest of the ciric 
virtues. Notwithstanding his being caught in 
the fact, and the King haring narrowly escaped 
with his life, the humanity of the sov- i Ann. Hist, 
ereign prevailed over the representa- xxiii. 99a, 
tions of his Council,and Darmds, after ^^ Monl- 
beingoonricted before the Chamber of 17, jg4o / 
Peers, was sentenced only to impris- Cm. s. 186, 
onment for life.* ^^• 

The frigate Bellepoule, dispatched to receive 
the remains of Napoleon, made a 
good passage, and arrived in safety jysMXvxir- 
at St. Helena. The officers intrusted ment of dio 
with the melancholy duty were re- ^^ ^ 
ceived with the utmost respect by the ocrir"* 
English garrison, and eveiy prepara- 
tion was made to give due solemnity to the dis- 
interment of the Emperoi's remains. The sol- 
itary tomb under the willow-tree was opened, the 
winding-sheet rolled back with pious care, and 
the features of the immortal hero exposed to the 
riew of the entranced spectators. So perfectly 
had the body been embalmed that the features 
were undecayed, the countenance serene, even 
a smile on the lips, and his dress the same, since 
immortalized in statuaiy, as when he stood on 
the^eldsof AusterlitiorJena. Borne first on a 
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inagnificent heane, and then down to the harbor 
on the shoulders of British grenadiers, amidst 
the discharge of artillery from the vessels, bat- 
teries, and all parts of the island, the body was 
lowered into the French frigate, and England 
nobly, and in a right qsirit, parted with the 
proudest trophy of her national glory. The 
bellepoule had a favorable voyage home, and 
reached Havre in safety in the beginning of De- 
cember. The interment was fixed for tne 15th 
of the same month — not at St. Denis, amidst 
her ancient sovereigns, but in the Church of 
I Pr6ci Asm ^^® lov^lides, beside the graves of 
EyenemenT, Turenne, Vauban, Lannes, and the 
Ann. Hist, paladins of France ; and every prep- 
«M *'p^^ aration was made for giving the ut- 
mm^' ^ ^^^ magnificence to the absorbing 
spectacle.^ ' 
Nothing could exceed the enthusiasm and 
g7, excitement which prevailed in Paris 
Relnter- when the day fixed for the august 
mentofNa. ceremony arrived. The weather was 
the^hnroh f'Ei^oi^bl® > ^^ Bun shone forth in 
•r the In- unclouded brilliancy, but a piercing 
▼■Udea. wind from the north blew with such 
^^* ^^* severity that several persons perish- 
ed of cold as thev were waiting for the funeral 
procession. Early on the morning of the 15th, 
the coffin, which had been brought by the Seine 
to Courbevoie the preceding evening, was placed 
on a gigantic funeral-car, and at ten it began 
its march, attended by an immense and splen- 
did military escort, and amidst a crowd of six 
hundred thousand spectators. So dense was 
the throng that it was half-past one when the 
procession reached the Place de la Concorde, 
from whence it passed by the bridge of the same 
name to the Church of the InvaUdes, where it 
was received by the King, the whole royal fam- 
ily, with the Archbishop and all the cleigy of 
Paris. '' Sire !" said the Prince de Joinville, 
who approached at the head of the coffin, " I 

{^resent to you the body of the Emperor Napo- 
eon.'' '^General Bertrand," said the King, **I 
command you to place the sword of the Em- 
peror on his coffin." When this was done, he 
said, '* General Gourgaud, place the hat of the 
Emperor on his coffin." This also was done, 
and the King having withdrawn, the coffin was 
placed on a magnificent altar in the centre of 
the church, the funeral serrice was performed 
with the utmost solemnity, and the Diu Ira 
chanted with inexpressible effect by a thou- 
sand voices. Finally, the coffin, amidst en- 
trancing melody, was lowered into the grave, 
» Ann. Hist ^^^^ every eye in the vast assem- 
xxiii. 311, * blage was wet with tears, and the 
S13, Chron. ; bones of Napoleon '* finally reposed 
Cap. X. SO], on the banks of the Seine, amidst the 
people whom he had loved so well.*** 
Such was the excitement produced by this 
^ heart-stiiring spectacle that it seri- 
Potltieal ously shook the Government, and 
manUbsta- revealed the depth of the abyss, on 
iiSlilSS.'^* the edge of which they stood when 
Prince Louis made his descent at 
Boulogne. Not only in the countless multi- 
tudes which issued from the faubourgs, but in 
some battalions of the National Guard, were 
heard the cries of '* Vive TEmpereur f *' No one 
exclaimed " Vive le Boi.** One only thought, 
,the recollections of the Empire, absorbed eveiy | 



mind. With these cries were mingled others 
of more sinister moment for the present times, 
as << A has les Ministres de Tetranger I*' " Vive 
M. Thiers I'* " Mort 4 PEurope !" The « Mar- 
seillaise** and the " Parisienne** were vocifer- 
ously sung in every street, the whole multitude 
joining in the chorus. These demonstrations 
of public feeling were eagerly adopted and com- 
mented on next day in the Opposition jour- 
nals, and from them acquired an importance in 
the eyes of other nations to which they were 
scarcely of themselves entitled. *' The opinion 
of France," said they, "has caused itself to be 
heard throughout all the l^ons : the Ministrf 
stands reproved ; nothing remains for it but to 
give in its resignation." Such, in the words of 
Its ablest supporters, was democratic gorem- 
ment, represented as the perfection of hnman 
reason, the only secure foundation for general 
regeneration ! — a government depending entirely 
on popular favor, expressed by a vo- , nj^non^i 
ciferous mob of ignorant and impas- ^^^ Siede, 
sioned men chanting popular airs in Doc. 16, 
the streets, with bayonets in their '^tS^i ^!!f * 
hands !» *• *^ **• 

But the French Government at this period 
was engaged in a more arduous un- ^ 
dertaking than even its maintenance Thraaxeninf 
against Ihe fickle caprices of the P»- ataiA of af- 
risian multitude. It was threatened 5^*" '** 
with an European war ; preparations 
were making for defending the national inde- 
pendence even in its last stronghold, the streets 
of the capital. The progress of events in the 
BUwt, coupled with the disposition, at once war- 
like and democratic, of M. Thiers, had brought 
on a crisis in the Levant, from which it seemed 
impossible to find an exit except by drawing the 
sword. M. Thiers, equally enamored of the 
Imperial as the Bevolutionaiy spirit, saw in the 
distracted state of Turkey after the battle of 
Nezib, already recounted,* a fair op- a Ante, e. 
portunity for regaining the French in- xuii. 'fif 
fluence in the JLevant, and realizing, ^* ^* 
by pacific means, the dream of Napoleon for the 
permanent establishment of French power in 
£gypt. By supporting Mehemet Ali, its rebel- 
lious pasha, against the Sultan, he hoped to 
bind him irrevocably to the interests of France, 
and thus achieve by the pen what the Emperor 
had failed in effecting by the sword. Great 
would be the 6clat which such an achievement 
would give to French diplomacy; and it was 
the more attractive to the French minister that 
it promised to avenge the cause of Napoleon on 
the very theatre of his former defeat, and to in- 
terrupt the communication of the English with 
India by that very route which steam , 
navigation has again rendered the im^'vl 
chief line of transit to the shores of 
the Ganges.* 

The views of the British Government, which 
were shared with those of Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia on this sub- m^ cuiaot's 
ject, were justly stated by M. Gui- aceoant oftho 
cot, the French embassador in Lon- Briiiah poUey 
don, to M. Thiers, on the 15th April, tjijf ,f~^ 
1840. "The British Government," *^ 
said this sagacious statesman, '* conceives it has 
in the East two interests, unequal, without doubt, 
but which have both got possession of it. The 
one is terror of the Russians at Constantinople ; 
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the other, of the French at Alexandria. It 
would willinglj prevent at Constantinople, bj 
the force of the GoYemment, or by the regular 
intervention of Earope, the presence of Russia, 
and at the same time weaken the Pasha, lest he 
should become too important a power in the 
Mediterranean. It flatters itself it has attained, 
by its present policy, this double object; for 
Russia appears disposed to abandon, or at lecigt 
to adfovm, her pretensions in the East, and 
even her claims to an exclusive protectorate, 
and as much inclined as England to weaken 
the Pasha. Prussia adheres to that view. En- 
^nd sees in these dispositions not an embar- 
rassment, but a precious opportunity to seize. 
Nerertheless, a double set of apprehensions 
have seized upon her. On the one hand, she 
fears that, by a sudden attack, the new govern- 
ment at Constantinople may be compelled to 
seek for safety in the protection of Russia ; on 
the other, that the alliance with France, to 
which she, with reason, attaches so much value, 
may be disturbed, or even broken, by the diverg- 
ing views of the two powers on the Eastern 
question. These two considerations hold her 
in suspense, and may even lead her to make 
some concessions to France in Egypt, to avoid 
complications which may threaten the French 
alliance. To what point will this disposition 
to concession go ? It is impossible at present 
to say how far it may be carried, or how it 
may be modified by ulterior combinations ; but 
these dispositions appear to me sufficiently pro- 
> M Guicoc ^^°°^^ ^^^ advanced to indicate 
a M. Thiers, ^ ^^® French Oovemment that it 
April 15, should apply itself to remove exist- 

*®^SS* *°8 difficulties, not to create new 
X. I9»,iw. ones."» 

On the other hand, the views of M. Thiers, 
01. who, however much inclined in secret 
M-TMen's to espouse the cause of the Pasha, 
answer. ^,|g y^i fearful to commit himself 
openly with Europe, and break with the En- 
... _ |a|0 glish alUanoe, were unfolded in his 
^ ' ' answer to M. Guizot of 25th April. 
"Limit yourself to acknowledging the recep- 
tion of the note proposing a conference, but 
avoid saying any tning which may seem to im- 
ply a recognition of its necessity. Say that the 
French Cabinet regards such a step as calcu- 
lated to complicate, rather than unravel, the 
afiairs of the East. Avoid expressing any gen- 
eral opinion; confine yourself to limited and 
detached points. I do not wish to tie my hands ; 
I have had enough of the collective note of last 
year. I can not bring myself to conceive meas- 
ures against Mehemet Ali, which is the point to 
which the four powers are evidently driving. 
At the same time, I am not entitled to prevent 
other powers from following their own inclina- 
tions, and I shall oppose no obstacles to their 
doing so, as long as the interest and honor of 
France . are not wounded. But the project of 
having recourse to violence against Mehemet 
Ali appears to me chimerical : in the first place, 
because bis power is more solidly established 
than is generally supposed ; and in the second, 
, ^ _. because England alone is in a situa- 
A M. Oaisot, ^^^ ^ emfSoy those coercive meas- 
Amil 3S, ' ures, and uo risk of doing so would 

' iM^S' ''^^^ ^^'^ compensate the advant- 
X. i», i». j^g^ t ^i the same time I am not 



irrevocably wedded to my opinions ; and if von 
perceive that they think otherwise in London, 
make remonstrances, and if no attention is paid 
to them, yon will receive from me farther or- 
ders." 

Whatever may have been the anxiety of M. 
Thiers to preserve the statu quo sys- 93, 

tem, the measures of the allied Treaty of July 
powers rendered it impossible to 1*»1W0. 
maintain it much longer, and drove matters to 
a crisis. The terms of the treaty of 15th July 
have been already mentioned,' . , ^ ^^^jj . ^^ 
signed by the representatives of 
the four allied powers, whereby it was agreed 
that intimation should be made to Mehemet 
Ali, that if he evacuated Syria and Candia in 
ten days, he should have his pashalic of Egypt 
in hereditary right, and that of Syria, with the 
fortress of St. Jean d*Acre, for life ; but if these 
offers were not acceded to, and the necessary 
orders not given in that time, the ofiTer of the 
liferent of the pashalic of Acre should be with- 
drawn. This treaty was concladed by the four 
powers etlone, without the concurrence of France, 
so that the latter power found herself in a man- 
ner excluded from the European family. The 
communication of the treaty, however, which 
was made on the 18th July, was accompanied 
with every expression which could soften the 
irritation likely to be experienced at 
the court of the Tuileries from this cir- 303 3M.' 
cumstance.* ' 

'*The French Government,** said the memo- 
randum communicating the treaty, 
" has received during the whole course Memoiun- 
of the negotiations, which began in dum of the 
the autumn of last year, the most in- "Mied pow- 
contestable proofs of the desire of the JJJy jg. 
courtsof Austria, Great Britain, Prus- 
sia, and Russia, to arrive at an accord with the 
French Government in regard to the arrange- 
ments necessaiy for the pacification of the Le- 
vant. France may appreciate, from that cir- 
cumstance, the importance which the courts at- 
tach to the moral effect likely to be produced 
by the harmony and combined action of the five 
powers in an affair attended with such grave 
consequences. The four powers have perceived 
with regret that their efforts to attain this end 
have been unsuccessfnl ; and although, recently, 
they have proposed to France to unite with 
them for the execution of an arrangement be- 
tween the Sultan and Mehemet Ali, based on 
the views which tho French embassador pro- 
posed in the end of last year, the Government 
of France has not thought fit to accede to that 
combination. It has annexed to its corporation 
with the other powers conditions which they 
regarded as inconsistent with the independence 
of the Ottoman empire and the future peace 
of Europe. In these circumstances, nothing re- 
mained to the four powers but either to abandon 
to chance tho future of the great affairs which 
they were called on to adjust, to manifest thus 
their impotence, and leave Europe exposed to 
constantly increasing hazards, or to advance in 
their own line, without the co-operation of 
France, and of themselves effect the pacifica- 
tion of the Levant. Placed in that alternative, 
and profoundly convinced of the necessity of a 
prompt decision to adjust the many important 
interests now at stake, they have considered it 
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their duly to adopt the latter alfeernatiTe. They 
have, in oonseqaenoe^ concluded a convention 
with the Sultan, in virtne of which the compli- 
cations in the Levant will, they trust, be satis- 
factorily adjusted. In signing that convention, 
the four powers have felt the deepest regret at 
finding themselves momentarily separated from 
France in an affair so essentially European. 
They indulge the hope that their separation 
from France on that subject will be of short 
1 ifemoimn- duration ; and that it will in no de- 
dam, Jaly 18, gree disturb the sincere friendship 
1840; Moni- which they so ardently desire to 
t6ur, Julyao. maintain with that power."* 

Notwithstanding the delicate manner in which 

g. this unwelcome intelligence was con- 

Indignatimi veyed to the French Government^ 

In France on there was enough in it to awaken 

thi^trLt ^ the jealousy of the Government and 

' ^' rouse the passions of the people. M. 
Thiers had expectea the immediate signature 
of a treaty between the Sultan and the Pasha, 
which should have adjusted their differences ac> 
cording to his ideas ; great, therefore, was his 
indignation when he found that he had been 
anticipated by the allied powers, and that the 
affaire of the Levant were to be adjusted by the 
coalesced powere alone without the concurrence 
of France, and in direct opposition to its wish- 
es. The public unanimously shared these senti- 
ments. The French felt themselves wounded in 
their national honor, and, more sensitive than 
any people in Europe in that particular, they 
immediately took fire. The cry was universal 
for immediate and great preparations for war, 
in order to prevent the ratification of the treaty. 
'*It is not yet ratified," it was said: *Hhe cab- 
inets will recoil from a step so injurious to 
French influence; to prevent the ratification 
of the treaty, we must arm on a gigantic scale. 
When Europe sees France determined on a na- 
tional war, it wilt hesitate before adopting a re- 
pressive system, founded on the ignoring of its 
influence." These sentiments were loudly re- 
echoed by the public press. Not only the revo- 
lutionary journals, but the Royalist and Legiti- 
mist, called out aloud for war. The Natumal 
indulged in the most menacing expres9ion8; 
and even the Journal ties JMbcUs, understood to 
express the sentiments of the Tuileries, so fkr 
* Journal dm ^^^^^ restraining, loudly applauded 
D^bais, July the warlike enthusiasm, and in an 
**' ^^ !-J*P- especial manner directed it against 
X. 208, 809. England.' 

A soldier who had fought at Jemappes, a 

gj sovereign who had acted at Ant- 

VigoroQB werp, Louis Philippe was sensi- 

measurea of tively alive to the national honor, 

the French ^^d deemed no sacrifices too irreat 

Cabinet. j ^ . . ^ ^ .^ 

or dangers too serious to protect it 

from insult. He cordially acquiesced, accord- 
ingly, in the vigorous measures proposed by M. 
Thiers, and unanimously adopted by the Cab- 
inet. It was immediately determined — 1. To 
raise the army to the war establishment of 
400,000 men, in anticipation of a serious conti- 
nental as well as maritime contest ; 2. To adopt 
a great system of fortifications around Paris, so 
as to eschew the dangere which had proved so 
fatal in 1814 and 1815; 3. To augment largely 
the fleet in the Mediterranean, so as to enable 
the French navy to act with effect in a Euro- 



pean conflict; and, 4. To open an eztnordina- 
ry credit of 100,000,000 fnncs (£4,000,000% 
anthorized by a mere royal ordoonanoe on tbe 
responsibility of Miniiten. These were Yery 
bold steps, and in another state of the public 
mind might have caused no small danger to the 
Ministers who recommended them. But in tiie 
present excited state of the public mind, and 
in a matter in which the honor of ^ ^ 
France was involved, no danger was mb's'io : 
to be apprehended from the adoption Ana. Hiot. 
of any warlike measures^ how decided £^^^1?^ 
soever.^ • 

A great difference of <^inion, however, loon 
arose aa to the mode in which die ^ 

fortification of Paris was to be car- Dtriebm of 
ried into effect. The King, with opuuon on ih» 
the concuR«nce of the Cabinet, in- Jjjg****** ^ 
dined to the side o( forte detaehie^ 
erected on all the eminences around Paris with* 
in half cannon-shot of each other, and each a 
fortress in itself capable of standing a aeparate 
siege. By means of this cross-fire all access to 
the capital from without would be rendered im- 
possible till the forts themselves were snbdned; 
and beyond all doubt, if these detadied forts 
had been in existence in 1814, the march of the 
Allies npon Paris after Napoleon's movement 
upon St. Dizier would have terminated in 'dis- 
aster. This plan of defense also presented the 
immense advantage of keeping the honors of 
war and the real defense of the capital at a dis- 
tance from its edifices, and of giving the execu- 
tive at the head of the anny the means, by the 
guns of these, the entire command of the capital 
without firing a shot in the streets. But on this 
very account the project was from the first the 
object of jealousy and opposition to the Repub- 
lican party, who had no desire to see the Gov- 
ernment in possession of a line of forts around 
the capital, from which they mi^t readily re- 
duce any insurrection among its inhabitants, by 
either threatening them with the terrors ctf a 
bombardment, or cutting off their -supplies of 
provisions from the country* For these reasons 
they strongly contended for the enceinte oonHnve 
or entire line of fortifications, which they hoped, 
without separating the soldiers from the citi- 
zens, would convert the capital into one huge 
intrenched camp, in which, from the magnitude 
of their numbers, they themselves would hare 
the superiority. The Government, however, 
held out steadily for ih^ forts ditachee^ and, tak- 
ing advantage of the general warlike fervor, 
commenced their construction, which was vigor- 
ously proceeded with. Their localities reve<Jed 
the true idea which had prompted their con« 
struction ; for it was soon discovered that they 
would be more formidable to an enemy with' 
in than witkowt^ and that by means of their 
converging fire any insurrection in the 
capital might hereafter be easily sob- jio^^j^ 
dued.** 

Placed at Paris in the centre of the excite- 

* The Auibor is in poeseasion of a very oiHoas map, 
showing the propoaed poaition of all the detached forts 
round Paiia, and the nmgt <if their gyns. Thoae of no 
lesa than six crot* each other in the Rue St. Antomeand 
the Place of the Boefile, the conatant centre of insnrreo- 
tioQ ! — A curioaa and inatmctive ctrenmatance, that the 
fire of a hundred guna ahould be in the end concentrated 
upon the apot where the flrat trinmpli of popolar tnanr- 
reetton took piaee. 
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mfiiity aad, in a manner, in the front rank of 
97, the conflict, M. Thiers was in his ele- 
Graat pr«i>- ment, and beheld in the efiervescenoe 
vatjooa of around him the beau idial in his con- 
M. Thiers, ^j^p^j^n ^f civilized society — popular 
excitement controlled by military force. His 
ixeparadons were on the most formidable scale, 
and sufficiently proved -that his administrative 
talents were fully equal to his oratorical abilities. 
Twelve new regiments were ordered to be raised, 
the artillery put on the war establishment, and 
the battalions and squadrons all filled up to their 
war footing. He boasted that in a few months 
he woold have 400,000 regular troops under 
arms, besides 800,000 movable national guards. 
When he came to details, however, M. Thiers 
encountered many unexpected difficulties, and 
acquired melancholy proof how much the re- 
sources of France, in all but men, had been 
wasted by the devastation of the Revolution. 
For artillery horses he was obliged to go to 
Switzerland, for cavalry to Grermany; the guns 
for the artilleiy could only be augmented by re- 
course to a house in connection with Russia ; 
large steamboats required to be purchased in 
England. Thus for all the matiriel of war, both 
by land and sea, France was obliged to have re- 
course to her enemies — ^a melancholy reflection 
for a coontry which had once sent forth from 
its own resources the armies of Louis XIV. and 
'Napoleon, and in 1812 had dispatched one hun- 
dred thousand horses into Russia; but easily ac- 
counted for, when it is recollected that France 
was now divided among ten millions of landed 
proprietors, the great majority of whom, 
Sl^lS. ^^ ^ ^^°^ being able to feed a horse, 
' were barely able to feed themselves.^ 
Farther removed from the centre of agitation, 
and not equally enamored as M. 
II oo^ig Thiers of revolutionary excitement 
meiaorendiim and military power, M. Guizot was 
lotbeEngiisb in a situation in London to judge 
SSvImImSoI more correctly the true slate of af- 
fairs, and at the same time appre- 
ciate the real anxiety of the British Government 
to adjust the affairs of the East without coming 
to an actual rupture- with the French Cabinet. 
While, therefore, he officially addressed an able 
memorandum to Lord Palmerston on the treaty 
of 15th July, defending the conduct of France 
in regard to the affairs of the Levant,* he was 
careful to transmit to Paris, by circuitous chan- 

* ** La Fraaee a toujoors dftsir^, dans TaflUres de rOri- 
ent, nMretaer d*aeoord avee la Grande Bretajpra, 1' Antriehe, 
la Pniaae, et la Rnaaie. EUe o'a Jamais t\A mue dans aa 
Gonduite qve par IMatdret de la paiz. Ello n'a Jamaia jag6 
lea propoaitioaa qui lui one 6t6 fliitea que d*im point de 
vue Ken^ral, et jamais du point de vne de son Intdrdt par- 
ucolier. Jugeant de oe point de voe, elle a constderd 
comma mat eon^oa tooe lea-projeta qui avalent pour but 
d'arracber de M6h£met All par la fbree dea armea lea por- 
ttona de rEmpiie Tore quUl oeenpe aotaeUement. La 
Fraooe ne crolt paa eda bon pour to Sulun ; ear on ten- 
drait alnai & lui donner oe qn'll ne poorrait ni adminla- 
tier ni conserver. La France a'eet aurtont prononc6e 
eontre le projet dont Tadoption devait entrainer I'emploi 
da la fbree, pareequ'elle ne royait paa diatinetement lea 
moyenadont lee cinq Pulsaanoeapoovaientdiapoaer. Maia 
aa anrpina, sana innatw aor la question que pourrait ftlre 
naltre cecu manidre de procdder i aon ^gard, la Franee le 
declare de nonvean : Sue considdre oomme peu r6fl6ehie, 
eomme peu prudente, une eonduite qui conalalera k prendre 
dea rtoolationa sans moyena de lea eiteater, ou & lea 
ex6cuter par dea moyena inaufBaana ou danfereox."— 
Uamoranium odrtti aa Vicokts Palmbbbton wtr 
M. Cdixot, July 34, 1840. CAPsriovB, x. S18-410, 



nels, detailed information to the King as to the 
real views of the British Cabinet, and the ease 
with which affairs might be adjusted, and the 
serious dangers of a general war averted. These 
representations fell in too completely with the 
King^s own pacific views not to meet with a 
ready attention ; and he was the more inclined 
to attend to them, that unmistakable symptoms 
showed the terror which had seized upon the 
moneyed interest in consequence of the prospect 
of a general war. Br an ordonnance of lOth 
September, M. Thiers had declared the necessity 
for the fortification of Paris urgent, and opened 
a credit of 600,000 francs (£24,000) to begin 
them. In the midst of these warlike prepara- 
tions, and while columns of cavalry and infan- 
try, with long trains of artillery, were constantly 
traversing the streets, the public funds feU sev- 
enteen per cent, in the space of three months : 
they sunk from 86 on 6th July to 69 i ^q. f^;^ 
on 2d October.* These alarming xxiii.03; 
symptoms, and the general efferves- ^"»- ^^' 
cence of the public mind, excited the serious 
alarm of the King; and in order to discover if 
possible a mode of escaping firom the dangers 
with which he was surrounded, in the middle of 
September he commanded M. Guizot to meet 
him at the Chateau d'Eu in Normandy. The 
embassador quickly obeyed the sum- ^ ^ 
mons, and long and anxious confer- 4149^ I50*. 
ences took place between them, upon Ann. Hiat. 
which the destinies of Europe depend- J**^** '^^ 
ed.> **•• 

Louis Philippe was seriously desirous to up- 
hold the national dignity and inde- ^ 
pendence ; but he had no inclination M.Guizot's 
to retrograde to the revolutionary opinions on 
fervor of 1880, to which the policy of tn«Ea«teni 
his prime-minister was hurrying him; '"•«^^»- 
and his difificnlty was, that, as matters were sit- 
uated, he did not see how he could extricate 
himself from the one without compromising the 
other. M. Guizot expounded his ideas to him 
on both points with his wonted clearness and 
precision. He observed that what was now pass- 
ing in England was rather an accident than a 
settled policy; that the French alliance was 
suspended, not abandoned ; that by a few con- 
cessions on both sides a good understanding 
might be restored ; and that the declamations 
of the journals on either side were not to be 
taken as a true test of the general feeling. On 
the next point, whether it was possible to ven- 
ture upon the experiment of a conservative cab- 
inet, the opinions of M. Guizot were equally de- 
cided. He thought that the circumstance which 
most powerfully influenced external nations in 
their opinion of what was going on in France, 
was the over-excitement of the public mind, 
the distress of material interests, the want of 
consistency in the conduct of Government, of 
unity in uie views of the Cabinet, and of the 
majority of the Chamber. It was by no means 
impossible, he thouffht, to form a government 
which should be in harmony with the majority 
of the Chamber, foreseeing in a conservative 
sense, and with the mission to temper the 
political fever, which left no moderation in 
opinion, and was evidently hurrying on the 
nation to the most dreadful catastroiSie. The 
danger arose from having, in the composi- 
tion of M. Thiers's Cabinet, removed to • 
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distance all the men of weight in parlia- 
ment, and who had rendered immense 

SSl'ssd* ^^^^^ ^ ^® monarchy and the cause 

* ' of order.* 

These opinions were too consonant to the pa- 
cific disposition and pradent char- 
Withdrawal A<^^ of t^® King not to meet with 
of the French his entire concurrence ; and he in 
fleet ft-om the secret resolved, when an opportu- 

OetJter 7. ^**y occurred, to remove a Minister 
from the lead in his councils whose 
measures were tending so rapidly to embroil 
him with the whole of Europe. Whether it was 
that M. Thiers divined these views on the part 
of the King, or that he himself recoiled from the 
prospect of encountering the hostility of all Eu- 
rope on the Rhine for the sake of maintaining 
the influence of France in Egypt, certain it is 
that, after this interview in the Chateau d'Eu, 
the policy of the Cabinet underwent a total 
revolution. Orders were given to Admiral Du- 
land to leave the mouth of the Dardanelles, 
where the French fleet had lain close to the 
British all the summer; and after performing 
several insignificant evolutions to conceal the 
real object m view, it made sail for Toulon, 
where it arrived by the end of October. Mean- 
while, the English fleet, under Admirals Stop- 
ford and Napier, entered upon the short and 
9 Ante, e. brilliant campaign already record- 
xxziL ^ 62- ed,' which terminated in the capture 
^- of Acre, and the entire expulsion of 

the Egyptians from Syria. These events were 
decisive. The French had retired from the 
theatre of conflict, the English had triumphed 
in it. In vain M. Thiers sought to conceal his 
mortification by declaring '* that the French fleet 
was more at his disposal in the roads of Toulon 
than in the seas of Syria ; and that, by means 
of the telegraph, he could send it every where 
to combat the allied squadrons." The flimsy 
device deceived no one. Every man in France, 
60 eminently a warlike nation, saw that in leav- 
ing the Levant, at the very time when hostilities 
were commencing, was the most decisive shun- 
ning of the conflict. In his note of 8th Octo- 
ber, addressed to Guizot, he contented himself 
with declaring that ** France would in no event 
consent to the dethronement of Mehemet AIL"* 
This, however, was what none of the allied pow- 
ei-s desired ; the expulsion of his forces from 
Syria, and its restoration to the Porte, being the 
object to which their efibrts were directed. The 
crisis, therefore, had now passed in the East ; 
there was no longer any subject of contention 
between France and the allied powers. It must 
be confessed France was content to forego a 

* ** Les plus chert int^rdu de TBarope ae rattachaieiitA 
fai continuation de rezistenoe de la Tiurqoie. Cei empire 
tena dans rabaissement, ne pouvait aenrir qu'ii Taffran- 
diaeemeat dea Etata votaina, au detriment de r6qaUibre 
g^n^rai ; et aa mine aarait ameni, dans lea poaitiona ex- 
iatamea dea gnmdea Puiaaancea, on ehangement qui aa- 
rait modifld I'aapect du globe entier. La France, et lea 
autrea Puiaaancea avee elle« ont al bien oompria oe r6aul- 
tat 6ventuel, que de concert avee aea alli6a etle a con- 
stamment et loyalement travallM i la coTuervation de 
PEmpire Ottoman^ quelqne profond6nient que leara int^- 
rgta reapecti(^ puaaent dtre engag6a relativement A la 
eonaervation ou k la mine de ce royanme. Maia la partie 
int6grale de TEmpire Ottonian a'^tend dea rivea de la Mer 
Noire i cellea de la Mer Ronge. 11 eat auaai eaaentiel de 
garantir Tindependanee de rEgypie et de la Syria que 
I'iod^pendance dea Dardanellea et da Boaphore/'— M. 
Thiiib a M. OuizoT, October 8, 1840. Capbfious. z. , 



tempting prize, and England avoided a serious 
danger on this occasion, for which the latter 
power was indebted to the moderation of the 
French sovereign, the diplomatic ability of Lord 
Palmerston, and the strength of the European 
alliance, but by no means to the magnitude of 
its national resources. For such had been the 
prostration of the British forces by sea and land 
at this period, in consequence of the wretched 
system of economy which had been forced upon 
the Government by the reformed House of Com- 
mons, that France had fifteen ships-of-the-Iinc 
in the Levant, while England had only nine; 
and while the former had three hundred thoo- 
sand regular soldiers ready to be marched doKn 
to the coasts of the Channel, not twenty thou- 
sand men, after providing for the nee- i jf^^ q^ 
essary garrisons, could have been as- 8, 1840 ; 
sembled to meet them on the British ^^P- ^ SM 
shores.** "^^* 

But although the crisis had passed for Eu- 
rope, it was by no means over with 
the French Minister; and the vacil- immadiata 
lation of system which saved the world eanseofM. 
from a general war, proved fatal to the T*""jJ, 
Minister who had so nearly induced *"*°™* 
it. M. Thiers was worse than defeated — ^he was 
humiliated ; he had not met death in fair figfat 
— he had shunned it. He had lost the confi- 
dence of all parties— of the Conservatives, be- 
cause he had brought Europe to the edge of a 
general war ; of the Revolutionists, because he 
had avoided it. It was no difficult matter, in 
these circumstances, to effect his downfall ; and 
his own impatience and excitable temperament 
soon brought about the desired opportunity. In 
the midst of his warlike enthusiasm, M. Thien 
had desired the early convocation of the Cham- 
bers to sanction his great expenditure, and the 
King had consented to it, in &e hope that the 
pent-up passions of the nation might find vent 
in the tribune, and the war of tongues supereede 
that of swords. The Chambers, acconlingly, 
stood convoked for the 5th November. Bat an 
insurmountable difficulty arose in regard to the 
terms in which the recent events were to be al- 
luded to in the speech from the throne. M. 
Thiers insisted for menacing expressions, in 
which the flag of defiance was still to be flung 
in the face of Europe. The King thought this 
was a senseless and perilous bravado, which 

* M. Thiers wrote, on the 3d October, 1840, to M. Gai- 
sot in London : *' They (England) have gratuitonslT sae« 
riflced for a aecondary intereat an alliance which hu 
maintained the integrity of the Ottoman empire roocb 
more effectaally than It wilt be by the treaty of 15th July. 
It will be aaid that France haa yi^ded to the wiebes of 
England, and purchaaed ita alliance by that aacrifiee. Tbe 
anawer to this ia obvious. France, once in uoioo with 
the viewa of the alliea, will have made none of ihoee es- 
aentlal aacrificea which no independent nation ehoold 
make to another, bm only that of a way of viewing cer> 
tain qneationa of boundariea. Bat they left her no cboioa 
They offered to admit her into an alliance already formed. 
From thu moment ahe required to laolate heraelf, and she 
haa done ao. Bat, fUtbfhl to her pacific policy, ahe hu 
never ceaaed to counael moderation to MebemeC Ali. 
Though armed and at libeny to act, ahe will do all in her 
power to preaerve the world fhran the catastrophe with 
which it ia threatened. With the exception of aacriikes 
which might aflbcc her honor, ahe will do every thing to 
preaerve peace. If at preaent ahe holda thia language to 
the Britiah Cabinet, it ia leas in the apirit of complaint 
than' to prove the honesty of her poUcy, not only toward 
Great Britain, bat the entire world, of which no state, 
how poweriVit aoever it may be, can venture to deaptsethe 
opinion."— M. Thiibs to M. OvizoT, Oclobtr 3, 1S40. 
Capbfioub, X. S57, S59, note. 
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might lead to the most serious dangers. He 
J refused his consent, therefore, to 

Oct!'s7 ^%0 • ^^ insertion of the hazardous par- 
Ann. Hiat. * agraph, and the consequence was 
xziii. 30^-308; that M. Thiers resigned with his 
^^. z. SOI, ^hole cabinet, and their resigna- 
tions were at once accepted.'* 
The resignation of the Minister having been 
._^ foreseen, and, in fact, prepared for bj 
Thtf new ^^® ^^^j there was no difficulty in ar- 
Miniatry. ranging the new Cabinet. There was 
^^ ^> no ministerial interregnum on this, as 
there had been on so many previous 
occasions, when real embarrassment had been 
experienced. To M. Guizot, who had been the 
chief instrument in its fornmtion, naturally be- 
longed the Minisby of Foreign Affairs. Mar- 
shal Soult was again prevailed on to resume 
the onerous duties of IVesident of the Council. 
The other offices were so arranged as to show 
that the Doctrinaires and Conservatives had at 
length got entire possession of the government, 
and that a cabinet was formed on the basis on 
which the King was desirous to conduct it.t 
So far the task was easy;, bat it was by no 
means equally so to conduct the administration 
so aa to calm the general effervescence, with- 
out exciting distrust and dissatisfaction in the 
minds of the people.' So exciting had been the 
s L. Blaoe. v. conduct and language of M. Thiers 
393^4C9;Cap. during the last four months, and 
in^^A ' ^ P*** *^® effervescence produced 
zziil.3ok-309; ^7 ^® ^'P^'^ encouragement given 
Moniteur. ' to revolutionary ideas, and the 
Oei. M, 1840. gauntlet thrown down to all Eu- 

* Ttw paasaijB desired by M. Thiers, and objected lo by 
the King, was as follows : ** Au moment od flniasalt la 
demiera aeaalon, on traits a 6t6 8ign6 entre la Porte Ot- 
toraaoe, rAngleterre, rAatriebe, la Pnisae, et la Rusaie, 
pour r6gler le diflSrend sarrena entre le Sultan et le Vice- 
roi d'Ecrpte. Get acte important aeeompli aans la par- 
Ucipution de la France, et dans lea vnea a'ane politiqae k 
laquelle elle n'a point adb^rd, ponvait dana rex6cation 
amener de danKereusea cons^uencea. La Franee devait 
lea prevoir, et »e duposer a jatre Jace a tout let evene- 
mtna. Mon goavemement a pria sous aa responaibilite 
toQioa les neaiirea qu'autoriaaient lea tola et que preacri- 
vait sa altoation nouvelle. La Franee, qui continue h 
aoubaiter ainc^rement ia paiz, demeure fldele k la politique 
que Toua avex plua d*nne fbia appuy6e par d'^elatana auf- 
RagM. Jalouse d'asaorer Tinddpendanee et rtnt6grit6 de 
rEmpira Ottoman, elle lea eroil conciliablea avec I'exlat- 
enee du Vioe-roi d*Egypte, devenn lui-meme un dea 616- 
mena nteeeaaires h la roroe de cet empire. Maia lea 6ve- 
nenMiis qui ae paaaaient pourraient amener dea eona^- 
queneea plua graves. L«n meanrea priaea JuaqMci par 
mon GouTemement pourraient alora ne plua ai:&re. II 
importalt done de lea completer par dee mesurea notmellee, 
pour leaqudles le eoncoura dea deux Chambres ('tait n6- 
ceasaiie. J'ai dti lea eonvoquer. Ellea penaeront comma 
mol qoe la France, qui n*a paa 6t6 la premiere i livrer le 
repoa du monde a la fortune dea armea, doit se tenir prite <i 
agift Ujour <m elle croirait PiquUibre Europien etrieuee- 
merU menaci. J'aime A compter plua que jaroaia anr vo- 
ire patriocique eoncoura. Vous voulex comma rooi que la 
Franea aoit forte et grande. Aucun aacriflca ne vous 
coftterait pour Jul conserver dana le monde le rang qui lul 
appartient. EUa n*en veut par decholr. La France eat 
Ibrtemanc attach^e k la paiz, maia elle ne Taeb^terait paa 
d'un priz indigne d*elle ; et votre Roi, qui a mia sa gloire 
a la eonaerver au monde, vent laisaer intact k aon Ua ce 
d6p6K aacr6 d'ind^pendanoe nationale que la Revolution 
Fraa^ae a mis dana aea mains.**— Capbfioux, z. 963, 
964. 

t Cabinet of 99th October, 1840: Marahal Soult, Prea- 
identoTthe Council and War Miniater ; M. Guizot, Min- 
ister of Foreign AflUra ; M. Martin (du Nord), of Public 
WoraUp and Juatica ; M. Duebatal, of the Interior ; M. 
Banmaon, of Finance ; Admiral Duperri, of Marine ; 
M. Cunln-Gndalne, of Commerce ; M. Teats, of Puhlie 
Worka ; M. ViUamaln, of PabUc Instrueiloa.— Jfontrmr, 
October 99, 1640. 
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rope, that it was no easv matter to say how the 
nation was to he hrought back to the sobriety 
of rational ideas, or taught wisdom without un- 
dergoing the ordeal of suffering. 

The Chambers met, pursuant to proclamation, 
on the 6th November. The King ._ 
was received in grave silence, in- King*8 speech 
terrupted only by some faint cheers at opening the 
from the Centre of the Assembly. S***™?*^''^^^ 
"I have felt," said he, "the neces- ^''^' *' '"*^- 
sity of convoking you before the ordinary time 
when the Chamber assembles. The measures 
which the £mperor of Austria, the Queen of 
Great Britain, the King of Prussia, and the 
Emperor of Russia, have adopted in concert to 
regulate the relations of the Sultan and the 
Pasha of Egypt, have imposed on me serious 
duties. I have the dignity of our countiy as 
much at heart as its security and repose. In 
persevering in that conciliatoiy and pacific pol- 
icy, of which, during six years, we have been 
reaping the fruits, I have put fVance in a sita- 
ation to make face against any evepts w^hich 
might arise from the course of events in the 
East. The extraordinary credits which, with 
that view, have been opened, will be submitted 
to you ; you will appreciate the motives which 
led to them. I still indulge the hope that the 
general peace will not be disturbed. It is nec- 
essary to the common welfare of Europe, to the 
prosperity of every nation, to the progress of 
civilization. I trust to your wisdom to enable 
me to preserve it, as I would reckon on your 
patriotism, if the honor of France, and the place 
It occupies among nations, should demand from 
it fresh sacrifices. It is with no less anxiety 
that, for another reason, I have appealed to 
your loyal assistance. Impotence has not ex- 
tinguished the anarchical passions. Under 
whatever form they may present themselves^ 
my Government will find in the existing laws 
8u£Scient guarantees for the public safety. As 
to myself, in the trials which Providence im- 
poses upon me, I feel only that I owe thanks to 
Heaven for the protection which it has accord- 
ed to me, and have no duty so great as to 
prove, by my assiduous attention to ^ ]Koiritear 
the interests and happiness of France, Nov. 6, ' 
my gratitude for the affection with 1856 ; Ann. 
which I am at this moment surround- ^}f^' ^"^^^ 
ed."' 310. 

Great was the anxiety felt upon the debate 
on the address, which, as usual, was ^{a, 
an echo of the speech; for it was felt Debate oa 
to be the turning-point of French pol- the Ad- 
icy, both externally and internally. ^'^*'* 
On it depended not merely whether peace was 
to be preserved, and the dogs of war kept ia 
their leash, but whether the march of revolu- 
tionary ideas was to be stopped, and the nation 
retained in the unobrmsive paths of pacific in- 
dustry. '* France,'* said M. Thiers, " preferred 
a conference at Vienna, and demanded Eg3rpt 
and Syria in hereditary right for the Pasha: 
while, on the other hand, the four coalesced 
powers insisted that he should be confined to 
Egypt. Such was the state of affairs when the 
ministry of Ist March succeeded to power. 
There was no longer a treaty, but an ultima- 
tum, signified to France, and to France isolated 
from Europe. France alone was in presence 
of England, and England believed that Bh« 
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must yield. The cabinet of lit March felt that 
l^nce had immense interests in the £^t; on 
that point they were nnanimons ; bat the great 
point was to gain time, for onr military and na- 
Vfd preparations were not complete. England 
in reality was not to be feared, for she woald 
willingly have coalesced with us, could she have 
found a decent pretext for doing so; so great 
was her dread of seeing the Russians established 
at Constantinople. It is true that France was 
desirous of entering into a direct and formal 
engagement with the Pasha ; but that was only 
because it was the only means of extricating an 
affair otherwise insoluble. 

''Would you know why the treaty of 15th 

July was precipitated, and why it was 

for some aays concealed from France ? 

It was because the allies saw in the 
insurrection of the Druses a means of action 
which had not hitherto presented itself; and 
because they wished Admiral Stopford to stop 
the Tuijcish fleet, and take the Egyptian, before 
IVance was aware of what was going forward. 
Was not this act unworthy deception after ten 
years of alliance? France felt that affront. It 
is a mistake to say that I alone felt it, and that 
I drew my country after me. To do so would 
have been impossible ; I only followed — ^I could 
not lead it. How many came to me and said, 
' Support the dignity of France, and an entire 
nation will support you.' I own I shored, as 
eveiy good Frenchman should, in these senti- 
ments, and I wished to follow out the conduct 
which they prescribed. The more that I exam- 
ined the question, the more I reflect on what 
passed in my breast in those terrible days, the 
more strongly I felt that if France receaed on 
this occasion, she would lose her place among 
nations. / knew I was abouty perhaps^ to make 
the blood of ten oenercUionsJlow ; but the thought 
always recurred, if France retires, she does so 
in presence of Europe — all the world will know 
it : the Government, the Chambers, are engaged : 
if she retires, she loses her rank. If that mon- 
archy which our hands have reared, to the for- 
mation of which, during ten yean, we have di- 
lected all our efforts, — ^if it is to be found de- 
grading the country instead of elevating it, I 
can no longer bear the reproach of having be- 
longed to it. I prefer the obscurity of private life. 
^'To go to war immediately on account of 

the treaty, was impossible. The great 

complete our armaments, which had 
been sadly neglected during the long peace. 
Thence It was that the late cabinet proposed to 
the King to raise the army to 639,000 men, and 
to call into acdve service 300,000 national guards. 
Great as these forces are, they would have proved 
insufficient if Paris had not been fortified, and 
thence the proposition to do so, made not as a 
complaisant courtier, but as a sincere and devoted 
citizen. We were not in a condition to act be- 
fore next May ^ and in the mean time the ad- 
vice given to the Pasha was, not to pass the 
Taurus, to defend Syria, Acre, and Alexandria, 
but to invoke the mediation of France ; and if 
the war continued, France^ with aUitsforoeSf would 
support him in the following spring. I accept the 
responsibility of all I have done ; it was by me 
that Mehemet Ali was curbed ; it was M. Coche- 
*'^t and M. Walewski who conveyed to him my 



wishes. It was indispensable to gain time tt 
that crisis ; and that was the real object of the 
note of 8th October. Such was the 
policy, such the aim of the late cab- j^S^^^ 
met; if it is not now to be carried 333; Moai- 
into effect, let those answer for it t^r, Not. 
who have given different counsels to » "^ • 
the sovereign."* 

On the other hand it was answered by M. 
Guizot: "Would you know the real io7_ 
situation, the ultimatum of the cab- Answer of 
inet of 1st March ? I wiU tell you in M. Gniiot. 
one word: It was war — ^war certain and in- 
evitable. Are you willing to incur its terrible 
chances for an accident of diplomacy, the de- 
bates of negotiators ? It is not the stranger 
whom we would have to combat, if we engaged 
in such a contest ; it is the factions in our own 
bosom, who torture the words of the treaty of 
15th July, in order to render it the firebrand 
which is to set the world in flames. What right 
have they to speak to us of having dishonor- 
ed France, by accepting peace on any terms ? 
What right have they to suppose us less patri- 
otic, or less disposed to take up arms, if neces- 
sary for the national safety or honor? The 
cabinet of 29th October is fitted to reassure all 
minds, to restore commerce, and all the inter- 
ests which emanate from peace. Who is tliere 
among us, the friend of his country, who is not 
desirous to see it emerge from a crisis so men- 
acing to society, and which is so evidently and 
fearfally rousing the revolutionary passions? 

*^ Wc are told that France is isolated, that she 
is put to the ban of Europe, that the 
great powers act independent of her. (^^^^ 
Be it so. Who isolated her? Not 
the allied powers who signed the treaty of 15th 
July, but the cabinet of 1st March, wluch began 
of its own accord an isolated negotiation with the 
Pasha of Egypt J without the privity of the other 
powers, and which, when discovered, led to the 
the treaty of 15th July. MM. Cochelet and 
Walewski, our diplomatic agents in Egypt, had 
opened a negotiation with Mehemet All long 
before that treaty was signed, which was pnrelj 
a defensive measure against an iscilated act of 
aggression on our part. That was the real canse 
of the treaty of 15th July. When once it was 
signed, niatters looked serious ; it was necessary 
to take precautions, and therefore I approved 
of the armaments. But there was in reality no 
cause for war. There was certainly a difference 
of views between France and the allied powers 
on the affairs of the East, which I deplore, but 
nothing more. 

" Whenever a feeling unusually wann is man- 
ifested in France, Europe believes a 
revolution is approaching. When- coocladed. 
ever tho powers approach each other, 
or act in concert, France sees a coalition. That 
is quite natural on both sides. None can be sor- 
prised at it on either ; bat men of sense, who 
have influence on public afiairs, should judge 
coolly in such emergencies. I say now to yon 
as I have often said to othen, You deceive your- 
selves ; we are not in reality menaced with the 
revolution which yon apprehend: and in like 
manner I say to yon. You are wrong in feeling 
such alarm for the measures of the allied pow- 
ers ; they are defensive merely ; they will lead 
to nothing if you do not provoke hostile meas- 
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tires. The treaty of 15th July has nndoabtedly 
placed France in a serious situation ; it has iso- 
Lsted it from Europe, and induced a coldness 
between it and its best and surest ally. Hiat is 
the truth in its full extent; it is against that 
we must be on our guard— against that we must 
make preparation. But yet there must be a 
certain measure even in purely defensive meas- 
ozea. If yon assume an attitude, and make prep- 
arations corresponding not to the actual state 
of the fact, but to what yon erroneously suppose 
to be the fact, yon yourseWes run France into 
I M iteur winger which you say she has in- 
No'r'tT * curred ; you are youraelves the authors 
1640 ; Aim. of the danger ; yon compel the forma- 
HisL xzui. tion of the coalition which is the object 
^*^ ^*' of so much apprehension."^ 

The new Cabinet obtained a decisive majority 
on this question ; the division was 247 
DItMoo In ^ ^^^* More than even by this large 
ftvor of division against him, M. Thiers was 
Govom- damaged by the withering accusations 
jj^^ji^ brought against him, of having with- 
held for several days the pubUcation 
of important intelligence, particularly of the 
trea^ of 15th July, with a view to snecuiation 
in the Funds, in the benefit of which he largely 
participated. M. Thiers indignantly replied 
these accusations, and there was no proof of 
their truth ; but the honor of a minister must 
be like that of Calphumia — ^it should not even 
be suspected ; and men observed that no such 
stories were afloat when Count Mol6 and M. 
Guixot were at the head of affiiirs. This divi- 
sion put the new ministry, in the mean time, 
in a secure position, and enabled them to carnr 
on with some confidence the negotiations with 
England and the northern powers for the ad- 
justment of the affairs of the East. But as the 
majori^ was composed of a coalition of many 
parties, it shared in the weakness of all such 
• Cap. X. confederacies, and Government, dnr- 
988-384 ; ing Uie remainder of the session, cau- 
'*"£.«?** ^^^y absuined from bring^g for- 
»s ; Moiti- vArd any measure which might be- 
teor) Nofv. tray the latent seeds of dissolution 
10, 1840. which were implanted in its bosom.* 
In one particular, however, the policy of the 
late Cabinet was continued with only 
ContLna- * partial modification. The vobti- 
anee oT tlM viCATioK OF PARIS Continued to be 
fbrtiH^ the object of special attention from 
* Ck>vemment. The commission to 
whom, in 1886,* when M. Thiers was 

* TlM report of the eommlnlon of I89fi wm in these 
terms : " Qa'U aott elevd one muraUle d'^ncelnte llan- 
qaee, eonnont^ d*un chemln de ronde er^nel^, envelop* 
pent lee pins grandee nMsaee d'habltation dee ranboargs 
extdrteure de Parte, avee foee6 U oik eecte dlapoalUon 
sera n 6 c caa atre. Qne la trace de eette mnraille embraaae 
lee baateura qol dominent la vUle, en eoivant lea dlree- 
tione lea pine flivorablee 4 la d4fenae, en 6gard 4 la oon- 
llgnrattoB da lerrain ; qn'elle eoit eeeea bante pour Mre 
k Tabri de I'eecalade, et aases 6paiaM ponr ne poavoir 4tre 
onTerte qn'avee dee batteriee de eidge ; qn'll eolt 6ubli eur 
lee parties de eecte enceinte oA le besofn s*en ftra aentlr 
des bastions snsoeptlbles d'4cre armds d*artUlexle, poor 
la llanqner, coavrir de lenre flnix see approehes, et ^elairer 
autant que possible la gorge des onvrages axt^rieura, qol 
fbrmeront la premidre ugne de defense. 

** Qn*il soit conarmic ea avant et antonr de eette enceinte, 
Boumment 4 la rive dnrtte de la Seine, anr tons les points 
le pins IkvoraUes a la d6(bnse, des oavrues en 4tat de 
Moutenlr nn si^ge, et ftrm^e k la gorge. Leur objet sera 
d'eloigner les batteries ineendlalrea de Tenneml, de pro* 
tegar les direrees pcsltioas qoe poomlent oeenper les 
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President of the Council, the matter had been 
remitted, had reported in favor of a mixed sys- 
tem, consisting of an enceinte contbme, with bas- 
tions and a ditch, protected in front by detached 
works upon advantageous eminences, intended 
to keep off the incendiary batteries of the eii»- 
my. Marshal Soult in person brought the mat- 
ter before tiie Chamber, and insisted strongly 
on the necessity of the case, which admitted of 
no delay, and for which 18,000,000 francs had 
been already voted. The entire cost of the pro- 
posed works he calculated at 140,000,000 f^ncs 
(£5,600,000), but he made no concealment of 
his opinion that the independence of France 
might come to depend on their completion. M. 
Thiers strongly advocated Uieir necessity, but 
supported the enceinte continue in preference to 
the Jbrta d6tachi$y in which he was followed by 
the whole Liberal and Republican press, which 
loudly declaimed against the latter system as no- 
thing more than a circle of bastiles, with which 
it was proposed to surround and overawe the cap- 
itaL The case was happily summed , „ , 
up by M. Pagis de P Ari^ge, who said ii;^l\*2S 



that the one party demanded the oi- Feb. i, 
coats continne in the name of nation- 1^1 ; Ana. 
ality, the other the ybrte dttachis in ^jf^'*^^' 
the name of the monarchy.^ 

Marshal Soult, in a military point of view, ar- 
g^d that a great city can never be 
efiectually defended but by advanced Marabd 
and detached works, which may be sonlt*emn* 
each capable of sustaining a separate itanr view 
siege, and prevent the enemy from JJJS^'"**' 
approaching so near as to be able to 
set its buildings on fire by shells. In confirms- 
tion of this he cited the siege of Genoa in 1799, 
where the defense was conducted by Massena, 
and the utility of advanced forts was so strongly 
experienced that the conflict to the very last nev- 
er reached the actual walls of the place. To car- 
ry the Liberals along with them, the Government 
adopted the mixed system recommended by the 
commission of 1886; but the whole strength of 
the fortifications was thrown by Soult's advice 
into the external forts, the enceinte contmue being 
little more than an expensive nmrailk d*oetroL 
This modified project was adopted by the Cham- 
ber by a majority of 7&^the numbers being 237 
to 162 in the Deputies, and in the Peers by 147 to 
SB. The Government, to assuage the terrors of 
the Republicans, agreed that the detached forts 
were not to be armed without a vote of the 
Chambers, and that the artillery destined for 
that purpose, amounting to two thoneand yiecee^ 
should in the mean time be deposited at Bour- 
ges. To us, who have seen the defense of the 
lines of Torres Vedras and the siege of Sebas- 
topol, Uiere can be no room for doubt that the 
opinion of the veteran Marshal was, in a mili- 
tary point of view, the better founded. Cer- 
tainly an invadii^g army, even of 200,000 men, 
could have little chance of subduing Paris, if 
in the principfd dettched forts with , ji^it^g,. 
which it is surrounded they found jan.t7and*S8, 
a Malakhoff or a Redan, defend- 1841 ; Ana. 
ed by a Todtleben or a Gortscha- ^"jjg*^***' 
koff.* 

Ibroes d^lbasives qne les eiroonsUnees anraient amen^es 
sons Paria, et de rentarmer ane grande paiiie da materiel 
k la d6fyaat.»-Rappmrt de is CommiMnont Nov. 8, 18M. 
— CiLPariauB, z. M5, S86, note. 
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But in the middle of these warlike nndertak- 
IIS. ^^S^ which the exposed situation of 
AiBrmiikc Paris, so near the northeastern fron- 
•ufe'ofUie tier, the most exposed of the king- 
flDanoM. ^^jjj^ without doubt rendered neces- 
sary, and the want of which the campaigns of 
1814 and 1816 had too fatally demonstrated, the 
state of the finances became ereiy day more 
alarming, and M. Hermann, with alarming sta- 
tistical accuracy and without disguise, pointed 
it out to the Chamber. During his short min- 
istry of eight months, M. Thiers had cost the 
nation, of supplementary credits beyond the es- 
timated expenditure, no less than 186,000,000 
francs (£7,400,000) ;* and M. Hermann calcu- 
lated that if the same rate of expenditure were 
to go on for two years ionaer, as the late min- 
istry had intended, the deficit would amount to 
800,000,000 francs (£82,000,000), which could 
only be provided for by a regular loan, the re- 
sources of exchequer bills or other temporary 
expedients being entirely exhausted. Without 
doubt this burden, heavy as it was, would be 
esteemed light by the nation, if it was deemed 
indispensable to the national independence or 
security. But it was not so clear it would be 
calmly submitted to if it arose from the impet- 
uous and warlike disposition of a single Minis- 
ter, who was content to set the world in flames 
, »|«-i|-|- in order to revive the worn-out fer- 
May 8. 1841; ^^^ ^ ^^ Republic, or realize the 
Ann. Hist. ' dreams of Napoleon for the estab- 
"*^-3*JtJ^J lishment of French influence on the 
^*P- *• ^^- banks of the NUe.* 
The Ministry in France having been changed 
J j^ on the Eastern question, there was 

Treaty of Feb. i^o diiiicttlty experienced by the oth- 
13, 1841, re- er powers m coming to an accom- 
nnUngtbe modation regarding it By two hat- 
^^^' ti -sheriffs addressed by the Sul- 

tan to Mehemet Ali, the latter was confirmed 
in the government of Egypt in hereditary right, 
and provisionally in those of Nubia, Darfour, 
Sennaar, and Kordofan, and an act of amnesty 
published in favor of such subjects of the Porte 
as had revolted, and should return to their alle- 
giance. But such was the influence of Russia 
in the conferences which preceded this treaty, 
and such the blindness to the future of the other 
powers, that a clause was inserted in it bind- 
ing them to recognize as part of the interna- 
tional law of Europe the treaty of Unkiar-Ske- 
lessi, in which Russia, as the price of its assist- 
ance to the Porte, had extorted the closing of 
the Dardanelles against the ships of war of all 
foreign nations. The clause was in these words : 
'* Their Majesties the Emperor of Austria, the 
King of the French, the Queen of Great Britain, 
the King of Prussia, and the Emperor of iJl the 
Russias, persuaded that their acoord offers die 
surest guarantee for the peace of Europe, the 
object of their whole solicitude, and being anx- 
ious to give to the Sultan a public proof of their 

* SUPrLSMSHTiLXT CKSPITB. 



Guerre 184,000,000 

Travanz Publics 7,000,000 

Marine 16,000,000 

Aebat de Oraine 6,000,000 

Impr^Tuea aO,000,000 

Total 185,(100,000 

Or i:7,400,000 
— ifonirctir, Jan. 38, 1841 ; CAPirious, x. 387. 



respect for the inviolability of his rights of sor- 
ereignty, as well as of their desire to confirm 
the security of his empirsf have resolved, on the 
invitation of the Sultan, to confirm by a solemn 
act their resolution to conform to the ancient 
rule of the Ottoman empire, in virtue of which 
the passage of the Straits of the Bosphorus and 
of the Dudanelles is to remain forever closed to 
the vesaeU of war of foreign naiiont, as long as the 
Porte shall remain at peace. And on his side the 
Sultan declares that he is firmly resolved to 
maintain in future the rule followed in time 
past as the immutable law of his empire, br 
which it is forbidden to the vessels of war of all 
foreign nations to enter the Straits of the Dar- 
daneUes and the Bosphorus as long as the Otto- 
man Porte shim enjoy pe»^e, re- » Treaty, Feb. 
serving the right to grant firmans ]3^ ie4i ; ^q. 
of passage to light vessels of war Hist. xxIt. 
employed in the service of embas- Sl^**' ^^ 
sadors of friendly powers."* 

No doubt can now remain that the crisis which 
this treaty terminated was of the ..^ 
most violent kind; and that En- Great neape 
rope was indebted to the firmness which Europe 
of Louis Philippe, and the wisdom ^^ *^ 
of M. Gruizot, for deliverance from P*"*"' 
a war which not only would have been attended 
by the most fearful devastation'and effusion of 
blood, but would probably have terminated in 
destro3ring the independence of all the states of 
the Continent. England and France, the onlj 
two powers, it was well known, who were capa- 
ble of coercing the rapidly-increasing power of 
Russia, stood on the edge of a desperate con- 
flict, in which all the powers of Europe wers 
ajtain, as in 1813, to have been arrayed against 
l^ance, and their arms,' instead of being united 
to defend the liberties of Europe against Musco* 
vite aggression, would have been turned with 
fratric^al fury against each other. What would 
have resulted from such a conflict but a vast 
and most perilous addition to the power ofRtusia^ 
the state by whose strength and ambition the 
other states of Europe are most seriously threat- 
ened ? Without adopting implicitly the hjper- 
bole of M. Thiers, *' that the war would steep in 
blood ttn generations/* it may safely be concluded 
that it would have done enough in one generar 
tion to put in the most imminent hazard the 
liberties of all Europe. The '*war of opinion," 
which Mr. Canning foresaw, would have been 
induced by M. Theirs ; and to what other end 
could that have led but the dividing Europe into 
two factions, which would have set not only na- 
tion against nation, but class against class, and 
could have terminated in no other result bat a 
second subjection of the entire Continent tu 
French domination, or the not less withering 
weight of Muscorite oppression? Every oat- 
break of the revolutionary spirit, which M. 
Thiers so strongly evoked, has, during the last 
half-century, terminated in a vast addition to 
the power of Russia ; and it was no wonder it 
was so, for she was the last refuge of the desti- 
tute when threatened with revolutionary deras- 
tation. 

The treaty of Idth July, 1841, which fr*l 
recognized as part of the public law us. 
of Europe the vast concession relative Beflectiooi 
to the passage of the Dardanelles and on lUi 
the Bosphorus, extorted from the ''^'' 
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weaknani of Tnrkej bj the strength of Bnaia 
by the treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi, is one of the 
most cnrions instances on record in the annals 
of mankind of the insensibility of even the 
ablest statesmen to the consequences of their 
own actions, and the danger of beins directed 
in pablic measures by the memory of the |>ast, 
rather than the anticipation of the future. That 
both M. Thiers and Lord Falmerston were most 
able statesmen is universally known, and has 
been sufficiently proved by subsequent history. 
Both vrere clear-sighted enough to see that it 
was by Bnssia that the liberties of Europe were 
most seriously menaced; and the conduct of 
both afterwaid proved that they were fully alive 
to this danger. How, then, did these able men, 
wi^ their ejres open to this danger, and at the 
head of the only two nations in £e world whose 
miion could avert it, act on this crisis ? They 
mntuaUy, and as it were by common consent, 
brought the two nations to the verge of a des- 
perate war. They did more; they both, by 
separate means, adopted measures calculated, 
without intending it, to paralyse the strength 
of Tarkey, where the onslaught was sure to be 
made. M. Thiers thought that the best thing 
he could do for Turicey, as the menaced pow- 
er, was to cut off from it Egypt and Syria ; a 
proceeding much the same as it would be to 
set about securing the independence of England 
bycH^tii^ off from it Scotland amd Wales f and 
Lord Falmerston, having succeeded in bringing 
all Europe into his measures, thought he had 
secured the independence of the Ottoman em- 
pire by adopting the Bussian treaty of Unkiar- 
Skelessi, closing the Bosphorus and Darda- 
nelles against foreign vessels of war ; forgetting 
that Russia, with ei^lUeen smlof the /tne, was al- 
Ttady ihere^ and that the only result of his dip- 
IcMnatic triumph was to leave Constantinople, 
with its fleet destroyed at Navarino^ unsupport- 
ed, vis-a-vis of Sebastopol, with its impregnable 
bastions and four thousand pieces of cannon. 
The way in which this extraordinary result 
..J was brought about is sufficiently 
Way in plain. M. Thiers, enamored of rev- 
wtaichtkii olutionaiy excitement and imperi- 
wMtaoufht gX projects, was anxious to realize 
Napoleon's favorite design of estab- 
lishing French influence on the banks of the 
Nile ; and Lord Falmerston, justly dreading the 
eflects of such an acquisition upon the English 
possessions in India, to which it was half-way,' 
ably and skillfully formed an alliance of the four 
European powers to baffle the design. In this 
he was entirely successful; but meantime, in 
his anxiety to check the earteniicm of French 



influence in the Levant, he forgot the growth 
of Bussia's power in the Black Sea. The Bus- 
sian diplomatists skillfolly and eagerly took ad- 
vantage of this state of thinp to persuade the 
European powers to recognize that closing of 
the Dardanelles and Bosphorus against foreign 
ships of war, which she had extorted 
from the weakness of Turkey.* Thus ^f^ %q 
did the Black Sea, with the concur- 
rence of all Europe, become a Bussian lake, 
and Constantinople was left at the mercy of 
its colossal neighbor I Another proof among 
the many which contemporaiy history affords, 
that, situated as the world now is, I^nce and 
England can never be divided without its turn- 
ing to the profit of Bnssia, and that the real 
pioneers to the, advance of despotism are the 
outbreaks of democracy. 

It is sometimes said that, to avert this obvious 
danger, and erect an effectual barrier ^g^ 
against Bussian aggression in the WhatoiMa- 
East, it would have been better to «toDcd U10 
have let Ibrahim Fasha advance to *^''' 
Constantinople, and substitute the vigor of a 
new for the decrepitude of a worn-out dynasty. 
There does not ipvear to be any solid ground 
for this opinion. Egyptian tyranny could no 
more have averted the march of Muscovite am- 
bition than Ottoman weakness had done. En- 
rope at this time was entirely mistaken on this 
subject. It mistook the transient vigor which 
onasiized and methodised despotism had given to 
B^hemet Ali for the rising strength of a re- 
generated civilization. Such a thing is impos- 
sible in the East, and with the Mohammedan 
religion. There is no renovation there but that 
of the sword ; no regeneration but the physical 
one arising from the inroad of northern con- 
querors. When you superinduce the regularity 
of European administration upon the oppression 
of Asiatic government, as was done by the Fa- 
sha of Eg^t, and the English in India, you 
give for a time a great impulse to national 
strength, because you introduce a new and far 
more effective method of extracting their re- 
sources out of the peoplei But this is done only 
at the expense of present discontent and future 
ruin ; the perfection of European administra- 
tion, if not tempered by the establishment of 
European freedom, instead of a blessing, be- 
comes Uie greatest possible curse to humanity. 
The universal insurrection of the Druses, and 
other hill tribes, against Ibrahim Fasha, prove 
how soon that was discovered by the inhabitants 
of Asia Minor. The sequel of this History will 
showwheUier the same political lesson is not 
taoght by the Eni^ish posMisions in India. 
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Unobskbtsd amidst the strife of parties, oa- 
marked by political leaden^ nii< 
Vast dibet of ^^^i^^ ^ ^^ dominant mnltitade, 
tbe obaofas in one cause of paramoant import- 
tlia CuTBDcy ance and irresistible force was, 
thaDaa<»*"* during the forty years' peace, in- 
^^ ' cessantly acting on the British Em- 
pire. Thb McTATioMa ov TBB CuRBBMCT, an- 
ticipated before 1819, experienced since that 
period, furnish the key to all the variations in 
social happiness which were experienced daring 
that CYentfal period. They explain the alterna- 
tions of fererish and short-lived prosperity, and 
exhausting and long-continued distress, which 
inyariably occurred ; they account for the vast 
political changes which ensued, and the entire 
alteration in the balance of internal power, and 
in the tendency of foreign and commercial pol- 
icy which occurred dwing their continuance. 
Without a constant reference to this paramount 
and irresistible cause, all attempts to explain 
the political history of Great Britain during this 
long period wiU prove nugatory, and the most 
important lessons to be derived from contempo- 
ra^ history will be lost. 
It has been already explained, that as the 
) great objects of a currency are to be 

LeadiDg ovtts adequaU and rettdnabky so the great- 
of the Car- est possible mistakes which can be 
rancy Lawi. eommitted in regard to the circula- 
ting medium are to establish it on a basis which 
is either too narrow or liable to fluctuation. As 
gold has, from the earhest times, been consid- 
ered as the most precious of metals, and, on 
that account, been the great medium of payment 
and vehicle of commerce among mankind, so it 
seems, at first sight, the wisest course to estab- 
lish the currency on that basis, because then it 
rests on a foundation which is not, in the gen- 
eral case, of a changing or evanescent character, 
but durable, if any earthly thing is entitled to 
that appellation in the changing concerns of 
men. Gold, no doubt, in some political crisis, 
does change value often to a very considerable 
degree ; but it does so, from its being univers- 
ally current, much less so than any other com- 
modity ; and, therefore, a currency resting on 
it as a basis seems more secure than any other 
which can be figured. These are the principles 
on which the monetary systems of Great Brit- 
ain, since 1819, have been entirely founded, 
which, beyond the limit of £14,000,000 issua- 
ble by the Bank of England, and about a simi- 
lar amount by the private banks in the empire, 
requires the whole circulation to be based on 
gold, and liable to be expanded or contracted 
according as the supplies of that metal are 
abundant or scanty. And these ideas are, in 
themselves, so plausible, and the evils of an un- 
limited issue of paper had been so forcibly illus- 
trated by the French assignats, that it is not 
surprising that they commanded general assent, 



and for more than one generation entirely gov- 
erned the monetaiT policy of the empire. 

Reflection had, however, in the very outset^ 
revealed to a few sagadons observers, 2. 
what experience and suffering have Gmderror 
now taught even to the most ineon- {S"** JJ^** 
siderate of mankind, that these views ^ ■!""««• 
are essentially erroneous, and, as applied to a 
domestic currency intended to sustain indnstij 
at home, of the most dangerous tendency. For 
the purposes of foreign transactions, indeed, 
whether of nations or individuals, it is indis- 
pensable to have a currency consisting either of 
the precious metals, or of paper convertible on 
demand into them, because none other will pass 
current in foreign nations. But with regard to 
the currency which is to 'be retained at home, 
and conduct the conmierce of men in internal 
transactions, the requirement is just the reverse. 
The object of such a currency is to be adequate 
and durable, neither liable to be ondnly accu- 
mulated at one time nor extensively withdrawn 
at another. Unless this is the case, money will 
be plentiful on some occasions, and encourage 
speculation by the rise of prices and the facility 
of getting it, and scarce on others, and so dis- 
courage enterprise, from the withd^wal of the 
circulating medium, and consequent fall of 
prices. The greatest social evils which can af- 
flict an industrious and commercial community 
are induced by a circulating medium for intern- 
al transactions which is liable to fluctuation, 
and are capable of being avoided by one which 
is not liable to change. 

The very circumstance which renders gold 
and silver the best possible founda- 4. 

tion for the currency which is to con- Danger of m 
duct the foreign transactions of a JJJJJJ^^Jaaed 
country, renders it the worst for ^ the reten- 
that wnich is to sustain its domestic Hon ofg^id 
industry. The reason is obvious: •nd«ilv«'. 
bewff cuways 90 mttch «i reqnestf they are the first 
to go away. Being the most coveted and pre- 
cious of all artidesj they are universally accept- 
able, and are more readily received than manu- 
factures or other merchandise in payment of 
foreign importation, or in liquidation of foreign 
loans. Hence, whenever a great importation 
of foreign produce takes place into such a na- 
tion, or any adventitious cause occasions a great 
export of tiie precious metals, the currency, and 
with it the credit of the State, is shaken to its 
foundation, and undertakings the most neces- 
sary are suspended from want of the necessary 
funds to carry them on. If the basis could be 
permanently retained at home, it would all be 
well ; but if it can not, better to rest it on some- 
thing of less intrinsic worth, and less coveted in 
foreign lands. 

The justice of these principles was, to a cer- 
tain extent, recognized in the monetary system 
of Sir B. Peely because the Bank of Ei^gland 
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was pennitted to irnie notes to the extent of i 
5, £] 4,000,000, and the country banks 

Partial bat in- of die whole empire of nearly as 
suiBeiADt roe- mudi more on securities only, not 
SMwprind- ^° bullion. But in this regulation, 
pies IB oar and still more in the adherence to 
mooflcaiy sya- it in subsequent times, there were 
**"• involved two capital errors. In the 

first place, the whole currency of the Bank of En- 
gland was convertible on demand at the Bank 
into gold, and that of country bankers at their 
several places of issue into Bank of England 
notes, without distinguishing l)etweeQ those 
parts of the currency issued on securities and 
those on bullion. Thus the whole currency w<u 
uukde dqpendent on the retention of gold* In the 
second place, supposing the limit of ^14,000,000 
bad been adequate for the public necessities at 
the time when it was adopted, it became inade- 
quate from the growth of the nation and the in- 
crease of mercantile transactions, the first of 
which had increased fifty per cent., the latter 
more than doubled, in thirty years after the sys- 
tem was introduced. To suppose that because 
jC 1 4,000,000 was enough at one time, therefore 
it was always to be enough, is the same error as 
to suppose that the measure of a boy of eighteen 
will do for a man of thirty, or the food which 
feeds an army of forty thousand men will suffice 
for seventy thousand. 
It is the peculiar evil of a system of currency 
(. mainly dependent on the retention 

Double set of of gold, that it inevitably tends un- 
djjgjra of a ^^ly to fogtor and inflame specula- 
based Ml tbe ^^ when the precious metals are 
recentioa of plentiful, and proportionably check 
^^ and prostrate it when they are with- 

drawn. When, from any external cause, or the 
exports becoming nearly equal to the imports 
by the efiTect of long-continued and general suf- 
fering, gold has become plentiful in the cofiers 
of the Bank, and, consequently, its own issues, 
and those of all other banks, have become fear- 
less and abundant, prices rise, speculation flour- 
ishes, great undertakings are commenced, and 
general prosperity for a brief season prevails. 
But in this very prosperity, acting on a system 
of currency based on the retention of the pre- 
cious metals, are involved the seeds of certain 
and speedy disaster. The whole community, 
and especially the working classes, having, by 
the extension of the currency, been placed in a 
position, for a time, of comparative affluence 
and prosperity, the consumption of every species 
of merchandise of course increases in a similar 
proportion, and much beyond what, from the 
want of a similar cause, xikee place at the same 
time in foreign states. Thence a great and 
growing balance of imports over exports arises ; 
and this balance, under the combined influence 
of free trade and a high state of commercial 
credit, has of late years sometimes risen to thirty 
or forty nnllione a year,* This immense balance 
of courae must be chiefly paid in cash, or bills 

* exposts and impobts ir tub uhsssmbntiohid 

Ybabs. 
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57,780,875 


75,953,875 
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58,849,377 


90,931,586 


83,078,505 


1848 


52,849,445 


93,547,134 


40,657,859 


1840 


63,596,035 


105,874,607 


43.378,683 



^PoBTBB*! Frogrees 9fthe Natunt 3d edit., p. 356. 



convertible into it, the only universally received 
medium of exchange among nations. Thence 
a rapid contraction of the currency to check the 
dreaded drain on the banks for gold, a serious 
fall of prices, a stoppage of mercantile discounts, 
a rise of interest and universal shake to credit, 
and suspension of enterprises of every sort, agri- 
cultural, manufacturing, and commercial. T%us 
prosperity, under a system of currency mainly 
dependent on the retention of gold, leads to aX- 
temations of prosperity and suffering as inevita- 
bly as night succeeds day and day night, and 
that altogether irrespective of drains of gold 
from extraneous causes, such as war loans, ex- 
tensive importations of grain owing to bad har- 
vests, or Uielike, which necessarily, and still 
more immediately, lead to a ruinous contraction 
of the currency, and consequent stoppage of 
credit, and general suffering. 

The way, and the only way, to avoid this is 
perfectly simple, although such is the ^ 
combined influence of the clear appre^ Remedy 
ciation of the subject by a few interest- for tbese 
ed parties on the one hand, and the ^^^' 
benighted ignorance of it by the vast majori^ 
of the sufferers under it on the other, that an 
entire generation required to be rendered bank- 
rupt, or go to their graves, before the subject 
was generally understood. This is to have two 
CUBKEKCIE8 in every commercial community: 
the one convertible on demand into the pre- 
cious metals, for conducting its foreign transac- 
tions ; the other not so convertible, to sustain 
its domestic industry. The latter currency 
should be epen to espcmsion in proportion to the 
abstraction of the gold, which is the foundation 
of the first, for it is mainly serviceable in sup- 
plying the vacuum occasioned by the periodical 
abstraction of the former. Without doubt this 
domestic inconvertible currency must not be is- 
sued in too large quantities ; care must be taken 
that it does not turn into assignats, and extin- 
guish capital by lowering the value of the cur- 
rency in which it may be discharged. But from 
the abuses of a system no argument can be 
drawn against its use. Because many drunk- 
ards perish by the undue use of ardent spirits, 
it does not follow that they are to be altogether 
proscribed in moderate quantities ; because the 
Esquimaux reel about from gorging themselves 
with wheaten bread, it does not follow that a 
general abstinence from loaves is to be pro- 
claimed. 

The advocates of the present monetary sys- 
tem maintain that the high rate of g. 
interest, amounting sometimes to TherisiBor 
seven and eight per cent., which *"**'^' *°^ 
always ensues on a monetary cri- j^^°g j^ ^l 
sis, is in reality owing not to any ingtowantoT 
deficiency in the circulating medi- capital, 
um, but to the supply of capital being at times, 
from accidental causes, within the demand. 
Two facts of universal notoriety and vast im- 
portance are decisive against this theory. The 
first is, that in the years 1818 and 1814, at the 
close of a war of twenty years* duration, and 
the borrowing of £600,000,000 during its con- 
tinuance, loans of little short of £50,000,000 in 
each year were obtained by Govern- i gt^t. of 
ment, the currency of England being Europe. 
£48,000,000, at £4 12*. per cent.* »789-l815. 
The second is, that in 1825 and 1848^ ^' ^' ^ ^"* 
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when the interest of money was, daring the 
monetarjr crises, from eight to ten per cent., it 
was reduced within a few months to four or fire 
per cent., the capital of the conntry having been 
diminished instead of being increased in the 
interim by the crash — in the first case by the 
accidental discovery and issning of £2,000,000 
of old notes by the Bank of England ; in the 
second, by a letter from the Prime Minister and 
Chancellor of the Ebccheqner, amounting to a 
suspension of cash payments. These instances 
decisively prove that the extremely high nte 
of interest which always ensnes in a monetary 
crisis, and is attended with efiects so distressing, 
is in no degree owing to any deficiency of capi- 
tal in proportion to the demand, but solefy to 
the monetary laws, which render bankere and 
money-lenders reluctant to lend from dread of 
being immediately compelled to exchange tlie 
Bums in which their loans are issued for gold, 
which is every day slipping out of their hands. 
It is confidently maintamed by the gold par- 
g ty, and has been argued with much 

Argamont of ability by their acknowledged head, 
thebulUoniau Lord Overstone, that no lasting re- 

th S***'«te ^^®^ would be experienced by the 
»y««in. establishment of a double curren- 
cy, partly convertible and partly not, because 
the inevitable eflfect of the issue of inconvertible 
paper would immediately be to drive the gold 
out of the country, and then either the same 
scarcity of currency which was formerly com- 
plained of would still be felt, or the specie would 
be wholly sent abroad, and the currency would 
become one issued on securities, or not convert- 
ible only. If £5,000,000 of inconvertible notes 
are issued, it is said £5,000,000 of sovereigns 
will be driven abroad, and the nation will ex- 
perience no relief, but merely witness the ex- 
change of a metallic for a paper currency. The 
only remedv for such a danger, it is alleged, is 
the establishment of a system which may com- 
pel a contraction of credit and of the currency 
when the exchanges become adverse, and thus' 
bring back the gold by a diminution of transac- 
tions and fall of prices. The answer to this ar- 
gument, which is so specious, and has been so 
ably stated that it has carried with it an entire 
generation, is threefold, and the whole merits of 
the question are involved in their consideration. 
In the first place, if the gold can only be re- 
]Q tained, when exchanges become ad- 
Anawerto verse, by strangling industry, starv- 
thls arga- ing the country, and so lowering the 
■™°^' prices of the produce of every species 
of industry, the remedy is woree than the ditease. 
Gold is a very good thing, and necessary for 
foreign exchanges, but it is not worth purchas- 
ing by the ruin of the country. In every one 
of the great monetaiy crises which have oc- 
curred every five or six years during the last 
thirty, from a hundred to a hundred and fifty 
millions sterling have been destroyed. Is the 
retention of gold worth purchasing at snch a 
price ? What is the use of it, if it can only be 
retained by making the capitalists rich and all 
other classes poor? In the next place, the ex- 
perience of Great Britain, during the French 
war, demonstrates that, by means of an ade- 
quate paper currency, not only can calamity be 
averted, but the highest degree of social pros- 
~"rity and national glory attained witiwut my 



gM; witness the years 1809 and 1810, when a 
guinea was selling for 28«. In the third place, 
U&e i^>prehension so strongly felt by the bullion 
party of the gold learing the countiy for any 
length of time, is entirely chimericsl What 
makes gold leave the oountzy is its bearing a 
higher price abroad than at home, and what 
occasions this is very rarely a redundant p^r 
circulation in the interior, but generally an ex- 
traordinary demand abroad, arising either from 
the necessities of foreign armies, the payment 
of foreign loans, a great importation of grain 
arising from deficient harvests, or a large in- 
crease of importations over exportations arising 
from great internal prosperi^. When the ex- 
traordinary demand for gold arising from any 
of tiiese causes has ceased in foreign countrie^ 
or the want of it is felt in this, gold will return 
to this, the centre of wealth and commerce, as 
certainly as the planets will revolve round the 



sun. 



To pat this domestic cnrrency on a proper 
footing, it is indispensable that it 
should be issued by Gavenumeniy and soeh^cv- 
Government onhf, and on the nation- nnej must 
al security, and that every banker be baaed on 
who chooses to deal in notes should ^^^ 
not be permitted to usurp the King's 
prerogative, and is^e uie current coin of the 
realm. There is very great danger, under such 
a system, of a currency getting into circalation 
which is at once redundant in point of amount, 
and unsafe in point of security. The currencj 
should be all issued by Grovemment, and Gov- 
ernment only, and the nation responsible for its 
value, as it is for the Three per Cents. No- 
thing would be easier than to establish snch s 
currency, and confine it vrithin the requisite 
limits. One obvious way of limiting it in point 
of amount, and giving it adequate efficacy in 
averting evil, would be to limit it in the ordi- 
nary case to half the amount of taxes annual!/ 
paid by the nation. Another, and a still better, 
to empower commissioners, for every million of 
bullion withdrawn from the Bank below a cer- 
tain standard, say £16,000,000, to issue an ad- 
ditional million of the inconvertible notes, to be 
di*awn in by being taken in payment (^ taxes 
without being reissued when the gold comes 
back. It belongs to practical men to derise the 
details of such a system ; but if honestly set 
about by men of capacity, nothing would be 
more easy of accomplishment. And it may 
safely be affirmed, that if the requisite change 
is not made, the nation will continue to be ris- 
ited every four or five years by periods of car 
lamity, which will destroy all the fruits of for- 
mer prosperi^ — ^like the nnfortunate culprits 
who, under the former inhuman system of mili- 
tary law, when sentenced to one thousand or 
fifteen hundred lashes, were brought out at sue- 
ceeeive times to receive their pumiskment by install- 
ments as soon as their wounds had been healed 
in the hospital. 

It has been already seen how powerfiill/ the 
monetary crises of 1835 and 1881 ]|, 
contributed to swell the public dis- sfltetof 
content and suffering, which at length ^ ^^ 
found vent in the Refprm revolution, ^^adng 
Not less important were the effects of tbe prot- 
the opposite set of causes in prodnc- periiy o( 
ing the feverish prosperity of 1835 ^^^ 
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and 1836, tenninatiD(t, as a natural conse- 
qnenoe, in the long-continaed depression from 
1837 to 1842. Several causes concurred, in the 
first of these years, in retaining the gold in the 
nation, and indncing a high though fleeting de- 
gree of social well-being. Four fine seasons in 
saccession had reduced to nothing the importa- 
tion of wheat, and rendered the countty, for 
the chief food of the people, self-supporting.* 
The effect of this, of course, was to stop alto- 
gether that drain of the precious metals, the 
most serious that can set in upon any country, 
which arises from the necessity of paying for 
large importations of food in gold and silver, 
frcod the disinclination of the raisers of it to 
take payment in any other form. At the same 
time, the reduced price of provisions increased 
the surplus available for other purchases in the 
hands of the middle and working classes so 
much as to communicate a fresh and very im- 
portant impulse both to foreign commerce and 
domestic manufactures. And all this occurred 
at the very time when, from the pacification, in 
part at least, of South America, the supplies 
of the precious metals from those regions were 
considerably increased ; and when the restored 
confidence of the nation in the stability of ex- 
isting things, by the rolling past of the Reform 
tempest, had renewed, after a dreary interval, 
the taste for comforts and luxuries, and inspired 
the raisers of them with sufficient trust in the 
fortunes of the country to undertake their pro- 
duction. 
The effect of these concurring causes ere long 
_ appeared, in the magnitude of the 
Growing reserve treasure in the possession o 
pttMipeiityor the Bank of England, the conse- 
iffls "** quent extension of its paper circula- 
tion, and the general rise in prices, 
and encouragement of speculation among the 
industrious classes over the whole country. 
The Funds in the latter part of 1384 rose to 91, 
and the Four per Cents in March stood at 104 
— ^a state of things which enabled the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer to carry through a bill re- 
ducing the interest on the latter stock to 3^ per 
cent., which was a very considerable saving to 
the nation, as the stock of that description 
amounted to £156,000,000. The dissentients 
were only 969, holding stock to the amount of 
£1,600,000; but Government, to pay off this 
sum, adopted the very questionable measure of 
maldng payment of that sum out of the " mon- 
eys, stocks, and exchequer bills held by them 
under the Somings Bank Acf — a step which did 
not in reality diminish the security of the hold- 
ers of money in those invaluable establishments, 
as the stock of those who dissented was placed 
in the names of the Commissioners in an ac- 
eonnt entitled " The Funds for the Banks of 
Savings ;** but it had an awkward appearance, 
and gave rise to various sinister reports as to 
the security of these establishments, which time 
has now, happily, completely dispelled. The 
trade, navigation, and revenue of the United 
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Kingdom erinced great elasticity toward the 
close of 1834, and during the whole d 1885 
and 1836, insomuch that that period may be 
reckoned with justice one of the most prosper- 
ous which the country had ever known. The 
revenue, as is always the case, rose in propor- 
tion, and, for the first time for many , . 
years, exhibited a flattering and grow- i^^jSu* ' 
ing increase, bringing oat an esti- soi,S99, ' 
mated surplus of income above ex- -^PP- ^ 
penditure, in 1886, of £1,815,000.** ^*^°* 

The effects of this extraordinaiy flood of 
prosperity, the result of the import- 14. 
ant change made upon the currency Joint-stock 
laws in 1884, by declaring Bank of «»«»*»• 
England notes a legal tender every where but 
at the Bank of England, already no- 
ticed," were very important, and are \^^{^ 
still felt in various branches of indus- 
try and social economy — money being abund- 
ant, and the terrors of the bankers of a run 
upon them for gold allayed by this great change. 
Advances were liberally made to carry on mer- 
cantile undertakings, and both railway and 
banking speculations exhibited a rapid increase. 
In the three vears ending with 1835 thirty-four 
joint-stock banks were established; and in 
1836 no less than fort^fwiT new ones were set 
up — making in all two hundred joint-stock 
banks, with six hundred and seventy branches, 
all founded since the jointHstock system had 
been established in 1826.t The issues of the 
country banks increased in a similar proportion. 
In the year 1836 they rose £1,500,000. Bail- 
way speculations underwent a similar increase* 
The number of bills for establishing new lines 
augmented from eleven in 1833 to tbir^-five in 
1836 and forty-two in 1887, and the capital ex- 
pended in them swelled from £2,312,000 in 
1834 to £22,874,000 in 1836.^ These four 
seasons in succession, at the same time, lower- 
ed the price of provisions to an unprecedented 
degree — ^from 555. 9</. in 1832, wheat fell to 
35«. 9</. in 1835. In a word, the perilous ten- 
dency of a circulation based entirely on the re- 
tention of gold, was, during these yean, une- 
quivocally evinced in a way directly the reverse 
of what had hitherto been experienced, but not 
less fatal ; for exchange during those years be- 
ing favorable, and the export of gold small, pa- 
per was issued in abundance, and speculation 
went on as wildly and extravagantly 9a it had 
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done ten yean before, tmchecked by the mem- 
ory of the terrible catastrophe in which it had 
then terminated. One class only, though the 
most important — the agricultural — was severely 
suffering ; the unprecedentedly low price of ev- 
ery kind of rural produce threatened, 
i«B*«oo^' if it lasted much longer, to involve 
them m total ruin.^ 
Amidst this general prosperity a calamitous 
Ij event occurred on the 16th October, 
Bvming of which filled the inhabitants of London 
tlM two with consternation. At six o'clock in 
Surliament '^® ©vening of that day a fire sudden- 
' ly broke out near the entrance of the 
two Houses, occasioned by the imprudent burn- 
ing of a large quantity of old records, which had 
overheated the flues which penetrated the build- 
ing, that frequent cause of conflagration in mod- 
em ediflces. Tae flames burned with such fury, 
and spread with such rapidity, that all attempts 
to check them were vain ; and the whole efforts 
of the fire-engines, which, on the first alarm, 
were hurried to the spot, were directed to pre- 
vent the conflagration spreading to the adjoining 
structures of Westminster Hall and the Speak- 
er's house. These were, with great difliculty, 
preserved from destruction, but both Houses of 
Parliament, and a great number of the ofiicial 
rooms connected with them, became the prey 
of the flames, and were utterly destroyed. The 
Painted Chamber, fraught with so many inter- 
esting recollections from the earliest period of 
the monarchy — the chapel of St. Stephen's, 
which carried the imagination back to the days 
of our Saxon kings — the splendid tapestry rep- 
resenting the Spanish Armada, were all de- 
stroyed. The lovers of the fine arts can hardly 
regret a devastation which has made room for 
the splendid structure which now adorns the 
same spot, and is destined to witness, it is to be 
hoped for many generations, the meetings of 
the Reformed House of Commons ; but those 
who are impressed with the reverence for an- 
tiquity will long lament the loss of a structure 
hallowed by the memories of eight centuries ; 
and there were not awanting those who thought 
this calamitous event was ominous of the fate 
of the empire, and that, as the old constitution 
had perished, it was fitting that the structure 
which had witnessed its growth should perish 
with it 
It was in the midst of this growing prosperity 
10. that Sir R. Peel, in ol^dience to his sov- 
Tbe new ereign's command, assumed the reins 
Cabinet Qf office, and attempted the arduous 
task of forming an Administration, and con- 
ducting the Government in ths face of a de- 
cided majority in the House of Commons and 
the urban constituencies. It was at first said 
by the Liberals that he would not succeed in 
even forming a Cabinet, and that the King, aft- 
er his ill-judged attempt to form a new Admin- 
istration, would be forced to go back to the old 
one. In this hope, however, they were disap- 
pointed, for, soon after Sir Robert's return, the 
new Ministry appeared in the Gazette, and Par- 
_ ta tamA li*naent was dissolved by proclama- 
J~; Q^' tion. The first step of Sir R. Peel 
was to open a negotiation with 
Lord Stanley and Sir James Graham, as their 
secession from the late Administration led to 
the hope that they might, without a compro- 



mise of principle^ join the present. But thou^ 
both these statesmen expressed themselves m 
courteous terms toward the new Minister, and 
decfared their readiness to give him a fair trial, 
they were not prepared, at present, at least, to 
join his Cabinet, from a fear that their motives 
for so doing would be liable to misconstruction. 
The consequence was that Sir Robert was thrown 
back upon the old Tory party exclusively, and a 
Cabinet was formed, containing such an amount 
of talent and eminence as would , ^ . 

in former days have insured sta- LUe^SirflL 
bility, but could hardly be said to Ped,ii. IM; 
promise' it in the altered state of ^^- ^<|- 
the constitution under the Reform ll^'ti M^t 
Bill.»* M«.iu». 

Previous to entering on the labors of office, 
Sir R. Peel addressed an important 
letter to the electors of Tamworth, str Robert 
which was in effect a manifesto to Peel's ad- 
the whole middle classes of the em- J***"*JJ' 
pire. It was in the highest dei^ree x^raih. 
moderate and conciliatory ; disclium- 
ed all intention to interfere with the constitu- 
tion as established by the Reform Bill, but de- 
clared his willingness to reform ail real abuses, 
and listen to all well-founded grounds of com- 
plaint. He said : ^* With rega^ to the Reform 
Bill itself, I accept it as a ./&ia/ and irrevocaUe 
settUtnetit of a ffreiU constitulional question ; a set- 
tlement which no friend to the peace and wel- 
fare of the country would attempt to distarbi 
either by direct or insidious means. I will car- 
ry out its intentions, supposing those to implj 
a careful review of old institutions, undertaken 
in a friendly spirit, and with a purpose of im- 
provement. I enter npon the arduous duties 
assigned to me with the deepest sense of the 

* Sib R. PBBL*8 GoVBRNMBNT ▲• riNALLT abbahoba. 
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responsilyilitj they invohre, with great distnist 
of my own qualifications for their adequate dis- 
charge, but, at the same time, with a resolution 
to peneyere, which nothing could inspire but 
the strong impulse of public dutj, the conscious- 
ness of upright mottles, and the firm belief that 
the people of this country will so far maintain 
the prerogative of the King as to give to the 
Ministers of his choice, not implicit confidence, 
bat a fnr trial." There can be no doubt, from 
his tfubaequent conduct, that Sir R. Peel was per- 
1 Sir R. Peel's f^Bctly sincere in these observations, 
Addreas, Ann. and as little that he was thorough- 
R«g. 1885,4,6. |j^g0,i The constitution having, 

after a violent struggle well-nigh attended wiSi 
fatal consequences, been settled on a new basis, 
nothing could have been more perilous and in- 
judicious than to attempt to alter it, either di- 
rectly or indirectly. The only wisdom was to 
let it get its full swing, and work out its natural 
and inevitable results. *' The people," says Har- 
rington, ** can not see, but they ccmfeeL" 

It was seriously apprehended by many per- 
18, sons who knew the strength of the re- 
PeweaMe form passion which had got posses- 
™*nn«' *n sion of the country, that the restora- 
etMjace wL **®™ ^ power of a Tory Government 
Tcc^i-ved in would lead to serious disturbances, 
the conn- and those who were aware of the 
^* length which matters had gone be- 

fore the Beform Bill was passed, were not a 
little fearful that the displaced Mimstry might 
attempt to regain office, as they had carried the 
bill, by actual force. These apprehensions, how- 
ever, proved happily fallacious, and the event 
showed that the change which had been made, 
by giving the middle class in towns, where most 
danger was to be apprehended, the command 
of the country, had greatly lessened the risk of 
popular insurrection. The country remained 
perfectly quiet when the change was announced ; 
conscious of their strength, the Liberals con- 
tinned peaceable. The usual weapons of party 
warfare, indeed, were employed unsparingly, 
though without generally rousing the people to 
any dangerous excesses. The Liberals loudly 
declaimra that the reign of the boroughmongers 
and the Peers was about to return ; that the 
Beform Bill, if not expressly abrogated, would 
be virtually repealed; and that the new-bom 
liberties of the people would be sacrificed at the 
shrine of a rapacious oligarchy, to whose resto* 
ration to power this was the first step. One 
leading journal said, evidently on the informal 
tion of a Cabinet Minister, *'The Queen has 
done it all ;" an assertion soon found to have 
been erroneous, as the cause of it was Uie re- 
sentment felt by his Majesty at the coercions 
put on him at the passing of the Beform Bill. 
The few journals who supported the Tory side 
answered, that these imputations were entirely 
unfounded ; that no infringement on the Beform 
Bill, either express or implied, was intended, 
and that the manifesto of Sir Bobert Peel proved 
that more real reformation of abuses was to be 
expected from his Administration than fh)m that 
which the public indignation had so 
]^"°i;0?^' recently chased Arom power.* These 
57 : boabto^ apprehensions were natural on both 
dw, UL 190, sides, and such as might have been 
«i omSia expected under the circumstances ; 
u. aw, wu. ^^^ had the real views of Sir B. Peel 



been known, his advent to power would have 
been hailed by the Liberals with more joy than 
that of any of their chiefs who carried the Be- 
form Bill. 

The elections took place in the middle of 
January, and it was from them that ]g 
the Liberals first obtained decisive Remit of the 
evidence that a great difference of dections in 
opinion as to their qualifications to ^°8^^^- 
cany on the Government had arisen in the 
cotmtry. Li the metropolis, indeed, in which, 
according to custom, the first trials of strength 
occtirred, the Conservatives were eminently un- 
successful. Every one of the twenty members 
were returned in the Beform interest But it 
was far otherwise in the counties, and many of 
the great towns of England: in them a large 
intermixture of Tories was returned. Halifax, 
York, and Leeds returned each one Conserva- 
tive candidate — ^in the last he was at the head 
of the poll. Bristol returned two Conservative 
members, as did Newcastle, Exeter, Hull, and 
Warrington. Liverpool returned Lord Sandon, 
a moderate Tory, as one of its members, and 
though Sir Howard Douglas, the other candi- 
date on that interest, was defeated by Mr. 
Ewart, a Liberal, he polled seven hundred more 
votes than he had done on the last occasion. 
In Lancashire and Hampshire both the Liberal 
candidates were defeated by the Conservative. 
On the other hand, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Bolton, Sheffield, Preston, and most of the 
manufacturing towns, returned Liberals. In a 
word, contraiT to general expectation, and to 
the no small oismay of the 'Whigs, who had an- 
ticipated a perpetual lease of power from the 
Beform Bill, a small majority of the five hun- 
dred English members was returned in the Tory 
interest — ^an astonishing fact, considering how 
lately the countiy had been shaken to its foun- 
dations by the Beform tempest, and eminently 
instructive as to the strength of the religious, loy- 
al, and orderly feelings which char- 
acterised a large portion of the En- isJ5'i4 ]f; 
glish people.^ * ' 

It ^9s otherwise in Ireland and Scotland, 
however, where the Beform Bill had 20. 
worked an entire revolution, and the KetvrDs in 
class in whom political power had Scotland.' 
been formerly too exclusively vested was entire- 
ly stripped of it. The whole burghs of Scotland, 
twenty in number, returned Liberal members : 
in the counties, five were gained by the Tories 
where they had formerly failed, and three by 
the Whigs where on the last occasion they had 
been defeated; and Glasgow, which had for- 
merly returned a Conservative (Mr. J. Ewing) 
and a Liberal, now returned two Liberals. 
The electors of Boxburghshire, who had given 
a signal proof of their fitness to exercise the 
electoral rights by hissing the djdng Sir Walter 
Scott when he ventured to express an opinion 
adverse to them on the Beform Bill, again gave 
a striking proof of their incapability to bear its 
excitements on occasion of this election. Seri- 
ous disturbances took place at Jedburgh, the 
county town, when Lord John Scott, the T017 
candidate, made his appearance, and numbers 
of the electors were struck by the mob. But 
this was nothing compared with what occurred 
at Hawick, one of the polling places for the 
same county. From the vexy first, symptoms 
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<»f yerj lerions riot manifested themBel^et in 
that town ; and in ipite of the Btrennons efforts 
of the sheriff of the county and a nnmerous 
body of justices of peace, and a large body of 
constables, who were in attendance, the most 
dreadful acts of violence took place. The voters 
who came up to vote for Lord John were spit 
npon, pelted with stones, and severely struck, 
and in some cases thrown into the Slitridge 
stream which runs throu^ the town, and sub- 
jected to the most shocking indignities, which 
the jndfles who afterward tried the case of the 
rioters declared ** to be wor§e than death itself** 
The Riot Act was twice read by the sheriff, and 
traoqnillity was only restored, on the second 
night of the rioting, by the entry of a troop of 
dragoons whom the Icnd-lientenant summoned 
np from Edinburgh. The ringleaders in the 
disturbances were afterward tried in the Jus> 
ticiaiy Court and severely punished, 

1^5'''(?7f' ^y eighteen months' aud two years' 

' ' imprisonment.^ 

Hie Irish elections, however, turned the scale 

SI. against the new Ministry. It soon 

Irish eleo- i^peared that a compact, express or 

^**"ciion of *™P^®*^ ^*^ hb&a made between the 
£°Serals English Liberals and the Irish Cath- 
•ndCatho- olitt, for the purpose of subverting 
lie« tliara. the Government of Sir R. Peel, and 
that the iriiole influence of the Bomish priest- 
hood, with O'Connell at their head, was to be 
exerted by the most unscrupulous means against 
them. The agitators went round as rapidly as a 
wheel of well-drilled troops on a reriew. No- 
thing more was heard of the *' base, bloody, and 
brutal Whigs." On the hustings at Dublin, Mr. 
O'Connell said: ''I am still for the repeal — 
rink or swim, live or die, I am for the repeal. 
And here I proclaim, by every thing sacred, to 
those who are most opposed to me, that / am 
reatjb/ to oonatr with thean, and make with them 
the transition not only free from danger, but 
perfectly safe." Lists of the candidates to be 
supported by the coalition of Liberals and Cath- 
olics were published, and they were eveiy where 
supported, and their opponents resisted, by the 
whole strength, physical and spiritual, of that 
formidable coalition. The voters were collected 
in their chapels by the priests, and led forth to 
the poll under threats of being refused all the 
rites, and visited with all the punishments, of 
the Church, if they failed to vote for the O'Con- 
nell candidate. Every one who voted for the 
opposite candidate was threatened with instant 
death. The Knight of Kerry, having started as 
candidate for the county of the same name, 
which he had represented for thirty years in 
Parliament, was immediately assailed, in the 
most violent manner, by O'Connell, though he 
had spent his life in restraining Ae impetuosity 
of the Orangemen. *'£Very one," said he, 
''who dares to vote for the Knight of Kerry, 
shall have a death's-head and cross-bones paint- 
ed on his door." Though supported by nearly 
all the property, intelligence, and respectabili^ 
of the county, he was defeated by the priesthood. 
Of a candidate for New Ross, who refosed to en- 
list under his banner, O'Connell said, *' Who- 
ever shall support him, his shop shall be desert- 
ed—no man shall pass his threshold — let no man 
deal with him — ^let no woman speak to him — 
Jet the children laugh him to scorn." Mr. 



Shell, another Catholic leader, said, ''If any 
Catholic should vote for him (the Protestant 
candidate), I will supplicate the throne of the 
Almighty that he may be shown mercy in the 
next world, but I ask no merofjor Urn in cAts.* 
O'Connell's principles were repeal of the Union, 
triennial poo-liaments, universal suffirage, and 
vote by ballot ; yet he received the votes of the 
family and retainers of the late Lord-Chancellor 
of Irdand. The coalition was eveiy where con- 
spicuous, and with such success were its efforts 
carried out by the well-drilled and oi^ganized 
priesthood, that a decided preponderance of the 
members returned was in the Liberal interest ; 
and no room remained for doubt that by their 
means the majority in Great Britain for Sir 
R. Peel would be overcome, and a majority, 
though a veiy slight one, obtained i xnn. Reg. 
for the Liberals in the united Par- 18S5, 15, if>i 
liament.' Mart.ii.ao9. 

Parliament met on the 19th Februaiy, and 
the first thing of course done was ^^ 
to proceed to the election of a Btriflioaaii 
Speaker. Upon this question, by ttaeehoieaors 
common consent, the parties agreed vl^f^^^.s^ 
to make trial of their strcngUi. '•*-"»i™- 
Lord Francis Egerton, one of 2ie memben for 
Lancashire, moved that Sir C. Manners Sutton, 
who for eighteen years had filled the chair with 
the unanimous approbation of all parties in the 
House, should be re-elected; and the motion 
was seconded by Sir C. BurrelL On the other 
hand, Mr. Denison, one of the members for Sur- 
rey, proposed Mr. Abercromby, a gentleman of 
talents at the bar, and strongly supported by the 
Devonshiro family, of which he had long been 
the confidential adviser; and he was seconded 
by Mr. Orde. The division was looked to with 
mat anxiety by all parties, as it was well un- 
derstood that it would be decisive of the fate of 
the Ministry by testing the comparative strength 
of parties in the new House. After a long de- 
bate, in which, as usual on such occasions, every 
topic was touched on except that really in the 
mmds of the speakers, the division took place in 
the fullest House on record, thero being 626 
members present. It diowed a minority of ten 
votes for Mr. Abercromby, the numbers being 
816 to 806. This division was by fiir the most 
important of any which had taken place since 
the passing of the Reform Bill, and it bronght 
out in clear colors the real and lasting effinrts 
of that measun. Of the English members, a 
great majori^ of tiie county representatives 
voted for Sir Charles Sutton, and a minority of 
28 supported him, including the boronsh mem- 
bers ; and of the Scotch, 81 voted for Mr. Aber- 
cromby, and 18 for the Ute Speaker, still leav- 
ing a majority of 10 for Sir C. Sutton. But the 
Irish members at once cast the balance the other 
way ; for 61 voted for Mr. Abercromby, and only 
41 for Sir C. Sutton, leaving the latter, npon the 
whole, in a minority of ten votes. Two things 
were erident from this memorable division, in 
which the future of England for the next half- 
centuiy was dearlj' foreshadowed. The first 
was, that the Ministry was entirely, on party 
questions, at the merey of the Irbh CathoUc 
members; the second, that the counter mem- 
bers of the whole empire were o«i<- a p^. Deb. 
voted htf the borotiffh,* in the propor- xxtL i : An. 
tion of B6 to 20, and that a large R«ffl8Ut»- 
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mgaritf of the former had declared for the Con- 

eerratiTe side.* 

U was at first thought that Sir R. Peel would 

9^ resign on this defeat; but being 

DtTiaioii on deeply impressed with Uie respons- 

^ ^^^^'^A ibili^ of bis situation, and the duty 
Yfh, M, 18». ^ijjgj^ |j^ ^^^ ^ ^jj^ Sovereign 

who had appealed to him in his distress, he re- 
solved to persevere, and not to retire till, on 
some vital question of ministerial policv, a ma^ 
joritj of the House of Commons declared against 
him. On the 24th Febmaiy, the House met for 
the dispatch of business, and the Speech from 
the Throne, after lamenting the destruction of 
the two Houses by fire, congratulated the coun- 
try on the commercial prosperity which was nni- 
vmal, but ** deeply laments that the agricultu- 
ral interest continues -in a state of deep de- 
pression. I recommend to your consideration 
whether it may not be in your power, after pn>> 
viding fbr the exigencies of the public service, 
and consistently with the steadfast maintenance 
of the public credit^ to devise a method for mit- 
igating the pressure of those local charges which 
l^ar heavily on the owners and occupiers of 
land, and for distributins the burden of them 
more equally over other descriptions of proper- 
ty." The Address, which was moved in the 
Commons by Lord Sandon, was as usual an echo 
of tbe Speech ; but when it was brought forward, 
an amendment was moved by Lord Morpeth, 
which obviously put the very existence of the 
Ministry at stue. It was cautiously worded, 
and contained no declaration of want of confi- 
dence in the Ministry; but expressed a hope 
that municipal corporations would be placed un- 
der vigilant popular control, that the undoubted 
grievances of Dissenters would be considered, 
abuses in the Church of England and Ireland 
removed, and lamented the dissolution of Par- 
liament as an unnecessary measure, by which 
the progress of these and other reforms had been 
interrupted and endangered. This amendment, 
which foreshadowed the future policy of the Op- 
position, and contained a direct censure upon 
Ministers for dissolving Parliament, gave rise to 
a long and animated debate, which lasted four 
nights, but terminated in another triumph of the 
Liberals, the numbers being 809 to 802, leaving 
a majority of sbteh against the Ministers. This 
majori^, like the former, was entirely made up 
of the Irish Roman Catholic votes ; for of the 
English members who voted, a majority of 82 
was in fisvor of Sir R. Peel ; of the English and 
Scotch taken together, the majority was still 16 ; 
but the balance was cast the other way by the 
1 ^QQ n^^ Irish, for there were 59 against him, 
1835, 64-w ; and only 86 in his favor.^ Such was 
Pari. Dsb. the gratitude which the Romish cler- 
gy and members evinced to the man 
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who had endangered his own political character 
to open to them the doors of Parliament! 

When the Address, thus amended, was pre- 
sented to the King, his Majesty re- 
plied: " I learn with regret that you Kjngi,^ 
do not concur with me in the policy eeptionoT 
of the appeal which I have recently tbeAddroM 
made to the sense of my people. I JJ ■™«nd^ 
never have exercised, and never will 
exercise any of the prerogatives which I hold, 
except for the single purpose of promoting the 
great end for which they are intrusted to me—' 
Uie public good ; and I confidently trust that no 
measure conducive to the general interests will 
he endangered or interrupted in its progress by 
the opportunity I have afforded to my faithful and 
loyal subjects of expressing their 
opinion through the choice of their igsjf °of ^'i 
representatives in Parliament."^ * ' 

Notwithstanding this second defeat, the Prime 
Minister still held on, alleging that _ 
no vital point involving the general Exasperation 
policy of Government bad yet come of the Whiga 
on for discussion. The Opposition •* ^ir R. Peel 
leaders were much chagrined by "** rwifnlng. 
this unexpected obstacle to their hopes, and 
very warm discussions took place in Parliament 
on reports which were eagerly circulated and 
credulously believed, in regard to alleged un- 
constitutional measures contemplated by the 
Government. On 2d March, Lord John ^ 
Russell noticed two of these reports in ''*'^'^'' 
Parliament ; the first being, that Parliament was 
to be again dissolved ; the second, that if this 
became necessary before the Mutiny Act was 
passed, the army would be kept up in the mean 
time on the sole responsibility of Ministers ; and 
at the same time he gave notice that he intended 
to bring forward the Irish Appropriation ques- 
tion, and that of Municipal Reform. Sir R. 
Peel's answer was frank and explicit. He said 
that he had never contemplated a dissolution 
of Parliament, or a keeping up of the army by 
the prerogative alone; that he was anxious thai 
the Irish Commission should prosecute its labors, 
and that Government would bring in a bill on 
the subject, adhering strictly to the principle 
that ecclesiastical property should be reser^'ed 
for ecclesiastical purposes ; and that they would 
be prepared to remedy all real abuses in corpo- 
rations when the report of the commbsioners 
appointed for Uieir investigation was received. 
These were mere skirmishes, which were the 
precursors of the battle ; but they indi- a pari. Deb. 
cated not obscurely where the weight xxvt. 419, 
of the attack was to be directed.* 471-473. 

The extreme distress of the agricultural inter- 
ests in this year, when wheat fell 30, 
to 39s. 6<L the quarter, induced the Motion for rs- 
Marqness of Chandos to bring for- P«^ «/'*»• 
ward a motion for the repeal of the "*""^ **^- 
malt-tax ; a project which has always been a fa- 
vorite one with the agricultural interest, though 
it may well be doubted whether, even if entirely 
conceded, it would yield the benefit to them 
which thcnr seem to suppose. Sir R. Peel j^ia^)|7, 
resisted the proposal^ upon the ground 
that, however desirable it might be to give relief 
to the agricultural interest in that way, tbe state 
of the revenue would not admit of it. Lord Al- 
thorpe had stoted the probable surplus, after 
taking into view the reduced taxation this ycuTi 
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At £250,000 ; the malt-tax proposed to be re- 
pealed brought in £4,8 12,000 last year. In other 
words, the redaction wonld leare the exchequer 
in a deficiency of £4,662,000. This statement 
was decisive, for every one saw that the inevita- 
ble result of going into the repeal woald be the 
dire alternative of a property-tax. Sir R. Peel's 
words were : " My prophecy is, that if yon re- 
peal this tax yon wiU make an income tax nec- 
essary ; to that, be assored, you must come at 
last, if yon repeal the malt-tax. Yon will lay 
your taxes on articles of general consumption, 
on tobacco, on spirits, on wine, and you will 
meet with such a storm that will make you has- 
tily recede from your first advances toward a 
substitute. To a property-tax, then, you must 
come; and I congratulate you, gentlemen of 
the landed interest, on finding yourselves re- 
lieved from the pressure of the malt-tax, and 
falling on a good comfortable property-tax, with 
a proposal, probably, for a graduated scale. And 
you who represent the heavy land of thU coun- 
try — the clay soils, the soils unfit for barley — I 
felicitate you on the prospect which lies before 
you. If you think the substitute will be advan- 
tageous to your interests, be it so ; but do not, 
when hereafter you discover your mistake, do 
not lay the blame upon those who offered yon a 
timely warning, and cautioned you against ex- 
changing the light pressure of a malt duty for 
THE soouBOB OF A pROFBBTT-TAX.'* The Lib- 
erals and Ministerialists accordingly joined to 
resist the motion, which was thrown 

138 ; Pari, bers being 860 to 192. This was very 

peb. xxvL nearly in the proportion of the bor- 

^ ^^ ough to the county members in the 

whole House.^ 

Sir R. Peel stated a very remarkable thing, 

„ in the course of this debate, in re- 

Or«at di'mina- S^^^ ^ ^^® diminished consump- 
tion in the tion of beer in the country, oom- 
MnaompUoB pared with what it had been a cen- 
^^ "**"• turjr before. " In the year 1 722, " 

said he, ''the population of the country (En- 
gland) amounted to about 6,000,000, and the 
beer consumed, as stated in the returns, was 
nearly the same, being about 6,000,000 barrels 2 
so that a barrel of beer was consumed by each 
person. In 1883 the population amounted to 
14,000,000 and yet the annual consumption for 
the last three years preceding the repeal of the 
Beer Act was only 8,200,000 barrels, being little 
more than half a barrel to each person. This 
great diminution is to be ascribed chiefly to the 
increased consumption of other articles, espe- 
cially tea, spirits, and coffee. The first has in- 
creased, since 1722, from 870,000 pounds, or an 
ounce to each person, to 81,829,000 pounds, or 
2^ pounds to each person; the second from 
8,000,000 gallons, or half a gallon to each, in 
1722, to 12,820,000, or nearly a whole gallon, 
in 1888 ; the third from 262,000 pounds in 1 722, 
or \ of an ounce to each person, to 20,691,000 
pounds, or \\ pounds to each person.'* These 
figures, which may be entirely relied on, com- 
ing from such a quarter, are'veiy remaricable, 
and go far to account for the great diminution 
in the consumption of beer, by indicating a 
change in the national tastes. When it is rec- 
ollected, however, how strong is the general pre- 
dilection of the working classes for beer, and 



how necessary it is to reemit the stiengtih of 
those who are worn-out by incessant tou, it is 
evident that it does not explain it altogether ; 
and that much was, at the same time, owing to 
the fall of wages, in all classes, especially the 
agricultural, which had followed the contraction 
of the currency in 1819. And that it was this 
contraction, joined to the fact of three fine har- 
vests having been reaped in sncoession, whidi 
was the real cause of toe depressed price of ag- 
ricultural produce, and not the malt-tax, is 
proved by the fact, also mentioned by Sir B. 
Peel, that the price of barley, heavily taxed, was 
then higher in reference to that of 
wheat than it had ever been known be- xxtl?^' 
fore — a fact which decisively demon- 760; Ann. 
strated that the fall was owing to some R^- ii^ 
extraneous cause common to both.' ^'^* 

A striking proof was soon afforded of the 
strength and blindness of the spirit of jg. 
party which had now got possession Debate on 
of the Legislature, in the opposition Lord Loo- 
made to the appointment of the Mar- **5omI^* 
quess of Londonderry to the sitna- j^ntu 
tion of embassador at St Petersburg, emba^Mior 
which, though not as yet formally {JL^J;Z*" 
made out, had been officially an- '^''^^*^- 
nounced by Government. This was strongly ob- 
jected to by Mr. Shell and Mr. Cutlar Feigns- 
son in the House of Commons, mainly upon the 
ground that he had said the Poles were rebel- 
lious subjects of Russia, and that having our- 
selves violated the treaty of Vienna by parti- 
tioning the kingdom of the Netherlands, we bad 
no right to complain of the Emperor of Bnssia 
having done the same by depriving the Poles 
of the constitution provided for them by the 
same treaty. Sir R. Peel made a ieeble de- 
fense, resting chiefly on the well-known military 
and diplomatic services of the gallant Marquess, 
and the danger of the House of Commons in- 
terfering in one of the most important parts of • 
the King's prerogative, the choice of embassa- 
dors. Lord Stanley exprrased opinions similar 
to the mover, adding a hope that Ministers would 
even at the eleventh hour cancel the appoint- 
ment. As the appointment had not been made 
out, the motion was withdrawn ; but as soon as 
the Marquess read the debate in the papers of 
the following day, he, with his usual .^^^^ j 
disinterested manliness, relieved the isss, is? 
Government of all embarrassment on iss :' Pui. 
the subject by resigning the appoint- Sf-^S^' 
ment.> **' 

The Marquess of Londonderry said, in an- 
nouncing this in the House of Peers : 
" Having but one object, and that ^^ Londoo- 
is to serve the King honestly, and derry^sebiTai- 
to the best of my ability, were I to row dediDa- 
depart from this country, after what ^^^^ 
has passed in the House of Com- 
mons, I shoidd feel myself, as a representative 
of his Migesty, placed in a new, false, and im- 
proper position. My efficiency wonld be im- 
paired, and it would be impossible for me to fill 
the office to which I have been called with proper 
dignity or effect. Upon these grounds, I have 
now to announce that no consideration will m- 
duce me to accept the office which his Mi^esty 
has been graciously pleased to confer upon me." 
The Duke of Wellington said : '* I r§commeukd 
that my noble friend should be appointed em- 
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boasadoT at St. Petenbnrg; and I did bo, found- 
ing on my knowledge of my noble friend for 
many yean past, on Uie great and important mil- 
itaiy services, and on the fitness he has proved 
himself possessed of for diplomatic daties in the 
variooB offices he has filled for many years, par- 
ticularly at the Court of Vienna, from which he 
retumed with the strongest marks of the appro- 
bation of the Secretary of State. Being a mili- 
taiy officer of high rank in this country, and of 
high r^ntation in the Russian army, he was pe- 
culiarly fitted for that employment^*' This was 
said with the Duke of Wellington's usual intre- 
pidinr and manliness of character, and a soldier 
could not have said less of an officer who had 
bled with the heroic Russian Guard on the field 
of Culm, and, by his ceaseless efforts to bring 
up Bemadotte and the Swedes, had mainly con- 
1 Hiat. of tributed to the victory of Leipsic* 
Europe, e. But he might have added, that, of all 
Uxxl. ^ 48. meQ in existence, he was the one 
whom the friends of Poland should least have 
objected to for such an appointment ; for ho was 
the representative and inheritor of the policy of 
the statesman who had, by his single efforts, pre- 
served a remnant of Polish nationality at the 
Congress of Vienna, when deserted by all the 
world ; and who, while the Liberals of Europe 
bad given them nothing but empty words tend- 
ing to insurrection and wretchedness, had con- 
ferred upon them substantial deeds, the springs 
s Part Deb ^^ ^o&sd prosperity, and won for them 
zzvi. 1004-1 ^ constitution which had conferred 
1007 ; ABO. a period of felicity unparalleled in 
?J?'i!S^ ^o long annals of Sarmatian suffer- 
'^•'^- ing.« 
On the ITUi March, Sir R. Peel introduced a 
^ bill to relieve Dissenters from the 
Sir Robert hardship under which they alleged 
Pieei'a reme- they labored, of being obliged to 
dial mesa- celebrate their marriages according 
"'^ to the form of the Church of En- 

gland; and to efiect this by proposing two 
ceremonies— one a civil and the other a relig- 
ious ceremony — and to leave the last to be cele- 
brated according to the forms of the church to 
which the iMurties belonged. The Dissenters 
approved of this bill, but it fell to the ground 
in consequence of the change of Ministiy which 
so soon after ensoed, and the matter was set- 
tled in the next session by an act passed under 
the succeeding Government. Sir Robert intro- 
duced a measure for the commutation of tithes, 
calculated to facilitate that most desirable ob- 
ject. All the committees of the preceding year 
were reappointed, which had for their object 
the removal of abuses of any kind. Several 
remedial measures were also brought forward ; 
in particular, one was introduced for the better 
discipline of the Church of England, which pro- 
posed the equalisation of certain great church 
incomes, and the creation of two new bishop- 
rics—those of Ripon and Manchester. Minis- 
ters were defeated on a motion for an address 
to Uie King, praying him to grant a charter to 
the University of London, authorizing them to 
-fc. ri^ giv© degrees, by a majority of 246 to 
^[]^-JJ?' 186.* But notwithstanding this check, 
S79, 901'; which was not considered to be on a 
Ann. lUw. party question, the Administration, 
iS^iitt ' iind especially the Premier, were rap- 

190-19O. .J, f, ,•' VI- ^ *• - • 

idly nsing m public estimation, in- 



somuch that Sir B. Peel challenged the Op- 
position to bring forward a distinct motion of 
want of confidence, which Lord John Bussell 
declined. 

The skillful leader of the Whij^ knew well 
the reasons he had for declining this 3) . 
challenge : he was preparing a de- The widgs 
cisive struggle on much more favor- •^'«ck Mov- 
able ground — that of the Irish JSJ^r^JJ**"^ 
Church question. That establish- Chttrcbqaes- 
ment presented ijaany salient points tion. 
open to attack, in consequence of the very prin- 
ciple on which it was rooted. That principle 
was that of a Missiosabt Chubch. It was 
never based on the principle of being called for 
by the present wants of the population ; what it 
looked to was their yitfurs spiritual necessities. 
It was founded on the same reasons which 
prompt the building of churches in a densely- 
peopled locality, the running of roads through 
an uncultivated district, of drains through a 
desert morass. The principle was philanthrop- 
ic, often in its application wise ; but it proceed- 
ed on one postulate, wibich, unfortunately, was 
here awanting, viz., that the people will embrace 
the faiih intended for them. This was so far 
from having hitherto been the case, that the re- 
verse was the fact. Either from the natural 
disinclination of the excitable Celtic population 
for any creed which did not appeal to the im- 
agination, the senses, or the fears of the people, 
or from the Protestant faith being not adapted 
to a race of men in their infant state of civili- 
zation, not only had the Church of England 
made little progress in the making of proselytes, 
but the Romish Church was daily encroaching 
on its domain. Over the whole countxy the 
Catholics were then to the Protestants as four, 
in some parts of it as twenty, to one. Any 
measure, therefore, which went to correct this 
great inequality between the possessors of church 
property and the members of their flocks, was 
sure to enlist in its support not only the whole 
Irish members returned in the Catholic interest, 
who were upward of forty, but the greater part 
of that still more numerous body in Great Brit- 
ain who looked upon the comparative number 
of the members of different religions persua- 
sions as the only just and solid ground for the 
distribution of ecdesiastical property. 

The decisive question came on on the 80th 
March. On the evening of that day, 33, 
Lord John Russell moved " that the Lord John 
House do resolve itself into a com- Rn»»«U'» 
mittee of the whole House, to con- SJaing ttw 
sider the temporalities of the Church iriiih 
of Ireland, with the view of applying Church, 
any surplus of the revenues not re- **■"** **• 
quired for the spiritual care of its members to 
the general education of all classes of the peo- 
ple, without distinction of relidons persuasion." 
Hiis motion was most skillfuUy devised by the 
able leader of the Opposition for the object in 
view. It merely assumed indirectly, without 
expressing it, a power in the Legpslature to deal 
wi&i Irish Church property — a principle which 
he knew Sir R Peel could not concede, but 
which, nevertheless, would command the sup- 
port of all the parties, and sections of parties, 
which might be expected to coalesce against his 
Administration. The Irish Catholics, ascer- 
tained by experience to hold the balance in the 
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House of Commons in their hands, were sure 
to give it their unanimous and zealous support ; 
the Dissenters would join their ranks from hos- 
tility to the common enemy, the Church of En- 
gland ; the Radicals, from enmity to any Gov- 
ernment, and a desire to get in the point of the 
revolutionary wedge into the yreakest part of 
our national institutions. Thus, from different 
motives, all classes of the Opposition might be 
expected to join in support of this motion, and 
the great problem which ambition is ever ready 
t TWmhbi. ^ solve in representative states was 
d^?LiA of solved, viz., to find a question upon 
Peel, Ii.si8; which parties the most at variance 
Ann. R^. can unite without compromising 
1685,172. their own consistency.* 

On the part of the motion, it was urged by 
33^ Lord John Russell, Mr. SheU, and 
Argument in Lord Howick : '* Fully admitting 
ftror of the that an establishment tends to pro- 
moUon. iQQ^ religion, to maintain good or- 
der, and that it is agreeable to a majority of the 
people in this part of the empire, it is yet ap- 
parent that it .can deserve this high character 
only so long as it really fulfills these objects. 
'The authority of a church,' says Paley, 'is 
founded upon its utility ; and whenever, upon 
this principle, we deliberate concerning the 
form, propriety, or comparative excellency of 
different establishments, the single view under 
which we ought to consider them, is the pres- 
ervation and comqinnication of religious knowl- 
edge. Ev^ry other idea, and every other end, 
which have been mixed up with this, as the 
making the Church an engine or even ally of 
the State, converting it into the means of 
stren^hening or diffusing influence, or regard- 
ing it as a support of regal in opposition to pop- 
ular forms of government, have served only to 
debase the institution, and to introduce into, it 
numerous corruptions and abuses.' This being 
the avowed object of ecclesiastical estabUsh- 
ments, how far has the Church of Ireland come 
up to that standard ? It is immensely rich ; 
ivhat use does it make of its riches ? In the 
bednning of the last century its revenues were 
under £110,000 a year ; they are now £791,721, 
or in round numbers £800,000. While this 
enormous increase has been taking place, has 
there been a corresponding augmentation in the 
number of conversions to the Protestant faith, 
or has the activity and zeal of the clergy been 
such as to warrant the continuance of this large 
revenue ? So far from thii being the case, the 
fact has been, in many instances, just the re- 
verse; the established clergy have considered 
themselves as a great political body rather tiian 
a set of religious teachers, and, in consequence, 
the number of Protestants, so far from having 
increased with the growth of the establishment, 
has diminished. 

*'In the county of Kilkenny, in 1731, there 
3. were 1055 Protestants ; now there are 

Continued. ^^^7 ^*^* 1° Armagh, at the same 
period, the Protestants were 8 to 1 ; 
now they are 1 to 8. In Kerry the proportion 
of Catholics is still greater. The whole Prot- 
estants of Ireland do not, in all probability, ex- 
ceed 750,000, of whom 400,000 are in the sin- 
gle province of Ulster. In nine dioceses, out 
of a population of 2,667,558 souls, there are only 
385,106 Protestants; while there are l,7S2,i52 



Catholics — ^bein^ in the proportion of above 5 to 
1. It is then clear, that, while in some parts of 
Ireland the members of the Established Church 
are sufficiently numerous to require a consider- 
able number of beneficed clergymen, in other 
parts they form so small a proportion that it is 
neither necessary nor right to maintain so larige 
an establishment. At present the £800,000 a 
year, which forms the income of the Irish Church, 
is expended entirely for the benefit of perhaps 
an equal number of the people, while the re- 
maining seven millions, equally burdened br, 
derive no benefit whatever from it. 

^^This state of things is so monstrous that it 
inevitably, and as a matter of neces- 
sity, led to a general combination continued, 
against the payment of tithes; and 
this, in its turn, induced another set of ewils^ 
hardly less formidable than those from which it 
originated. No one can justify that combina- 
tion; all must deplore it; but it was inevita- 
ble ; and what we have to consider is, how its 
continuance or recurrence is best to be prevent- 
ed. That resistance has become so general and 
inveterate, that all the efforts, whether of the 
clergy or the government collectors, have been 
unable to overcome it. Thus the Establishment 
has not merely failed to diffuse spiritual doc- 
trine and religious consolation among the great 
mass of the populace, but it has done just the 
reverse. It has brought the clergy into contin- 
ual collision with the people, which has led to 
scenes of ciril strife and bloodshed, and brought 
about a state of things utterly irreconcilable 
with the true ends of all church establishment, 
religious instruction, and spiritual consolation. 
It has become painfully erident that these great 
and paramount objects can never be aided, or 
even attained, bv limiting the religious instruc- 
tion of the people of Irekmd, as it has hitherto 
been, and applying the revenues of the Irish 
Church to maintaining the doctrines of the Es- 
tablishment, and to no other purpose whatever. 

'^This being so, it is evident there must be a 
reform ; and that reform should con- 
sist in adapting the Establishment to continaed. 
the wants of those who belonged to it, 
not in making unnecessary additions. If this 
principle is adopted by the Hou^ it can not do 
otherwise than make a great reduction in the 
ecclesiastical establishment of Ireland. What- 
ever remains after that reduction ought to be 
applied to some object by which the moral and 
religious instruction of the people of Ireland 
may be advanced, and b^ which they may be 
led to believe that the funds which were nom- 
inally raised were really applied for their ben- 
efit. The use to which the surplus is proposed 
is general education, according to the system 
adopted by the National Board in Ireland, by 
which individuals of all persuasions can receive 
religious and moral instruction, and be brought 
up in harmony together. From the earliest 
times this is what it has been the earnest wish 
of this House, as well as of all the real friends 
of Ireland, to accomplish. This was the course 
which the Conunission of General Education, 
appointed in 1816, consisting of the Archbishop 
of Armagh, Mr. Grattan, and Mr. Edgeworth, 
recommended. The question is not whether 
^e people of Ireland should be Catholics or 
not, but whether or not they should receive the 
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elemenls of moral and religions instrnction. 
Since the establishment of the National Board 
of Education in Ireland, introduced by Lord 
Stanley when Secretary for Ireland^ there has 
been the most perfect harmony of feeling; «nd 
wherever schools have been established on that 
principle, they have been productive of the most 
beneficial results. ^ 

'* It is objected to the principle of this plan 
that ohuich property ocm not be ap- 
CaadvOmd. P^^ ^ A^7 purposes not strictly 
ecclesiastical, any more than private 
property can be, taken away from its owner. 
But is there any analogy between private prop- 
erty and that vested in the bishops, deans, and 
chapters, and clergy of Ireland ? The very acts 
of tfiis Parliament prove the reverse. A bill had 
been passed.which struck oiT ten of the bishop- 
rics of Ireland, and appropriated their revenues 
to those next in order — ^the deans and chapters. 
But supposing there was enough for them, and 
still a surplus, what then ? It was to be applied 
to rectors' churches and glebe-houses. But if a 
surplus still remained after all these objects had 
been accomplished, how could it be maintained 
that it was not to be applied in the way most 
generally beneficial, in promoting that which is 
the foundation on which all religion and moral- 
ity must be built — that is, general education ? 
In so applying any surplus funds which may bo 
at your disposal,- yon are not diverting it from 
its religious destination ; you are, on the con- 
trary, applying it to the n^ost important of all 
religions objects — the widening the entrance by 
which all religious knowledge is to be let in. 
You are applying your resources to broadening 
the foundations upon which alone an extended 
superstructure can be reared. It is no answer 
to this to say, that the land which pays tithe to 
Protestants is to that in the hands of Catholics 
as fifteen to one. That would be a serious ar- 
gument if the Established Church existed only 

> Pari. Deb ^^^ ^^ ^^ > ^"^ ^' ^ nugatory when 
xxTii. 3fiS, i^ ^ recollected that every estabhsh- 
390; Ann. meut professes to be for the whole, 
l^%i^' and especially the poorest classes of 
^'*-'^- the community." » 
On the other hand, it was maintained by Sir 
3g^ K. Pee], Lord Stanley, and Sir James 
Answer of Graham: '^The account given of the 
the Minis- revenue of the Irish Church is greatly 
^^'' exaggerated: so far from amounting 

to £800,000 a year, it does not exceed £620,000 ; 
and even on that sum a charge of £70^000 a 
rear, being that of vestry cess, has been recent- 
ly laid, which was formerly paid by the land. 
A tax, exclusively borne by the Church, of from 
three to fifteen per cent., has been laid on all 
livings ; and that act enacted, that in all livings 
in which service had not been performed from 
1630 to 1833, when a vacancy occurred there 
should be no reappointment, and the revenues 
of that living, after paying a curate, should, be 
destined to other parishes differently situated, 
but for purposes strictly Protestant. Here, then, 
is a provision already made for tlie progressive 
diminution or extinction of the Episcopal Chureh 
in those situations where it is not called for, and 
can be <rf no utility. Whence, then, the anx- 
iety to take away a surplus which, in all proba- 
bility, will not exceed £100,000 a year, from a 
Church already subjected to such heavy and ez- 
VOL, lU.— S 



dnsiTO burdens ? It is not pretended that the 
object of this appropriation is to apply the in- 
come seized to the payment of the national debt, 
or that it is justified by any state necessity. In 
truth, the whole thing is done, as the lawyers 
say, t» entulationem vidnL It is brought forward, 
not because the State is poor, but because the 
Church is rich ; not that the people may gain, 
but that the Chureh may lose its wealth. 

''Such a doctrine as this completely breaks 
down the great principle which is at 
the foundation of all property, and contSued. 
which it has ever been the object of 
good government to maintain inviolate ; a doc- 
trine which, if once admitted, will bring any 
state from the condition of the highest civiliza- 
tion to that of utter barbarism. If the appro- 
priation clause, as now shaped, once passes into 
law, not only will the Protestant cease to be the 
established religion of Ireland, but it will be fatal 
to the Chureh Establishment in this island also. 
It was to avoid this very danger that the Irish 
Legislature had stipulated in the Articles of the 
Union for the safety of the Protestant Chureh ; 
and, without going the length of contending that 
those Articles are like the laws of the Medes and 
Persians which can not be altered, yet it is evi- 
dent they should not be infringed upon without 
evident and pressing necessity ; and if there is 
any one interest which more than another should 
be treated with tenderness, it is that of a chureh 
being that of a small minority in the countiy, 
and uierefcre beset with dangers and surrounded 
by enemies. 

"Is the proposed measure likely to pacify 
Ireland, or heal any of the divisions 
of that unhappy country? Can any ccmtinued. 
thmg exceed the absurdity of sup- 
posing that resistance to paying tithe to a Prot- 
estant chureh will be removed by applying a 
small fraction of its iuQome to a different pur- 
pose ? Suppose the incumbents removed from 
one-fourth of the parishes in Ireland, and their 
revenues applied to the national schools — will 
that alleviate the discontent in the remaining 
three-fourths, where the incumbent still resides, 
where service is still performed, and tithes are v 
still levied? Will it not rather increase the 
agitation by encouraging the hdj^e that, by pro- 
longing it, the stripping of the Chureh, now par- 
tial only, will be rendered universal ? If neace 
is the object of this measure, its success is hope- 
less; it will only prove an additional ^re-brand 
of war. This is the object which has hitherto 
been always held out as inducement to go* into 
the measures urged upon us by the Boman 
Catholics : peace — peace, is the universal cry. 
And now it is not disguised that there is no 
peace, and that this is ^e first of a-set of meas- 
ures avowedly intended to annihilate the Prot- 
estant Establishment. What said Dr. M'Hale, ., 
one of the ablest of the Boman Catholic bishops, '^ 
in 1833, after he was in the full enjoyment of 
his civil rights ? *■ After all the erils which have 
fallen on this devoted land, it is a consolation to 
reflect that the legislative axe is at last laid to 
the root of the Establishment. The pruners of 
our ecclesiastical establishments have not read 
the Boman history in vain, when the two over- 
shadowing plants, which spread \their narcotic 
and poisonous influence all around them, have 
been laid low. This is but the prelude to a 
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further and still more enlarged process of ex- 
tinction. Bj eyerj reform abiues will be re- 
moved, until, it is to be hoped, not a Hugh vet- 
tige <if that mighty wnacaice wiU remain^ 

'* Mr. O'Connell's language, to do him justice, 
has been eqniUly explicit. No farther 
Cominned hack than October 1884, he said : <It 
' is quite true that I demanded but a par- 
tial reduction — ^it was three-fifths of the tithes. 
Whj did I not 9sk more? Because I had no 
chance, in the first instance, of getting the whole 
abolished, and I only got two-fifths, being less 
than I had demanded. I had therefore no 
chance of getting the entire destroyed; and be- 
cause I am one of those who are always willing 
to acce|>t an installment, however small, of the 
real national debt — ^the people's debt — I determ- 
ined^ go on, and look /or the remainder when 
the jirst instaUment should he complete^ reaHzed.* 
Again he said, *Mj plan is to apply that fund 
in the various counties of Ireland to relieve the 
occupiers of land' from grand-juiy cess, and to 
defray the expense of hospitals, infinnaries, and 
institutions for the sick.* In other words, he pro- ' 
posed to confiscate the property of the Church, 
in order to rcAieVe the land from its appropriate 
burdens, and keep free from it the relief or sup- 
port of the poor. 

*' On no reasonable ground, therefore, can it 
be maintained that this concession to 
CoDel^dsd. IP*^ agitation will have any other ef- 
tect but that of feeding the ambition 
of the agitators, and leading them to prefer fresh 
demands, fatal to the very existence of an eccle- 
siastical establishment. It is the very essence 
of a church to be unherscd; there must be a 
clergyman in every parish. The provision for 
the clergy must be certain ; it must be beyond 
the reach of fraud ; it must be bevond the reach 
of agitation ; it must be beyond the reach of in- 
fluence, in order to avoid the disgrace of the 
pastor shaping his doctrine, not to the standard 
of truth, but to the taste of his hearers. It must 
be sufficient to maintain themselves and their 
fomilies in decent competence; for the clergy are 
permitted to many, and an unmarried priest- 
hood is an unholy priesthood. The livings of 
Ireland are by. no means above this standard ; 
many of them are below it* The whole would 
not average £200 a year. It in a peculiar man- 
ner becomes the Whigs to oppose this mischiev- 
ous and disastrous revolution. Whig principles 
consist not iu death*s-head-and-cross-bones de- 
nunciations against those who venture to exer- 
cise their civic franchises according to their con- 
sciences, nor in prayers for mercy limited to 
those in heaven, but not to be extended to those 
on this side the grave. Genuine Whig princi- 

Sles consist in a warm attachment to civil free- 
cm, and the Protestant religion as by law es- 
tablished. This is a vital question, upon which 
no farther compromise can be made. The prop- 
erty set apart by our ancestors to maintain and 
propagate the Protestant religion is sacred, and 
ought only to be applied to sacred uses. More 
than this, those who minister at the altar ought 

* Theie were 1498 liTings In Ireland, and retmas had 
been obtained item 1 193 oTtbem. Of tl 
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to live by the altar. That principle is high as 
heaven, and you can not reach it ; it is strong 
as <the Afaniriity, and you can not overtnm it; 
it is fast as ue Eternal, and you can not unfix 
it. ItisMndingonaLeoislatnreeon- ,^. T. . 
sistiiig of (WtUm ^^i aetiiig '^^- 
on Cl^tlan principles, and no consid- 430 ; Ann! 
oration on e^pth should induce yoti to !^.l?^ 
compromise or destroy it.">* i»-i». 

The debate, which was kept up with uncom- 
mon vigor and ability on both sides 43. 
for four nights, was brought to a BiTisien en 
conclusion at foar in the morning JJJiJJSSjJI' 
of the 7th April, when the division uon of IS^R. 
took place; and there appeared 822 Fed. 
for the motion, and 289 against it, ^V^ ^ 
leaving Biinisters in a minority of 88. This 
hostile m^Jori^, much more considerable tha& 
what had occurred either on the choice of a 
Speaker or on the Address, was on a vital ques- 
tion of general policy, and therefore it left Sir 
R. Peel no alternative but to resign. A Cabinet 
Council accordingly was held on the following 
day, when it was unanimously resolved to hare 
one more trial, and in the event of failure tore- 
sign ; a determination which was announced in 
the House of Commons on the 8th April, after a 
second defeat of Ministers by a majori^ of 27 
—the numbers being 286 to 268— on the motion 
of Lord John Russell, **That it Is the opinioa 
of this House that no measure upon the subject 
of tithes can be satisfactory, or lead to a final 
adjustment, which does not embody the princi- 
ple of the foregoing resolution." ^ R. Peel, in 
making this announcement, said: ''The Gov- 
ernment being firmly resolved to adhere to tbe 
principle of their own bill, and not to adopt the 
principle of tbe vote of last 'night, felt it to be 
their duty as public men tb lay their offices tt 
the disposal of his Majesty. ' 1 have been anx- 
ious to make this explanation as briefly as I can, 
and in a manner the least calculated to give of- 
fense or excite angry feeUngs.' My whole polit- 
ical life has been spent in the Bloose of Com- 
mons ; the remainder of it will be spent io tbe 
House of Commons ; and whatever mAy k^ the 
conflict of parties, I for one shall always wish, 
whether in a majority or a minority, to stand 
well with the House of Commons. (Immense 
cheering from all sides.^ Under no drenm- 
stances whatever, under the pressure of no' diffi- 
culties, under the influence of no temptation, will 
I ever adrise the Crown to forego that great 
source of moral influence which consists in a 
strict adherence to the spirit, the practice, and 
even the letter, of the constitution." • pari. Deb. 
(Immense cheering from all quar- zztILSM, 
ters.)« M5. 

Sir R. Peel having thus resigned, in obedience 
to the principle of the constitution 44. 
which requires the Kino's ministers Nsw Minli- 
to yield to a hostile majority of the JJrtJfei- 
House of Commons, when once de- boorae ita 
cidedly pronounced on a rital ques- head, 
tion, nothing remained for the Sov- ^^ ^^ 
ereign himself hut to accept a Ministiy from tbe 
puty which had in this manner got a majority 
m tiie House of Commons. Nearly ten duys 
elapsed, however, during which the House was 

* The abora la but the skeleton of Sir James GrebaiB*s 
able apeeeh on thto ooeasioo. 
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twice aflQo^i'ii^ before the amuiffeinents were 
eompleted. At length, on the 18tn April, Lord 
John BnsseU announced the formation of a new 
Administration in the Hoose of Ck>mmon8, and 
Lord Melbonme did the same in the House of 
Lords, The new Administration was snbstan- 
tially the same as the former which had been di»- 
miseed by the King : Lord Melbourne resumed 
his place as Premier; Lord John BnsseU as 
Home, Lord Palmerston as Foreign, Mr. Charles 
Gimnt as Colonial, Secretaiy; Mr. Spring Bice 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer; and Lord 
AncUaiid, First Lord of the Admiral^. The 
only material difference was, that Lord Brough- 
am did not come into office again in any shape : 
1 Ann R ^^ Great Seal was put in commis- 
1835, ssSf '^^^ ^^ three commissioners being 
936;* Pari, the Master of the Bolls, the Vice- 
Deb. xxtiL Chancellor, and Mr. Justice Bosan- 
****• quet.»* 



Short as it was, ihe Administration of Sir B. 
^ Peel at'this juncture was attended 
liopor^QQ with most important efiects, and it 
oTdUssbort deserves a consideration much be- 
ti*°rfS^ yond what its duration would seem 
R? Pe^ to warrant in the modem histoiy of 
Great Britain. It marked the period 
when the reaction had set in against the revo- 
intionaiy fervor which had forced through the 
Reform Bill, and when the divided opinions of 
the conntnr on that great change had come to 
manifest themselyes in the returns of the House 
of Commons. Already the enthusiasm in favor 
of the bill had subsided : there was no longer 
to be heard the cry, *< The bill, the whole bill, 
and nothing but the bill." Five-sixths of the 
Honse of Commons was no longer composed of 
Liberals. On the contrary, a considerable ma- 
jority of English members were Conservatives — 
a maloritr, though a small one, of those of En- 
gland and Scotland taken together, were on the 
same side, and the balance was cast the other 
way entirely by the Irish Boman Catholic mem- 
bers. This great change in opinion, of course, 
was not owing merely to Sir B. PeeFs Ministry ; 
it was the natural result of reflection and expe- 
tienoe npon an intelligent though over-heated 

* Tlw new CablBetatood<as fUlows 
7%« Cataut, 

First Lord of Um Tnaaury Lord Melbourne. 

President of the Coonoil Lord Lansdowne. 

First Lord of the Admiralty Lord Aaekland. 

ChMceltor of ttae I>tteh7 of Lan- 1 j^^ HoUaad. 



Woods. Forests, and Privy Seal. . Lord Dancannon. 

Home Secretary Lord Jobn Russeil. 

Forei^ Seeietary Lord Palmerston. 

Colonial Secratary Mr. Charles Grant. 

India Board Mr. J. C. Hobhouse. 

Becretary-at-War Lord Howlek. 

Board of Trade Mr. Poolett Thomson. 

CliaiiosUor of (be Exchequer Mr. Spring Rioe. 

Notintlu CtMiut. 
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generation. But the great and lasting effect of 
is being called to the helm, and of the conse- 
quent dissolution of Parliament, was that this 
chanfle of opinion was let into the L^iskOm^ 
and toe great risk was avoided of four-fifths of 
the Legislature being of one way of thinking, 
while a majority of the constitnency in Great 
Britain at least were of another. 

This change at once disimned the Befoim 
Bill of its greatest dangers ; and for 40. 
this, though he probably neither fore- Which 
saw nor intended it. King William 5^*"**ij^ 
deserves the lasting gratitude of his ra^Uon 
country.- The great and tremendous in Great 
risk was, that with the immense ma- Britain, 
jority of the Liberals, which the unexampled 
fervor of the public mind had introduced into 
the House of Commons, and the proof recently 
afforded of the possibility of driving the Honse 
of Lords to consent to any thing by the threat 
of creating peers, new and interminable organic 
changes mieht be forced upon the Government, 
and carried through by the influence of the 
heated urban electors upon their representatives 
in Parliament before the nation had time to re- 
cover from its transports, and thus the constitu- 
tion be overturned, as it had been in France, at 
the gaUop, no one knew how or by whom. There 
can be no doubt that it was entirely owing to 
the firmness of Earl Grey and his Bfiniktiy that 
this danger had hitherto been averted*; • and 
though he was overthrown in the attempt, yet 
he deserves the lasting thanks of the countiy for 
harinff made it. But now, when a miyority of 
British members was returned on the Conserv- 
ative side, and only a majoritv of ten, including 
Ireland, on the Liberal, this immediate danger 
was at an end. On any question involving any 
further organic changes m the constitution, it 
was very doubtful whether they would have any 
majority in the House of Commons ; and quite 
certain that, if carried there, the Lords would 
take coun^ to throw them out in the Upper 
House. Thus the popular branch of the Legis* 
latttr«^ from being so equally dirided, was ren- 
dered in a great measure powerless either for 
good or for evil : and this was Uie greatest pos- 
sible advantage which could be gained ; for it 
gave the passions time to cool, and let in the 
9till small voice of experience to discriminate 
between reaUy beneficial refonns and those 
which were inexpedient from the hacard with 
which they were attended. 

For the same reason this sh(»i Administra- 
tion, and the change in the House 
of Commons with which it was at- sfibet of this 
tended, was followed by a most im- in restoriag 
portent effect upon tbe position and UMHooaeof 
influence of the House of Lords. It ftSSJiJ?^ 
restored the Upper House to its func- 
tions — it iirought back the constitution to its 
mixed character of King, Lords, and Commons, 
instead of being, as for the three preceding years 
it had been. Commons alone. The ei^etB of 
this restoration of the old balance have been very 
great, and are still sensibly felt. The few occa- 
sions on which, since that time, the balance has 
been again subverted, and measures forced upon 
the Upper House and the Crawn in defiance 
of their deliberate convictions, are sufficient to 
demonstrate what would have been the conse- 
quence of this being the settled and daily piao- 
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tice^ tbe oonBtitotioB. Twm the epoch of Sir 
R Peel'8 first Administratioi^ accordinglj, we 
may date the restoration of the Hoase of Lords 
to its legitimate fanctions, and discern the ac- 
tion of the, important fly-wheel which the con- 
stitntion had provided to regulate and steady 
the movements of the political machine. 

But, for the same reasonSjithis change proved 
^ in the highest degree pernicious to 
Itsptmi'doos Ireland, and it is to be regarded as 
effeeta upon the immediate cause of that long 
^'•**°** period of anarchy and paralyzation 
of Government which, after leading the nation 
thiongh the apprenticeship to misrule, of repeal 
agitation and monster meetings, was terminated 
at last by the awful catastrophe of 1847. Earl 
Grey, resting on a decisive majority in the House 
of Commons, had passed the Coercion Bill in 
defiance of O'Connell and the Catholic mem- 
l»ers ; but he had thereby tranquilized the conn- 
tiy, and reduced predial outrages, which had 
multiplied gixteenfold since the Catholic Belief 
Bill had passed, to a fourth of their amount 
^ when the Coercion Bill took efiect.* 

zuS!t'M. ^^^ ^^ vigorous and efficient admin- 
' istration of Irish afiairs, so healthful 
to a country in its excited and distracted state, 
became impossible when the divided state of the 
English House of Commons forced the Liberal 
Ministry to look to the Irish Catholic members 
lor their political existence. When the major- 
i^ which kept Ministers in power was eight or 
ten only, and it soon fell to five or six, and that 
nigority, such as it was, was secured only by 
the Irish Roman Catholics, it was impossible to 
nsist their wishes. But those wishes being not 
£>nned from any regard to the interests of the 
country, but entirely shaped by the dictates of 
a ibreign priesthood, whose object was the re- 
establishment of the Roman Catholic religion 
in Ireland, and the resumption of the Church 
property, whatever they demanded, right or 
wrong, required to be conceded. Their policy 
consisted in incessant agitation without break- 
ing into open rebellion, and was to be directed, 
in the first instance, to the repeal of the Union, 
as it was well known that in a purely Irish Leg- 
islature the Romish party would have a major- 
ity. This system, how distracting soever to 
the minds and ruinous to the industrv of the 
country, the Government were obliged to tol- 
erate, for that toleration was the price they paid 
for their political support Thus the dissolution 
of 1834 Jtopped revolution in England, but left 
Ireland a prey to anarchy ; and this observation 
affords the key to the history of both countries 
for the next seven years. 

But* although the farther progress of organic 
^^ change was prevented by the equal 
Liberal m«as^ balanoe of parties in the British 
orMforeed House of Commons after Sir R. 
uponGoTOTi- Peel's dissolution, it is not to be 
" 32S^ supposed that a change of policy was 
not imposed upon the Government, 
and that even more, if in the hands of the Con- 
servatives, than of those of their opponents. It 
was here that the great and lasting effects of the 
new constitution oSf the House of Commons, by 
the eflect of the Reform Bill, became apparent. 
Experience had now proved that it was impos- 
sible to carry on the government upon the old 
principles. The effect of the entire change of 



the electoral body in Scotlnd and Ireland, and 
of the introduction of the ten-pound shop-keep- 
era and tenants into the English boroughs, had 
been such that no adnunistration comd com- 
mand a majority but by yielding on all vital 
questions to their wishes. This necessity was 
even more strongly felt by the Conservatives 
than the Liberals. By uniting with the Irish 
Catholic members, the Whigs had obtaiDed a 
small majority over the British ConservadTes, 
and it was possible for them, by such aid, and 
by surrendering Ireland to their diiection, to 
keep a precarious hold of power for some time 
longer without any decided change in general 
policy. But this would evidently be impossible 
for the Tories. Their dependence on the Church 
of England and the old country party rendered 
any c^dition with the Irish Catholics impossible; 
wtule the whole strength of the counties, most 
of which were already in their hands, was ans- 
ble to give them a mi^rity over the united Lib- 
erals and Catholics. In these circumstances, 
retention of power by them had become impos- 
sible, without such a concession to the nrftm 
Liberals as might induce a oonsid«rable propor- 
tion of them to come over and join the Conseir- 
ative ranks. It was well known what Mgr wish- 
ed — ^to buy cheap and sell dear was their object ; 
living by trade, their desires were identified with 
its interest. Free Trade and a repeal of the 
Com Laws were inscribed on the banners. Thus 
the great change in the commercial policy of 
the country, which Sir B. Peel introdac^ on 
his next accession to power, and which occasion- 
ed his fUl, arose necessarily from his present 
position ; and if he had not been defeated on 
the Irish Church question, he could have retain- 
ed power only by introducing it ten yeazs sooner 
than was actually done. 

lliere can be no doubt that Sir B. Peel rose 
much in general estimation, both 50. 
in the Legislature and the country, Creu rise of 
from his possession of power, brief 5^^^^,*" 
as it was. His measures were jn- {nation (hun 
dicious and conciliatory; his Ian- this short Ad- 
guage was eminently calculated to ainkuwn. 
dissnn his opponents, and dispel the opinion so 
sedulously inculcated by them, that the return 
of the Tories to power would be the signal for a 
return to the old abuses, and the stoppage of all 
nseful and necessaiy reforms. His skill in de- 
bate, his perfect parliamentary tact, and thor- 
ough knowledge of the assembly he was ad- 
dr^ing, and on whose suffivges he depended, 
had secured for him the respect of all parties. 
Descended from a mercantile family, and iden- 
tified both by birth and interest with the com> 
mercial community, he possessed a mach more 
thorough acquaintance with the statistics and 
prospects of trade than any of his opponents; 
and his speeches bore that air of business and 
thorough acquaintance with the subject, which, 
more than all the flowers of rhetoric, win the 
confidence and command the assent of men en^ 
gaged in the real business of life. The stride 
he made in the acquisition of general <Afi^ 
dence, accordingly, was very great during his 
brief Administration ; and he was already looked 
to by many, even of his political opponents, as 
the man of the age, who alone understood the 
real interests of the country, and, by turning re^ 
form into the channel of practical improvement, 
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^rovld reap for the oonntxy the fruits of the seed 
'which had been sown hy his predecessors. 
The proposal of Lord J. Russell, which occa- 
sioned the overthrow of Sir R. Peel, 
BCoriuorLoid ^°^ return of the Whigs to power, 
J. Rand's was veiy skillfully devised to com- 
pro^o — I re- bine all the discordant elements of 
CrtS^linreli. ^^^^tility to the Tory Administra- 
tion, and appeared at first sight to 
be founded in rational and philanthropic princi- 
ples. But, nevertheless, it is now evident that 
u was calculated to afibrd no real benefit to the 



ooontiT^ and that supposing it carried, all the 
evils which desolated Ireland would not only re- 
main, but in many respects be aggravated. Ed- 
ucation is an unspeakable benefit to men, when 
they have emerged from a state of destitution 
and wretchedness, and are beginning to acquire 
ideas of comfort and well-being, but it can little 
avail those who are perpetually in want of the 
necesBaiies of life. It is in the soil prepared by 



a certain amount of physical comfort, that the 
seeds of intellectual elevation can alone come 
to maturity. Oppressed as Ireland was at this 
time by two million of paupers, for whom there 
was no legal relief, and distracted by agrarian 
outrage, and ceaseless agitation raised for sac- 
erdotal purposes, which repelled all English cap- 
ital from its shores, the proposed change might 
be a triumph to a rival priesthood, but it could 
afibrd no real relief to a starving peasantiy. 
What Ireland required was, not the abstraction 
of £200,000 a year from the Church property, 
but the removal of two million emi^ants from 
its shores ; what was likely to heal its wounds, 
was not a change which would stimulate the ao- 
tivi^ and ai:^ment the ambition of a foreign ec- 
clesiastical power, but such a vigorous adminis- 
tration of justice as should' stop the withering 
progress of agitation, and permit the entrance 
of domestic capital and enterprise already over- 
Bowing in the neighboring isluid. 
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LoBD SfBLBomtm, on 18th April, in infonn- 
I ing the Hoose of Loras that he was 

Lotd Md- again at the head of the Goveminenty 
bourne's dwelt mnch on the difficnltieB he had 
mm?^^1S« ^"'^ ^ contend with in forming his 
prineipiM Administration^ which he described 
of govern- as having been " peculiarly great and 
"^'*'* ardaons, and some of them ci a soTere 
and mortifying nature/* He declared that he 
meant to proofed on the same principles on 
which the former Government was based, and 
they were *' the principles of a safe, pmden^ and 
truly efficient reformation — principles the ten- 
aency of which was not to subvert or endanger, 
but, on the oontraxy, to improve, strengthen, and 
establish, the institutions of the country. And 
in regard to ecclesiastical government, every 
measure contemplated in reference to that 8ul>- 
ject would have for its end the increase of true 
piety and religion through the whole of his BCig- 
esty's dominions. I do not know whether I 
shall have the assistance of Mr. 0*Connell or 
not, but I can state most positively that I have 
taken no steps to secure it ; I have entered into 
no terms whatever, nor said any thing from 

1 Pari. Deb "^^^^^^^ <^^ ^'^'B^i^^^ <^i^ ^ ^^^ ^ 8^ 
zztU. gw ;* cure that individual's sujSport. As to 
Ann. Rw. tithes, I do not hesitate to say that I 
ys5, S37^ connder myself as pledged to act on 
' the resolution of the other House."^ 

Nothing could be more temperate and judi- 
cious than this language ; but in the 

Cbaraeter ^^<1^ *^^ ^^ ^^ country on most 
oTLoni subjects, it was no easy matter to cany 
Meiboame them into execution ; for what would 
I^L ^ conciliate one section of the support- 
ers of the Ministry, would alienate 
another. The extremely snudl majority dso, 
not exceeding ten or twelve, which alone the 
Ministry could command on any vital question, 
rendered it impossible to introduce any ulterior 
measures of organic change, which were loudly 
demanded by the extreme Liberal party. In 
these circumstances, much came to depend on 
the personal character of the Prime Minister ; 
and without a thorough appreciation of it, the 
annals of his administration will be ver^ imper- 
fectly understood. Fortunately a portrait of him 
has been drawn by one who knew him well, both 
in public and private, and whose portrait, though 
characterized by the humorous style of the au- 
thor, can not be suspected of undue prejudice, 
as it is from the hand of a cealous Whig par- 
tisan. ''Viscount Melbourne," says Svanev 
Smith, '< declared himself quite satisfied with 
the Church as it stood ; but if the public had 
any desire to alter it. they might do so if they 
pleased. He might have said the same thing 
of the monarchy or of any of our other institu- 
tions, and there is in the declaration a permis- 
nveness and good-lvnmor which in public men 
has seldcm b^ exceeded. Carelessness, how- 



ever, is but a poor imitation of genius ; and the 
formltion of a wise and well-reflected plan of 
reform conduces more to the lasting fame of a 
Minister than the affbcted contempt of duty 
which every man sees to be mere vanity, and a 
vanity of no very high description. Every thing 
about him seenks to betoken careless desolatioii ; 
every one would suppose, from his manner, that 
he was playing at chuck-fiuthing with human 
happiness, that he would giggle away the great 
Charter, and decide by the method of tee-totom 
whether my lords the bishops should retain their 
seats in the House of Lords. All this is the 
mere vanity of surprising, and making us be- 
lieve he can plav with kingdoms as other men 
can with nlne-pms. I can not, however, allow 
to this Minister the merit of indifference to his 
actions; I believe him to be consdentiooslj 
aUve to the good or the evil he is doing, and 
that his caution has more than once arrested 
the gigantic projects of the Lycurgus* of the 
Lower House. I am sorry to be obliged to famsh 
away the magnificent fabric of levity and gajetf 
he has reared; but while I accuse our Minister 
of honesty and diligence, I deny that he iS'Care- 
less or rash ; he is nothing more than aman of 
good understanding and ^od prind- i ^j^^ 
pies, disguised in the eternal and smitb's 
somewhat wearisome affectation of a Wodo, m. 
poUtical rou^:*' *'•• 

When the elections, consequent on the seals 
that had been vacated by the new ap- 3 
pointments, came to take place, Min- iMteti cf 
isters received several defeats, which Mioivten 
demonstrated the precarious ground ^„SS^ 
on which they stood. Mr. Littleton, ■****^ 
member fbr Staffordshire, having been elevated 
to the peerage by the title of Lord Hatherton in 
order to enable hiim to sit in that House as one of 
the Commissioners of the Great Seal, a vacancy 
occurred in that ootmty, and a ConservatiTe was 
returned. Mr. Charles Grant having also been 
made a peer by the title of Lord Glenelg, a rs- 
cany occurred in the county of InremesB, which 
he had represented, and it immediately returned 
a Conservative candidate. Lord John BnsseO 
himself was defeated in Devonshire by Mr. Par- 
ker, a Conservative, by a majority of &7. Thna 
the majority of seven, which carried the amend- 
ment to the Address, was reduced to oicb ; each 
of the three votes changed counting two on a di- 
vision. Such was the real miyoritr with which 
the Whigs resumed power ; but a similar major- 
i^ had £>ne great things in former days ; it had 
introduced the Reform Bill in England, and ush- 
ered in the Revolution of fVanecL In the pres- 
ent instance, however, the Admimstration was 
in much safbr hands, and having tasted some- 
what of revolution, the country was less likely to 
promote it. The only efibct of this close divi- 

* Lord JobB RasMlL 
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WM of parties in tbe Hoose of Commons, was to 
mngment the dependence of Ministen on the 
Catholic members of Ireland^-a state of things 
^ ^^ ruinous to that conntiy, and ere long 

laSTmf ' ^^o^^ ^y ^^ ODko^ disastrous con- 
sequences.^ 

Although the new Ministers, while in oppo- 
^ sition, had made it a serious ground 
If iaisMrlal of complaint against Sir BL Peel that 
<^ he would obstruct the progress of use- 
fill reform, jet it soon appeared that 
they themselves had even less important changes 
to introduce than he had contemplated. Com- 
matations of tithes, the conversion of church- 
rates, and ecclesiastical reform in England, all 
of which the late Minister had 'contemplated, 
were laid aside, and Lord John Russell an- 
nounced that the only two remedial measures 
which Government were prepared to introduce 
this session were Cobpobatioii Refobm, and a 
bill regarding Irish tithes, to be founded on the 
late resolution of the Commons. Nothing was 
said concerning the I>iB6enterB, in whose favor 
Sir R. Peel haa prepared a measure. This gave 
rise to mat dissatisfaction at the time ; but the 
new Administration were wise in their lim^gi- 
tion of reform at present to their two measures, 
for they were quite enough to be matured in one 
session ; and Lord John Russell justly remark- 
ed, that the experience of the last three years 
a Put I>«b. proved that nothing was so prejudi- 
zztUL 4, »'; dal to the progress of real reform as 
inS' M?* introducing too great a multiplici^ 
1635, 139. ^^ measures at one time.* 

The administration of the English corpora- 
5. tions had long been complained of, 

Seoicli Bargli and unquestionably they exhibited 
Bcftnn BUL jgMay abuses, and in many instances 
londly called for amendment. A corporate re- 
form had already been introduced into Scotland 
based on the principle of parliamentary reform, 
and which settled the whole matter by the sim<- 
pie rule that the parliamentary electors of ev- 
ery burgh were to be the municipal also; that 
the larger bui^s should be divided into wards, 
each of which should send two representatives 
to the town-council, to )l)e elected by the Quali- 
fied electors within their respective bounds ; and 
that*the provost and bailies, corresponding to 
the English lord mayor and aldermen, should 
be chosen by the councilors, and be invested 
with the whole powers of magistrates within the 
bounds of the burgh. These functidnaries were 
to be elected for three years, and one-third of 
the council were to go out every year to make 
way for successors similarly elected. Certain cor- 

e^rate bodies, as the Merehants* House, Trades' 
ouse, etc., were to send representatives of tjheir 
own to the council, but the great minority were 
elected by the parliamentaiy electors, and they 
were invested with the entire right of adnunis- 
tration of the corporate property and patronage 
of eveiy description. The experience of the 
woridng of this change has as yet been too short 
to admit of any safe conclusion being drewn as 
to its ultimate effects f but hitherto, at least, it 
has not promised much in the shape of real 
amendment. The old close system has been 
eiiectnally abolished, and the political influence 
of the town-eoundls, which was always consid- 
erable, often great, has been entirely thrown into 
the LUienU scale: bat beyond this no material 



chaqge for the better has taken place in the ad- 
ministration of the burgh affairs. The debates 
at the council boards of ue great towna have been 
too often scenes of unseemly contention ; die am- 
bition of newly acquired power has evinced all 
the restlessness and grasping disposition which 
so often accompanies it ; many old abases have 
stopped, but many new ones have been intn^ 
duced. It was soon discovered that the vesting 
power in several thousand electors did not term- 
inate the sway of cli<}ues, bat oiUiy caused them 
to be composed of diffei^nt persons ; and such 
were the sums often wasted in unprofitable liti- 
gation and legislation, that men came to regret 
Sie good old times when a small part of the 
amount was squandered on the comparatively 
innocuous qrstem of eating and drinking. 

The English Municipal Keform Bill was gone 
about with more caution, but the . 

Government were not the less de- Gov«niiiieiit 
tetmined to cany it through. The report on cbo 
Whi^ had k>ng been jealous of Uie E^i«hooipo- 
Rndish corporations, many of which '*'"""* 
had come, in process of time, to be little more 
than private property of a few individusJs vailed 
under the name of corponte estates, tatd all of 
which they regarded, often with reason, as the 
strongholds of Toryism and corruptioii, utterly 
inconsistent vrith the popular prindj^es intro- 
duced by the Reform Bill. A commission had. 
with a view to a change, been issued by Earl 
Grey's Administration, and thoT presented, in 
the end of May, a report which strongly con- 
demned die existing svstem of corporate gov- 
ernment.* Althou^ this report was much com- 
plained of as having been in a great measure 
founded on evidence taken ex partem and from 
witnesses exclusively summoned on one side (the 
usual case with commissions issued by Govern- 
ment for party purposes), yet there can be no 
doubt it was in the piain founded in truth. At 
any rate, the old system of the close mana^ 
ment of corporadons was evidendy utterly m- 
consistent with the new and popular regime un- 
der the Reform Bill, and the Ministiy had felt 
too strongly the effect of the defecdon of a num- 
ber of boroughs in the late election, not to be 
avrare that it had become a question of life and 
death to them to prevent such a pernicious ezr 
ample from spreading any farther. 

J^unded on the report of the oommissioneis, 

* " la condBsion, we rmott to your M at wt y tlist then 
prevailo amoof the inhabitanu or tke great malorlty of 
tbe ineorporated towns a ceneral, and, m our opialoa, a 
taac dieeitlifliffloa wUh taeoe moalelpal tnatltutioiis ; a 
dlacraat oTllie aet^eleeted municipal oonaeUo, wboaepow- 
ers are sabjoct to no popular control, and wboae acta and 
prooeedinfc, bdng secret, sre unchecked by the tnlloence 
of general opinion ; adiatmstof tbe rannleipal maglstney, 
tainting with aaapidon the local administration of justice, 
and often aecoBBpaoied wHh a distrvst of the penonn by 
whom the lawls administered ; a diseoatent under tbe 
bnrdena of local taxation, while vevannes that ought to be 
applied for the pubUe advantage are diverted from their le- 
^imaie nee, and are ao m etiniea wasteAilly bestowed Ibr 
the beneflt of individaals, eometimea squandered Anr pur- 
pMea injorlous to the nunala and charaoter of the people. 
We theraAire Ael it to be oor duty to represent to voor 
Majesty that the existing mnaicipal corporations of En- 
gland and Wales neither possess nor d e s erv e the conil- 
denee of your lia)esty*s sabjecto, and that a thoraogb re- 
be eflected beA»i« they can beeoane, what we 



hoAbly submit to your Malaoty they ought to be, useftil 
and effldent Inatramento or local goreniment." One of 
the commissioners gave in objectlone to this report, and 
another disssntsd lh» it snitasly.— ^na. tLeg.lM, pp. 
S41»S4S. 
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the Goremaieiit, on the 5th Jane, hronghtf for- 
- ward the ministerial plan of corpo- 

Heada of the I**® reform. It wafl rery sweeping 
ministerial —more 80 in some respects than the 
CorpongeR^ Scotch Municipal Bifl had heen. 
form BiiL ,pjj^ nnmher of boronghs embraced 
in the hill was 178, London being excepted, for 
what reason does not rery distinctly appear, un- 
less it was that Ministers were afraid of endan- 
gering their small majority if they interfered 
with the numerous Tested interests wound up with 
its incorporations. Of the 178 boroughs 93 were 
parliamentarf, and their boundaries remained 
fixed as they had been by the Reform Bill — the 
boundaries of the remaining 85 stood as they had 
been before until Parliament should direct an 
alteration. Each borough was dirided into 
wards, varying in number according to its size ; 
Liverpool was divided into sixteen, others into 
ten or twelve. The government of boroughs 
was vested in a mayor and town-council ; but 
they were to be elected by all persons rated to 
the support of the poor in them for the three 
prececbng years, and residing within the bor- 
oughs, or ^thin a circuit of seven miles around. 
The mayor was to be elected annually for one 
year only, he being, during his mayoralty, a jus- 
tice of peace for the borough and adjoining coun- 
ty. The councilors were to be elected for three 
years, one-third going out annually to make way 
for 'Others similarly elected. All the old modes 
of acquiring the freedom of corporations, as br 
birth, apprenticeship, etc., were to be abolished, 
as also aU exclusive rights of trade or carrying on 
handicrafts within their limits. The town-coun- 
cils were to become, by the statute, trustees of 
all the corporate and charitable funds adminis- 
tered by the old corporations, with power to ap- 
point committees for their mauagement, and to 
choose persons, being buigesses, for their direc- 
tors. The police was to be entirely under the 
direcdon of the town-«ouncils, but not the licens- 
ing of public houses, which was to be intrusted 
to the justices. With respect to the administra- 
tion of justice, to 129 of the boroughs a commis- 
sion of the peace was to be granted, and the 
town-councils in them were to be empcmf ered to 
recommend the persons to be put into the com- 
mission of the peace. The remaining flf^-four 
might have a commission on applying for it from 
the Crown. In the larger towns ap- 
xxTiU. 473 plyi^S ^or quarter sessions the chair- 
480 ; Ann/ man was to be a barrister of not less 
^f'nS^* than five years' standing, appointed 
245,240. by the Crown.* 

Apart from the technical details essential to 

g give a legal view of this most im- 

Generai ftat- portant bill, the leading features of 

vresofthebiu it, in a political and general point 

^"i^t'^^vSw of ^ew, were these: 1. The choice 
^" ^ ' of . town-councils and magistrates 
was intrusted to a new electoral body, created 
for that special purpose, of kl\ persons rated for 
the relief of the poor, which was equivalent to 
household suffrage; 2. The qualification was 
vniform, and there was no representation of 
classes, as guilds or incorporatea trades ; 8. The 
old freeiden were disfranchised, and all acquisi- 
tions of the municipal sufihige or rights of free- 
men by any other means than being rated for 
the poor-rates, were for the future abolished, 
though the rights of existing freemen were 



saved ; 4. Publicity was enjoined upon the ad- 
ministration of all trusts and corporate funds, 
which were entirely devolved with the general 
management of the boroughs; but — ^5. There 
was no money or other qualification for council- 
ors; and — 6. The administration of justice was 
still reserved to the Crown, which appointed the 
reciHxlers and justices by whom it was to be car- 
ried on, the town-councils being only entitled to 
recommend persons for these offices. 

In support of this bill, it was ax^gued by Lord 
John Bussell, Lord Melbourne, and g 
Mr. Hobhouse: ''The plan of munic- Argument 
ipal government proposed by Ministen *» eopport 
is intended to provide for 188 corpo- "^^ ^^ 
rations, to which the bill is to extend, including 
a population of at least two millions. Mam' of 
tl^e corporations govern large and important 
towns, of which they did not properly represent 
the property, intelligence, and popiuadon. In 
Bedford the corporate body was only one seven- 
tieth of the population, and one-fortieth of the 
property of the town. In Oxford there were 
140O electors, many of whom did not reside in 
the town, and seldom more than £00 voted at 
an election. In Norwich there were 8225 resi- 
dent freemen, of whom 1123 were not rated at 
all, and of these 815 were paupers. Oat of 
£25,541 annual rental no less than £18,224 be- 
longed to persons no way connected with the 
corporation. At Cambridge, out of a population 
of 20,000, of whom 1434 were £10 house-hold- 
ers, there were only 118 freemen, and of the 
annual rental of £25,490 only £2110 was the 
property of freemen belonging to the corpora- 
tion. These were only examples of the strange 
anomalies which every where else preTailed. 
Corporations so constituted are altogether unfit- 
ted for gaining the only object for which they 
ought to exist, viz., to represent the property of 
the town in which they are situated, to entertain 
sympathy with the genetal feelings of the in- 
habitants, to take care of their interests, and to 
afibrd them that protection which the governing 
ought to afibrd to those who were charged with 
its expenses. On the contrary, they engender a 
complete separation, a mutual jealousy and dis- 
trust, between the govemrug power and the body 
of the people. A few persons carrying on the 
government for their own benefit were connect- 
ed with a portion of the lower classes, whose 
votes they purchased, and whose habits they de- 
moralized. The abusdiB resulting from this were 
enormous. In the distribution of ^e charity 
funds of such places it will in general be found 
that two-thirds or three-fourths of the whole is 
distributed among those who belong to the (^t- 
eming body. Part of these funds, intended for 
the general benefit, are bestowed on a few indi- 
viduals, part are squandered on feasts and ente^ 
tainments, part in corrupting and bribing the 
freemen in order to give them an inducement 
to stand by their party when any political eTent 
should require their suffrages. In short, it has 
been abundantly proved by the extensive inqui- 
ries made by the commissioners, both in the 
larger and smaller boroughs, that the general if 
not universal practice hi^ been to use the pov- 
ers of municipal corporations, not f6r the good 
government and benefit of the towns over which 
they presided— not in order that they might be 
<well and quiet^ govened,' in terms of the 
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cbsrten, bat fbr the sole ptirpotie of establiehing 
«ii interest which might be useful in the elec- 
tion of membeiB of Parliament. 
**To remedy these evib, which are of uni- 
versal notoriety, it is proposed that 
Continued. ^^^ shbuld l>e one uniform system 
of government, one uniform franchise 
fbr the purposes oT elections, and the like de- 
scription of officers, with th<) exception of some 
of the larger places, in which it might be desir- 
aUe to have a recorder or some such officer. 
In regard to the qualification of electors, it has 
been deemed advisable not to adhere to the paiv 
liamentary qualification ; for if they were to en- 
act that no other persons but those who possess- 
ed that particular franchise should have a vote 
in the government of corpora^ons, the^ would 
be raising a feeling of hatred and jealousy 
against those persons as the monopolizers of aU 
the power in their respective towns, to the ex- 
elusion of other individuals. The corporate 
firanchise, therefore, has been extended to all 
rate-payers, all of whom have an interest in the 
property of the eorporation and good govern- 
ment of the borough, and all of whom contrib^ 
ute, in proportion to their means, to the general 
expenses of the borough. All the old methods 
of acquiring the f^edom of a corporation, as by 
birth, apprenticeship, etc., are to be abolished, 
saving the rights of the present holders during 
their lives ; and the same is to be done with all 
exclusive rights of trade, under the like saving 
of the rights of existing freemen during their 
natnral lives. 

** It is in vain to contend that this eventual 
^PP^^^io*^ o^ freemen, and their 
Concladed. P'^^^t excliision as such from the 
' elections of members of municipal 
eoimcils, is a confiscation of existing rights. To 
leave them in possession of power, is to entail 
upon the boroughs the * curse of these poor, de- 
graded, wretched, demoralized freemen,' whose 
rights, when unconnected with property or resi- 
dence within borough, are nothing but an usurp- 
ation, which has been tolerated because it was 
found to be, for political purposes, convenient 
for all parties. These Aneemen were not neces- 
sarily resident in the borough ; they need not pos- 
sess any qualification as to property ; they need 
not pay rates ; and, for any thittg which appears 
to the contrary, tlbsse freemen might pass the 
greater part of the year in jail, and come out of 
it and give their vote for a member of Parlia- 
ment! The consequence is, that in this de- 
graded state they are open to all sorts of cor- 
ruption, and d^rode and pollute the electoral 
body of which they form a part. As far as re- 
gards rights of property, whether present or 
contingent, connected with such freemen they 
>Pari Deb '^^^^^ ^ respected; but as to the 
xxTii.'489/ public rights, a trust fbr others which 
499 ; Ann! they co^erred, they can not be too 
Si^'«Jw** soon severed from a body which has 
243, 253. proved itself unfit to exercise them."* 
Great plirt of the abuses which are here de- 
•a scribed as existing in the old corpo- 

AiKuinent of rations, were so well known to be 
cbe Conedrra^ real, that bir R. Peel wisely offered 
**Tf" •"***• no resistance to the second reading 
*^' •*'*''• of the bill ; that is, he did not con- 
test its principle, but took his ground on some 
of its details. That which excited the warmest 



debates, both in the Lords and Commons, was 
the clause preventing the acquisition, of the 
rights of f^^emen by the old methods after the 
date of the bill. This question was very im- 
portant in a political point of view, because 
these freemen constituted in all a considerable 
part, in some boroughs a majority, of the exist- 
ing electors ; and therefore, if their continuance 
after the death of the present holders was to I e 
prevented, the composition of the electoral body 
in boroughs would undergo a great change, and 
many political infiuences might eventually be 
destroyed. It was accordingly contended by- 
Sir R. Peel, Lord Stanley, and Sir James Gra- 
ham : ** Without going the len!;th of asserting 
that the freemen are altogether immaculate, 
which can probably be predicated of no body of 
electors of any grade, it may yet be worthy of 
consideration whether they are to be disfrctn- 
ckiaed — deprived of tiieir existing electoral 
rights. The question is not, shaU we admit 
these men now for the fitst time to parUament- 
ai7 or municipal rights, but shall we deprive 
them of those rights which they and their pre- 
decessoTS have enjoyed for centuries past ? 
Though professing only to regulate the munici- 
pal rights, the bill makes a deep incision on po- 
litical ; fbr it goes, after the existing generation, 
to destroy many modes by which those political 
rights might be acquired. If this was meant to 
be done, it should be set about fairly and open- 
ly, in a manly and straightforward manner, and 
not covertly, under the cloak of providing fbr 
the better police and government of boroughs. 

''The corporations have always dedared, 
that when it was once passed they 
were willing to accept the Reform canliwd. 
Bin as our constitutional charter, and 
abide by it as such, and prophesied that any 
proposal for its modification was much more 
likely to come from the authors of the measure 
than its opponents. Already the prophecy has 
been verified I The Refbrmers were the first 
to propose, covertly and insidiously, a great and 
important change on the Reform Bill ! What 
did they mean by first bringing in a bill which 
was based on ' perpetuating' the rights of free- 
men, and recogiaizilng them as an integral part 
of the constitution, and now within three years 
bringing in another, intended covertly to de- 
prive them of their true rights ? Was that the 
respect for popular privileges on which the Lib- 
eral party so much prided themselves ? Was it 
not a precedent for breaking up the ' final set- 
tlement,' which may be made use of on future oc- 
casions, till not a shadow of it was left f Hlo. 
present Ministry think their political interests 
will be advanced by disfranchising the freemen, 
though their rights are guaranteed by the Reform 
Bill, and therefore they bring in a bill to cut ojf 
their rights. Another Ministir may deem it for 
their advantage to extinguish the ten-pound ten- 
ants, and they will found on this very bill as a 
precedent to justify their doing so. Where is 
this to stop ? All confidence in the durability 
of our second charter will he destroyed, if, within 
three years after it was passed, so important a 
branch as the freemen in boroughs is lopped off 
under pretense of municipal reform. 

" It is in vain to say tiie exdtision of firee- 
men is necessary, because many cases of corrup- 
tion have been proved in aome boroughs. If 
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BO, bj all means pvmflh the gnil^ nartiefl, or 
diBfintnchise the cooTicted borough, 
Candtided. ^^ ^ ^^^ panish (he innocent for 
the gnilty, or involve cUl freemen in 
one sweeping fM^ of condemnation, becanse 
som^ of them have been detected in malprac- 
tices. Beware of such an aigoment as goes to 
justify the disfranchising whole bodies of men« 
on acconntof delinquencies chargeable on seme 
of their number. Are the ten-pound tenants 
so verj pure ? Have none of them been con- 
victed on the clearest evidence of corruption ? 
It has been clearly proved in the case of Staf- 
ford, Liverpool, and many other instances, that 
the ten-pound tenants are folly as open to 
bribes as the old freemen. If it shall prove so 
in future years, on what principle can yon re- 
sist a hill for their wholesale disfranchisement, 
based on the precedent of this bill? And in 

1 Pari D b '^ ^^^ ^^^ "^° ^"^ ^^ second 
xxvii. 510, Mama Ckarta be abrogated, and the 
ASi ; Ann. authors of the Beform Bill stand in 
£7'u?^' ^^ situation of having laid their mnr- 
* derous hands on th^ir own offspring I"* 

On a division, the dense disfranchising the 
.. freemen was only carried by a msr- 
Fste or the jonty of 28, the numbers being 262 
biu In the to %^. The English members were 
C^moae In « majority of fifteen against the 
aodreers. disfranchisement, and the balance 
was east the other way entirely by the Scotch 
and Irish members. Several other divisions, 
showing minorities much the same in favor of 
Ministers, took place on other clauses in the 
bill ; and at length it was passed as originally 
proposed on the 17th July. But its fate was 
very different in the House of Lords. It was 
first reserved in that assembly to hear counsel 
in support of several petitions which were pre^ 
sented against Uie bill — ^a resolution ominous of 
the fate which awaited the measure in that as- 
sembly. Counsel were heard, and evidence led 
against the bill, as infringing on the vested 
rights of freemen. It was strongly contended 
against the bill that by it 18S corporations, 
many of which had existed for centuries, would 
be destroyed, the law of election for the officers 
to govern them completely altered, and the re- 
appointment of others vested in a democracy 
which was to succeed to their vacated seats. 
The lower, the less educated, classes of the 
communis would thns become invested with 
all the rights and powers which now belong to 
the entire communi^. All the charitv funds 
and estates of corporations would be taken out 
of the hands to which they had been intrusted 
by the donors, and vested in new ones, of whom 
they never heard, and to whom they would 
never have intrusted them. A more complete 
and wholesale spoliation never was attempted 
in any nation. On a division, Kinisters, on an 
amendment moved by Lord Lyndhurst, to omit 
the clause disfranchising the freemen, were left 
in a minority of 98, the numbers being 180 to 
87 1 Lord Lyndhurst immediately followed np 
this victory by a motion which had been reject- 
ed by the Commons, to preserve to freemen 
their parliamentary franchise as secnred to 
them by ^e Beform Bill, which was carried 
without a division, that on the preceding mo- 
tion having determined its fate. Qovemment, 
however, made a determined resistance to the 



next amendment, moved by Lord Lyndhurst, 
which was u^ the effect, that imtead of the 
council being chosen from the whole rate-payers, 
as the bill at present stood, they should be di- 
vided into six classes, and the council should 
only be eligible fron^ the highest dass. It was 
carried against them, however, by a migority of 
81, the numbers being 1 20 to 89. Another mod- 
ification, that the couicil in tiie larger boroughs 
should have a personal estate worth £1000, and 
in the smaller of £500, was introduced on the 
motion of Lord Devon. A further amendment 
was carried by a maiori^ of ei^tjMeven, to 
the effect that a fourth of the council and the 
town clerks should hold their offices for life. 
These amendments, with the exception of that 
which declared the town deiks and a fourth of 
the council elected for life, which was changed 
into six yean, were adopted by the Commons, 
on the motion of Lord John Boasell, not with- 
out the^strongest expressions of dis- , . . 
approbation by the Badical members ; iBi^^' 
and the bill, as thus amended, final- 968 ;' Pari, 
ly passed on 7th September, and re- S?-«Jf ^*^ 
ceived thr royal assent.^ '*' ^** 

The Munidpal Corporation Bill was &e great- 
est organic change introduced since j^ 
the passing of the Beform Act, and in RdkcUooi 
some respects it was little inferior in on this 
importance to that celebrated meas- ^''"C^ 
nre. It is memorable also as exhibiting the im- 
mense efi«)ct already produced by Sir. B. Feel's 
dissolution, and the restoration of the real 
woriLing of the constitution by the House of 
Lords being replaced in its functions as an in- 
dependent deliberative branch of the Legisla- 
ture. Bv the amendment intioduced by the 
Peers, which preserved the municipal and par- 
liamentary rights of the freemen, it was stripped 
of its worst revolutionary features ; and it un- 
doubtedly remedied many indefensible abnses 
which had crept in, in the course of ages, under 
the old dose system. The old freemen were 
by no means a creditable class of voters, and 
being the lowest class of the community, they 
were most accessible to open oorruption ; bat 
still it would have been a daneerons precedent 
to have disfranchised the whole for the faults 
of some ; for, as no class is immaculate, there 
is no saying how far this precedent might hsTe 
been carri^ But the great prindple o( the 
bill, that of declaring the councils eligible by 
the whoU rtae-'pcofera as well as the freemen, re- 
mained unchanged, and, for good or for evil, 
worked out its appropriate results. What those 
fruits are have been now ascertained l^ Ex- 
perience, and were even at the time anticipated 
by Beason, however little its still smaU voice 
had a chance of being heard amidst die din of 
the first great constitutional struggle which had 
arisen since the passing of the Beform Bill. 

The great fault of the Munidpal Beform Bill 
was not what it destroyed, but what it ir. 
created ; yet so strangely ignorant were Its great 
the Conservative leaders of the real tend- ^'^^ 
ency of the changes introduced in this respect 
that the subject was scarcely mooted, and never 
dwelt upon in either House of Pariiament. The 
old corporations had very generally abused their 
trusts, and introduced for their own benefit many 
corruptions, and therefore it was quite right to 
dispossess them of their management; and Lord 
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John Bonell said with tnith, that the only way 
to introduce a hetter system of administration 
was to let in a fiur proportion of the *' property, 
intelligence, and population of the borough." 
This being the principle on which the bill pro- 
fessed to be based, how was it carried out? 
Why, by admitting the whole rate-payersy in one 
undistinguished mass, to choose the councilors 
in whom the entire govemment of the borough 
was Tested. Of these rate-payers, at least three- 
Iburths of course occupiea houses rated at or 
below £10; that beinf, at the very least, the 
prt^xMtiott of the working to all other classes 
of society. This, then, was the class in whom 
the Municipal Beform Bill placed the entire 
goremment of boroughs and corporations in 
England and Wales — m a huge mas^of persons 
inhaUting houses rented at from £6 to £10 a 
year. It was a mockery to speak of property 
or intelligence being, represented, when they 
were outvoted fbur to one by publicans and 
workmen. It is the more extraordinary that 
Goremment should have committed the enor- 
mous mistake of establishing the constituency 
on this basis, that they were so much alive 
to the abuses of the franchise by the freemen, 
that they themselves had proposed to dlsfran- 
ehise them all both of municipal and political 
rights. But their idea seems to have been, 
''seeing that a portion of the lowest class of 
freemen have introduced abuses, and proved 
unworthy of trust, therefore we will succeed in 
remedying them, and establishiuff a pure ad- 
ministratioii, by giving the seane ckus the entire 
control of the corporations." The common ar- 
gument that the multitude will govern well be- 
cause it is for their interest to be well governed, 
is utterly fsllacions. That holds good only so 
long as they are the governed ; when they be- 
come the governors, £e desire is overcome by 
a much stjonger one, viz., to benefit themselves 
by governing others ill. 
'Ae only way in which it is possible to intro- 
l^ duce good government on the repre- 
TnM prin- sentative principle, either as regards 
ciptoMttlie municipahties or nations, is to have 
'*'^^*'^ the representation based, not on iram- 
hers, but on classes. This may be effected either 
by arranging the whole citirens in classes, ac- 
cording to the amount which they annually con- 
tribute in the shape of taxes or personal senrice 
to the State, or in guilds or corporations ; ac- 
cording to their di£Ebrent trades or avocations ; 
and having the ruling body chosen, not by a 
simple majority of numbers told by head' of 
the whole, but by the different classes or trades 
thus separately airanged. The working classes 
should by no means be excluded, but they should 
not be allowed to form the m«ority, and conse- 
quently rule the whole. The first principle was 
adopted in ancient Bome, where the citizens 
were airanged in thirty centuries, according to 
their contrfimtions to the public service, and the 
government officers were chosen by the votes, 
not of the citizens, but the centuries: the last 
is the principle on which the representative sys- 
tem, both in parliaments and municipalities, 
has been generally established in modem En- 
rope. Wherever the representative system has 
acted well and lasted long, it has been rested on 
one or other basis; the long duration and im- 
mense prosperity induced by the old EngjUsh 



constitution, was owing to the same system hav- 
ing, amidst many imperfections, by indirect 
means, and through the intervention of the close 
boroughs, been practically put in operation in 
these islands. Based on this principle of the 
representation of classes, the system afibrds the 
best security for good government which the 
wit of man has ever yet devised, because it 
brings the great interests of society to bear di- 
rectly on the administration of i^irs, and af- 
fords a constant check upon their mismanage- 
ment. Based on the opposite principle of the 
representation of mere numbers, it becomes the 
greatest curse which can afflict society, and 
must speedily work out its own destraction; 
because it subjects the community to the irre- 
sponsible government of the most numerous, 
but at the same time the most dangerous, most 
uninformed, and most corruptible portion of its 
members.* 

While these important discussions were go- 
ing on regarding municipal reform, ig 
Government introduced a bill for icinlstarial 
die regulation of the Irish Church, buiibrClnith 
embodying, of course, the appro- ^^!?I'Si 
pnation principle, which had been 
recognized by the House on the late memorable 
debate, and occasioned the fall of the late Ad- 
ministration. It consisted of two parts— one for 
the collection and reduction of tithes, and the 
other for the creation of a surplus, and its ap- 
propriation to the moral and religious instrac* 
tion of the whole community, wi&out any dis- 
tinction of religious creed. The bill passed a 
second reading without a dirision. Sir B. Peel 
reserving to himself to move an instruction to 
the committee regarding the appropriation 
clause. This he accordingly did, by moring in 
committee that the bill should be divided into 
two parts— one containing the remedial, the 
other the appropriation clause. This was ob- 
jected to by Ministers, on the ground that it 
was only a aerice to enable the House of Lotfls 
to pass the one bill and throw out the other, 
which it certainly was. On a dirision, Minis- 
ters had a majority of 87 — ^the numbers being 
819 to 282. This majority, l&e all those at this 
period, was secured entirely through the Iridi 
and Scotch members ; of the English members, 
a majority of 8 were in favor of the motion, but 
no less than 68 Irish were against, and only 84 



* This is euetly Mr. Borke's view of the qneetioii. 
"There ts,'* eevf he, **iio irgimeDt fhr ra|»poelo( tk$ 
muUitudtf told iy ksmd^ to be tks poopU. Such • mill- 
tititde can have do sort of title to titer the seat of power 
in aoeiety, in which it ever oof ht to be tlie obedient, and 
not tlM ruling power. What power may belong to the 
whole maaa, in which maaa trn natvral aiiatoCTacy, er 
what by convention ia appointed to repre e ent and etrength- 
en it, ads m iuproptr j^aeoj with Us proper weighty and 
vritkimi hemg syAjteUd to vuthnce^ Is a «leeper qneetion. 
To enable men to act with the weight and character of a 
people, and to anawer the enda finr which they are incor- 
porated Into that capacity, we moat anppooe them to be 
in that state of haUtnal sodal dieelpline, in whteh the 
wiser, the more expert, and the mote opnient, conduct, 
and, by eondnetlng, eiUighten and protect the weaker, the 
kea knowing, and the leea provided with the gooda of fbr- 
tnne. When the moltitnde are not under thie dieelpline, 
they pan ecarce be aaid to be in civil eoelety. Give onee 
a certain eonatitution which prodncee a Tariety of condi- 
tions and dreuRwtanoee in a State, and there la in natu- 
ral resaon a principle which, Ibr their own benefit, poeu 
ponee not the intereat, but oie judgment of thoee who are 
niMwre prions to thoee who are wtiUe et Jbonorc nuh 
ions.^-^** kapssl from the Old to the New Whlga;** 
Worlet, vt tlit Xn. 
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for it Thb difMon was deeinive of the fate 
of the biU in the Lower House ; and to render 
it more palatable to the Upper, Ministers pro- 
posed an annual grant of £60,000 a year from 
the Consolidated Fand, to form the basis of a 
fund, to which the church property appropriated 
to educational purposes was to be added. This 
step, however, (kiled'in disarming the opposi- 
tion of the Conservative peers, who, consider- 
i^ this question as involving an important pub- 
lie principle, threw out the appropriation clause 
bj a majority of 97— the numbers being 138 to 
41. This defeat so disconcerted ministers that 
Ihey abandoned the bill in the Lower House, 
ana it was accordingly dropped for the present. 
At the same time, a bill was hastily brought in 
and passed, authorizing Grovemment to suspend 
proceedings against the cleigy for recovery of 
the X 1,000,000 which had been advanced to 
them during the worst periods of the combina- 
tion against tithes; a humane and praiseworthy 
I Pari. Deb ^^^' ^^ ^^ recovery of the sum had 
xxiz. 790-840, ^>^n attempted, as it must have 
llM,Mdzxx. been, under the acts authoririog 
1^ tt7 SiS* ^^ AtlvAncO) the Irish clergy would 
' * ' have been involved in total ruin.' * 
While measures of party politics were thus 
fiercely debated, and attended by 
i>efttt of no- those narrow divisions in the House 
ti*nt ngvd' of Commons, those which, without 
iBf Uie ear- benefiting either side in the House/ 
ta^^diSrm' Went only to relieve the distresses or 
aad proceed- * stimulate the industry of the coun- 
IncirBganiiDc tiy, were thrown out by laiige ma^ 

S*"*^' ^^^ AmodoabyMr.Oiylej, 
the able and patnotic member for 
the North Riding of Yorkshire, to appoint a se- 
lect committee to inquire if there be not effsctnal 
means within the reach of Fariiament to i^- 
ford substantial relief to the agriculture of the 
United Kingdom, and specially to recommend 
to the committee the subject of a silver stand- 
ail^ or a conjoined silver and gold one, was 
thrown out, aher a three nights' debate, by a 
majority of 216 to 126, being very nearly the 
m«portion of the borough to the county mem- 
bers. A motion of Lord Chandos for an ad- 
dress to his Mf^ty, representing the general 

agricultural distress which prevailed, with a 

^ — ~ — ■ ■■ . I. .... I , I ■■ I 

* Sir R. Peel, In the ooarse of the debate on this ques- 
tion, gaTe Che following account of the real clear revenuea 
of the [riah Church, which had been so often represented 
as the richest In the world, and enjoyiDc an Ineoaie of 
iJ3,000,000: --^ ^ -• 

Tithes composition ;C907,3(t7 

Glebes 76,700 

Gross ineoroe £^ififf7 

Deduct three-tenths jC19S,700 

Average 57,638 

Woods and Forests 8,972 

aiQ,a o4 

Clear ineonw £364,863 

Parishes 2505 

Hsving flfty Protestants and upward 1131 

Having below JIfty 860 

Benefices 1385 

Average income of incumbents of benefices. . . . jC188 
The Report of ttie Cvnmissloners of Public Instruction 
in the same year enunmisd the inhabitants aeeording to 
their creeds thus : 

Esubllsbed Chnreh 853.004 

Presbyterians 643,350 

Other Dissenters 91,808 

Total Protestants 1,517,228 

Roman CathoHos 6.427,719 

—Ana. Ref.f 1885, p. 990, 906. 



view to die immediate watartl of some part of 
those burdens to whidi the land is peculiarly 
subject trough the pressure of general and local 
taxation, met with no better &te: it „ 
was lost by a majority of 211 to 160. "*^ "' 
The alliance of Government with the Boman 
Cath<^c members for Ireland, and their entire 
dependence on them for a parliamentary major- 
ity, obliged them to yield to a motion of Mr. 
Finn for a committee io inquire into the Orange 
lodges of that country ; a svstem of mutual de- 
fense for the protection of ttie Protestants, often 
scattered in small numbers through multitudes 
of hostile Ribbonmen and Catholics. It led, 
however, to no other result than that it revealed 
the existence of Orange lodges in thirty-fonr 
regiments of the anny, a practice which was 
' justly denounced as dangerous to the discipline 
I and subordination of an armed force. An at- 
j tempt to implicate the Duke of Cumberland, 
I the grand-master of the institution, in a paiUc- 
I ipation with these militaiy lodges, thou^ veiy 
anxiously pressed, proved nnsnccessful. Therq 
I could be no doubt, however, that the existence 
of Orange societies in the «rmy was a serious 
I evil, and frau^t with danger nnder any cir- 
cumstances ; and the House of Commons hav- 
ing, in the next session of Parliament, 
passed a resolution praying the King to jj^ * 
take such measures as would be effect- 
ual for the suppression of sucb societies, the 
Duke of Cumberland vrisely dissolved all the 
Orange societies in Ireland. The Ribbon soci- 
eties, however, were not dissolved, and devasta- 
tion, murder, and outrage continiied 
for long after to be oi:gani«ed by IgJ?"^ 
them, which afterward led to a par- _]836, 19; 
tial revival on a smaller scale of the Pari- Deb. 
Orange lodges as an indispensable gj^'gjd^' 
measure of defense.' ' 

Although the House of Commons, by a great 
majority, nad refused to listen to 21. 
the tale of, agricultural distress, or Tbebudg«^ 
inquire into the currency laws as andexiinaioB 
affecting the general industry of "^^^ "^^ 
the empire, yet it was easier to stifle inqoiiy 
than to prevent the effect of the laws ; and when 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer came to bring 
forward the budget, he had a very different ac- 
count to give of the state of the finances from 
that which had been anticipated in the preced- 
ing year. He calculated the income of the 
country at £45,550,000, and tbe expenditure at 
£44,715,000. But this surplus, even if it shoold 
arise, disappeared before the interest of the loan 
for the negro emancipation indemnity, which 
amounted to £1,000,000 in all for this year, lear- 
ing not only no surplus, but a probable defideii- 
cy of £170,000. Thus, in addition to the many 
disastrous effects of the emancipation of the ne- 
groes in the colonies themselves, there is to be 
set down to the chai|i^ of that measure the term- 
ination of the surplus, and commencement of 
the dispute between the rural and urban inter- 
ests, which thereafter went on continually in- 
creasing till it worked out a total 
change in the financial and commer- i^'^s^' 
cial systems of the countiy.' 

The' manly and independent stand which the 
House of Peers had made against the revo- 
lutionaiy projects which had teen forced opon 
the Ministiy by their adherents among the £n- 
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gliah boroughs and the Irish Catholics, while it 
greatly raised them in the estixna^ 
Mr. O'Coa- ^^^^ ^^ ^ thinking men, apart from 
Bed's cru- the whirl of party ambition, excited 
aade acainst the utmost indignation among the 
UwHottw of |^iffl]g Qver the whole empire, not 
less impatient than any Eastern sul- 
tan of any restraint upon their wishes. Mr. 
O'Connell took the lead in the agitation got up 
to iaflame this feeling, and he made a progress, 
after the rising of Parliament, through all the 
great towns of the north of England and Scot- 
Und to excite the people on the subject. His 
language and designs may be judged of by the 
apeech which he addressed to a veiy large as- 
semblage of the working classes at Manchester. 
'<If there were only one House of parliament, 
a majority of that House, perhaps a faction, 
would become the tnlers of the entire nation. 
I am therefore for two Houses, but they must be 
two honest Houses. What title have theXords 
to legislate for us? They have two, the present 
law and the constitution. But they have been 
changed, and why should they not be changed 
ogam t What are the Lords ? Hereditary leg- 
islators I Because the father was supposed to 
he a good legislator, the son is supposed to be so 
equally. Why, if a man applied to yon to make 
a coat, your question woula be, Are you a tailor ? 
— No, I am not, but my father was a tailor: Is 
there a single man among you who would em- 
ploy a hereditary tailor of this kind ? That prin- 
ciple of common sense will go abroad among 
the Lords. Whether hereditary legislators or 
tailors, we'll have none of the botchers at all. 
Who IS sending this principle abroad? The 
Lords themselves, because thev are showing 
themselves the arrantest botchers that ever 
spoiled a job of work. They shall never get a 
receipt till they have paid the last farthing. If 
they delay, they may have to pay a little inter- 
est upon it. The question is, whether you are 
to have 170 masters or not — 170 irresponsible 
masters, the people looking for redress of their 
grievances, and looking for it in vain. Will yon 
endure that any gang or banditti, I care not by 
what name you call them, should treat them and 
yon contemptuously ? In one word, I call them 
rogues. We tmutpMt down the House of Lords, 
Ye are miserable minions of power. Ye have 
no choice for yourselves till that House be thor- 
oughly reformed. Let the King retain his pre- 
rogative of raising men to that rank and sta- 
tion in which they may be eligible. Let eveiy 
200,000 men in Great Britain and Ireland select 
one Lord from this list ; that will give you 130 
for the 24,000,000: let ^em be 
1»?3M,%. re-eUgible every five years, and you 
will have a steady Chamber. ' 
These extreme opinions were at this time by 
S8. no means confined to the arch-agita- 
Spread of tor, his obsequious Irish "followers, or 
t***"*^!!!- *^® aoisy multitudes whom he ad- 
iGMamoDg dressed in England and Scotland, 
the opera- Thev were shared also by a large pro- 
Sr** ^ d P^^'^^on, certainly a great majority, of 
theRad?^ ^® working classes in all the great 
cals In tbe towns, upon whom the doctrine had 
Commona. long been sedulously inculcated that 
the House of Peers was a body of interested 
aristocrats, destitute of public spirit, incapable 
of improvement^ whose sole function was to ob- 



struct, for their own selfish purposes, eveiy plan 
of social or political amelioration.* Nor was 
the Legislature itself by any means free from 
such doctrines. On the contrary, Mr. Roebuck, 
on 2d September, announced his intention, early 
in the following session, of introducing a bill 
taking away from the House of Lords their con- 
stitutional veto upon all measures of legudation, 
and substituting for it a suspensive power, so 
that when a bill passed the Commons, and was 
r^ected by the Lords, if it should again pass in 
the same se^ion of Parliament, and receive 
the royal assent, it should become the law of 
the land. Mr. Rippon, member for Gateshead, 
gave notice of a motion to remove the bishops 
and archlHshops from the Upper House; and 
Mr. Hume, of a motion to inquire into the num- 
ber and privileges of the House of Lords, with 
a view to render them responsible like the Com- 
mons.* Einally, Mr. O'Connell, after his crusad- 
ing progress against the House of Peers, was in- 
vited to the Lord Lieutenant's table in Dublin, 
and receivcMl these I These ominous manifest- 
ations excited so strong a feeling of dissatisfao- 
tion among the Conservative portion of the 
electoral body in Great Britain, that in two elec- 
tions which took place at this time, one for 
Devizes and the ouier for the county of North- 
ampton, the ministerial candidate in both cases 
was defeated, though, in the latter in- i Ann. Reg. 
stance, he was Lord Milton, eldest 1835, 366, 
son of Earl Fitzwilliam.* 371, 372. 

These repealed defeats, especially in the 
county elections, excited great ap- ^ 
prehensions in the ministerial ranlu, Great appre^ 
who with reason dreaded a destruc- heasiona of 
tiou in a few years of their trifling 5® A'*^**'^ 
majority in the House of Common^ '^•^"•'■• 
while they knew, by dear-boughtexperience, that 
an overwhelming majority in the House of Peers 
was decidedly hostile. These alarms were forci- 
bly expressed by Sir W. Molesworth, the mem- 
ber for East Cornwall, who was closely connect^ 
ed with the Westminster Reoiew, and spoke the 
language of that section of politicians in second- 
ing a motion of Mr. Grote in favor of the ballot, 
on 2d June. The opinions then expressed were 
the more worthy of notice, that both these gen- 
tlemen were very able men — the one destined 
to be a cabinet minister, the other the learned 
and celebrated historian of Greece. *' Minis- 
ters," said Sir W. Molesworth, '* ought now to 

* " While we strongly deprecate the unmanly and sub- 
minlve manner in which the Minietry and the Com- 
mona have, bare-headed, bowed to the refkvetory Lords, 
we are proud to obaerve that the King, at the prorogation 
ofPariiament, aclLOowledged the advantage or reeponsiUe 
governments. Hie Majesty, in his apeeeb, aclinowledged 
.that peace and union can alone be aecured where the 

f>eople and hia Miniatera have bound themaelvea to eatab- 
iah reaponaibillty in every department of the State, and 
as the Lorda have hitherto displayed a most astounding 
anomaly in this enlightened age by retaining the right to 
leglalate by birth or court flivor, and being thereby ren* 
dered irresponsible, it follows that it mutt be cut daunt as 
a rotten ^ncunUfraneef or be so cured as to be made of some 
service to the Stale as well as amenable to the people. 
It Ibilowa that the Commons alao must be rendered still 
more responsible to the nation at large by the fhrther ex- 
tension of the suflVage, and by abridging the term ofPar- 
iiament, ere the hands of the King andliii* Ministera can 
be ao strengthened as to perfbrm eiftcnialiy the good work 
afneeessary destruction and salutary reform."'- Address 
of the Non-franehiaed Inhabitants of Glaasow to Mr. 
O'Connell, '* the first Man of the Age, the champion of 
civil and religious liberty all over the world,'* Oct. 17, 
1835 ; Ana. Reg,, 1835, 300, 370. 
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be aware of the mortifying fact, that among the 
gentiy of England their partj was decidecUy in 
a minority ; that the great majoritjr of the aris- 
tocracy of the landed gentry, and all the clergy 
to a man, were their determined and irrecon- 
cilable foes, who would spare no eflfbrta, who 
would use every species of nndne influence and 
intimidation, to compass their destruction. If 
they left their supporters exposed to the tender 
mercies of the Tory party, they would by de- 
grees be ejected, like Lora John Bussell, from 
the representation of all the counties in En- 
gland. Did they remember that their friends 
had been ejected, and replaced by their ene- 
mies in Berkshire, Buddnghamshire, Camr- 
bridgeshire, Denbighshire, Derbyshire, Devon- 
shire South, Essex oouth, Gloucestershire West, 
Hamsphire South, Lancashire South, Leicester- 
shire South, Lincolnshire, Norfolk East, North- 
amptonshire South, Shropshire North, ^Suffolk 
East, Suffolk WesL Surrey East, Surrey West, 
Warwickshire South ; and that within, these few 
weeks they had again been diamiased tmm 
Devonshire, Inverness-shire, and Staffordshire ? 
Did they remember their fatal losses in the 
counties in the late election? Did they prefer 
to be utterly annihilated as a party in the 
House, rather than have the ballot ? If so, their 
fate was nigh at hand, and they would well 
merit it.** To the same purpose Mr. C. Buller, 
member for Liskeard, and a leading Whig, said, 
that " feeling as the Liberal party did, that the 
majority of those enjoying weialth, proper^, and 
influence was against them, it was essential that 
they should endeavor to excite a fervid feeling 
in the breasts of the multitude, and therefore it 
¥ras that they were obliged to resort to popular 
agitation to counterbalance the force that was 
marshaled against them.** To the same purpose 
it was asserted in the Edmbwrgk Review^ that 
the great majority of persons having above iC500 
a year were against the liberal party — a curious 

I Part Deb ^o»^™®'^^<^ ^^ ^^ preamble of the 
zxvUl., 497, Beform Bill, that it was intended to 
910 ; Ann. ' extend the franchise to a fair pro- 
?ff'JS^ portion of the property and intelli- 

' gence of the country.* 

Government, however, did not share the ap- 
prehensions of their extreme Liberal 
Qnf^' foUowers as to the disappearance of 
tbough gnd- their majority in the House of Com- 
aai, creaUon mens. They knew too well the de- 
^^^^ cided preponderance of the borough 
^^ members m that house, aided hr the 

Liberals of Scotland and the Catholics of Ire- 
land, to have any serious fears of defeat in the 
Lower House. But the recent great majorities 
against them in the House of Lords rendered it 
painfully evident that they stood on the most 
precarious footing in that assembly; and that 
any casual discomfiture in the Commons would 
be followed in all probability by a vote, in the 
Lords, of no confidence, and their entire ejec- 
tion from office. Their situation also was one 
of extreme difficulty, exposed as they were to a 
constant pressure from inthout, and demands 
for furtber organic change from t\ieir Badical 
and Catholic supporters, essential to their ma- 
jority in Parliament, which were at least as 
distasteful to the old Whig families as they 
were to the most inveterate Tory in the king- 
dom. In addition to this, recent events had 



brought Uie two Houses of parliament into open 
collision, and the ay for peerage reform was be- 
coming as general among tlie Cathohcs and 
Badicus as ever that for parliamentaiy reform 
had been. In these eircnmatanoes the danger 
was imminent that Government would be brought 
to a dead lock, and fresh convulsions arise from 
the obstacles thrown in the way of further 
changes by a fixed majority, independent of 
popukr control, in the Upper House. Pr w cc d 
on all sides with these difficnltiea. Lord Mel- 
bourne judged — and judged, as matters stood, 
wisely— -that it was indispensable to bring the 
House of Lords teore into harmony with the 
majori^ in die House of Commons ; and this 
he proposed to aecompliah, not, as in 1882, by 
marching sixty or eighty new peers at once into 
the House of Lords, but by the sn cce sa i ve crea- 
tion of single peers or small batches, in a way 
not likely to excite attention, but quite as efiect- 
nal in the end, and at no remote period, in 
changing the ruUng majority in Uie Upper 
House. So steadily has this ^T^em been pnr- 
sued by successive Liberal administrations, that 
since 1880 upward of a hundred new peers,* 
almost all of them of Liberal politics, have been 

* PlKBfl CBBATID Slirca 1890, AND PBOKOTIOKt BIITCl 

THAT TIMS. 
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Lord Monteagle 

Lord Auckland 
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Lord Vivian 

Lord ConglBiaa 
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Lord Barham 

Lord Senrnve 

Lord Sydenbain . . . . . 

Lord Dalhooale 

LordStraflbrd 

Lord Cottenham .... 

Lord Goofii 

LordDaittey 

LordlUUbrd 

LordKlfin 

Lord Clandeboye . . . . 

Lord BddeiUuiy 

Lord Loodeeboroofh. 

Lord OreratoiM 

Lord Traro 

Lord Cranworth .... 

Lord BroagktoB 

LordAveland 

Lord Wenaieydate. . . 
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Lord Hardinfw 
Lord St. Leonarda 

Lord Raglan 1 

Lord Stratlbrd de Rfld- 
diflb J 

Total W 



It to bat jostlce to the Whigs to aay that tlie Torief tal 
set them the example, fbr they had aveaged thflmad^M 
for their long exdoaioa fh>m office for eerenty veen ^ 
fore 1784, by a liberal creation of peera atnce that time, 
aad down to ItOO. At the auniwaloB of George III. f te 
peers were only 180, and at the arrival of Mr. Pitt toppw- 
er in 1784 thqr ware 9S0 ; and on the retora of the Wkifl 
to power in 1890 they were aboat 410, exdaaive of tM 
«f SooctaDd and lnlaad^--BuBa*sPeinVi^ 
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Added to the Hofue of Lords ; andby thU means 
not only bas the Tory majority, created by the 
long tenure of office by the ConsenratiTes Wore 
that time, been effectually overorane, but the 
balance rather cast the other way. To this 
canse the sabseqnent smooth working of the 
oonstitntion, and the snocessfnl passage of Free 
T^cade and other Liberal measives t^xnigh the 
House of Lords, are mainly to be ascribed. 

The attention of the empire was anxiously 
^ tamed this year to the West Indies, as 
State or the effects of the new apprentice sys- 
tbe Weal tern, which came into operation in the 
^™**^* preceding year, were now for the first 
time to be brought to light. The results were 
any thing but favorable. The season had been 
nnoomoionly favorable, and the crop abundant ; 
Dotwiihstiuiding which, there was a falling-off 
of 4444 hogsheads, or about a sixteenth, from 
the quantity shipped in the preceding year. 
The produce shipped was 68,000 hogsheads, in- 
stead of 72,444. The Jamaica House of As- 
sembly said, in their Address to the Govehior 
on the meeting of their provincial parliament : 
'*It would be a great comfort to us were we 
able to discover any possible hope that succeed- 
ing ciope win improve, our decided conviction 
being uat each succeeding crop will be pro- 
gressively worse. That in some few cases the 
apprentices do woiic for wages is true, but we 
deeply regret to say that, from our personal ex- 
perience of the past year, the opposite disposi- 
tion so immeasurably preponderates that no 
confidence whatever can be placed in volantary 
labor. We deeply regret our inability to join 
in tbe favorable anticipations entertained by 
your excellency of the success of the new vyt- 
tem. But knowing, as we do, the prevailing 
reluctance evinced by the people to labor, the 
thefts, negligences, and outrages of every de- 
scription that are becoming of such frecjnent 
occurrence ; seeing large portions of our neg- 
lected cane-fields overrun with weeds, and a 
still larger part of our pasture-lands returning 
to a state of nature ; seeing, in fact, desolation 
already overspreading tbe very face of the land 
—it is impossible for us, without abandoning the 
evidence of our own senses, to entertain favora- 
ble anticipations, or to divest ourselves of the 
painful conviction that the progressive and rapid 
deterioration of property will continue to keep 
pace with the apprenticeship, and that the 
tehnination of it must, unless strong preventive 
measures are applied, complete the ruin of the 
colony." So distasteful was this address to the 
governor, that he said, on receiving it, that its 
> Ann Reg. ^^ precluded him from making 
1835,378- any other reply but acknowledging 
^^- its receipt.' 

, This year witnessed the commencement of 
those uhhappy troubles in Canada, 
Cocninene«> which two years after rose to so for- 
meBtoTtiie midable a height, and materially 
trooUes in impeded, though happily only for a 
Canada. ^y^^j^ ^^^^ ^^ progress of that no- 
ble colony. The time at which they arose, the 
inhabitants among whom they were chiefly prev- 
alent, and the objects to which the demands of 
the malcontents were directed, leave no room 
for doubt that they were prompted by that com- 
Unation of Bomish ambition with democratic 
encroachment, which at that period ao violentiy 



shook the mother country, and from which the 
leaders of the combined parties anticipated a 
speedy and entire change both in Church and 
State. The lower province had for some time 
been in a state of great ill-humor, chiefly in 
consequence of the efibrts of the Catholic pnests 
in it, where the persons of ^eir persuasion were 
five-sixths of the people, to excite disafiection 
against their Protestant governors. Such was 
the irritation which prevailed, that it was only 
increased by the dissolution which took place in 
August, 1884 ; and the Cabinet, ^wnceiring that 
the dissatisfaction was in part at least owing to 
personal dislike at the governor, recalled Lord 
Ayhner, the governor of the province, and Lord 
Amherst was nominated by Sir B. Peel as Ids 
successor. In the mean time, such was the dis- 
content which prevailed at Government refusing 
to acpree to a bill for rendering the upper House 
elective, according to O'Connell's demands in 
Great Britain, that the Lower House of Assem- 
bly rtfiued to vote the tuppUeg; the salaries of 
au the public servants ceased to be paid, and 
the governor, under the direction of Mr. Spring 
Bice, advanced £81,000 from the militaiy chest 
to meet the most pressing demands. The As- 
sembly, however, were by no means so niggard- 
ly to themselves as they were to the public serv- 
ants of the State, for one of their first acts was 
to vote £18,000 for payment of their own sala- 
ries and current expenses. This vote the gov- 
ernor required time to consider, and as the op- 
position upon this withdrew, the As- , j^^ ^ 
sembly was adjoufned upon the ground jsss, 38?' 
that a quorum did not remain to cany 38t ; Mart. 
on the public business.' **• *^» ^* 

With a view of appeasing the colony, whidi 
had now, both in the upper and low- 
er prorince, become extremely dis- i,^^^^^ 
contented. Lord Melbourne, soon af- tbe dUcon- 
ter his restoration to power, sent out tented in 
Lord Gosford as governor, with a *»«^*l» 
board of commissioners, of whom he P*^"*®"** 
was chairman,* to inquire into the grievances 
which were complained of. It was soon discov- 
ered that the grounds of complaint were of an 
entirely different character in the lower and the 
upper province. The preference shown to the 
English language over the French, and to the 
British setUers over the French, with the accu- 
mulation of offices in the persons of the former, 
the interference of government in elections, and 
the undue delay in sanctioning or considering 
bills, formed the chief grounds of complaint in 
the former province ; and they were urged al- 
most entirely by persons speaking the French 
language, and of French descent. Thtj insist- 
ed also, that the Upper Assembly, correspond- 
ing to the House of Peers, instead of being, as 
heretofore, appointed by the Crown, should be 
elective. The demands of the upper prorince 
were different, and were directed chiefly to^ob- 
taining a control of the public moneys and ac- 
counts; and the discontented in it were for the 
most part found among the numerous new set- 
tlers who had' come out during the general fer- 
vor originating in tbe reform movement. Thus 
it was easy to see that different agencies were 
at work in the two prorinces, and the discon- 
tent originated in tiie want of different things. 
The influence of Bome was exerted in the low- 
er province to add to the difficulties of the £n- 
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gliflh Gorenuneiit, and aid O'Conneirs agitation 
and cmsade against the House of Lords in the 
'British Islands ; and accordingly it was directed 
to rendering the Upper Assembly elective, and 
obtaining the admission of Catholics into olBfices 
of trust and power under the government. The 
influence of the reform passion was felt in the 
I Mttii il ^PP®' province, and accordingly the 
978^^9 ;' demands of the leaders of its agitation 
Ann. R^. were chiefly directed to the old Anglo- 
J^> ^f Saxon obiect of getting the control of 
the supplies.^ 
To appease these discontents hj conceding 
29. such of them as appeared to be rea- 
Opening of sonable, and suited to the growing 
iJj ui4de^ strength and intelligence of the col- 
^ndfl of 0^7} Lord Grosford stated in his speech 
theOppoai- to the Assembly, on itt opening in 
tion. November, 1835, that he was author- 

ized to sanction the grants voted in the last 
session for their own expenses, and which Lord 
Aylmer bad reserved for consideration ; and he 
made at the same time the important announce- 
n^ent: *'I have received the commands of our 
most gracious Sovereign to acquaint you that 
his Majesty is disposed to place under the con- 
trol of the representatives of the people all pub- 
lic moneys payable to his Majesty or to his on- 
cers in this province, whether arising from taxes 
or from any other soun^. The aoQOunts, which 
will be submitted to your examination, show the 
large arrears due as salaries to public officers, 
and for the other ordinary expenditure of the 
government, and I earnestly request of you to 
pass such votes as may effe(» the liquidation of 
these arrears, and provide for the maintenance 
of the public servants pending the inquiry by 
the commissioners." This great ooncession, 
however, was far from satisfying the demands 
of the Canadian reformers, directed as they now 
were by foreign and sacerdotal influence. They 
said, accordingly, in reply : ** The great body d 
the people of this province, without distinction^ 
consider the extension of the elective principle, 
and its application to the constitution of the 
Legislative Council in particular, the repeal of 
the acts passed in Great Britain on matters con- 
cerning the internal government of th^ pro- 
vince, as fully within the jurisdiction of the pro- 
vincial pirliament, as well as the privileges con- 
ferred by such acts, and the full and unre- 
strained enjoyment, on the part of the Legisla- 
ture and of this House, of their legislative and 
constitutional rights, as being essential to the 
prosperity and welfare of his Majesty's faithful 
subjects in Canada, as being necessary to in- 
sure their future confidence m his government, 
and their future welfare and contentment under 
it, and to remove the causes which have been 
obstacles to it" They received with pleasure 
the grant of a control over the public accounts, 
but avoided any promise to repay the £31,000 
advanced from the military chest. This state 
of things did not augur much harmony in their 
future deliberations between the Government 
and the Assembly, and this soon appeared. One 
of their first acts was to insert in the public ac- 
counts the agent's bill for Mr. Roebuck's salary, 
the parliamentary agent for the Assembly in 
the House of Commons ; and the governor's 
council having declined to sanction this charge, 
the Assembly passed it at their own hands 



without .the interrentioa of the govemmeDt. 
Thus ill-humor and hasty proceediags pre- 
vailed on both sides, and it was easy to 
see that matters were fast hastening to that 
point when concession on the part , ^. .. 
^Government would inflame nuher ^'^gl* 
than allay the public discoutenta, aad Ann. R^. 
that a violent collision was m&avoidar- }^* '^t 
ble.» ^• 

The general prosperity of the mannfaffturing 
and commercial interest, contnuted 30. 
with the deep depressioi^ of the ag> Opening or 
ricnltural which had distijigaiahed ^*^^^^> 
the two preceding yeara, continned ^eeeh 
through the whole of 1885 and 1836, FebTM, 
and formed the subject of marked 1336. 
allusions in the Speech from the Throne, when 
Parliament opened on the 14th f ehniaiy in the 
follifwing year. The King said, in his speech 
on that occasion, with truth and discrimination : 
'*The state of the commerce md manofactnres 
of the United Kingdom is highly sa^isfaciory. 
I lame,nt that any class of my snlgects should 
still suffer distress ; and the difficulties which 
continue to be felt in important branches of 
agriculture may deserve your inquiry, with a 
view of ascertaining whether there , ^^^ j^ 
are any measures which Parliament leaft, i sT 
can advantageously adopt for the Pari. Deb. 
alleviation of their pressure." * "*^- ** *• 

The precarious condition of Ministers, de- 
pending for their migority in the 31. 
House of Commons entii^y upon TlttsfstBaf 
the support of the Irish Catholics tbelrUhcor- 
and English Dissenters, stamped, as PO"^'<'°' 
a matter of necessity, a peculiar character upon 
their legislative measures, which were entirely 
directed to relieve the grievances or gratify the 
wishes of these parties. The first field which 
presented itself, and which waa recommended 
for consideration in the Speech from theThrone, 
was the state of the Irish corporations. These 
establishments, in addition to the numerous 
abuses which had been so much complained of 
in the English boroughs, and which had led to 
the Municipal Bill of the preceding year, were 
affected also by a great variety of evils which 
were peculiarly their own. Thus their reform 
was calculated at once to remedy more seti- 
, ous corruptions, and introduce more exteasiTe 
changes in the balahce of political parties, than 
that of the English boron^ had done'. These 
corporations had been established chiefly by 
James L as so many legislative outposts to se- 
core the English command of the country. As 
a necessary consequence, they were all Prot- 
estant, and Catholics were excluded from them 
all. In a word, they had been planted in the 
Irish wilderness, like block-houses in the forests 
of the Far West, to form so many rallying-points 
to the Protestant settlers in Che island, and they 
were in general surrounded by a vast majority 
of Catholics. In these circumstances, the ex- 
tension of municipal institutions, similar to 
those established in Great Britain, to Ireland, 
was not merely a social but a political qnestioiL 
It was mixed up in fearful proportions with 
religious dissension, and tended to convert the 
fortresses erected for the defense of one fiitii 
into the strongholds from which it was to be as- 
sailed. Nevertheless, the thing required to be 
attempted, for after popular government of bor- 
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oo^^ had been establisliAd in Great Britain, it 
was impOMibie to refuse it to the sister island ; 
and if such a refusal had been attempted, it 
would onlj have added another to the many 
real and supposed grievances of the Emerald 
Isle. 
The fint step of Government on this question 
2^ was to issue a commission to inquire 
Gerarninejit ^^ ^^^ condition of the Irish bor- 
pten, ud oughs, as thej had done in regard 
^^ ^P- to those in England. This commis- 
'^^ don, as mighthave been antidpated, 

reported stronglv against the Irish corporations, 
even more so than had been done against the 
English.* There could be no doubt t£st though 
such commissions in general proceed on ex parts 
eridence, and studiously avoid summoning any 
one who is likely to thwart their preconceived 
opinions or secret instructions, yet in this in- 
stance their repent was in the main well found- 
ed. Proceeding on it, Mr. O'Loughlan, the 
Irish Attorney-General, introduced a biU for 
the better regulation of Irish corporations. He 
stated, that though a great many coqwrations 
had perished since the Union, there were still 
sixty in full vigor, and eleven in a state of de- 
cay. These sevens-one corporations included 
within their territories 900,000 persons, while 
the number of corporatoi^ was only 1 8,000. Of 
these 13,000, no less than 8000 were to be found 
in four of the larger boroughs, learing only 5000 
coiporatora for the remaining sixty-seven corpo- 
rations, containing above 500,000 inhabitants. 
The pauci^ of these corporators was not re- 
deemed by their character. Since 1792, the 
corporations had been nominally open to Ro- 
man Catholics, but not more than 200 have 
been admitted. In Dublin they proceed on the 
avowed principle of excluding not only all Bo- 
man Catholics, but the great majority of Prot- 
estants, of wealth, respectability, or intelligence. 
The sheriflb of that city are chosen by the cor- 
porate bod^, and they always put persons con- 

mm— ir^-B- - — 1 1— *-i— 1 M-^W^ ^^^^^^^— Tw—^^ Ml _ ■-■■-■- 

** ** That the incorporations proTided na means, and 
etmtained no conatiuieney by which the properly, the 
wjehee, and the Inteveets of the wbota local coiDmanity 
might aecure a (hir repreeentatlon in the corporate body ; 
that in many towns there was no recognina commonal- 
ty ; that in others where tt existed It was entirely diqmv 
portioned to the inhabitants, and eonsiated of a Twy small 
portion, of an exdnaiTe character, not comprising the 
mercantile interests, nor representing the wealth, intelli- 
gence, or remectabiUty of the town. The corporatiims, 
and not without reason, were looked on by the great 
body of the inhabitants with suspicion and distrust, as 
having interests distinct fh>m and adverse to those of the 
general community, whom they thus studiously excluded 
ntNn any partidpation in the municipal gavemment. 
Their memDers Ihsquently consisted of the relations and 
adherents of particular fiumlies or individuals, and the 
principles of their association, and those which regulated 
amission and exclusion, had rarely any connection with 
the common benefit of the district, or the wlshea of the 
fnhabitanu. In by far the greater number of the close 
corporations, the persons composing them were merely 
the nominees of the patron or proprietor ef the borsngh ; 
while in those which apparently wcto mors enlarged, 
they were admitted and associated in support of some po- 
litical interest, most iVequently at variance with the ma- 
jority of the inhabltanu. The corporations have long 
been unpopular, and objeots of suspicion. As at present 
eonatitutea, they are in many instances of no service to 
the community, in others Injurious, bi all insufficient and 
Inadequate for the proper purposes and ends of such in- 
stitutions. The nubile distrust in them ailaehes to their 
flOcers and nomueea. and the result is a fhllure of re- 
spect for, and confidence in, the ministers of justice and 
police.'* — Report of Irish Corporation Commisnoner9^ 
tiaw 4, 1839 ; Ann. Reg. 18M, M, 21. 

Vol. m.— T 



nected with the incorporation first upon the list, 
and it was so managed that, the Catholics were 
always in a minority. In a word, -^ • 

the management of corporations, and i^?^'s] ^' 
the administration of justice in their 23 ; P«ri. 
hands, is nothing but a tissue of in- '^^^^^^* 
justice, partisanship, and corruption.' 49(MW. 

" The remedy proposed for these evils is to put 
corporations under effective popular 33 
control, as has already been done in Argument In 
England and Scotland. Inseven^of euoportofthe 
the larger boroughs, comprising DuIk ^*"* 
lin, Cork, Limerick, Kilkenny, Belfast, Galway, 
Waterfoid, it is proposed to make the mnnicipid 
coextensive with the parliamentary occupants, 
and to include every £10 occupant. This rule, 
however, if applied to the smaller boroughs, 
would give much too small a constituency. In 
these boroughs it has already been provided, by 
an act pass^ in 1828, that all householders in- 
habiting £5 houses and upward shall have a vote 
for paving and lifting commissioners ; and it 
is proposal to apply ip them the same principle 
to the mnnicipsil franchise. In the larger bor- 
oughs there wntU be a division into wards. The 
aldermen are to be elected, not by the council- 
ors, but the inhabitants, and to consist of those 
who at the poll have the greatest number of 
votes ; one^half of the councilors and aldermen 
to go out of office every three years. A com- 
mission of the peace to be issued to the smidler 
boroughs, if the Lord Lieutenant saw cause ; i^ 
the hvger, the mayor for the time being to be- 
the magistrate of the borough. In the' seves 
larger boroughs, the council to elect sheriffs, 
subject to the approval of the Lord Lieutenant ; 
the management and control of the whole cor- 
porate fimds and patronage to be vested in the 
town-counciL There is only one way in which 
it is possible to pacify Ireland, and that is to 
promote a real union through an amelioratioA 

of her institutions, by treating her . »._, ^ . 
*.. V V 1 '^i ■Pail. Deb. 

fairly, by giving her equal privileges uxi. 400- 

and equal rights with England. Deny SOi ,- Ann. 

her that, and the Union is at an fi^i}^> 
end."' 23.24,39. 

On the other hand, it was argued by Sir R. 
Feel, Lord Lyndhurst, and Lord Stan- 34^ 
ley : " The greater part of the corpo- Argument 
rations in Ireland, between forty and H*^^'^ ^hs 
fifty in number, have been erected by 
James I., avowedly as guardians of the Protest- 
ant interests, and to favor the spread of die 
Protestant religion. This bill, whatever may 
be said to the contrary, and under whatever 
colors it may be vailed, goes to annihilate the 
ancient corporation system of Ireland, and vest 
the management of the boroughs and their eacjtra 
property in different hands, and persons actua- 
ted, both in civil and religious concerns, by en- 
tirely opposite interests and wishes. By this 
l»U there will be no more connection between 
the former and the new corporations, than be- 
tween the old and the new departmental system 
in France. It may be necessary to make such a 
change, but it is in vain to deny that it amounts 
to complete revolution, so far as both property 
and inflaence are concerned in the whole bor- 
oughs of Ireland. It is not denied that the pres- 
ent system has become a cover for many abuses^ 
and has, by the lapse of time, become unsuitable 
to the circumstances of society; and it may at 
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once be conceded that it would b^ nnwise to at- 
tempt to maintain it any longer. 
*'Wbat system, then, sfaonld be proposed in 
its place; for some system there must 

Con^'aed ^ *"^ every thing depends on the 
principles on which it is to be found- 
ed. The plan now proposed, after destroying 
the whole existing corporations in Ireland, pro- 
poses to erect them of new in fifty-foar towns in 
Ireland, in for^-seren of which the council are 
to be chosen oy a household saffrage of £5. 
'With regard to population, the bill descends 
reiy low ; for in the town of Middleton, with 
2087 inhabitants, and Belturbet, with 2067, there 
are to be four aJdermen and twelve oouncilon ; 
and the bUl also gives power to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to apply it to any town in that country, 
without reference to the amount of its popula- 
tion. Tlus power might be exercised on a peti- 
tion of two or three discontented inhabitants. 
The report of the commissioners bore that there 
were 126 towns in Ireland, with a population of 
2000 each. It might he presumed that they 
would all be erected into boroughs, and this 
might even be done with a hundred villages 
more, with a population of 1000 souls, on the ap-' 
plication of two or three ambitious persons de- 
sirous of obtaining situations of power or emol- 
ument in them. These little boroughs would all 
have the power of making rules and by-laws at 
variance with each other ; and the station of the 
persons by whom these Lilipntian legislatures 
are to be elected may be judged of by the ad- 
mission in the bill, that recourse must be had 
to the £5 occupants to make up the municipal 
constituency. 

'* Serious as these evils are, they are as no- 
thing compared to those which are 

ConUnaed. coi^n^^^^ '^^^ ^^^ administration of 
' justice. In every corporate town there 
is to be a mayor, who is to be €x officio a jus- 
tice of the peace, owing his power not to com* 
mission from the Lord Lieutenant, but to the 
simple election of the houseUolders. This is 
not the case in England, where the corporate 
magistrates, as such, have no judicial power ; 
and it is not a little remarkable, that while the 
report of the commissioners states it as one of 
the evils of the corporate system in Ireland that 
the borough magistrates are independent of all 
eontrol from the Crown, this bill proposes to 
perpetuate that very evil. Will these evils be 
remedied by giving to popular bodies the elec^ 
tion of these justices ? will not, on the contrary, 
their election, from which such important conse- 
quences are to flow, be the occasion of fresh dis- 
cord and animosity? Firdt, there will be the 
registration of the voters, then the election of 
the town-councilors, and then the election of 
the mayor, aldermen, and town-clerks 1 What 
a scene, With such a state of things present I 
How truly has it been said, it will render these 
little boroughs normal schools of agitation I It 
is said the sheriff under the old system, showed 
undue preference to the corporators, and put 
them first on the panel of jurors : will the new 
sheriff, acting under the pressure from without, 
be more scrupulous, or less partial to those who 
have elected him ? What possible objection can 
there be to giving the appointment of these 
sherifb to the Lord Lieutenant ? He is to have, 
under a bill pending in Parliament, the appoint- 



ment of the police force in every county and 
town in Ireland, on the preamble that sudi 
unity of government is essential to its due ac- 
tion. On what principle is the police of 126 
towns to be taken oUt of his han&, and vested 
ih those of the £5 householders? 

" Then, as to the corporate property, it is very 
considerable, and has apparenUy been 
well managed, for its income in all coq^,!^^^ 
the boroughs is £61,397, its expendi- 
ture £67,279, and the debt charged on it only 
£183,000. These revenues are derived from 
two sources, lands and tolls. These are to be 
vested absolutely in the new corporations, sub- 
ject only to the restriction of not lowering the 
tolls when they are pledged for debt. Th&t is 
impolitic; for the true way to increase these 
towns is not to authorize them to borrow mon- 
ey on the tolls and spend it on corporation pnr- 
poses, but to induce them to lower or take off 
the tolls altogether, and thereby attract trade to 
their markets. In short, the proposed bill goes 
to eradicate one set of evils only to rear up an- 
other set of the same description, still more for- 
midable, and the last state of matters will be 
worse than the first The true way to legislate, 
in order to remove the admitted evils of the 
present system, is not to create a new system, 
creative, in the end, of the same or greater evils, 
merely because a similar system, has been es* 
tablished, but to consider by which system 
equal laws and equal privileges may best be se- 
cured to all. Is this to be done by merely ren- 
dering the party hitiierto servient the dominant 
power ? What does it signify by whom nndne 
influence is exercised— whether by landlord or 
priest ? Mr. O'Connell has said, and said trulj, 
that every one knows that corporate reform wm 
render the English boroughs * normal schoob 
of agitation.' Will they prove less so in Ire- 
land? We call upon you, therefore, knowing 
that these annual elections will engender strife, 
and increase the already heated state of par- 
ty feelings in Ireland, as you value the integ- 
rity and security of this great empire, not to 
lend ^ur sanction to the establishment in lie- 
land of normal schools, in which the science of 
agitation is to be taught ; and, above all, not to 
make the graduates in those schools, , p^^ j^^ 
and the professors of that science, the xxxi. lOSO,' 
chosen instruments for leading the 1076; Ann. 
civil force, and for dispensing public SfS/^ 
lustice. 

In accordance with these views. Sir B. Fed 
did not divide the House upon the » 
second reading of the bill, thereby Tlleblui8ea^ 
admitting the principle that the old ried in the 
corporations should be abolished; £^!^?m|' 
but in conmiittee Lord Francis Eg- 
erton moved, with his concurrence, that *'the 
committee should be empowered to make pro- 
vision for the abolition of corporations in Ire- 
land, and for such arrangements as should be 
necessary for their abolition, and for securing 
the efficient and impartial administration of 
justice, and the peace and good government of 
cities and towns in Ireland." The object of 
this was to vest the government of boroughs, so 
far as the administration of justice and direction 
of the police force was concerned, in the Lord 
Lieutenant, or those acting under him, not the 
persons elected by the constituencies. Govern- 
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nent nristed this, on the groond that it tended 
to do away with the principle of popular appoint- 
ment and control, which was the leading princi- 
ple of the bill, and establish an individual dis- 
tinction in this respect between Great Britain 
and Ireland. Lord F. Egerton's motion was lost 
by a majority of 807 to 64— a larger majority 
than Lord Melbourne's Ministry hiui yet got in 
the Commons; and the bill finally 
^•jjff* passed by a minority of 61— vi£. 260 
l36d,zxziL to 199 — with the alteration only that 
747 ; Ann. the sheriffs in the larger boroqghs 

£^43. ^'^'^ ^ ^ nominated by the Lord 

' Lieutenant, not the town councils.^ 

The success of the bill was now secured, so 

far as the Commons were concerned ; 

The ub is ^^ ^ parties were aware that it was 

essentially in the House of Lords that the real 

Bitered in trial of strength on it would take place. 

rad fiofdlT ^^ ^^ '^^ ^ second time in the Upper 
lejected in House without opposition ; but in go- 
ttaeCoBBr ing into conmiittee LokI Fitzgerald 
?l^°h mo^ed, as had been done in the Com^ 

*' * mens, for an instruction to the com- 
mittee similar to Lord F. Egerton's, which had 
been thrown out in the Lower House. This mo- 
tion was carried against Ministers by a majority 
of 84, the numbers being 208 to 119. Several 
other amendments, bringing the bill into the 
shape for which Sir R. Peel had contended in 
the House of Commons^ were carried by ma- 
jorities nearly as large; and the bill, as thus 
amended, was sent down to the Comm6ns for 
their consideration. Lord John Russell, after 
observing that the bill, as now altered, contained 
little or nothing of what had been sent up from 
the Commons, seeing that out of 140 clauses 
106 had been omitted or altered, and 18 new 
ones introduced, moved that the amendments 
of the Lords should be rejected, and the ImII 
J ^ sent back to the Upper House. This was 

°¥ carried by a majority of 86, the numbers 
b^ng 824 to 288. Upon the bill, however, 
backed by Uiis large majority, coming back to 
J -- the Lords, the motion of I^rd Mel- 
Jime^. ^gjij^ ^^^ the amendments of the 

Commons should be taken into consideration, 
was lost by a majority ai 99, the numbers being 
220 to 121; and upon the bill returning, as 
amended by the Lords, to the Conmions, Lord 
John Bnssell moved, and carried, that it should 
be taken into consideration that day 
1W5 53 M • *^"*® months — ^the usual mode of 
Part Deb. * abandoning questions which were 
zxxiv. 318^ then set at rest for the present in 
^^- both Houses of Parliament.' 

The oUier great party-question of the year 
produced a similar collision, threat- 
Irish Chmeli ®°ing the most serious consequences 
Bill again between the two Houses. The Irish 
pasMd in Uis Church Bill was introduced on 25th 
SSSSSii April by Lord Morpeth, being the 
out in tbe same in substance with that which 
Lords. April had been thrown out, by a majority 
^* of 97, in the Upper House ; and on 

this occasion he pronused a surplus of X100,000 
a year, as like^ to be ultimately available to 
the purposes of education. Lord Stanley and 
Sir B. Peel renewed their objections to those 
clauses in the bill which went to appropriate any 
part of the church property to temporal or gen- 
eral purposes. The bill on this occasion passed 



the Commons by a migority of only 26, the 
numbers being 290 to 264, the minority con- 
taining a majority of English members. Upon 
going to the Upper House, however, the appro- 
priation danses were rejected by a majority of 
91, the numbers being 188 to 47, and 
the bill, as thus amended, was read a *'^y^* 
third time and paased. Upon the bill returning 
to the Commons, Lord John Russell started a 
question of privilege, on the .ground of the 
Lords having incompetently inter- i pari. Deb. 
fered in the first instance with a xxxv. 's4i, 
money bill; and on this technical ^*'?/*;J^ 

Sound the bill, as amended, was j^sgs ; j^u7 
rown out by a migority of 29, or Reg.'isss,' 
260 to 281 .» «^-lW. 

Thus were the two Houses brought into direct 
and fearful collision on the two ri- 
tal questions of Corporate Reform PerUs ofUiia 
and. the Church Establishment in state of com- 
Ireh&nd, — the natural and'oft-pro- slon between 
dieted result of a majori^ of the hJJJJJ 
Lower House being basea on the 
boroughs and the representation of numbers, of 
the Upper on landed estates and the represent- 
ation of property. It was obvious to all the 
worid that this state of matters was in the high- 
est degree perilous, and could not continue with- 
out putting the constitution, as established by 
the Reform Bill, in serious jeopardy. It went 
far to neutralize the whole advantage of the 
representative system, as any question taken 
up by the opposite sides as a party one, was sure 
to be carried in the one House and thrown out 
in the other ; and this state of antagonism was 
not only confirming both in their preconceived 
opinions, but rendering the division between 
them, from the keenness of party conflict, evexy 
day more decided and irreparable. In the vio- 
lent shock of the opposite parties which divided 
the empire, of which Ireland had become the 
battlefield, the real wants and interests of its 
unhappy inhabitants were well-nigh forgotten ; 
and the fatal illusion became daily more com- 
mon, that its real evils were political, not so- 
cial, and were to be removed by a change of 
ministry or political power, not by an utera- 
rion of material circumstances. Meanwhile the 
open antagonism of the two Houses contributed 
greatly to strengthen the hands of the Radicals, 
who desired the abolition or entire change of 
the Upper, and furnished a plausible ground to 
O'Connell and the revolutionists for represent- 
ing the House of Peers as the inveterate en- 
emy of all refonn, and its establishment on 
an entirely different footing as an indispens- 
able preliminary to any real social improve- 
ment 

The event soon showed that the JUuiicals 
would not be slow in takins advant- 
age of the door thus opened to them iQcrmd 
for renewing and inflaming the affi- agitation 
tation against the House of Lords. Mainrt the 
"Justice to Ireland," said O'Connell, f^ ^ 
**is our cxy. England has reformed 
corporations; Scotland has them: Ireland ap- 
plied for them ; the House of Commons grant- 
ed them; the House of Lords refused them. 
It was said, that as soon as the House of Com- 
mon? was reformed, it woidd seek a quarrel with 
the House of Lords ; that prophecy has been 
comi^etely falsified. It is not the Commons 
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who seek a qiuunrel with the Lords, bat the 
Lords vrith the Commons. The House of Com> 
moDs have been forbearing in the highest de- 
gree, in order to avoid a collision with the 
Lords ; and the only consequence has been, that 
they have been defied and insulted. This is not 
to be endored. We have submitted for centu- 
ries to your oppressipn, but we will not submit 
to be insulted. We will do nothing violent or 
illegal; we will keep ourselves within the limits 
of the constitution, but we wiU agitate, agitate, 
agitate, until Ireland \% organized, peaceably 
and legally, as it was before, and the result will 
be the same. I trust the people of Eneland 
will respond to the ciy, ' Justice to Ireland.* I 
defy the House of Lords to keep ^m Ireland 
municipal institutions. They may delay — ^with- 
hold them they never wUl. I thank them for 
choosing this as the ground of collision between 
the two Houses; I thank them for branding 
the people of Ireland as aliens ; I thank them 
for thus barbing with insult their dart of death. 
The people of England must now join with the 
majority of thO'Lords in proclaiming the people 
of Ireland unfit for municipal institutions, or 
they must join with the majority of the Com- 
mons in forcing them from that obstinate body. 
Day after day the necessity of cmother organic 
r^rm is becoming more evident. The House 
of Commons has taken its part, the House of 
Lords has done the same; the collision has 
1 A n <^ome; the people of England will 
isso'^tff % determine Detween them, and may 

' ■ God defend the right."* 

Upon the English people these violent decla- 

^ mations produced at this time very 
£11^ of Uttle impression ; for the urban pop- 
this aglta- ulation, in whom such sentiments had 
liSS**^ ^'^ formerly found a responsive voice, 
were so prosperous, £rom the low 
price of provisions and flourishing state of com- 
merce, tnat they were entirely occupied with 
projects of gain ; and the rural, who were suf- 
fering from those low prices, were so inherent- 
ly loyal and peaceable that they could not be 
brought, from any external pressure, to join 
their voices to those of the decided enemies of 
the constitution. But the case was very differ- 
ent in Ireland. There the low price of agri- 
cultural produce, which had fallen rapidly from 
the influence of three fine harvests, acted with 
unmitigated force on a population wholly agri- 
culturid, and possessing no means of either liv- 

> Tooke oa ^^S ^^ P^yii^g ^l^^if rents but by the 
Prices, iv. disposal of me crop^ of the year.' 
^13- Mr. O'Connell took advantage of the 

universal distress produced by this circumstance 
to rouse and inflame the tithe agitation; and 
he founded on the Whig proposal to deduct 80 
per cent, from it in a tithe commutation, not as 
a reason for remaining quiet, but as an addi- 
tional one for agitating to get quit of the whole 
remainder. *' I will tf^e my installment," said 
he, in a letter to the electors of Kilkenny, ''how- 
ever small at any time,, and will then go on for 
the balance, I realize for Ireland all I can get, 
and* having got part, I am then better able to 
seek the rest. I heartily supported the Minis- 
try of Lord Melbourne in their measures of 
tithe relief, not as giving all I wanted for the 
people of Ireland, but as giving a part, and es- 
tablishing an appropriation principle which 



would necesBarily produce much more.'* • In 
pursuance of these principles, the anti-tithe agi- 
tation was every where renewed, and produced 
the most lamentable results. Payment of tithe, 
though only a fraction of a farthing, was every 
where resisted, by the injunctions of the priests, 
as a matter of conscience. The proc o os s c rrer 
was every where hunted and persecuted like a 
wild beast If a sale of distrained cattle was 
attempted, intimidating mobs, surrounding the 
scene, prevented any one from purchasing. 
Some relief was for a time experienced by the 
clergy by the use of exchequer writs for the re- 
covery of tithe instead of common process, but 
the respite proved evanescent. The exchequer 
writs, it was soon found, could be enforced only 
by the police or military ; frequent collisions 
between them and the peasantry took place, 
attended by bloodshed on both sides. At Don- 
kennin in Tipperary two men were slain in 
October in attempting to post subpoenas in obe- 
dience to an exchequer writ; and while the 
country was agitated by these frightful scenes 
of disorder and violence, Mr. 8heil gave the 
sanction of his name and abilities to the cod- 
tinnance of the system, and an ex- ij^^Qjie.. 
chequer collector had to be appointed ]636. 89»- 
before a trifling tithe due from his 805 ; Man. 
estate could be collected. » it »», 3». 

To carry into fiill and renewed operation this 
anti-tithe agitation, the old machin- 
ery devised by 0*Connell, which had Re-owb- 
proved so effective in bringing about lithment of 
Catholic emancipation, was again theCatho- 
fuUy organized and every where es- JJSot'"'^* 
tabUshed. Under his direction and 
that of Mr. Shell, the old association, under the 
new name of the "General Association," was 
re-established in Dublin, and branches set on- 
foot in every town and parish in Ireland. The 
" Greneral Association** held its meetings week- 
ly, or oftener, in Dublin, at which reports were 
regularly read from the affiliated associations, 
or ''registry clubs,** in the provinces, and the 
amount of the *' rent,** or weekly contribatfons 
got from them, proclaimed and published. The 
topics which formed the staple of the speeches 
at these meetings were the greatness, strength, 
and determination of Ireland ; tiie seven cen- 
turies of English oppression ; the necessity of 
thorough organization, united action, and in- 
cessant agitation ; and the magnitude of the 
results which might be expected f^m their con- 
tinued action. The '* registry" was especially 
urged upon their attention, and the necessity of 
straining eveiy nerve to get Catholic electora 
on the roll, and keep Protestants off. Corpor- 
ate reform — in other words, the command of sll 
the boroughs in the kingdom— entire liberation 
from tithes and church rates, were the advant- 
ages promised in the first instance from these 
measures ; the repeal of the Union and aboli- . 
tion of the Protestant Establishment, the boon 
to be ultimately extorted from the Government. 
In this unpanuleled and universally-oiganized 
conspiracy, the leaders were the very men who 
had recently so furiously denounced the defens- 
ive Orange associations in the north of Ireland;* 
and the Government, which remained a passira 
spectator of it, was the same which % Ann.Reg- 
had, by means of a mere wish ex- 1836,301- 
pressed from the Crown to one of the ^^- 
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Houses of Parliament, scattered all these Or- 
ange societies to the winds. 

Bat there never was a tnier obsenration than 

that all human evils have a limit; 
ttmJS^w^^ '^^ that when the efifects of existing 
omnMiid- - mstitaUons become excessively mju- 
lag a Poor rious, an nnder-carrent sets in, des- 
]LiiwiiiIi<&- tined in the end to correct them. 

This limit had now been reached in 
Ireland; this nnder-cnrrent was beginning to 
set in. The tide had tamed, and though dis- 
asters nnparalleled vet awaited her, that worst 
of all social evils, blindness to the sovroe/rom 
wUck tkaiproceeded, was beginning to be re- 
moved. The wretched condition of the Irish 
peasantry, nnder the combined effect of a re- 
dundant population, woeful cultivation, an ab- 
sentee gentry, political agitation, low prices, 
and no means of emigration, had now reached 
such a height, that a few men of sense in the 
eountnr began to see that their evils were socieU, 
not political, and that instead of being likely to 
be diminished by the vehement strife of parties, 
of which they had long been the victims, they 
were enhanced by it in the highest degree. 
Add to this that the inundations of Irish labor- 
ers into England and Scotland, in consequence 
of the mi^rably low wages which they alone 
could earn in their own country, and the total 
want of parochial relief there, had, at length, 
become so excessive, that the people of fin- 
gland were thoroughly aroused on the subject, 
and they loudly demanded that a country which 
enjoyed a rental of £13,000,000 a year, divided 
between the landlords and the bondholders, 
should no longer be permitted to save itself 
from the burden of maintaining its own poor, 
by sending them forth in starving multitudes to 
overwhelm the neighboring island. 

So loud had these complaints become, that 

they had, at length, come to influ- 

Hlstory of ®^^ ^^® Legislature, and the com- 

thtfnieaflare, mittee which sat on the condition 

andeansM of the poor in 1828 had reported 

abeyant' *^** ^^® existing distress among the 
^^^* laboring poor o? Great Britain was 
entirely owing to Sie influx of Irish poor, and 
1 Lords* Re- would at once be removed if it could 
^mtf 18S8, be stopped.* Such, however, was 
' » ^ the vehemence of party strife, which 

soon after ensued from the dependence of the 
Catholic Relief and Reform Bills, that this all- 
important subject was for a time forgotten, or 
▼tewed in an entirely fallacious light. The 
leaders of the Liberal parties insisted that 
Protestant ascendency was the sole cause of 
the distress, and that Catholic emancipation, 
municipal reform, and the appropriation of 
Church property, were the suitable remedies. 
The pobtical economists vociferated that the 
evils were mainly owing to a redundant popu- 
lation ; that the dangerous tendency to increase 
would only be rendered more formidable by the 
relief of the suffering with which it was attend- 
ed, and that the only wise course was to let 
pover^ find its own level, and improvidence in 
marriage be checked by its attendant and in- 
eritable consequences. Strong as the Liberals 
and political economists were at this period in 
the House of Commons, they could not have so 
long withstood the loud demands of the En- 
glish people for a partimpation by Irelrad in 



the burden of maintaining the poor, had fher 
not been powerfully aided by Mr. O'ConnelJ, 
Mr. Shell, and the whole Catholic leaders, who, 
either dreading a diminution in the revenue of 
the Catholic Church, from the burden of poor- 
rates in Ireland, or fearing that the people, if 
relieved, and suffering less, would become not so 
susceptible of agitation for the purposes of sac- 
erdotal ambition, cordial^ united in resisting 
any legal provision for the Irish poor. Father 
0*Malley having brought forward a mo- 
tion in the General Association for a |^', * 
petition to Parliament to establish a 
poor-law, it was throwii out by Mr. O'Connell 
and Mr. Shell. "Discuss poor-law," said the 
latter, ** at such a moment ! Away , ^^^ -^^^ 
with such infatuation ! The registiy i880, 307- 
—the registry ! Think of nothing 8» ; Mart, 
but the registiy 1"» "• »"» "8. 

The ruinously low prices of 1885, however, 
and the unbounded pauperism which 47. 
was in consequence produced, over- Mr.NlctaoI]*« 
came all these obstacles, and Uiough S^^^lf^jJ'"^ 
a majority both of the Cabinet and rerdatioiis. 
the House of Commons adhered to Aug. 81, 
their old ideas on the subject, yet l^- 
they were, in a manner, constrained to vield so 
far as to issue a commission to inquire into the 
condition of the poor in Ireland. Fortunately for 
the cause of humanity, and the ultimate inter- 
ests of property in Ireland, the gentleman at the 
head of it was eminently qualified by his knowl- 
edge and abilities, as weU as his ample experi- 
ence of the English poor-laws under the new sys- 
tem, to discern rapidly the real state of the facts. 
His commission bore date 22d August, 1886, and 
before Parliament rose ho had collected such a 
body of information as was entirely decisive of 
the question, and threw more light on the subject 
than all the previous debates in Parliament put 
together had done. He began his report with 
these words, the truth of which subsequent events 
have too fully verified i ** Ireland is now suffer- 
ing under a circle of erils producing and repro- 
ducing each other: want of capital produces 
want of empk>yment ; want of employment, tur- 
bulence and misery; turbulence and misery, in- 
security; insecurity prevents the introduction 
and accumulation of capital, and so on. Until 
the circle is broken, the evils must continue, 
and probably augment The first thing to be 
done is to give security that will produce and 
invite capitid, and capitol will give employment. 
But security of person and property can not co- 
exist with general destitution ; so that, in truth, 
the drainage, reclamation, and profitable culti- 
vation of lK)gs and wastes, the establishment of 
fisheries and manufactures, improvements in 
agriculture, and in the general condition of the 
country, and lastly, the elevation of the great 
mass of the people in the social scale, seem to 
be more or less oontingeiit upon establishing a 
legal relief for the destitute.*** He further re- 

* ** Capital liaa tncreaaad In Ireland, bat population 
has Increased etUI more ; and tiMreibre the great body of 
the people remain wretehedly poor, noc^theunding the 

Et»wth or puUle wealth. The extreme mibdlviiion of 
nd tends to the eane reaalt ; the eoU, fbrtile ae it nat- 
urtUy is, beeomee exhanated by ineeeeam eropping. Ex- 
cept in the gratingdlotrteta, Ihrmo of a hundred acree are 
almoet extinct. There being no legal provielon Ibr the 
deatiiute, and the subdivision of land Into emsU holdings 
htving destroyed the regular demand fbr labor, the occn- 
j^aOm of a puce ^f ground is to the peasant the onip^ 
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ported, that no less than 2,885,000 persons in 
Ireland are in distress, and leqnire relief, at 
least tliirty weeks in the year ; that themselves, 
their wives, and children, are absolotelj com- 
pelled, however reluctant, to heg; and that 
mendicancy is the sole resoorce of the aged and 
impotent classes of the poor generally, where- 
by encouragement is given to idleness, impos- 
, ture, and crime. All this obtained in a eountiy 
where the landed rental was £13,000,000 a year, 
being 250 per cent, more than that of Scotland I 
8uch was the state of a country, as brought out 
by their own conmussioner, for which Govern- 
ment and its Liberal patriots had hitherto re- 
sisted aU motions for a poor-rate, and for which 
^Mr.Nich- ^^7 thought the appropriate reme- 
oU'sRe- dies were, to divert £100,000 a year 
B* b ' ^* ^^^ Church to education pur- 
4U 1™!!' P<»««» *°d to P'« •▼^'y starving 
Reg. 1830, householder paying £5 a municipal 
308. voteJ* 

Ko sooner was this report printed, than Mr. 
Scrope, ALP. for Stroud, brought 
English Tithe «>rward a motion founded on it, 
Bill, and for for immediately coming to a decis- 
registraUon of ion on the point of a poor-law in 

aadmartiiS? ^l*"^* '^i^ * ^©^ to remedying 
^^^' the evils indicated. • Government, 
however, having declared that they had the sub- 
ject under consideration, and would be pre- 
pared to bring forward a measure next session, 
the matter was wisely left in their hands. In 
the mean time, the House of Commons passed 
several measures of unquestionable utility, and 
which, not being party questions, were agreed to 
by the Lords, and have been found by experi- 
ence to be attended by the most beneficial re- 
sults. The first of them was a bill for facilitat- 
ing the commutation of tithes in England, a 
most important and praiseworthy object, and 
which goes far to remove those heartburnings 
inevitable, where tithe is liable to be drawn in 
kind in a community much divided in religious 
persuasion. The machinerv by which this was 
to be effected was borrowed from Sir B. Peel's 
bill on the same subject in the preceding year, 
and it passed without opposition. The second 
was a bill permitting the celebration of mar- 
riages by Dissentors, also taken from Sir B. 
Peel*fa bill of the preceding year, and which had 

nuan» i^ t^tiHtaux. Land to them is a neeeaaary of 
life. A man can not obtain a livelihood aa a day-laborer ; 
he most get a plot of ground on which to raiae potatoea, 
or atanre. Mendicancv ia alnooet nniveraal, and haa, 
thraeforef oeaaed to be oiagraceAil. It ia not diarepntaUe 
to appear wretchedly clothed, or wiihdot the deceneiea of 
life. Dmnkenneaa ia much more common among Che 
Iriah than in England. Notwithatanding the evident pov- 
erty of the people, the use of whiaky and tobacco ia ex- 
eeaaive, and is aald to be increaaing. Much of the diaor- 
dera and violence which prevail may be traced to thia 
aonrce. There ia a depression of feeling, morally and 
personally, among the peaaantry ; they have no pride in, 
or desire to better their condition. Their desultory hab- 
ita are very remarkable. They postpone any bnaineaa, 
even the most neoeaaary to the aafbty of their little crop, 
to a flur or a market. Their own work is soon done, or 
they think may be soon done ; henoe arises a total disre- 
gard of tlie value of time. At preaent the burden of the 
poor faU$ entirely vpon the poor ; the higher elaases gen- 
erally, and the absentees entirely, eeeape it aUogOher, 
The poor at present are the sole providers for their own 
necessities, each out of his little holding. Hence the agra- 
rian outrages to prevent their being deprived of them ; 
and hence the kind of Amine which annually occurs in 
Ireland, between the going out of the old cnq> and the 
coming in of the new."— Mr. NicBOLL'a JUnort, Nov. 33, 
1830 : Ann, Reg, 1836» p. 63, M. 



met with their entire fl^probation. This change 
was highly propel; but the result has proved 
that, liie many other grievances loudly com- 
plained of by particular sections of the commu- 
nity, it was practically felt by a very inconsider- 
able portion of them, for the marriages under 
the new form authorized by the act, have never 
exceeded a few himdreds a year. The third 
was a bill for the establishment of a generd 
system for the registration of births, deaths, and 
marriages ; a most important object, fraught, as 
the event has proved, with the most valuable re- 
sults, and which has gone far to relieve the im- 
putation under which Great Britain has so long 
labored, of being behind the Continental nations 
in statistical information. Still more important 
to individuals, and the protection of innocence 
in the administration of justice, was a bill which 
at length, by the indefatigable exertions of Mr. 
Ewart, passed both Houses, allovring prisoners, 
in cases of felony in Euj^and, the benefit of 
counsel to address the jury — ^though the English 
system of giving the prosecutor the last word, if 
evidence was led by the 'prisoner, was still ad- 
hered to. This just and humane change, like 
many of the other greatest improvements of 
English legislation during the last i xna. Reg. 
half century, was borrowed from the 1835, lii. isii 
immemorial practice of Scotland.^ ^^* ^^' 

The extreme depression of the agricnltonl 
interest, owing to the unparalleled 40. 
low prices of the preceding year, Agricnltonl 
compelled Government to give way ^^|J^^*^ 
on the subject ; and Lord John Ros- t ^ ^\ or cor- 
sell, on the 8th February, moved fo^ reney inT«>ti- 
and obtained a committee to in- sation- 
quire into the subject, on the very reasonable 
ground that, *' whenever any great branch of 
national industry was matenally depressed, it 
was the duty of Parliament to give a favorable 
consideration to the complaints of those en- 
gaged in it, even thoug^i there was no reason to 
think that the distress complained of could be 
relieved by parliamentary interference." A 
motion of Mr. Attwood, however, for an instnic- 
tion to the committee to inquire into the cur- 
rency laws as afiecting the interests of agricul- 
ture, was so nnfavorably received by the House 
that it was withdrawn without a division. A 
motion brought forward by Lord Chandos, on 
the 27th April, that, in any reduction of taxa- 
tion which might be practicable, the interests of 
agriculture should be specially attended to, was 
lost by a majority of 86, the numbers being 208 
to 172. Sir R. Peel and Sir J. Graham both 
spoke against it, thou^ it was admitted on all 
sides tlubt the agricultural interest was alone in 
deep depression, while other interests in the 
community w6re in great prosperity, and that 
out of £8,000,000 taxes remitted during the last 
five years, £7,500,000 had gone to relieve the 
manufacturers or general consconers, and only 
£500,000 bore directly on the agricultural inter- 
est. Alreadv it was evident Uiat the balance 
of the landed and commercial interests had been 
entirely changed by the Beform Bill ; and to 
the observant eye these finance meas- ^ 
ures were fraught with the shadow of 219^1. 
mighty changes at no distant period.' 

The general prosperity of the commercial and 
manufacturing clanes, notwithstanding the dis- 
tress of the ogricaltnra], liowever, enabled tbo 
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ChanoeDor of the Exchequer to exhibit a more 
favorable account of the finances in 
The Bodfcc. ^^ budget than had been anticipated 
in the preceding year. He stated 
the total income of the nation at £46,980,000, 
-while its expenditure was £45,205,807, leaving 
a surplus of £1,774, 198 ; which, however, would 
be reduced to £662,000 from the circumstance 
of £1,111,638 being absorbed bj the interest on 
the West India loan, liow become a permanent 
charge on the nation. The estimates included 
^£434,000 for 5000 seamen additional voted last 
jear ; but there was a reduction of £154,000 on 
the charges for the army. The taxes taken off 
were very trifling, being chiefly on paper ; and 
newspaper stamps were reduced from Ad, to Id,, 
which, upon a division, was carried by a majority 
of 241 to 208 against an amendment, that the sur- 
plus of the national income should be applied to a 
reduction of the duty on soap. If the division 
last mentioned indicated the ascendency of the 
commercial interest over the landed in the 
House of Commons, it was no less significant of 
(he fact, that the newspaper influence was be- 
coming superior to bo^« As to the National 
Debt, for which Parliament had pledged itself 
in 1821 to keep up a real sinking fund of 
1 pg^^ 0^5, £5,000,000, it was of common con- 
zjud, 1S30 ;* sent ignored, and scarce any thing 
i^- Rf|- 1836, was ever heard on the subject again 
»*.255. in Parliament.' ^ 

The grant of five thousand men for the navy, 
though strenuously objected to by Mr. 
Beploiiible Joseph Hume and the Radicals in 
weaknem Parliament, was amply vindicated by 
^Uuj nary ^^ ^^^^ ^f th^ British, naval force, 

^^^' as compared with that of the neigh- 
boring nations. It was stated on 4th March, 
in moring the naval estimates, by Mr. Charles 
Wood, on the part of Government : '* From the 
best information Government could obtain, the 
French will have twelve sail of the line at sea 
during the ensuing summer. In 1884 the Rus- 
sians had five saU of the line cruising in the 
Black Sea, and eighteen sail of the line, besides 
frigates, in the Baltic. Last summer two divi- 
sions, of nine sail of the line each, appeared to- 
gether at a review at Cronstadt ; and after land- 
ing troops for a review at Ealisch, eleven sail of 
the line and seven frigates, besides smaller ves- 
sels, carrying crews amounting to more than 
10,000 men, were cruising in the Baltic. Dur- 
ing this same period there never were in our 
Channel ports more than twoJHgatea and a sloop, 
with crews amounting, perhaps, to 1000 inen, dia- 
posable/or sea at amf one ttme, and that onfy/br 
a day or two. At the same time the whole line- 
of-battle ships this nation had afioat in every 
part of the world did not exceed ten,** Mr. Hume 
contended that *^ the marine force was too n«- 
werous, 8o much was said about Russia, that 
gentlemen are afhud of a bugbear of their own 
creation." Sir R. Peel, however, supported the 
proposed addition of 5000 men, and it was car- 
ried without a dirii^ion. The land forces voted 
for the year were 81,819 men, excluding India, 
of whom more than half were absorbed in the 
colonies. At this time France had 860,000 reg- 
ular soldiers in arms, besides three times that 
number of national guards. Mr. Hume, how- 
ever, moved a reduction of this force by 5000 
men. " fingland," said he, ** is a civil, not a 



military country ; and I %ish to see an end put 
to that vicious system which has arisen out of 
our late wars, the maintenance of a preposter- 
ously large military force during peace. No 
real friend of the Government wished them to 
keep such a force. The Tories might. They 
were consistent men, attached by system to 
large establishments and great expense ; but no 
well-wisher to the Government would support 
them to enlarge the present unnecessaxy rorce, 
or maintain it without diminution. I think 
that not merely 5000 men, httt 15,000 
men, may be saved; and as to Ireland, ixxi^'mi' 
the putting down the Orange lodges andxxxu.' 
will rentier the presence of tlS military 214-319 ; 
tamecessary.** The reduction was only fS^'iff' 
outvoted by a majority of 126 to 48.» ' ^** 

While such were the naval and military es- 
tablishments of the country, when ^^ 
such formidable forces by sea and Lord Dud- 
land were on foot.in.the neighboring ley Stuart's 
kingdoms, it could not be said that it JJI^^ on* 
was in ignorance «f the state of the theRus- 
case, or for want of being told what Bian power 
danger threatened, and where it was inthoEtit. 
most instant. On 19th February, Lord Dudley 
Stuart, in a debate on Eastern affairs, said, in the 
House of Commons : '1 Russia has 50,000,000 
subjects in Europe alone, exclusive of Asia, an 
army of 700,000 men, and a navy of eighty sail 
of line-of-battle ships and frigates, guided by 
the energy of a Government of unmitigated des- 
potism, at whose absolute and unlimited dis- 
posal stand persons and property of eveiy de- 
scription. These formidable means are con- 
stantly applied to purposes of territorial aggran- 
dizement, and every new acquisition becomes 
the means of gaining others. Who can tell 
that the Hellespont may not be seized by Russia 
at any moment ? She has a large fleet in the 
Black Sea, full command of the mouths of the 
Danube, and of the commercial marine of 
Odessa and Trebizond ; in three days she may 
be at Constantinople from Sebastopol, and if 
once there, the Dardanelles will be so fortified 
by Russian engineers that she never can be ex- 
pelled except by a general war. She could be 
in entire possession of these important Straits 
before any expedition could be sent from this 
country, even if such a thing could be thought 
of, against the enormous militaxy force at the 
command of Russia. That Russia is determ- 
ined to have the Dardanelles is erident from 
the treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi, by which she be- 
gan by excluding the ships of all other nations. 
The effect of this treaty was to exclude any 
ship of war from these Straits, except with the 
permission of Russia. Russia might at any mo- 
ment insist on the exclusion of our ships of war 
fh)m the Dardanelles. Kay, she has already 
done so ; for when Lord Durham, going on his 
late embassy to the Court of St. Petersburg, ar- 
rived at the Dardanelles in a frigate, he was 
obliged to go on board the Phuo, an armed ves- 
sel without her gtms, before ho could pass the 
Straits ; and when he arrived at Sebastopol no 
salute was fired, and the excuse ^ven was that 
they did not know the Phto from a merchant 
vessel. But both before and since Lord Dur- 
ham went, Russian ships of war, with their guns 
out and their streamers flying, passed throu^ 
. the Black Sea to the Dardanelles, and again 
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through the DardaneHefl to this Black Sea. 
Bn^a has now fifteen ships of the line and 
seren frigates in the Black Sea, Sebastopol is 
only three days* sail from the Hellespont. Tor- 
key has no force capable of resisting snch an aim- 
ament ; the forts of the Hellespont are incapable 
of defense against a land force, for they are open 
in rear. Bnssia might any day have 100,000 men 
in Constantinople, before England or France 
could even fit out expeditions to defend it." Lord 
1 Pari D«b Falmerston did not deny these facts, 
xxj\. 026, ^°^ resisted the motion for prodnction 
079 ; Ann. of the correspondence in regard to the 
tr^'sTD^' treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi, which was 
" negatived without a division.^ 

The discontents of Canada, which had be- 
^ come serious in the preceding year. 
Increasing went on accumulating in this, and 
diacontenfai arriyed at such a point as to threaten 

^Pil*!^ an immediate rupture. The demands 
and aetue- - ., .. ■^. , . , , 

mentor the of the opposite sides remained snh- 

upperproT- stantially the same, the colonists in- 
iBce- sisting for the rif ht of electing the 

members of the Upper House as well as the Low- 
er, and the entire control of the moneys levied 
by Government in the colonies; the Govern- 
ment insisting that, as an indispensable prelim- 
inary, provision shou]4 be made for defraying 
the expense of the ciidl government of the col- 
onies, and for repayment of the £dO,000 which 
had been taken nt>m the military chest to meet 
its most pressing necessities. The consequence 
of this state of division was that there was soon 
open discord between the Govemors and the 
two Houses of Assembly, both in the upper and 
lower province. The Assembly in Upper Can- 
ada insisted, in addition to their other demands, 
upon having the " Executive Council," a sort of 
cabinet intended to assist the Grovemor in his 
deliberations, subjected to their control, and the 
proceedings made public — a demand which was 
refused, as unsupported by the constitution of 
1791. Upon this the whole council resigned, 
and a new one was appointed. Instantly the 
reformers in the province were thrown into the 
most violent agitation ; and the Assembly hav- 
ing become unmanageable. Sir Francis Head, 
the Governor, dissolved it on the 28th. The 
event proved that he had not miscalculated the 
loyal feelings of the province in taking this step, 
for the returns proved that the tide there, at 
least, had turned, and that a decided majority 
of the people were opposed to the unconstitu- 
tional designs of the extreme democratic party. 
Out of sixty-two members returned, only eight- 
een belonged to that party, the other forty-four 
being strongly, opposed to any organic chanse. 
The result was that the Governor and Legisla- 
ture were then soon in harmony ; and that noble 
* Ann.Reg. colony seemed to be more firmly than 
1830,314- ever attached to the British mon- 
810. arehy.* 

The course of events, however, was by no 

means equally satisfactoiy in the 
Violrat pro- lower province, for there the great 
eeedinga of , majority of the inhabitants were Bo- 
tha Aaaem- man Catholics, of French descent, 
cLSdi**'''' and speaking the French language, 

and their separate nationalities and 
religious discord came to swell the tide of tem- 
poral discontent. In addition to an elective Up- 
per House, and entire control over the publio ac- 



eonnti, whether voted by themselves in the shape 
of taxes or derived from the hereditary revenae 
of the Crown, they now insisted that the* whole 
waste lands of the province belonged to them- 
selves in fee-simple, and that a charter granting 
a small part of them to a company for the sake 
of improvement, should be annulled. Govern- 
ment in vain endeavored to get them to vote any 
sum for the civil service of the colony, or the 
payment of the judges and other public servants, 
now three years in arrear. They voted the pay- 
ment of their own salaries, and that of Mr. Roe- 
buck, their agent in Parliament, but nothing 
more ; and at length Lord Goeford, finding them 
utterly intractable, was under the necessity of 
proroguing the House early in March, before 
which they voted an addreaa, complaining of 
their grievances, to the Colonial Secretary in 
Ei^land. The Assembly met again in October, 
and insisted on their former demands, and wero 
even proceeding to frame an act of their own 
authori^, declaring the Upper House dective, 
when their proceedings were stopped by a pro- 
rogation on 4th October. It had now become 
evident that the Canadian malcontents were 
acting under foreign sacerdotal direction; that 
their petitions were entirely framed to support 
O^Conneil's demand for an elective House of 
Peers in Great Britain, and their agi- i Ann.Bcf, 
tation got up to aid that which he was ]630, 817- 
conducting in Ireland.^ '^l- 

The extremely small minority of Ministers in 
the House of Commons, and the 55. 
large minority against them in the PabUc meet- 
House Qf Lords, suggested to the *JSJ^°°Th? 
leaders on both sides the expediency banqneta in 
of endeavoring to strengthen their I^ndonand 
hands, during the recess of Parlia- I<eed8. 
ment, by public meetings of their respective 
friends and partisans throughout the country. 
A great number of such assemblies accordingly 
took place, chiefiy in the great towns. The 
leading topics on the Liberal side were the ne- 
cessity of rallying round the Government in its 
distress, and protecting the country from the 
dreaded invasion of tl^ Tories ; on the Con- 
servative, the necessity of adhering to the land- 
marks of the constitution, and preventing any 
further invasion of it in Church or State. The 
most imposing meeting on the first side was held 
in Drury Lane Theatre, in honor of Mr. ^^ ^ 
Hume and Mr. Byng, the members for 
Middlesex, which was attended by eleven hun- 
dred persons, and very Badical sentiments wero 
expressed, particularly by Mr. Grote. Inferior 
to this meeting in numbers, one much more re- 
markable for statesmanlike views and eloquence,^ 
was given in Leeds to Lord Morpeth, the Irish 
Secretary. " I value," said he, " the constitn- 
tion, and will do my utmost to maintain it, but 
under its broad and expansive shade I would re- 
move every obstacle, and clear away every av- 
enue of access, to every class, to every creed, to 
every race that owns its sway and courts its shel- 
ter. I would proceed in reducing and remoy- 
ing all the remainder of exclusive privileges and 
monopolies by which one class of our countiy- 
men may be benefited to the detriment of the 
rest. I would give to religious as well as cini 
freedom the most unobstructed range ; and at 
one act I would desire to banish from our tem- 
ples and altars the dash of sordid disputes and 
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dnl bickerings. I would cfing to no abuse be- 
cense it is encient; shzink ^m no improve- 
ment because it is etubge. The destiny of par- 
ties, as of nations, is beyond fanman ken ; Imt I 
shall always, as a member of party, recollect 
with pride that in four short years we have re- 
formed the representation of the people in Par- 
liament — ^reformed and opened the municipal 
corpomtions of England and Scotland — swept 
from oar blushing records the demon of slavery 
— ^»pened wide the seas and shores of the glol^ 
to British trade and enterprise. And this, the 
legislation of four short years, has been — let 
the over-timid and the over-bold mark this — 
achieved without one form of the constitution 
beiag violated — ^without one breach of the law 
being countenanced — without one 

l^'i/'lf.' ^^^ ^^ human blood being spill- 
eci« 
If those eloquent words were a glowing, and 
^ in many respects just survey of the 

TiMGiugow Whig legislation since the accession 
tenqoet to Sir of that party to power, an occasion 
R.Ped. was ere long afforded to Sir B. Peel 

Jan. u . ^ declaring his political sentiments 

before a still greater and more influential as- 
sembly. On ue 11th January, a vast meeting 
vras held in Glasgow, to which persons flocked 
from all the west of Scotland, in honor of that 
statesman, who had just been elected Lord Hec- 
tor of the University there, in opposition to Sir 
John Campbell, the Attomey-GeneraL Covers 
were hiid for 8432 persons, in a magnificent 
hall, erected for the occasion, in the centre of 
the city. By far the greater part of the wealth, 
intelligence, and worth of the west of Scotland 
was assembled on the occasion ; and this em- 
braced many who had been keen reformers five 
years before. Sir Bobert addressed himself in 
sea especial manner to them. *' I want not," 
said he, '* to taunt yon with reaction or conver- 
sion ; bat I say, if you adhere to the sentiments 
which you professed in 18dO, it is here you 
should come. You consented to a reform, to 
wludi you were invited in a speech by your 
sovereign, expressly on the condition that it 
should be according to the acknowledged prin- 
ciples of the constitution. I see the necessity 
of widening tbe foundations on which the de- 
fense of our constitution and our religious es- 
tablishments must rest But let us come to the 
main point, for I do not wish to conciliate your 
confidence by hoisting false ctolors. I mean to 
support the national establishments which con- 
nect Protestantism with the State in the three 
countries. (Loud cheers, the whole company 
rising.) I mean to support, in its full integrity, 
the House of Lords Qoud cheers), as an essen- 
tial and indispensable condition to the main- 
tenance of (he constitution under which we live. 
Do you abo concur in that expression of opin- 
ion? (Loud acclamations.) And if you do, it 
is a timely declaration of it. The kda' has or- 
rwed, when, if these are our feelings, we must 
be prepared to act upon them. The disturbing 
influenoe of foreign example has diminished,, 
the dauling illusion of the glorious days has 
passed away ; the affections of the people are 
visibly graritating again to their old centre- 
full of a respect for property, a love of rational 
ft-eedom, and *n attachment to long-established 
institationf . From these walls, I trust, . a spirit 



will go forth to animate the desponding, and to 
encourage the timid. I look abroad from the • 
spot on which I stand, to the moral influence 
of that opinion which constitutes * the cheap de- 
fense of nations' — I look to it for the mainte- 
nance of that system of government which pro- 
tects the rich from spoliation, and the poor from 
oppression. I look to that spirit wnich will 
range itself under no tf^wdry banner of revolu- 
tion, but unfurl and rally round the flag that 
has 'braved a thousand years the battle and the 
breeze.' TesI I feel not a shadow of doubt that 
it will continue to float in triumph, and that the 
constitution, tried as it has been in the storms 
of adversity, will come forth purified and forti^ 
fied in the rooted conrictions, the 
feelings, the affections, of a religious, i^'^jo if ; 
a moral, and a patriotic people."^ * ' 

Parliament met on the 81st January, and so 
painfully erident had the weakness 57, 
of Ministers become from the events Opening of 
of the two last sessions, that it was Paiiiameot. 
confidently expected by all parties ^*"" ***' 
that before the session closed a change of gov- 
ernment would have taken place. This, how- 
ever, was prevented by one of those events which 
betray the subjection of human affairs to a higher 
power, and the frequent disappointment of what 
appear at the time the most well-founded antici- 
pations. Tlie operation of the act permittiog the 
establishment of joint-stock banks, and '*the 
difficult but pressing question of establishing 
some legal provision for the poor in Ireland,** 
were specially recommended to the attention of 
the Legislature. Warm debates took place on 
the Address, but no division in either House. 
The chief point dwelt on by the Badieals was 
the want or earnest purpose and rigorous coiN 
duct in the Ministry, who were described by Mr. 
Boebuck as ** even worse than the Tories ;" and 
their whole policy, both foreign and domestic, 
was made the subject of severe rituperation by 
the partv which had so recently con- , j^^ j^ 
vulsed the nation with declamations ]S37, 85-sl*; 
in their favor as the authors of the Pari. Deb. 
Beform BiU.» »"^ >-^ 

The first TMut^ move made in this session was 
the reintrodnction of the Irish Mu- 5s. 

nicipal Corporations Bill, which was Iriali Conwra- 
affain brought forward in the House "<»■ ^*"* 
of Conmions by Lord John Bussell. The only 
difierence between this bill and the preceding 
one was in the nomination of sherifis for the 
municipalities, in regard to which it was pro- 
rided that a list of six names should be fur- 
nished by the town-council to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and if he rejected the whole, the nomin^ 
ation was to rest with him. The bill, after three 
nights' debate, passed the Commons by a ma- 
jority of 802 to 247, or 65.* When it went up 

* Mr. Shell, in the eoorsa of this debate, gave Tent to a 
striking burst of eloquence In relbrenee to tbe epiibet of 
** Aliens," whleta, during the debate on the same subject 
in the Upper House, had been applied to the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland by Lord Lyndburat. ** The Duke of 
Wellington," said he, " is not a man of sodden emotions ; 
but he should not, when he heard that word used, hsTo 
forgotten Vimeira, and Bad^oi, and SaJamanea, and 
Toulouse, and the last ^orioos oonfUct which crowned 
all his fimner Tictories. On that day, when the destiniss 
of mankind were trembling in the balance, when the bat- 
teries spread slaughter OTcr the Held, and the legions of 
Prance rushed again and again to the onaet, did the ' alimt^ 
then fUnoh? On that day the blood of the mun of £a- 
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to tbe House of Lords, qrmptoms of a compro- 
inise appeared. The Duke of Wellington, after 
observing that this was one of three bills recom- 
mended to their consideration in the ^>eech 
from the Throne, the other two relating to the 
Irish poor and the Irish tithes, moved that the 
consideration of the question should bepos^Hmtd 
till the other measures came before them. This 
was carried by a majority of 77, the numbers 
being 192 to 115. So indlignant were the Radi- 
cals at this renewed instance of independence 
on the part of the House of Lords, that Mr. 
Hune said the same night, in a committee of 
supply in the House of Commons, that as the 
Lords were resolved to stop all reform, Che Com- 
mons had better put a bar to all mpplia; and 
he therefore moved that the chairman should 
leave the chair, and sit again on the 9th of June. 
This extreme proposal was received with loud 
cheers from his own side, and only withdrawn 
upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer assuring 
* t Ann. Reg. ^® House that the money was abso- 
1^, 51, u, lutely required to discharge the obli- 
«^* gations of the State.' 

The next subject introduced was that of tbe 
> poor-laws in Ireland ; and so urgent 
Poor-krir BllL ^" *^® CBa^ and so startling the 
whieh pasMi facts which Mr. NichoU's valuable 
witboQt a di- report brought out on the subject, 
Feb^ia ^^^ strong as was the disposition 

on both sides to make Irish ques- 
tions a party struggle, the bill brought in by 
Ministers received the concurrence of Uie House 
of Commons. Lord John: Russell introduced 
the subject on the 18th February ; and his pro- 
posal, as is generally the case when the dreaded 
topic of an assessment is broached in a popular 
assembly, fell veiy far short indeed of the real 
necessities of the case. He proposed to estab- 
lish 100 workhouses, each to contain 800 in- 
mates, which would provide for 80,000 persons, 
and as their cost was only estimated at Is, Qd, 
a week each, the entire expense would be only 
£812,000 a year ! Mr. 0*Connell, while he ex- 
pressed, contrary to his former assertions, a 
aualified assent to the measure, justly exposed 
tie utter iallacy of supposing that a measure 
which proposed only to afford the wretched pit- 
tance of Is. 6iL a week to 80,000 persons, could 
afford any real relief in a country where, accord- 
ing to Mr. NichoU's report, there were, for more 
than half of every year, 585,000 heads of fami- 
lies and 2,800,000 persons dependent on them, 
Sa state of utter destitution. Inadequate as 
e measure was, however, it was a mighty step 
in advance in Ireland, because it laid Sie foun- 
dations, at least, of a more extended system, 
and established a set of functionaries through- 
out the countiy in connection with Government, 
to whom the wants of its inhabitants would be- 
come known, and their necessities communicated 
to the proper quarter. Great alarm was ex- 
pressed at the proposed assessment of £812,000 

gland, of Ireland, and of Scotland, was poured' forth to- 

Setber : they fought on the nine field ; they died the same 
eath ; they were atretehed in tbe same pit ; their duet 
was oommingled ; the same dew of heaven fell on the 
grass that covered them ; the same grass sprung flnom the 
■oil in which they reposed together ; and is it to be en- 
dured that we are to be called aliens and strangers to that 
empire for wliose salvation our best blood has been shed T" 
^-Parl, Dtb, xxzvi. 936. In bursts of forrid eloquence of 
this description the Irish genius is often superior to either 
the English or Sooceh. 



a year, which only showed the happy ignorance 
of Ireland of direct taxation at that period; for 
the rental on which it 'was *<> be , . ^ 
levied was £13,000,000, so that the i^.l9. 7o'; 
rate on an average was only 2^ per Pari! IM». 
cent.^ It was a striking proof how J™^ *^ 
little the real state of Ireland was 
understood at this period, and how ignorant the 
statesmen of Great Britain were of Uie real ex- 
tent of the social evils tmder which Ireland la- 
bored, that in the course of this debate Lord 
Howick stated it as an extraordinary and alarm- 
ing circumstance, that in the last year the emi- 
grants from Great Britain and Ireland of Irish 
birth were 89,000; fifteen years «ft- ,-, . -^ 
erward they reached 868,000 in one xxxtL 496! 
year.' 

The immense importance of the introduction 
of a poor-law into Lreland, on hoW"* ^^ 
ever inadequate a scale at first, was statisUes cf 
soon apparent. CSommissioners were Irish Deni- 
appointed to work the act, and they '^^^• 
made a report the following year. In a debste 
which took place in the next session of Pariia- 
ment on an amended bill, introduced on tbe 
same subject, Mr. 0*ConneU, appealing to the 
report of the Poor-Law Commissioners for the 
facts he stated, made the following striking 
observations: ** There are in Ireland 585,000 
heads of families in a state of actual destitotioa 
during the greater part of the year. This will 
imply between them and their fiunilies nearly 
8,<N)0,000 persons, for a larro portion of whom 
relief must be provided ; and it can not be esti- 
mated that less than £1,000,000 a year will be 
required. It is a singular circumstance that in 
Ireland there are more agricultural laborers than 
in Great Britain, there being in the former coun- 
tiy 1,181,715, and in the latter only 1,065,982. 
But in Great Britain there are 82,250,000 acres 
under cultivation — ^in Ireland only 14,600,000. 
In the former country the money value of the 
agricultural produce is £160,000,000 a year-in 
the latter, raised by a greater number of labor- 
ers, only £86,000,000. Thus, though the qoan- 
tity of cultivated land in Ireland is within a fno- 
tion equal to half that of Great Britain, thevaU 
of its produce is less than afomih. The cause 
of this disparity is the want of capital; and 
yet, in order to attract capital to the 3 ^, Keg. 
cultivation of land, it is proposed 1838,109; 
to put a heavy additional tax upon ^If'l^P^ 
It. 

** Another test of the poverty of Irehuid is 
to be found in the finance returns. gj. 
From these state papers up to Jan- ciest difle^ 
uary 5, 1887, it appeared that the encelnibe 
total gross revenue of Great Brit- {J^f "^ 
ain for the preceding year was covntriesor 
£55,085,000, while that of Ireland Ofeat Brit- 
was only £4,807,000. So that J^^ ^ 
Great Britain, with a populadon of 
16,000,000, paid deven times as much taxes as 
Ireland with a popuUtion of 8,000,0001 Can 
any thing so strongly demonstrate Uie inferiori- 
ty of Ireland in point of property ? and yet they 
were going to add another million to the amonnt 
of its taxation in the shape of a poor-law." 
There can be no doubt that the facts here re- 
ferred to by Mr. 0*Connell were sufficiently re- 
markable ; but it is extraordinaiy that so scats 
an observer did not see that they established an- 
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other Uet, utterly fatal to his constant complaint 
of the oppressiye nature of the English govern- 
ment of Ireland. It followed from these figures 
that Great Britain, in proportion to its popnla-, 
lion, waa 5^ timu at heoiUy taxed tu Irelcmd; and 
it is in Tain to pretend uiat this was owing to 
the taxes on propertv of the latter country b^g 
so small, fertile Irish rental at this pe- 
iffl&'im'' riod exceeded £18,000,000, whUe that 
^^ • ofScotland was under £6,000,000!!I»« 
Mr. O'Connell and his whole Catholic sup- 
M' porters did their utmost to defeat 
Vtnal «etab- ^^® measure ; a striking proof of the 
UahnieDt of foreign influence under which they 
gJJ!^'*^^ . were acting, for in the former year 
^^"^ he had siven a qualified adherence 

to the proposal, and the eridence in support of 
it had since been greatly strengthened. It pass- 
ed, however, by large minorities in both Houses 
— thai in Uie Commons being 120 to 68 ; and 
akhongh temporarily inteirupted in its progress 
tfarongh the Upper House by the demise of the 
Sovereign, to be immediately related, it finally 
became law in July, 1888. In the March fol- 
lowing, twenty-two unions had been declared, 
and in eighteen of these guardians had been ap- 
pointed. In the course of 1840, no less than a 
hundred and twenty-seven unions were appoint- 
ed, and fourteen laige work-houses had been 
erected for the reception of paupers; and the 
Commissioners, with just pride, reported that 
the measure was in full operation, and would 
work well for the redemption of Ireland. There 
was no law of parochial settlement introduced, 
and every thing depended on residence in the 
unions. It is impossible to overestimate the 
importance of this great healing measure for 
^land; for dreadful as was the distress in- 
duced by the famine of 1846, it was not one 
half of what it would have been, had there been, 
when that calamity arrived, no public establish- 
ments for the relief of the destitute, and no as- 
sessment to provide for their support. Minis- 
ters deserve the greatest credit idr having car- 
ried through this most important measure, which 
was the more meritorious on their part that it 
was entirely new in Ireland, and the reluctance 
is always so great to admit any change, how- 
ever necessary, which involves any assessment 
on property. It must be added, to the honor of 
the reformed House of Commons, that a most 
creditable, patriotic, and disinterested zeal was 
evinced on all sides in the discussion of this 

* The Report of the Commtmloners eetabllehed several 
Acts oTthe most importaiitdeecTlptloD, and speaking vol- 
umes as to ths absMute neoessliv of a pooMaw in Ireland. 
** The number of aplcultural laborers In Ireland actually 
exeeeded those of fiogland by 75,000, while, with a less 
ftrtUe soil, the amount of a^^cvltaral prodnee raised in 
England is ftnir times greater. In England, the wages of 
agricaUaral laborers are fW>m 8s. to 10s. a week ; in Ire- 
land, ttom 2$. to 8«. M. There are 585,000 heads of tkai- 
ilies who fbr seven Qionths in the year are without em- 
ployment,attd the persons dependent oo them are 1 ,500,000 
more. Mot less tnan 587,000 persons have no land, and 
live in sonuner by occasionally getting M. a day wages, 
and in winter iMOing. The poverty endured by the des- 
titnte exceeds bdMf. Hen are often found lying in bed 
beeaoae they have nothing to eat, and the pasga of hun- 
ger are less severe there than when up. Thev often be- 
come thieves in order to get the protection of a jail. They 
lie on rotten beds, in mud cabins, with scarce any oorer- 
Ing, fbedlng on unripe potatoes and yellow weeds, feign- 
ing sickness in order to get into the cholera hospital, and 
when there often subject to vomitings, which were mis- 
taken for the first symptoms of that disease, the sffbet of 
mere hunger.**-— iUm. Reg, 18S7, 71, 72. 



measure, insomuch that, it was tmly sidd by Mr. 
(yConnell, it could not be discovered from the 
speeches to what side the members delivering 
them belonged. This was particularly honora- 
ble to the Protestant members of Ireland, as they 
represented nineteen-twentieths of the landed 
property of that country, upon whom the burden 
was to be imposed. If an exception to this re- 
mark is to be made in the case of Mr. 0*Cuu- 
nell and most of the Irish Catholic members, 
who ultimately resisted the measure with all 
their strength, after its necessity had been clear- 
ly demonstrated, and its beneficial effects had 
already begun to be experienced, it is , . p 
not so much to be ascribed as a fault ig^^Vd^ 
to them, as lamented as a result of 1839,' sol; 
that foreign sacerdotal influence un- ^f^Sl?' 
der which thev acted, and which has ^H' H: 
so often forced them into a course di- Hallos Ire- 
rectly at variance with the best inter- l^n^t *• 'f> 
ests of their country.^ *"* '^• 

The argument mainly relied on by the oppo- 
nents of the measure, and espe- 03. 
cially insisted on by Mr. O'ConneU Reflections oa 
and his followers in their last oppo- ^^* snbject. 
sition to it, was the well-known one so often 
urged by the political economists of the Malthus- 
school, that every system of general relief to the 
poor, whether voluntary or compulsoiy, is calcu- 
lated to produce more evil than it can possibly 
remove, because it gives an undue extension to 
the principle of population — the main source, 
according to them, of the chief disorder and sui- 
fering of society. It never occurred to them 
that Ireland itself afforded a decisive proof of 
the eiToneous nature of that opinion; for in 
that country, when the p<^>illation was so re- 
dundant that wages were 2«. 6d. a week, it waa 
doubling in thirty years; while in England, 
where comfort was so general, and the demand 
for labor so considerable that wages were 10«. a 
week, it did not double once in a century. Nor 
is it di£Bcult to see wherein the error consisted. 
Population was excessive in Ireland from the 
excess of poverty ; the principle of increase had 
become unlimited in its operation, from the ab- 
sence of all the checks prorided by nature to 
its action. These checks are mainly the pru- 
dential considerations which occasion an absti- 
nence from marriage till there is some prospect 
of providing fbr a family. Nothing destroys the 
operation of this check so effectually as the con- 
stant sight of unrelieved distress, and the expe- 
rienced inability to better the condition. Xbe 
typhus fever itself is not more contagious than 
habits of improvidence and extensive poverty, 
for they appeal to the strongest desire of unciv- 
ilized man, the sexual impulse and the love of 
ease. The poor-laws, which seised the worst 
cases of the poverty patients, and put them in 
public ho^>italB, did the same benefit to the hab- 
its of the remaining laboring classes which the 
abstraction of the typhus patients did to their 
health. It stopped the spread of the moral dis- 
order, by secluding the worst of those afflicted 
with the highly contagious pestilence. 

To conciliate the Dissenters in England, a 
bill was brought forward by Minis- ^ 
ters to abolish churoh-rates in that Ministerial 
countiy ; and as the sum levied in plan for abol- 
this way was about £250,000 a vear, J^ichurchr 
it waa necessary to provide for it 
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{h)m some other sonrce. With thb Tiew, it wm 
propOBed to take the whole property of bishops, 
deans, aod chapters out of the hsinds of those 
functioiiaries, and to Test it in the hands of 
eleven oammissionerB, by whom the salaries of 
these functionaries were to be paid. Bj this 
means it was calculated a surplus revenue of 
£250,000 a year might be realized, by depriving 
the Church of the profit at present derived from 
the renewal of leases, and this sum was to be 
applied to the repair of churches in heu of 
cnurch-rates. The obvious objection to this plan 
•was, that it was based on the principle of chtrch 
^aoUationj because it proceeded on tne idea that 
the properly of the Church was to be exclusive- 
ly burdened with the expense of upholding 
churches, instead of the whole community, and 
that, to realize the re<|uisite fund, the whole 
inopertT of the higher dignitaries of the Church 
was to oe taken out of their hands. It excited, 
accordingly, from the venr first, a warm opposi- 
tion : the bishops, headed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, took the lead in resisting it ; and 
ao repugnant was it to the general feelings of 
the community, that the majority in the House 
of Commons on the second reading was oviiy Jive 
—the numben being 287 to 282. This was the 
narrowest division which had taken place since 
Sir Bobert Peel's dissolution, and it was fatal to 
tiie bill, which was no farther proceeded with, 
even in the Lower House, though it had been 
introduced as the leading measure of the ses- 
sion. Indeed, in former times, so small a ma- 
jority would have at once led to the resignation 
of the ministry who brought it forward ; but it 
was evident to all, that new maxims of state in 
this respect must follow the Reform Bill ; for 
IMTties were now so equally dirided that no gov- 
ernment on either side coiQd, on a leading party 
question, expect a hu^e m^rity ; and there- 
1 i>.rf VV.K fof^ to ^ol<l tl^t si^c^ ^ majority 
xuvui. 1071, ^^ indispensable to ministerial ex- 
1384 ; Aaa. istence, was equivalent to holding 
S^i'ii?^^' ®*» that there could never be a minis- 
^' ^^' try at aU.» 

The extremely small majority on this occa- 
^ sion deterred Ministers from again 

LordNonnin- bringing forward the Irish Church 
by'« sdmijiis- Bill, involving the approbation prin- 

iSd"" *° '"* ^*P^®» *^" session ; and the death 
of the King, which occurred in the 
middle of it, almost as a matter of necessity 
threw the <|uestion over to the next session. In 
the mean time, every exertion was made by the 
local government in Ireland to keep the Catho- 
lics in good-humor, and reconcile them to the 
postponement of their hopes of gratification from 
the expected humiliation of the Church. For 
this purpose. Lord Normanby, who was the Lord 
Lieutenant, resorted to several measures, some 
of a judicious, others of a very questionable tend- 
ency. Of the first kind was a remodeling of 
the police in 1886, which was put on a much 
more efficient footing. Great exertions were 
made to conciliate the Catholics, by placing at 
their disposal the greater part of the patronage 
of the kingdom ; from the attorney-general's 
gown to the epaulet of the police, a favorable 
ear was lent to persons recommended by Rom- 
ish influence. In a country abounding as Ire- 
land did in starving ambition, this was without 
doubt a veiy powerful engine of govenunent. 



But in addition to that, be had recourse to nradi 
more questionable measures. ATailing himself 
of the prerogative of mercy, which is the bright- 
est jewel in the viceroy's as the royal crown, ho 
rendered it so common, and prostituted it to sach 
interests, as rendered it a cnrse rather than a 
blessing to the conntiy. Setting out from the 
Castle of Dublin, he proceeded on a regnlsr 
progress through the provinces, liberating such 
prisoners as had had their cases faTorably rq>- 
resented to him by the local aathorities. It ap- 
peared from his own statement in the House of 
Peen on 21st Bilarch, 1839, when this matter 
was brought under discussion, that between No- 
vember, 1837, and Januaiy 81, 1839, he had 1631 
memorials presented to him, praying for the 
liberation of prisoners, of whom he had liber- 
ated 822.* It must be added, that the prerogsr 
tive of mercy had been as largely exercised bv 
OTevious Lord Lieutenants, particularly by Lord 
Wellesley in 1884, and that during Loid Nor- 
manbv's administration there had been a sensi- 
ble diminution in committals, and incresse of 
convictions; the latter hayinff become 71 per 
cent, of the fonner. But all such wholesale 
use of the prerogative of mercy is dangerous, 
and of bad example, especiaUy in a coantiy 
such as Ireland, where party spirit ran so high, 
and every measure of the Government, erea 
the most humane and generons, is invariablj' set 
down by the Opposition to the undue inflaepce 
of their political opponents. When the matter, 
accordingly, was brought before the two Hoases 
of Parliament, Ministers had only a majoritj of 
26 in the Commons ; while in the Lords, reso- 
lutions, condemnatory of Lord Normanbj's pol- 
icy, especially in the administration of jastice 
and the distribution of mercy, brought forward 
by Lord Brougham, were carried, in August, 
1839, by a majori^ of 34 in a ^ p^ ^^ 
House of 138.t The result was, ziTu.4^7,zlix. 
that Lord Normanby retired from I38i ; Ann. 
the viceroyalty, and was succeeded j^«** '^» ^ 
by Lord Ebrington.' 

The compromise between the two Houses, ev- 
idently pointed at in the postpone- ^ 
ment of the municipal biU by the compromiw 
House of Lords in 1837, was pre- between ibs 
vented from being carried into eflect ''^'jS?* 
at the time in consequence of the ^pria^ 
King's death, and dissolution con- daoMuul 
sequent upon it, in the summer of ^!?^^^ 
that year. As the new elections, ^^ 
however, left the comparative strength of par- 
ties very much the same as before, the lead- 
en on both sides saw the necessity of coming to 
a compromise. On the one hand. Lord Mel- 
bourne, whose easy temper and insotiehnt dis- 
position was always inclined to avoid a difScaltf 
rather than face it, had long been anxious to 
have the matter adjusted, which conld only be 
done by mutual concessions, and ^e had only 
been restrained by the ardent feelings of bis 
followers fh>m going into an arrangement long 

* vis.— Memorials l£J 

RelViaed wUhoat advice ''^ 

ReOieed with advice m1 

Liberated withoQt adyioe jjf 

Liberated with advice ^ 

UndlapOMdoT 1^ 

—Pari. Deb., zlix. 138. 

t *' Tbe m^rity, wben Uie ease was flrat broogbt ro^ 
ward, was d-«3 to 56."— jtna. Reg.f493», p. 60. 
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before. He bad now, however, become so strong- 
Ij impressed witb the imprudence, tb give it no 
harsher name, of annually carrying a measure 
by ooDsidexable majorities in the Lower House, 
which was as regularly thrown out by still larger 
majorities in the Upper, that at length he made 
a comfiromise of the difficulty a Cabinet Ques- 
tion. On the other hand, the Duke of Welling- 
ton and Sir R. Peel were no less impressed with 
the stoppage to us^ul legislation which resulted 
£rom, this state of antagonism of the two Houses, 
and the danger that, if it continued much lon- 
ger, the nation might become convulsed on the 
subject, and the ciy for peerage reform be as 
formidable as even that for parliamentary had 
been. Impressed with these ideas, an approxi- 
mation took place between the leaders on both 
sides, and the conditions of it were, that the 
appropriation clause was to be abandoned in the 
Irish Church Bill, on the one hand^ and the 
Peers were to give way in their resistance to 
corporate reform in that country, on the other. 
It was easier, however, for the leaders, who 
^ felt the responsibility of command on 
Wludi is both sides, to come to an understand- 
c8nri«diato ing, than to persuade their followers 
^^^^^- on either, who were animated only 
with the eagerness of conflict, to go into it. 
At length, however, though not without great 
difficulty and no small ebullition of spleen on 
both sides, the desired adjustment was effected, 
though more than a year elapsed before it was 
fully carried into effect. On 27th March, 1888, 
Sir R Peel inquired of Lord John Russell what 
course he intended to pursue in regard to the 
Irish Tithe Bill, and whether he meant to intro- 
duce it with the appropriation clause in terms 
of the resolutions of 1835? Lord John, in re- 
ply, stated that the Ministers intended to place 
**the tithe question on a footing altogether 
new,*' as it appeared useless and irritating to 
prolong, after a conflict of four years, an argu- 
ment which produced nothing. It was general- 
ly felt at the time, what was the truth, that this 
was an announcement of the abandonment of 
the appropriation clause. But in order to bring 
^ the matter to a test, Sir T. Acland, on 

May If. j^jj^ j^y^ brought forward a distinct 

motion for the rescinding of the resolutions of 
the House, in April, 1835, in favor of it. Sir R. 
Peel on this occasion gave vent to natural and 
excusable feelings of pride at seeing the Tithe 
Bill now reduced to the form which he had an- 
nounced for it, when in power in March, 1835, 
and the appropriation clause, which his oppo- 
nents had declared to be essential to the meas- 
ure, withdrawn by their own hands. The mo- 
tion was lost by a majority of 19 ; and it was 
no wonder it was so, for the House could hardly 
be Expected to/xmfess defeat by rescinding their 
own resolutions. The byi was now lirought 
forward, on July 2, vnthout the appropriation 
clause, and a motion made fay Mr. Ward for 
the restoration of that clause lost by a majority 
of 270 to 46, the Ministers themselves voting 
against it. The bill as it now stood passed the 
House of liOrds without a division, and was a 
very great improvement, for it provided the 
means of a general commutation of tithes in 
Ireland, under a deduction of 25 per cent only, 
which in the circumstances was not unreason- 
able. There can be no doabt that Lord Mel- 



bourne acted the part of a true patriot on this 
occssion, for he gave up a mere party question 
to insure the passing of a great social improve- 
ment. That, however, was not the view taken 
of it by party men on either side; and Lord 
Brougham gave expression to the general feel- 
ing in Parliament on the subject, when he said: 
<*I never looked to see the day when appropri- 
ation should be given to the winds, as if the 
thing had never been — ^as if it had not been the 
means of unseating one Ministiy and seating 
another. So much for appropriation ! -t- the 
chapter of appropriation, its origin, history, 
flourishing, decline, and fall ; how m 
the fullness of time, having answered ij*']j^*' 
every good purpose, it has been gen- 1395, 1S4E, 
tly laid aside and put to rest wi^out 13&8 ; Ann. 
a single requiem being sung over its f^' ^^^ 



»»i 



grave 

The settlement of the Municipal Corporation 
Bill in Ireland did not take place ^ 
quite so soon; but the compromise Settlement 
in regard to it, too, was in the end ortbelriali 
carried into effect. Lord John Bus- ^.f.'^^P^ 
sell, on 7th February, 1887, moved "** 
for leave to bring in the Irish Municipal Bill, 
which was carried by a majority of 55 — the 
numbers being 802 to 247; and, as already 
mentioned, the considenition of the bill was ad- 
journed in the House of Peers till it was seen 
what course Ministers were to adopt in regard 
to the Irish Tithe Bill. Early in 1888 the bill 
was again introduced by Lord John Russell in 
the House of Commons, and in pursuance of 
the agreement, Sir R. Peel did not object to thd 
second reading, and admitted the principle of 
popular election, but moved in committee that 
£10 rating should be the qualification, which 
was rejected by a majority of only 20 ; the num- 
bers being 286 to 266. When the bill came 
into the House of Lords, Lord Lyndhurst moved 
as an amendment that the qualification be fixed 
at £10,'which was carried by 98 to 36. Several 
other miyor amendments were also , . ^ 
carried in the Peers, which were so 1 838^125^ 
distasteful to the Commons that Lord isi / Pari. 
John Russell threw up the bill alto- E®.^ JL'*^* 
gether for that session.* *^*» *"*' 

Matters looked very unpromising, in this stage, 
for the success of the compromise ; and ^g 
they were not materially improved in Pate of the 
the next session of Parliament. Lord bill in 1839 
John RusseU again brought forward *"** *®*^* 
the bill as it stood, and the second reading was 
carried by a majority of 26, Sir R. Peel and 
Lord Stanley voting with the majority. Sir R. 
Peel proposed, however, in committee, that the 
rating should be raised to £10 to confer a vote, 
which was carried against him in the Commons 
by a majority of 21, and in his favor in the Lords 
by a majoritv of 48 ; and upon this amendment 
being brought under the consideratioa of the 
Commons, Lord John Russell abandon- 
ed the bill a second time. Matters thuB f^'' 
seemed to be inextricable, and the com- 
promise as far as ever fSrom being carried into 
effect ; but in the following year it met with 
more success. The bill was then intro- _ . , . 
duced hy Lord Morpeth, on 14th Feb- f^. * 
ruaiy, with the rating fixed at £8, and 
on this occasion Sir R, Peel and bis whole per- 
sonal foUowezB voted for the bill, on the ground 
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that B setdement of the question had become 
indispensable, and that the bill, as now amend- 
*ed, was the best which in the circnmstances 
could be got. It passed the Commons, accord- 
ingly, by a minority of 148 ; in the Lords, the 
qoaUfication was again raised to £10, being that 

^ 1 A R ^^ ^® S«>tch Manicipal Bill ; and the 
ino^lll^ bill, as thus amended, having been 
117 ;' Psrl. acoeded to by the Commons, it passed 
R#SLm7^' ^® Lower Hoose, and on 18th Angnst 
lios-ins. received the royal assent.^ 
An event occurred in 1837, which evinced, in 
70 striking colors, at once the ambitions 
Allkirofthe designs of Russia in the East, and the 
Vixen. Its weakness of Great Britain at that pe- 
*"^°' riod to restrain her advances. Ever 
since the treaty of Adrianople in 1829, the cab* 
inet of St. Petersburg had been, without inter- 
mission, pursuing that system of encroachment 
and aggrandisement which they had so long 
adopted to undermine the influence of all other 
powers in the Euxine. Among other designs 
to weaken the power of Turkey, and estabfish 
the Muscovite influence in Central Asia, they 
had for long waged a bloody war with the Cir- 
cassian tribes inhabitinff the great range of the 
Caucasus, which runs from Uie Euxine to the 
Caspian Sea. This war had been waged with 
various success ; but af^r a quarter of a centnry 

> of almost uninterruptea hostilities, the mount- 
aineers were still unsubdued. But the Russians, 
according to their lunal system of advancing 
pretensions beyond xhe march of their stand- 
• Doiib(6day*B Af^> ^oo^^ apon themselves to de- 
LlAofFeel,il. claie the whole coast of Circassia 

S^^* ^til^B' next the Euxine in a state of block- 
Reg. 1 837,207. ^^^a 

William IV., to whom the honor of Great 
71 Britain, and especially of the royal 

Capture oTtlM n*^» ^a* especially dear, had long 
veeeel by the viewed with undisguised jealousy 
RuMians. these strides on the part of Bussia ; 
wov. s», 1B3D. ^^^ .^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^ to a test, 

he secretly encouraged Mr. Bel^ a merchant in 
London, to send a cargo of salt to the Circassian 
coast, never doubting that the Russians would 
not venture to violate the British flag. Before 
. doing so, however, Mr. Bell wrote to the For- 
eign Office, inquiring whether 'Uhe Russian 
blockade on the Black Sea, to the South of the 
river Kouban, was recognized by the British 
Government.'* To this he received an answer 
cautiously worded, '* referring the parties to 
the Gazettej in which they would find all such 
notifications as those alluded to for the in- 
formation of all concerned." Upon looking 
into the Gcuette, no notification of the blockade 
in question was to be found ; and therefore Mr. 
Bell, conceiving himself to be perfectly safe, 
dispatched the Vixen with her cargo from the 
port of London. Mr. James Bell, the super- 
cargo, brother of the freighter, took out dis- 
patches from the Foreign Office to Lord Pon- 
sonby, the British Minister at Constantinople. 
To render assurance doubly sure, Mr. James 
Bell, on reaching that city, waited on Mr. Ur- 
quhart, the secretary to the embassy, and was 
by him referred to the embassador. Lord Pon- 
Bonby informed him that the Russian Govern- 
ment had sent him an intimation of restrictions 
of a conditional nature on this trade, but that 
Russia had no right to impose any restrictions 



whatever, and enoounged him to persevere in 
his voyage, assuring him, as far as his opinion 
went* of the support of his own Government in 
case of any interference on the part of the Rus- 
sian officials.* In this expectation, bowever, 
the event proved he was mistaken, for tlie Vix- 
en, having pursued her course toward the Cir- 
cassian coast, was captured off Son^Jook-Kale, 
dose under Uie shore, by a Russian cruiser, on 
account *' of a breach of blockade." The crew 
escaped on shore, where they were kindly treated 
by the Cireassians ; but the vessel and ixnn.Res. 
her cargo were confiscated and de- 1837/207;' 
clared good prixe by the Russian an- DonUeday, 
Ihoritiw.* «*«*8- 

This daring outrage does not appear to have 
called forth any vigorous remon- y^. 

strance.on the part of the British Proeeedinga 
Government ; but it was on two in PartmnMiit 
different occasions made the sub- ^,^"55^ 
ject of debate in the House of Com- ped by Go^ 
mens — first on 37th March, on the ernment. 
motion of Mr. Roebuck ; and again g|2*8. ^^' "* 
on 8th December, after the death 
of King William, on the motion of Mr. Attwood. 
On boui occasions the answer of Lord Palmer- 
ston was the same. He did not assert that 
Circassia was either 'virtually at war with Rus- 
sia, or part of the dominions of that power : he 
did not assert that Soudjouk-Kale was a Russian 
possession : he avoided saying whether the con- 
demnation was justifiable on the ground of breacft 
of blockade, or municipal law, or quarantine. He 
simply refused to grant the papers demanded, 
and said that, in the whole ciroumstances of the 
case, Government saw no grounds for making 
any further demand upon the Russian govern- 
ment. The case had been submitted to the con- 
sideration of the law-officers of the Crown, but 
he declined to produce their opinion, from which 
it was justly inferred that it was unfavorable to 
Ministers. To the surprise of all. Sir R. Peel 
took no part in either debate; and thus the 
matter, after exciting a great ferment in the 
countiy, was allowed to drop. Many sturdy 
patriots, who recollected the days of Pitt and 
Nelson, asked where was the thunder of the 
British Navy when such an insult was offered 
to its flag, and deeply lamented the sudden 
degradation to which the empire, without any 
visible external disaster, had been brought. 
But more calm observers, who looked beyond 

* " I Informed Lord Poiwonby tbat it was my intentioa 
to proeeed In a vessel, which I expected daily, to a certain 
point on the coast of Circassia, which 1 had fixed upon as 
most eligible for the trade I had in view ; and that as I 
had ascotained before leaving Londoq tbat Goveramait 
did not then acknowledge any right on the pan oTRnsaia 
to impede trade with the country In qnestion, and as no- 
thing had ainoe occurred which seemed to have changed 
the stale of aflkirs, I shonid endeavor to attain the objlct 
I had in view, and ahoald not be diverted from it, unless 
force were used on the part of the Rossian govermnont, 
and hoped to obtain his lordship's aid in so tfoing. 

** In reply his lordship stated that he perfectly coincided 
in the propriety of the plan I bad adopted, to which he had 
no objections whatever to offbr, as he considered it an in- 
disputable (ket that Rassia had no right to interfore with 
or prescribe roles for British trade to Circaaaia ; and 
that if I adhered to the straightforward conrae 1 had de* 
tailed to him, he had no doubt of my being enabled to es* 
tablish a claim for support from the British Government, 
in which hesfaonld be glad to render me all the assistance 
in his power ; requesting me at the same time to crana- 
mit him information as to what sncoess attended my en- 
terprise.*'— James S. Bbll; Urqdhakt's Progn$9 q/ 
Rutua, 925; and Doublbdat, vi. £46. 
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the snrfiBkoe of thingB, pbsenred that the change, 
Btriking as it was, was to be ascribed to canses 
more remote than any timidity or weakness in 

'Pari Deb ^® ^^^ ^^^ '^^ ^^^ head of affairs. 
Mareb 17, * Gcnremment was obvidusly intent upon 
and Dec. 8, upholding the Russian aUianoe in or- 
tf^ 'i »r7^' ^^^ ^ check the designs of France in 
«^ ami ' ^^® Levant ;' and Sir R. Peel felt too 
DoaUeday, deeply the monetary difficnlties which 
U. 247-^1 ; liia own policy had brought upon the 
pJJJ'^^^^ countiy, to venture upon a course 
Rnssia, which would at once have exposed 
320, 2a9» ita weakness, and entailed upon* all 
'^^ classes unbounded disasters.^ 

The monarch upon whom the measures had 
_ been forced, which necessarily led to 
jy^aOi 'of this protracted contest between the two 
the King. Houses of Parliament, did not survive 
i»7 ^' ^ witness its termination. His health, 
1837. <vfhich had been in general good since 
his accession to the throne, showed symptoms 
of dectine in the spring of 1837, and increased 
BO rapidly, that in the beginning of June it had 
become the cause of serious alarm to his fam- 
ily, whose attention to him was assiduous and 
tender. All the skill of his medical attendants 
proved insufficient to arrest the decay of nature, 
and he expired at Windsor at two o'clock on 
the morning of the 20th June. On the arrival 
of the news in London, orders were immediately 
issued for summoning a Privy Council at Ken- 
sington Palace, to take the oath of allegiance 
to the youthful Sovereign, QuEEir* Victoria, 
daughter of the Duke of Kent, and the next in 
lineal descent to the throne. Her Majesty was 
s .A.nn. Reg. ^^7 1^ her nineteenth year, having 
1837, 227, * been bom at Kensington Palace on 
537. 24th May, 1819.* 

She waa suddenly called on to assume the 
ij^ sceptre of the greatest empire in the 
Aoocfl^on world, at an age when most of her 
oTQoeen sex, even the most gifted, have just 
Im^ begun to mingle with general soci- 
ety, and introduced into an assem- 
bly of the first and noblest of the land — gray- 
hiured statesmen, and warriors who had filled 
the world with their renown — ^to receive their 
willing homage. Nevertheless, the mingled maj- 
esty and grace which the youthful Sovereign ex- 
hibited on the occasion were such as to excite 
universal admiration, and drew tears from many 
eyes in the august circle which had not been 
wet for half a lifetime. Warriors trembled with 
emotion who had never felt fear in presence of 
their enemies. Statesmen felt abashed, albeit 
long inured to the storms of the forum. The 
scene has been described with the truth of his- 
tory, through the colors of romance, by the hand 
of a master. '*In a sweet and thrilling voice, 
and with a composed mien, which indicated 
rather the absorbing sense of august duty than 
an absence of emotion, the Queen announced 
her accession to the throne of her ancestors, and 
her humble hope that Divine Providence would 
guard over the fulfillment of her lofty trust The 
prelates and chief men of her realm then ad- 
vanced to the throne, and, kneeling before her, 
pledged their troth, and took the sacred oath of 
allegiance and supremacy — ^allegiance to one 
who rules over the land that the great Mace- 
donian could not conquer; and over a conti- 
nent of which even Cdambus never dreamed ; 



to the Queen of every sea, and of nations of 
every zone. Fair and serene, she has the blood 
and beauty of the Saxon. Will it be her proud 
destiny at length to bear relief to suf- ^ 
fering millions, and with that soft hand, sybulTvf 
which might inspire troubadour and gs; Ann. 
guerdon Imights, hreak the last link in Reg- 1837, 
the chain of Saxon thraldom?"^ ^^' 

When the ceremony of taking the oath of al- 
legiance, which was first taken by .. 
<< Ernest, King of Hanover," had HerM^*esty»s 
been gone through, her Majesty, Speech to tlw 
with a steady voice and perfect Pnvy Conn- 
self-possession, thus addressed her ^ ' 
assembled councilors: "The severe and afflict- 
ing loss which the nation has sustained by the 
death of his Majesty, my beloved uncle, has 
devolved upon me the duty of administering the 
government of this empire. This awful respon- 
sibility is imposed upon me so suddenly, and at 
so early a period of my life, that I should feel 
myself utterlv oppressed by the burden, were I 
not sustained by the hope that Divine Provi- 
dence, which has cidled me to this work, wiQ 
give me strength for the performance of it; and 
that I shall find in the purity of my intentions, 
and in my zeal for the public welfare, that sup- 
port and those resources which usually belong 
to a more mature age and to long experience. 
I place my firm reliance upon the wisdom of 
Parliament, and upon the loyalty and afiection 
of my people. I esteem it also a peculiar ad- 
vantage that I succeed to a sovereign whose 
constant regard for the 'rights and lil^rties of 
his subjects, and whose desire to promote the 
amelioration of the laws and institutions of this 
countiy, have rendered his name the object of 
general attachment and veneration. Educated 
in England under the tender and enlightened 
care of a most afiectionate mother, I have 
learned from my infancy to respect and love 
the constitution of my native countiy. It will 
be my unceasing study to maintain the reformed 
religion, as by Taw established, securing at the . 
'same time to all the full enjo3anent of religious 
liberty. And I shall steadily protect the rights, 
and promote to the utmost of my 
power the happiness and welfare j^T^s^^s, 
of all classes of my subjects.**' , ' * ' 

By the accession of Queen Victoria the crown 
of Hanover, which was destined to 70. 

heir»-male, became separated from Sepsratioii of 
that of Great Britain, with which ^JJU^g^riSl 
that state bad been united under ^vhich goem to 
one head since the accession of the Duke of 
George I., then Elector of Hano- Cumberland, 
ver, to the throne of these realms in 1714. It 
descended to the Duke of Cumberland, the next 
surviving male heir of George HI. This sever- 
ance of the two crowns, whidi had so long been 
united, however, excited very little attention, 
and was in no respect the subject of regret ; so 
strong was the impression in the nation, that 
Great Britain was 'essentially a maritime pow- 
er, and that the connection with a compara- 
tively small German state was a source rather 
of weakness than strength, by involving us in 
Continental politics, and often compellmg the 
nation to give protection,; when no return on a 
corresponmng scale could be afforded. The two 
states .have since remained on teims of confi- 
dential amity, though the policy of their respect- 
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ive governmentB has often been materiallj dif- 
ferent, and the position of Hanover, as one of 
the great German Confederacy, naturally led to 
a different dependence and separate interests. 
Shortly before the jonthfol heiress of £n- 
77 gland ascended the throne of her 

Death of Mra. fathers, another lady, in the fullness 
Pitehcrbert. of years, descended to the tomb, 
March 27. ^|^q^ ^^^^^ ^ different state of En- 
glish law, might have sat on it On the 27th 
Sfarch, Mrs. Fitzhsbbebt expired at her house 
at Brighton, at the advanced age of eighty years. 
Her histcny had been very remarkable, and sa^ 
Tored rather of the changes of romance than 
the events of real life. BSm on 26th July, 1756, 
the youngest daughter of Walter Smythe, Esq., 
of Bambridge, in Hampshire, she was married 
in 1775 to Edward Weld, Esq., of Lulworth 
Castle, in the county of Dorset ; and next to 
Thomas Fitzherbert, Esq., of Norbury in Sur- 
rey, who also died, without issue, in May, 1781. 
Vfhen a widow for the second time, in 1785, in 
the enjoyment of an ample jointure, she met 
the Prince of Wales, with whom she imme- 
diately became the object of the most violent 
passion. Little accustomed to experience any 
resistance to his desires, he soon found that her 
virtue was proof against any but honorable in- 
tentions, while her beaitty and fascination not 
only captivated his senses, but enthralled his 
imagination. The Marriage Act, however, op- 
posed an invincible bar to a legal union with 
the fair enchantress ; and Mr. Fox, his intimate 
friend, in a long and eloquent letter, distinctlv 
pointed out to him the extreme hazard -with 
which anv attempt to violate its provisions would 
be attended, botn to the lady in question and 
himself. Such was the violence, however, of 
the Princess passion, that he resolved at all haz- 
ards to persevere, and he at length obtained her 
consent to a private union, by the exhibition to 
her of a real or pretended attempt, in despair at 
her refusal, to commit suicide. The marriage 
, ceremony was performed in private, and by a 
Protestant clergyman, though she was a Roman 
Catholic, but with perfect regularity, and in 
presence of witnesses; and the marriage 'cer- 
tificate IS in existence, in the hands of Messrs. 
Coutts, the great bankers, at this moment. Mr. 
Fox afterward, as he said, "by authority,** de- 
nied in Parliament that any such marriage had 
taken place — a falsehood on the part of some 
one, which she never forgave. The union proved 
unfortunate, as that able man had predicted. 
Afller living together for eight years, '* the hap- 
piest,** as, the Prince himself said, " of his whole 
life," he was separated fVom her shortly before 
his marriage in 1797 with the Princess Caroline 
of Brunswick ; and though she, after his sever- 
. ance from that Princess, again reverted, by ad- 
vice of the Pope, to her conjugal connection 
with the Prince, yet the vexations arising from 
her ambiguous situation— a wife, and not a wife 
— ^were such, that they were' finally separated 
before he ascended the throne. Fortunately 
there was no issue of the marriage. Mrs. Fit^ 
herbert possessed uncommon talents for con- 
versation, her manner was fascinating in a re- 
markable degree, and. her disposition kindly 
and affectionate. She was always treated with 
the highest respect by all the members of the 
royal family, and with their consent her servants 



wore the royal livery ; and when Qeocge IV. de- 
scended to the tomb in 1880, he was ^ 
interred, at his own request^ with a hM^Hrt? ma. 
miniature round his neck, which is ^^l 75, 
supposed to have been that of the fSj_A"* ^°^- 
only person through life who had j^i^chna. 
commanded his entire aflections.^ 

Like aU other sovereigns whose reign has 
been marked by important changes 79. 
in the balance of parties or the wmiamiv.: 
structure of government, the char- w»chMact«r. 
acter of William IV. has been veit difierently 
drawn by opposite parties, and even by the same 
party at different periods of his reign. At one 
time he was the idol of the populace, and the 
'* most popular king since the days of Alfred," 
as long as it was supposed he hesided the popu- 
lar movement, Imd the well-devised fable of the 
hackney-coach had not lost its influence on the 
public mind. These sentiments gave way to 
others of the opposite description when it was 
discovered he hesitated in following the move- 
ment party in their last measures ; that he had 
refused to create peers to coerce the House of 
Lords ; and sent for the Duke of Wellington to 
extricate him fropi the thraldom to which he 
was subjected. In truth, both opinions were ex- 
aggerated, and consequently erroneous. The 
sauor-king was neither the hero which he was 
called in April, 1831, nor the demon which he 
was styled in November, 1884. He was an open- 
minded, kind-hearted man, with good inten- 
tions, but no great range of intellect, and few 
of the qualities requisite for government in the 
extremely difficult circumstances in which he 
was called to the throne. Personally brave, 
and with the hereditary firmness of his xace^ 
he had also a secret vein of van|ty in his char- 
acter, which made him sometimes court the pop- 
ulace when they required no courting, and led 
him to overlook in Uie present applause the ef- 
fect of measures which, when they appeared, he 
was the first to regret. In perfect ignorance of 
its results, he gave a willing consent to the £10 
'clause in the Reform Bill ; and the last years 
of his liibwere spent in vain endeavors to elude 
the effects, and bitter regrets for having con- 
sented to the introduction, of that great and de- 
cisive innovation. 

More serious chai^ges were brought against 
him at the time by the Conservatives, ■ 
of having first precipitated the mardi ni.f^g,]ed 
of revolution by his dissolution of the eompaaiots 
House of Commons in April, 1881, agaiiMtliim 
and then been premature in his at- ^f^JSiSSIl.' 
tempt to stop it by his change of Min- 
istiy in Novemlier, 1884. Neither charge ap- 
pears to be well founded. Without disputing 
the decisive effect of the dissolving in 1831, 
which, beyond all doubt, was the turning-point 
in the contest, it is now erident, from subse- 
quent events and revelations, that matters had 
then gone so far that they could not be arrest- 
ed ; and that, in truth, the Sovereign was then 
under such an amount of moral coercion that he 
was not a i¥ee agent. Possibly the revolution 
might have been arrested at an earlier period, 
but then it was impossible to do so. To have 
attempted it would certainly have led to a dril 
war, headed by a portion at least of the liberal 
chiefs, in the couise of which, whatever par^ 
ultimately prevailed, the constitation and Uber- 
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ties of the ooimtiT would as certainly have per- 
ished as those of Borne did in the democratic 
oonynlsion headed by Caesar. 

It is equally clear that the change of Minis- 
try, and dissolation consequent on 

Bene^ialW- ^^ ^° ^^® ®°^ ^ 1884, though not 
tbctoftha attended with the effect expected 
chango of from it at the time, either hy the 
dSiMlSura' Sovereign or the Conservatives, was 
a most important step, attended with 
highly beneficial consequences in the future 
progress of the convulsion. It ^ned for the 
fjiends of the constitution what is of inestima- 
ble importance in arresting the march of revo- 
lution — ^time. The dissolution having reduced 
the former Liberal majority of 300 to 10, the 
House of Peers was emboldened to step forward 
and resume its functions as an independent 
branch of the Legislature. The attempt to co- 
erce them by a creatioh of peers could not be 
renewed when the Sovereign was known to be 
hostile to such a measure, and eiq)erience had 
proTed that another dissolution on such a ques- 
tion would probably lead only to the Conserva- 
tives obtaining a majority in the House of Com- 
mons.* The Ministers, however little in reality 
inclined to it themselves, were forced to go on 
with revoludonaxy measures by their democratic 
allies ; and as the Irish Catholic members con- 
stituted their entire majority, those measures 
were necessarily directed against the property 
of the Esublished Church. This is generally 
the second step in revolution ; the first is to get 
the command of the Legislature, the next to 
realize the fruits of victoiy by confiscating the 
property of the Church. So it was in France— 
so it was in Spain and Portugal. But the vast 
majority of Liberals in the tot reformed Par- 
• liament having been almost extinguished in the 
second, this course of measures, though attempt- 
ed in this countiy, could not be carri<kl through 
•— iAe progress of orgatdc ckoHge wot stoppttL 
Vol. m.— U 
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The Badicals and Irish Catholics raised a pro- 
digious outciy at this unexpected impediment 
to their designs, but the country did not respond 
to it, and no important organic change has been 
effected, or even seriously attempted, since the 
Beform Bill. The Municipal Bill was a social, 
not a political change. 

The reason is that the Anglo-Saxon charac- 
ter, however liable to sudden fits of rio- g|, 
lence, bordering for the time on nation- Ceuae of 
al insanity, is in general, and when it ^*^* 
gets time to cool, essentially of a practical char- 
acter. The fervid temperament of the Scotch 
and Irish is dififerent ^ like the French, it is fre- 
quently disposed to run all the hazards of spec- 
ulation and fundamental change. But the nat- 
ural disposition of the majority of the Engli^ 
and of nearly the whole rural population, is ab- 
horrence of theoretical innovation, but passion 
for practical improvement. The reform fervor 
in England now took this direction ; the nation- 
al mind, having cooled down, flowed back into 
its old and time-worn channeL Thence an en- 
tire change in the measures forced upon the 
parliamentary leaders ; and this is what Sir Bob- 
ert Peel, with his wonted sagacity as to present 
objects, distinctly perceived, and which afibrds 
the key to his whole subsequent conduct. The 
majority of the nation supported him during the 
long duel between the two Houses, the prize at 
issue in which was further organic change ; but 
thev did so only because they were averse to 
such changes, and longed for the real fruits of 
that already made, ^ey saw that he was the 
real man for these practical reforms, and not 
the elegant inexperienced nobleman who had 
headed them dunng the reform struggle. The 
great political victory which changed the Grov- 
emment in 1841, and the free-trfSle measures 
which immediately followed it, were both the 
natural consequence of the change in the na- 
tional mind which was now going forward* 
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GHAFTEB XXXVn. 

BIGLAICD VBOM THS AOOlSf lOH OW QUEXX TXCIOBZA DT JimB, im^ TO 

LOBD MELBOURHS IH MAT, IW. 



BsBFLBiiDBirr with glory, teeming with in- 
]. habitants, overflowinff with riches, 
▼ast extent bonndless in extent, Uie British em- 
ud eeem- pj,^^ i^j td^ accession of Qubbh Vio- 
peri^7 TOBiA, Seemed the fairest and most 
tlie British poweifol dominion upon earth. It 
empire. had come victorious through the most 
terrible strife which ever divided miuikind, and 
more than once, in the course of it, singly con- 
fronted Europe in arms. It had struoc down 
the greatest oonqneror of modem times. It still 
retained the largest part of the continent of 
North America, and a new continent in Austra- 
lia had been recently added without opposition 
to its mighty domains. All the navies of the 
world had sought in vain to wrest from the hands 
of its Sovereign the sceptre of the ocean; all 
the industry of man to rival in competition the 
produce of its manufactures or the wealth of its 
merchants. In science and literature U still 
kept the lead of aU the nations of the eartn. It 
had given birth to steam navigation, which had 
bridged the Atlantic, and railways, which had 
more than halved distance ; it had revealed the 
electric telegraph, destined ere long to render 
instantaneous the transmission of thought. It 
had subdued realms which the Macedonian pha- 
lanx could not zeach, and attained a dominion 
beyond what the Roman legions had conquered. 
A hundred and twenty millions of men, at the 
period of its highest prosperity, obeyed the scep- 
tre of Alexander ; as many in after times were 
blessed by the rule of the Antonines ; but a 
hundred and fifty millions peopled the realms 
of Queen Victoria ; and the sun never set on 
her dominions, for before " bis declining rays 
had ceased to illuminate the ramparts of Que- 
bec, bis ascending beams flamed on the minar- 
ets of Calcutta." 

Vailed under so splendid an exterior, this vast 
« empire contained many principles of 
Ite i£ny weakness, and already exhibited the 
wrareeeof gypiptoms of mortality. Its extent 
weeknees. ^^ become too great, not for its real 
strength, but for that portion of its strengUi, un- 
happily extremely small, which the pubUc tem- 
per would permit to be directed to the public 
service. It was brought in contact with the 
greatest empires upon earth, and was involved 
in questions likely to lead to differences with 
them; for in the East, both in the Enxine and 
Cential Asia, it almost adjoined the territories 
which acknowledged the influence of Russia ; in 
Europe it was fi^quently on the verge of war 
with France ; while in the West it was perpetu- 
ally exposed to danger from the encroaching 
spirit of America. Yet with all these dangers, 
and this vast and widely scattered dominion, the 
naval and militaiy forces which its popular rep- 
resentatives would permit to be kept on foot 
were wretchedly small, and totally dispropor- 
tioned either to the strength of the empire, the 



security of its distant p oo s eas iona, or even the 
maintenance of its own independence. The 
Anglo-Saxon disposition, strangely compound- 
ed of pacific and warlike qualities, the love of 
sain and the thirst for glory, satiayted with Ae 
hrtter from the splendid successes of the war, 
had turned, with unexampled and alarming 
avidity, into the former, which had now come 
wholly to absorb the n^onal mind. The idea 
was general, almost universal, in the commer- 
cial towns, that the era of wars had passed, that 
mercantile interests would henceforth rule the 
world, and that it was worse than useless to be 
at any expense at keeping up naval or militaiy 
armaments which never could again be re- 
quired. A thirst for gain had seised all chuses; 
each was at once ambitions and discontented; 
and in their passion for advancement they had 
come to inflict serious wounds on each other. 

Realized wealth had establiahed a system of 
currency which, for its own advant- 
age, landed the nation every four contiiiiiei 
or five years in a long course of suf- 
fering, as necessarily as night succeeds day; 
and suffering poverty sought protection from 
its consequences as regard its only property— m 
labor — ^in strikes, which difiused universal suf- * 
fering, and permanently alienated the difiierent 
classes of society from each other. Great pros- 
perity had recently been enjoyed, but it had 
passed awav ; the tide had turned, and suffer- 
ing, general and long eontinned, was in pros- 
pect, likely only the more severely to be felt 
from the contrast it would exhibit to the pros- 
perity which had preceded it A sore feeling 
had come to pervade all ranks of society : the 
laboring, at least in towns, regarded their em- 
ployers as their natural enemies, who were un- 
justly enriched with the fruits of their toil ; the 
more wealthy looked on the working classes as 
spoliators ready to seize npon their property, <m 
the first opportunity, either by open violence or 
legislative enactment. A great political revo- 
lution, happily without bloodshed, had recently 
taken place, but it had effected no practical al- 
terations in society, or amelioration in the con- 
dition of the people, except substituting the 
moneyed aristocracy in towns for the landed aris- 
tocracy in the country as the rulers of the State. 
The<lemocratic leaders had taken advantage of 
the general disappointment, which the blasting- 
of the hopes excited by this change had occa- 
sioned, to excite the feelings of the working 
classes in the manufacturing districts against 
the whole institutions of the country : Chait^ 
was rife in Great Britain ; organized agitation 
perpetuated misery in Ix^land ; Canada was on 
the verge of open insurrection ; and the recent 
emancipation of the slaves in the West Indies, 
without materially benefiting them, had im- 
planted the seeds of ruin in the planters. So 
many causes of danger coidd not fail ere long to 
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podnce a eonTiilsion in some part of the empire, 
ODt, strange to saj, it was first indaced by ex- 
ternal, not internal, influences. It arose from 
democratic ambition in the United States of 
America, and the severitj of nature in the Brit- 
ish Islands. 



Pos sesse d of a territory ten times the area of 
^ France, and capable of maintaining 

jUmoieft: in ease and comfort three hundred 
whac WW and fifty millions of inhabitants, Vith 
iJJI^g^ a soil generally rich and fertile, and 
intersected by a network of innumw- 
able rivers, the natural canals of the country, 
the United States wanted only two things to be- 
come ere long the richest and most populous 
empire upon earth. These two things were 
men and money ; but they were indispensable to 
the development of their resources. The forests 
with whicn the countiy was covered had over- 
spread the earth with a rich soil, and mingled 
vegetable and animal remains of several feet in 
thickness, which promised a long course of fine 
harvests from its virgin riches; but it was still 
overshadowed by their massy boughs, and the 
axe of the badcwoodsman was required for a 
coarse of years to cut down its primeval stems, 
and tear out its gigantic roots. Emigrants were 
coming in considerable numbers from Europe — 
those from the British Islands had already 
reached 60,000 annually ; but they were lost in 
this immensity of space, and presented only a 
thin line of laborers, the pioneers of civilization, 
along a frontier 1700 miles long where it was 
woridng into the forest. Capital was required 
for every new undertaking, but great as was the 
energy, unbounded the activity of the inhabit- 
ants of the United States, it could not be found 
in suflScient quantities from their unaided re-, 
sources ; and the wages of labor, from the scar- 
city of hands, were so high that capital had lit- 
tle inducement to migrate from England to set- 
tle in a country where, although rent was no- 
thing, the cost of production was double its own. 
The produce of the mines of gold and silver over 
the globe had been so fearfully diminished by 
the disastrous wars consequent on the South 
American revolution, that the annual supply for 
the use of the whole world had fallen below 
jS9,000,000 — not half its former amount — and 
this was nearly all absorbed by the necessities 
of Europe. Thus America, albeit spendidly 
furnished by all the blessings of nature, might 
have been chained to a slow progress, and at 
length slumbered on with a population doubling, 
like Europe, in five hundred years, were it not 
for one discovery which supplied all deficien- 
cies, and kept it abreast of its destiny. This 
diaooveiy was a Paper Cubbenct. 
This powerful agent for good or for evil was 
never more required, and has no- 
Tartadrant- ^^^^ produced more important ef- 
ftgwofa pa- fects, than in the United States of 
per earreae/ America. It is historioalty known 
in America. ^^^ ^^ establishment of their inde- 
pendence, like the successful issue of the war 
of Bome with Carthage, and Great Britain with 
Napoleon, was mainly owing to the paper bear- 
ing a forced circulation, which was so plentifully 
issued by the insurgent States during the course 
of the contest. During the war with England 
in 181^ cash payments were universally and 



unavoidably suspended, and an immense amount 
of confusion and mercantile distress ensued in 
consequence in all the States of the Union. 
Banks had been established to the number of 
246, which issued their own notes without lim* 
itation, which circulated through all the States 
of the Union, some at par, others at various de- 
grees of discount, sometimes as much as a half, 
according to the reputed solvency of the estab- 
lishment from which they issued ; and the mass 
of notes in circulation was as great as it after- 
ward became in 1834, with a population nearly 
double, and transactions three times as exten- 
sive. It was impossible that such a state of 
things could be allowed to continue, and to set 
out of it. Government, in 1816, established, oy 
an act of the Congress, the famous Bank of the 
United States, with a capital of 85,000,000 dol- 
lars, and a charter for twenty years. Such was 
the combined energy and phidence of 
this great establishment, that, soon aft- fgfj, ' 
er its opening, cash payments were re- 
sumed m all the banks of New Yoik, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Boston, and soon after in ail 
the banks of the Union. This important tran- 
sition, however, was not made without great dif- 
ficulty and an immense amount of embarrass- 
ment and insolvency. Between 1811 and 1820 
no less than 165 banks, in different parts of the 
Union, either became bankrupt or withdrew from 
business. During this period of return to cash 
payments, industry was essentially blishted, suf- 
fering was universal, and the people, glad as usu- 
al to fix the responsibility of misfortune on any 
one but themselves, generally ascribed it to the 
banking system, which, though griev- i ciievaUer*a 
ously abused, had been the main- Voyafeen 
spring of their progress, and the prin- Aj^f 'Ij"*' 
cipal cause of their prosperity.^ *' * 

Great as these evils were— the unavoidable 
result of an immense issue of paper 
without either responsibility or con- Grau'proa- 
trol — they were in a considerable perityof 
measure modified by the prudent ^^'^^ 
conduct, high credit, and great in- ^ is^i?^ 
fiuence of uie United States Bank. 
Such was the effect of its general direction 
in banking affain that all the disasters of the 
six years preceding 1820 were forgotten in 
the unbounded prosperity of the fifteen years 
which succeeded it. Altheugh the United States 
shared to a certain degree in the commercial 
disasters consequent on the resumption of cash 
payments in Great Britain in 1819, and the con- 
sequent monetary crisis of 1825 and 1832, yet 
this period was, upon the' whole, one of extraor- 
dinary and unprecedented prosperity over their 
whole extent. Prices were high, but wages 
were still higher ; ease and contentment gener- 
ally prevailed ; cultivated land was encroaching 
at the rate of seventeen miles a year over a 
frontier seventeen hundred miles in length, 
upon the gloom of the fbrest ; and the sea-port 
towiis on the coast, sharing in the vast com- 
merce which such a rapid increase of produc- 
tion required, were rapidly advancing in wealth, 
population, and enterprise. During Uiese fifteen 
years the population of the United States ad- 
vanced 65 per cent; its exports and imports 
doubled, and a vast stream of emigrants from 
the- British Isles, which had come at last to be 
above 50,000 a year, added to the prolific power 
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of nature in providing hands to keep pace with 
this immense increase.* It is to the influence 
of the American banks in furnishing the means 
of cultivation and improyement to the hardj 
settlers in the forest^ that the superior aspect of 
the American side of the St. Lawrence to the 
British, which has attracted the no* 
1 W^^^' ^^ ^ every traveler, is mainl/ to 
be ascribed.^ 
As the paper corrency of the United States 
has done* such great things in sustaining and 
virifying the industry of the country, it was not 
to be expected that it could have been conduct- 
ed without many instances of reckless, some of 

* POPULATIOM OP THE UmITBD STATBf. 

1820 0,838,390 

1830 13,853,638 

1840 17,066,000 

^Anuriean Ctnnu, 1840. 

EXPOBTS Uro iMPOBTt OF THB UlTITBB STATBS PBOH 

1894 TO 1837. 

^••■^ DoSlM. 

1894 80,549,007 .., 

1895 06,340,075 ... 

1896 84,074,477 ... 

1897 70,484,068 .., 

1898 88,500,894 .., 

1899 74,492,597 ... 

1830 70,876,020 .. 

1831 103,101,194 ... 

1839 101,029,966 ... 

1833 108,118,311 ... 

1834 196.521,339 ... 

1835 149,805,740 ... 

1830 180,880,085 ... 

— Toou's Hitory o/Priees, ir. 460. 



75,066,657 

00,535,388 

77,505.399 

89,394,897 

79,964,686 

79,358,671 

73,840,508 

81,310,583 

87,176,043 

00.140,433 

104,346,079 

191,603,577 

198,663,040 



culpable, mismanagement. So great had the 
demand for money become in conse- %7. 
qnence of the immense undertakings Pnideaoe, 
which were every where going for- "*]?JLJ*^ 
ward, that the discounts of the banks ^ u^it«| 
in the year 1831 had reached the States 
enormous amount of 250,000,000 doU l«n^ 
lars, great part of which was disoonnted at the 
extravagant rate of 15,18, and 20 p^r cent. On 
the Ist January, 1835, there were in the United 
States 557 banks, besides 121 branches ;t their 
capital was 231,250,000 doUars (£57,500,000), 
the notes they had in circulation amounted to 
108,692,000 dollars (£25,500,000), their annual 
discounts were $365,148,000 (£90,600,000), and 
the entire treasure in their vaults was 43,937,000 
dollars, or £10,990,000. These figures demon- 
strate that, however reckless and extravagant 
the issue of some of these banks had been, yet 
their conduct upon the whole had been safe and 
judicious ; for the proportion of notes issued to 
Uie gold and silver possessed, was, on the whole, 
as II to 26, or as 1 to 2i— a proportion greater 
than what has for a oentuiy been deemed neces- 
sary by the Scotch banks, whose prudence and 
good management have become proverbial ; and 
more than triple the proportion of specie to 
notes out-held during the same period by the 
Bank of England. 

One main use to which these large issues of 
the banks had been applied was in the purchase 
of waste lands on the frontier, which were in 
great part bought with advances made by banks 



t NOKBBB OP Banes, Capital, Cash hbld bt bach. Bills vndbb DisconnT, Airs Notbs iir Cibcolatiow, 

OR Januabt 1, 1835, in all thb STAtas op thb Umiom. 



Statw. 



Maine 

New HampolitrB 

Vermont 

Maasachusecte 

Rhode Island 

Conneetieut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District Federal 

Viiginia 

North Carolina 

South Caraiina 

Georsta 

Florida 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Tennessee 

Kentnolcy 

Missouri 

lUinois 

Indiana 

Ohio 

Michixan 

United States Bank . . . 

Unofficially rsported, 

number of banks. . . . 



inrinded 



-J 



NoBbw 
of Banks. 



SO 

96 

18 

105 

00 

SI 

87 

M 

44 

4 

15 

7 

5 

4 

8 

IS 

s 

1 
11 

5 
S 



I 
1 
1 

SI 
7 
1 



CaplfaU. 



Dollftn. 
8,499,850 
2,055,006 
031,813 

30,409,450 
8,097,483 
7,350,708 

31,581,480 
50,000 

17,058,444 
730,000 
7,543,639 
3,013,985 
5,840,000 
3,464,935 
3,156,318 
6.783,306 
114,330 
6,607,623 

36,422,145 
5,890,168 
3,890,381 
4,896,685 

S76J89 

800,000 

6,390,741 

658,960 

35,000,000 

11,64S,111 



BIlkuDdtft 
DiaeoQBt. 



DoUan. 
5,349,500 
3,939,235 
1,870,813 

48,901,143 
9,604,331 
8,809.656 

68,775,300 
43,189 

38,739,130 
1,333,860 
0,580,683 
3,115,534 

11,277,304 
8,360,977 
8,886,441 
7,714,851 
333,909 
0,319,586 

37,388,850 

10,379,650 

6.040,087 

7,674,066 

85,707 

.813,903 

531,843 

10.071,350 
1,330,325 

51,941,036 

19,737,610 



NolMia 
drenlatioD. 






DoUsn. 
1,709,320 
1,387,070 
1,463,713 
7,866,479 
1,290,785 
2,685,400 
16,437,963 
30,247 
7,818,011 

022,397 
1,923,065 

092,536 
5,595,198 
3,241,964 
2,288,030 
3,694,339 

133,531 
3,472,413 
5,114,063 
3,418,475 
3,189,220 
3,771,154 

178310 

456.065 

5,654,048 

636,676 

17,330,797 

4,588,844 



OpMiS. 



nollaw, 
171,9% 

56,'958 

1,180,564 

473,641 

139,106 

7,331,335 

8,476,'463 
173,183 
972,090 
474,199 

1,160,401 
375,600 
754,219 

1,781,830 
14,313 

. 016,135 

9,894,904 
350,308 
300,479 
872,368 
155,341 
943,235 
751,083 

1,906,715 

112,419 

15,708,309 

1,487,414 



Total 

In pounds sterling 



557 



231,250,337 
£57,812,334 



365,163,834 
i:91,240,901 



103,699,495 
i:95,923,134 



43,937,625 
£10,984,406 



— Chbvalibb, i. 378. 

The proportion of eash held by and notes In drenlation of the Bank of Engtaad, Seotdi and Irish banks, on an 
average of the month preeeding April 13, 1856, was a« Ibllows : 

NolM fanaA. C«li hM. 

Bank Of England £20,335,564 £9,806,880 

Irishbanks 6,474,713 3,133,899 

Seotehbanks 3,785,888 1,680,438 

Total £30,485,059 £lS,6104tll 

Of the eash held by the Bank of England, £8,000,000 must be retained in the iasae depaitmeat ; so that Che real 
■took of bnlllon against £30,335,000 in notes was £1,806,000 la April, 1896.^Xoih(9» OtuetU, April 19 and May ^ 

ISdOk 
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in the States to which the lands sold 
8. belonged. So rapid had been the 
VMt pvr- progresB of population and increase 
fuBds tath ^^ cultivation on the frontieFB of the 
Ft w««t" forest, or in its recesses, that advances 
wiUi Umm made on the security of lots pur- 
Doies. chased rarely proved unfortunate, the 
rise in the value of the lot bought increasing so 
rapidly as in a few years to much more uan 
pay off the loan contracted. The territories at 
the disposal of the States were immense ; they 
amounted to 990,000 square miles, or about 
680,000,000 acres. Of these the Government, 
since 1784, had sold above 60,000,000, and the 
sales had of late yean gone on increasing in an 
extraordinary progression : in seven years suc- 
ceeding 1898, their annual amount, and the 
price received for them, had risen to ten times 
Its former amount* But this was onlv Ae 
commencement of the great inroad of civilized 
man upon the forest ; a progress twofold great- 
er awaited him ; and so rapid had been the rise 
in the value of land on the frontier, that nearly 
all who had engaged in it of late years had 
made money by their purchases — some great 
fortunes ; and the banks which had advanced 
the money were in a state of unprecedented 
affluence. From this very prosperity arose 
the storm which ere long involved the United 
States in woe, and by its influence across the 
i Chevalier, Atlantic produced effects of the 
i. 143, 400, last importance on the British em- 
41*. pire.i 

In the states of Europe — ^and the case had 

g^ been the same in the Boman em- 

DUftronee pire — the great landed estates in 

between the the country were originally acquired 

^in?of ^y *^® "«*^* ®^ conquest. They 
laodboidera ^^^ ^^^ grants made by a victori- 
in Europe ous chieftain to his followers ; and 
imd Amer- though in many, perhaps most in- 
stances, they afterward changed 
hands, and were acquired by commercial wealth, 
yet the purchasers rapidly acquired the feelings, 
and beoGune actuated by tiie interests of the more 
elevated and dignified circle into which they 
had been admitted. Hence the majority of the 
landed aristocracy, both of new and old descent, 
is always conservative and monarchical in its 
ideas, and the elements of fireedom and popular 
government first appear in the great hives of 
industiT produced by manufacturing and com- 
mercial activity. The passing of the Beform 
Bill was the first and greatest triumph of the 
latter over the former. In America the case is 
just the reverse. The aristocracy is there found 
in the towns, the democracy in the country. 
The reason is, that it is in the former alone 
that the means of making considerable fortunes 
existed. The forests being there pierced, and 
the wilds cultivated by the arms of laborious 

* QuAHTiTiss or Lahd sold and Pkicx axcxivxo Uf 



Amssiga. 
Tmb. Acm. 

1698 750,000 

1899 1,960,000 

1830 1,740,000 

1831 '.. 9,900,000 

1889 1,940,000 

1833 4,500,000 

1834 4,790,000 

1835 7,500,000 



Pima TMnwd* 
i:991,000 
394,000 
304,000 
094,000 
500,000 
845,000 
1,040,000 
9,480,000 



^Report of SeereUary to the Tntuwy of the UniUd 
States, Dec. 8, 1835; and Cuevalizb, i. 413. 



industry, not won by the sword of victorioos 
tonques^ it was soon found that the retention 
of land without its occupation was impossible. 
The feudal boron might do this, liring in his 
strong castle, surrounded by his armed retain- 
ers; to the ^iflc colonist, living in his log- 
house, and aided only by a few bacl^oodsmen, 
the thing was impossible. In idl the colonies, 
accordingly, whether of America or Australia, 
the limits of retainable property have been found 
to be little beyond those of actual occupation ; 
and all attempts to found great estates by the 
purdiase or grants of large tracts of country, 
have been in the end defeated by the experi- 
enced impossibility of keeping off the squatten 
from tracts of good land not actually cleared, or 
about to be so, by the axe of the backtroods- 
man. 

Society being thus constituted by the strongest 
of all laws— thi& of necessity— the 
only places in which the growth of Ari«to!wcy in 
fortunes was practicable were the America grew 
towns, especially the commercial natarallyia 
ones on the sea-coast. To them '^^^^o^n*- 
the vast progress of die back settlements, from 
the labor of the equal Anglo-Sucon freemen, 
afforded the greatest possible advantages; for 
the produce of their fields teeming with the 
riches of a virgin soil, afforded an immense 
amount of rude produce, wluch the wealth and 
redundant population of Europe were ever ready 
to take off; while their wants, even in a simple 
and primeval state of society, presented a vast 
and growing market for the manufacturing in- 
dustry of the Old World. This was the seciet 
of the speat export of British manufactures to 
the United States, which had now come to 
amount to £12,000,000 declared value yearly— 
a quantity equal to what £24,000,000 would 
have been at the war prices. This prodigious 
traffic, the most important in which England 
was engaged, all passed through New York, 
Pennsylvania, Baltimore, New Orleans, Boston, 
and the other great towns on the sea-coast, and 
was, of course, in a great degree monopolised 
by the chief mercantile houses who possessed 
the capital or could command the credit neces- 
sary for carrying it on. To them credit and an 
extensive paper currency were the condition of 
existence; they were as indiq>eiisable as the 
axe and the plow to the settlers in the Far 
West As wealth flowed in rapidly to those 
who could command the assistance of this po- 
tent auxiliary, fortunes grew up rapidlv, and 
with them the habits, interests, and desires of 
a mercantile aristocracy. 

But meanwhile the very reverse of-all this ob- 
tained in the backwoods, where the ]| 
market for this immense commerce And demoo- 
was in process of formation. There racy in the 
the forest settiers, detached from <»^^' 
each other, each cultivating his litde freehold 
alone, were in habits of independence by the 
necessities of their situation. No aid from Qor- 
emment could be obtained on any emergency ; 
no regular troops were at hand to aid in repel- 
ling an assault ; no fortified place existed to serve 
as a place of refuge, or an asylum ibr their 
wives and children in case of disaster. In such 
circumstances, self-government became a habit^ 
because self-defense was a necessity. The back- 
woodsmen, and the cnltivatori who succeeded 
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.to their cleared domaiitt, accottomed to rely on 
their own resources, and to act for themsehres 
in every emergency, Ireqnired no aid from any 
superior power, and were not disposed to snl^ 
mit to any controL A feeling of independence, 
and a resolution to assert it alike against foreign 
invasion apd domestic Aath(»ity, arises inevita- 
bly and aniversally in the haman mind in such 
circumstances. Accordingly, it had long been 
found that the representatives sent by the fron^ 
ier States to ^e Congress were the most demo- 
cratic, and the final ascendency of their party 
has been owing to the unparalleled growth of 
the population in the basin of the Mississippi, 
and beyond the Alleghany Mountains. 
A contest for the majority in the Legislature, 
and the consequent command of the 
Wbat ran- government, is a matter of far great- 
dera party er importance, and rouses the pas- 
oontastB so gions much more strongly in America 
A^l^ than a simiUr conflict in the consti- 
tutional monarchies of Europe. The 
reason is, diat, owing to the republican form of 
government, a much greater number of persons 
are interested in, and hope to profit by it. The 
majority in Congress being determined by the 
votes of between 2,000,000 and 8,000,000 of 
voters in the state, and no other infiuenoe^ parties 
have long felt the necessity of rousing tiie mul- 
titude to their support by offering to them not 
merely the empty honors, but the substantial 
fruits of victory. This is effected by an im- 
inen^ multiplication of offices more highly paid 
as they descend in the scale, and come with- 
in the reach of the democracy, and a rigorous 
change of their occupants when a change in 
government takes place. It is calculated that 
there were, in 1837, 60,000 offices in America 
at the disposal of the executive, aU of which are 
changed on a change of ministry. Thus the 
voters have an immense number of offices to 
look for in the event of their party gaining the 
ascendency in Congress. This vast multiplica- 
tion of offices 18 not complained of, because each 
party hopes to profit by it — just as in England 
we hear nothing of the evils of patronage, at 
least from the popular press, when their party 
are in power, and it is showered down upon 
themselves. These offices are the allotment of 
the conquered lands, the prospect of 
QoeYiUede ^^<^ ^ vehemently excited the 
rAmerimie, Roman soldiery, and the contest for 
ii. 284-|W7 ; which, under the name of an agra- 

ySf^tS!^*^' ^^^ ^^* ^^ length occasioned the 
187, 133. ^^ ^^ ^^ republic.' 

As there were no great landed proprietors 
13. in America, and commercial wealth 
General Jeal- alone could form the basis of an 
bSLli'lhe •rirtocracy, the banks in the great 
part of the towns, especially on the sea-coast, 
derooeratic early excited the jealousy of the am- 
T^*^y- bitious democrats in the interior. 

Being composed of hard-headed practical meny 
and led by chiefs of acknowledged abili^, they 
were not long in perceiving that it was the sys- 
tem of credit built upon the advances made by 
these banks, that was the foundation on which 
the commercial aristocracy, which had often 
ruled the Union, and got the command of the 
numerous offices at the disposal of the executive, 
rested. If they could only destroy the banks, 
the axe would be laid to the root of the commer- 



cial aristocracy, as completely as it would to an 
army if yon cut off its supplies. When this de- 
sirable consummation was effected, no obstacle 
would remain to their undisputed and perma- 
nent government of the republic, and enjoyment 
of its fruits. With the usual selfishness and 
blindness of faction, they resolved to prosecute 
their object with all their forces, regurdless of 
its inevitable consequences, and careless al- 
though the branch they were in such haste to 
cut away should be that on which they them- 
selves sat. They were not long in effecting 
their object, and bringing that ruin upon their 
country, and elevation to themselves, which 
might reasonaUy have been e^qpected from their 
proceedings. 

General Jackbok was at this period the 
President of the Republic, an emi- . . 
nence which he had attained in General' Jaek< 
consequence of his successful de- aonitaisraeas. 
fense of the lines before New Or- ™,««y"* 
leans against the EngUsh in 1814. "^ ^*'^- 
He was the head of the democratic party by 
whom he had been placed in power, and being 
a violent party-man, without commercial inter- 
ests or connections, he determined to follow out 
the wishes of his constituents without any re- 
gard to the effects of the measures thej advoca- 
ted upon the general prosperity of the tlnion, or 
even their own ultimate interests. To effect this 
objeet, a crusade was set on foot against the 
bsinks, and especially that of the United States^ 
in which the press took the lead^ Three-fourths 
of the 1265 journals which at that period were 
published in the United States, were enlisted 
in the war against the banks. This is nothing 
extraordinary : the press invariably fans the pasr 
sions of the mofnent, and follows the wishes of 
the numerical majority' of its readers. By this 
means, and the unceasing activity of the whole 
political agents of the majority over the Union, 
the people beyond the sphere of the commercial 
towns were worked up to a state of perfect frenxj 
against the banks ; and General Jackson's war 
against the United States banks was regarded 
with as much enthusiasm as ever his defense of 
New Orleans had been. Since the fervor of 
France in 1789, and of England in 1832, no- 
thing in the world had been seen like it. The 
cry ** Bank or no Bank !" convulsed the Union 
as violently as that of "Libert^ et Egalit^r had 
done France, or "The Bill, the ^ „ 
whole Bill, and nothing but the \ S^i'lS 
Bill !" had shaken England.* «- ». «»^ ** 

The ostensible grounds of complaint preferred 
by the President against the banks is. 
were — 1st, That they had intrigued Oaiennbla 
to obtain the renewal of their charter J^jJ^ ^ 
during the session 1881-2, in order Sompiaini 
either to force him to consent to it, agaiost tiw 
or throw all their adherents into op- ^"^•• 
position to him at the next election. 2d, That 
they had exerted their influence against him in 
the election of 1882, and increased their dis- 
counts by 28,600,000 dollars to augment theii 
own. 8d, That they had corrupted the press, ' 
especially in the 'commercial towns, to support 
their cause. The banks answered — 1st, That 
the President had, in his opening address to the 
Congress in 1881, recommended the bank qnes- 
tion to their consideration, with a view to its 
early decision. 2dy That the increase of their 
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disooanto had been no more than was required 
hj the extension and necessities of commerce. 
8d, That being menaced with destruction from a 
powerful party in the State, with the President 
at ita. head, ihej weve perfectly entitled to de- 
fend themselves at the bar of public opinion, 
and that no way of doing that could be so safe 
and legitimate as reprinting the speeches of enr 
lightened men in their favor, which was all they 
had done. These were the ostensible grounds 
of debate between the parties ; ^e real causes 
of discord were veiy different, and were as 
carefully concealed as the pretended ones were 
oetentauously put forward. They wer^ the in- 
herent jealousy, on the one hand, of democracy 
at eminence foreign to itself, whether in rank, 
fortune, genius, learning, or accomplishment; 
and the vani^ of new-born wealth on the other, 
which sought to overbear all other interests in 
the State by the sway of capital, and had im- 
, ^^^ j^ imidently let fall hints, that the time 
1833, 409; ' ^<^ ^ot far distant when, by means 
1834,407.' of the influence of mercantile ad- 
P'JuTwf'' venoes, they would gain the entire 
*• **•' "•• command of the State.* 

The democratic party were the more alarm- 
IQ, ed at the growing influence of the 
Enmity of the bank interest in the Union, from the 
J>e™<^J™"' vast extension of paper advances 
SText^In "^^^ ^^*d recenUy taken place for 
onMnksintiifl the purchase of lots of waste lands 
back settle- in the back settlements. These 
■"■"*•• rude agricultural districts, the cra- 

dles of a sturdy and robust democracy, had hith- 
erto been tl)eir stronghold, and enabled them^ 
by their rapid extension to outvote tlie commer- 
cial towns on the coast, which were for the most 
part in the opposite interest. But when banks 
were established in all the back settlements, and 
made liberal advances to settlers to enable them 
to purchase lots of the public lands,, upon the 
security of the deposit of their title-deeds, this 
source of power was likely not only to be lost to 
them, but gained to their enemies. It is well 
known that there is no influence so difficult to 
resist as that of a creditor ; and when nearly all 
the settlers on the frontier in the valley of the 
Mississippi had purchased their ft-eeholds with 
money advanced by banks with whom their title- 
deeds were deposited, it was easy to see that a 
great, and to the Democrats most alarming, 
source of influence was opened up in what 
had hitherto been the centre of their power. 
Had the Crovemment been animated by a real 
patriotic spirit, what they should have done, 
obviously, was to have retained the credit sys- 
tem, under which the nation had made such un- 
CLralleled progress, but put it under such regu- 
tions as shoidd have checked the overissue of 
paper, and 'secured the stability of such as was 
in circulation. But being actuated, not by the 
enlightened spirit of patriotism, but the blind 
passions of faction, they did just the reverse, and 
adopted a course of measures which brought ruin 
npon the banks, bankruptcy and desolation upon 
the countiT, and the effects of which, extend- 
ing beyond the Atlantic, produced a crisis of 
the most terrible kind in Great Britain, a crisis 
which was the main cause of the long-continued 
tufiering which terminated in the entire change 
of her commercial policy. 

The charter of the United States Bank being 



only for twenty years from 1816, the directors 
of that establishment under the di- i^^ 

rection of their able chairman, Mr. Commenee- 
Biddle, brought forward a bill in mentofthe 
1882 to authorize the renewal of tSS*?5i«Sto 
the charter for the like term of bill for the le- 
years. This was the signal for the newai of the 
deadly strife which ensued. War B«>kChwter. 
to the knife was immediately proclaimed by the 
whole democratic party over the Union, not only 
against the United States Bank, but against eil 
the banks in the. country, no matter how long 
their establishment, how high their credit, how 
wide-spread their beneficence. The creatures 
of their bounty, the citizens who owed their all 
to their courageous enterprise, the holders of 
fields won from the forest by their advances, 
were the first, like the serpent in the fable, when 
warmed into life, to sting their benefactors. 
The Legislature, however, took a more enlight- 
ened view of the subject, and after the publica- 
tion of very able reports, which went fully into 
the subject, both houses of Congress w^^- -gjg, 
passed the bill renewing the char- *"*''^»^8'*' 
ter of the United States Bank by considerable 
majorities. But the democratic party were not 
discouraged. Secure of the concurrence of Gen- 
eral Jackson, the President, they raised such a 
clamor against the Bank in the newspapers, that 
he was induced to oppose the Veto which the 
constitution intrusted to him to the bill. It waa 
the old story of Rome over again ; democratic 
ambition, led on by a dictator, was i j^qq. j^^ 
crushing the aristocracy of proper- 1838, 870 ; 
ty and intelligence.^ *®*» *••» ^^' 

Not content with putting a negative on the act 
passed by the Congress renewing is. 

the bank charter, General Jackson, Withdrawal 
in the succeeding year, went a step JeDoeif'ftSni 
farther, and took the very hazard- theUnUed 
ous step of withdrawing the whole states Bank, 
public deposits fi^m the United Sept. 18, 163& 
States Bank and its branches, and handing them 
over to the local banks.* ISo step could be im- 
agined more hazardous in a mercantile point of 
view, as it implied such a serious distrust of 
the solvency of the first banking establishment 
in the countiy,' as could hardly fail to shake its 
stability and that of all similar establishments ; 
but as a mere party-move it was well conceived, 
as it tended to divide the banking interest^ ana 

* The prtncipal charge broiic ht againet the Bank, la a 
paper Justifying this step, published on I8th September, 
1833, was this : ** Although the eharter of the Bank was 
appioaehing Its termination, and the Bank was aware it 
was the intention of Government to use the public depos* 
its as fhst as they accrued in the payment of the pnhUe 
debt, yet it did extend its loans, flnom January, 1831 , to Mmf, 
1833. flrom 38,408,801 dollars to 70,488,070 dollars, being 
an increase of 88,056,766 dollars in sixteen months.. It is 
confidently believed that the leading object of this im- 
mense extension of Its loans was to orinff as large a por- 
tion of the people undtr iu power and inmience eu posn^ 
Me, and it haa been disclosea that some or the lariBst loans 
were granteid on very unusoai terms to conductors of the 
public press. In some of these cases, the motives were 
made maniftet by the nominal or insufleient security taken 
Ibr the loans, by the large amounts diseounted, by the ex^ 
traordinary time allowed for paymeat, and especially by 
the subscQuent conduct of those receiving the accommo- 
dation.** It was to compel the President to take his standi 
that the bill was brought forward for ths renewal of the 
Bank Charter at the time It was. He met the chanean 
willingly took the position into which his adversariea 
sought to force him, and flrankly declared his imalterebl» 
opposition to the Bank, as being both unconstitutional an4 
inexpedient.— Gbnkraj. JACKsoif'a Manoir, Sept. 18, 
1833 ; Jas. Rig. 1633, p. 300, note. 
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p^Te the local banks, which got the deposits on 
interest, to remain at least neater in the effort 
to destroy the United States Bank, from which 
they had been taken. Once taken, however, 
the decisive step was attended by the effects 
which might have been anticipated. The Unit- 
ed States Bank, thus violently assailed, and 
openly charged with insolvency by the Gkrvem- 
ment, was compelled, in its own defense, sud- 
denly, and to a great extent, to contract its op- 
erations. This, like all similar changes brought 
about in the midst of a period of high prosperi- 
ty and great undertakings, gave a violent shock 
to credit, produced a similar contraction of is- 
sues on the part of all other banks, and speedily 
spread embarrassment and insolvency through- 
out the community. These disasters were im- 
mediately taken advantage of by the democrat- 
ic party, who represented them as Uie fatal re- 
sult of the banking system, when, in fact, it was 
the consequence of the impediment thrown in 
I Ann Res ^® ^^^ ^^ ^^ operations — as the 
163S,909,300; effect of the extension of credit, 
Ctaeralier, L when, in truth, it was so of its con- 
M» 07. traction.1 

These violent stretches on the part of the Dem- 
jQ, ocratic President caused, as soon as 
Which liisp- Congress met, stormy debates in 
gj^ of by both Houses, which were oontem- 
RopTOgcnttt poraneous with meetings on the 
tlTes,andooii- subject, when the most violent lan- 
demned by the gnage was used on both sides in ev- 
Senate. eiy part of the Union. The House 

of Representatives, by a majority of 15 in a House 
of 240, approved of the measures of the Presi- 
dent, and passed resolutions, that the charter of 
the Bank should not be renewed, and that the 
public deposits should not be restored to it. On 
,the other hand, the Senate, by a majority of 26, 
voted ''that the President, in the late execu- 
tive proceedings, had assumed to himself au- 
thority and power not conferred by the consti- 
tution and ikws, but in derogation of both.'** 
Thus the two Houses as in England on the Re- 
form Billf were brought into direct collision ; 
and this was the more serious, that the Senate 
shared with the President the executive author- 
ity, and formed the court before which he was 
appointed by the constitution to be tried, if 
charged with malversation in office. So determ- 
ined were the senators in their condemnation 
of the measures of the President, that they re- 
fused to receive, or put upon their journals a 
protest and explanatory memoir which he drew 
np and published in defense of his proceedings. 
A similar division was observed in all the States, 
among whose inhabitants meetings took place 
every where, to consider the all-engrossing to{v- 
ic. Generallv speaking, the States on the coast 
coincided with the Senate, those beyond Uie Al- 
leghany Mountains and in the Far West, with 
the House of Representatives. The weight of 
intellect was deddedlv with the former: Mr. 
Clay, Mr. Webster, and Mr. Calhoun, made pow- 
erful speeches in favor of the Bank. But what 
the Democratic orators wanted in argument 

* The Senate in the United Suuea eonaiete of (brty- 
eight members, two for each state of the Union, elected 
by their Legialiitureg. The Honse of R^resentttiTes is 
elected by the direct snilVage of the inhabitanu. From 
the former being the reeolt of a double election, it is in 
general more identified with the interests of property than 
the latter, chosen directly by universal sufmige. 

N 



they made up in violence, which was more pow- 
erful with the unthinking multitude. To find 
a parallel to tlie vehemence of their harangues, 
we must go back to the ardent declamatioDS of 
the French Republicans in 1791 and 1792. The 
topics, the ideas, were the same; the objects of 
the animosity only were different. It was not 
the landed ^* aristocrats," but the *' commercial 
aristocracy," which was the object of ceaseless 
obloquy.' The corruption, selfishness, seduc- 
tion, and despotic views of the moneyed class, 
were the subject of incessant declamation, and 
not a few declared that Mr. Bid* i o^ev. i. TV, 
die would end by making himself 00 ; Ann. Rec • 

king.* 1834, 467, 4S. 

In the mean time the general shake given to 
commercial credit by the open war, ao. 

declared by a ntmierical majority in Generri crMh 
the Union, with the President at its ** *>^ ^^^^ 
head, against the United States Bank, produced 
the most disastrous effects, fsr exceeding in in- 
tensity any thing which the promoters of ^e war 
contemplated. Mr. Cobbett addressed a long let- 
ter to General Jackson, congratulating him on 
the success of his efforts to destroy the United 
States Bank ; the fiist step, it was to be hoped, 
to the destruction of all other banks. The whole 
banks throughout the pnion, seeing the violence 
of the storm which was brewing against them, 
adopted the most stringent measures in their 
own defense ; they rapidly contracted their is- 
sues, and made the most strenuous efibrts to 
augment their metallic reserves. The conse- 
quence was, that gold rose so much in value in 
the Union that it flowed into the conntiy to an 
unprecedented extent ; and the excess import- 
ed over that exported, from 1st January, 1833, 
to 1st July, 1834, amounted to £5,501,000. In 
the chief States of the Union the result wss, 
that a metallic was in a great degree substituted 
for a paper currency ; but as its amount was not 
a third of what the bank-notes had been, the 
utmost distress and anxiety pervaded the Un- 
ion, and in the State of New York it rose to 
such a pitch that the local Legisla- , ^^ j^ 
ture authorized a State loan, to the ism, 468, 
banks in the province, of £1,500,000, 460 ; Cher, 
to enable them to continue the most n^^^* ^ 
necessaiy advances.* ' 

Struck with consternation at this succession of 
commereial disasters, the merchants ^i 
and bankere of New York had a meet- j^^ York 
ing, at which a petition to the Presi- in tud pe-' 
dent was agreed' to, which soon re- ^'**"'f 5ie 
ceived ten thousand signatures, em- ^JS 
bracing the whole wealth and intelli- 
gence of the place, in favor of the Bank. Gen- 
eral Jackson received it, and coolly answered, 
that he believed "the petition expressed the 
sentiments of Wall Street and Pearl Street, hut 
that Wall Street and Pearl Street were not the 
people of America.*** He was right; for al- 
though New York was the chief commercial citf 
of the Union, and had increased ten-fold in pop- 
ulation and a hundred-fold in riches within the 
last fifty years, and converted the wilderness, s 
hundred leagues around, into fruitful fields, yet 
there can be no doubt that a majority of the 
Union, told by head, was on the opposite side, 

* Tbe Regent Street and Lomhard Street of New York, 
where the chief banking honaes and moat apleadid shopi 
are to be Ibnnd. 
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and oordiaD;^ sapported the President in his 
cmsade — ^not only in bis ernsade against the 
United States Bank, but almost aS the banks in 
the conntiy. It was generally believed, and it 
was generally told, that the banks were a set of 
infamons usurers, determined to starre the no- 
ble soldiers of independence; and the cry was 
general with the populace in all parts 
if2f!t*' of the Union, ♦'Hurrah for Jackson 1 
*"^* down with the Bank r» 

Such was the effect of this cry, with which the 

22^ United States were so convulsed, 

InoeuedlMM- that the people entirely lost their 

tiUtyofOener- senses, and ran headlong, despite 

Jh/SSL* ** *J1 *h® warnings of Mr. Webster 
and Mr. Clay, on their own destruc- 
tion. By the elections in the autumn of 1834, 
the majority of General Jackson was increased 
in the House of Representatives by twenty votes. 
Strengthened by this accession of numbers, the 
President continued vTith increased vehemence 
his hostility to the Bank, and early in the ses- 
sion of 1835 recommended, in his Message to 
the Congress, that its notes should not be re- 
ceived in payment of taxet, and that all laws con- 
necting the Bank, directly or indirectly, with the 
Crovemment should be repealed. How strong- 
ly soever the Ba!bk party was intrenched in the 
Upper House, they felt it in vain to continue 
the contest any longer, for their charter would 
expire next year, and it could only be renewed 
by ta act of both Houses, which could not now 
be looked for, as the last election had made the 
majority of the President in the Lower beyond 
the reach of resistance. They therefore bent 
to the storm which they could not resist, and 
took steps to wind up their affairs with as little 
detriment to the community aa possible. This 
was immediately set about, and the Bank dis- 
posed of its debts at and closed twenty-one out 
of its twenty-seven branches. The winding up of 
its affairs which then took place proved its cred- 
it beyond a doubt ; for its assets were 49,313,000 
doUars, and its liabilities only 27,666,000; and 
' Ann. Reg. to meet 22,113,000 in notes, it had 
1835,5047&05. 8,749,000 in specie in its cofiers!* 
Cut off from their connection with the State, 
^ and deprived of all hope of a renewal 
Increased of their charter from the Legislature, 
banking the directors of the United States Bank 
Jg^^ obtained a chajrter from the local Leg- 
islature of Pennsylvania, to which they 
paid aiwnus of 2,000,000 dollars; and though 
they experienced great opposition from the 
bfuiks in the Western States, which at first re- 
fused to take their notes, they succeeded, in 
spite of all the opposition of the President^ in 
establishing an extensive business. But now ap- 
peared the liEktal effects of the measured adopt- 
ed by Grovemment to destroy the United States 
Bank. The States in the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, encouraged by the support of Government, 
and strong in Sie possession, through their banks, 
of the public depoisits, rushed, as it were, with 
inconsiderate fury into the void created by the 
contraction of the business of the United States 
Bank, which had been conducted with compar- 
ative prudence. It was soon seen what free 
trade in banking will speedily become. The 
President had sought to destroy one bank, of 
which he was jealous, on the coast : he did so ; 
but in so doing he reared up a hundred far 



more perilous in the Far West. Indiana, Ohio, 
Massachusetts, Alabama, Maine, created new 
banks with surprising rapidity, which instantly 
began issuing notes, on the security of the title- 
deeds of lots of purchased lands. New York, in 
three 'days, erected banks with six millions of 
dollars as capital. Money was freely advanced, 
but such was the demand for it that 2 per cent. 
a month was usually asked and given. The law 
against issuing notes below £1 was generally 
evaded in the frontier States. Land in the 
back settlements was sold and resold in lots to 
such an extent that it became a mere stock-job-* 
bing concern, without any intention, on the part 
of most of the purchasers, of any settlement. 
The effect of his own measures can not be bet- 
ter described than by the President i j^, n^. 
himself, in his Message to the Con- 1880, 449-* 
gress at the end of 1886.* ***• 

" The effect,'' said he, " of the over-extension 
of bank credits and over-issue of pa- 34, . 
per have been strikingly exemplified Tbe p'rasl- 
in the sales of the public lands. From dent's ao- 
the returns made by the receivers in the opwa- 
the early part of hut summer, it ap- tionsofdie 
peared iSnAt the receipts arising from Western 
the sale of the public lands were in- **"^* 
creasing to an unprecedented amount. In ef- 
fect, however, these receipts amounted to no- 
thing more than credits in bank^ The banks . 
lent out their notes to speculators ; they were 
paid to the receivers, and immediately returned 
to the banks to be lent out again and again, be- 
ing mere instruments to transfer to speculators 
the most valuable public land, and pay the Gov- 
ernment by a credit on the books of a bank* 
These credits on the books of some of ihe West- 
em banks were already beyond their immediate / 
means of payment, and were rapidly increasing. 
Indeed, each speculation furnished means for 
another; for no sooner had one individual or 
company paid in the notes than they were im- 
mediately lent to another for a like purpose; 
and the banks were extending their business 
and their issues so laigely as to alarm consider- 
ate men, and render it doubtful whether these 
bank credits, if allowed to accumulate, would be 
of the least value to the Government. The spir- 
it of expansion and speculation was not confined 
to the deposit banks, but pervaded the whole 
multitude of banks throughout the Un- a General 
ion, and was giving rise to new insti- Jackson's 
tutions to aggravate the evil.** Such ^••^f'* 
is General Jackson*s own account of i835- Xn. 
thejlrst effect of his crusade against Reg.'i83o| 
the United States Bank.^ ' '<44. 

Independently of the obvious dangers of such 
a system of rash speculation, fed by 
imprudent advances by irresponsi- x^ea^r or^ 
ble banks, as is here described, derregwding 
there were other and still more eaah payment 
pressing reasons which rendered it ^^^^ 
peculiarly alarming to the demo- 
cratic party in the United States. The Far 
West had hitherto been their main support, but 
by means of these banks a moneyed interest was 
arising in these, which would speedily by its in- 
fluence win over to the commercial aristocracy 
the sturdy cultivators who were clearing its wilds, 
and by their increasing numbers determine the 
majority of the Congress. There was not a mo- 
ment to lose— the next election might turn the 
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majority in the Honse of BepreaentadTes the 
other way, and give the commercial aristocracy 
the conunand of the Union. In this crisis the 
measures of the President were characterised 
hy his usnal decision and recklessness, of con- 
sequences. Of his own authority as 
isS ^^' President he issued a treasury circular, 
prohibiting the receivers of the price 
of public lands sold from takdng aanf thing but 
specie in payment of lots sold, with the excep- 
tion, to 15th December, of saJes to actual set- 
tlers and occupants of &e land. It is worthy 
of remark, that in the same official message 
which announced this determination, the rev- 
enue of the Union was stated at 47,691,000 dol- 
lars, of which 22,523,000 were drawn from cus- 
toms, and 24,000,000 from sales of kmd, while 
its expenditure was only 22,000,000. Thus mare 
than halfoi the public revenue was derived from 
tiie much decried sales of lands supported by 
the banks ; and at was from them, and 
JadbMnVi ^^^ alone, that the funds were de- 
Mwsage, rived which paid off the whole public 
Dae. «, debt of the Union, at the same time 
i^ \oM^ tb^ subject of just congratulation to 
' the Government.* 
The effect of this decisive step on the part of 
the President of the United States 
Mr. Biddle*8 ^^ ^^^ described by Mr. Biddle, 
deflcription of the President of the United States 
theefibctaof Bank: <*The interior banks mak- 
theM xsksmt' jjjg jj^j loans, and converting their 
Atlantic funds into specie, the debt- 
ors in the interior could make no remittances to 
the merchants of the Atlantic cities, who are 
thus thrown for support upon the banks of those 
cities at a moment when thev are unable to af- 
ford relief on account of this very abstraction 
of specie to the West. The creditor States not 
only receive no money, but their money is car- 
ried away to the debtor States, who in turn can 
not use it either to pay old debts or to contract 
new. By this unnatcutd process the specie of 
New York and the other commercial cities is 
piled up in the western States — ^not circulated, not 
used, but held as a defense against the Treastury; 
and while the West can not use it, the East is 
suffering from the want of it The result is, 
that the commercial intercourse between the 
East and the West is almost suspended, and the 
few operations which are made are burdened 
with the most extravagant expense. In No- 
' yember, 1836, the interest of money had risen 
to 24 per cent. ; merchants were struggling to 
preserve their credit by various sacrifices ; and 
it cost six times as much to transmit funds from 
the West and the Southwest as it did in 1832, 
1834, or 1835. Then, while the exchanges with 
all the world are in our favor — ^while Europe is 
alarmed and the Bank of , England itself uneasy 
at the quantity of specie which we possess — ^we 

» Mr. Biddle'. *^ ^^^^% because, irom mpie 
statement, mismanagement, the whole ballast 
Jan. 18, 1837; of the currency is shifted from 
An. Reg. 1837, one side of the yessel to the oth- 

3«3. ^^nt 

The eflEbct of this state of things was to the 
37^ y^Tj last degree disastrous in every 

Dinetrousef- part of the United States. The 
*^*'*°Il^" whole .bullion of the country was 
■tateof thinge. ^thdrawn from the commercial cit- 
ies on the coast, where it was essential to sup- 



port the banks and regulate the exchanges, and 
thrown, «s Government deposits, to stagnate 
unemployed in the vaults of remote provincial 
banks. The gold and silvw so abstracted from 
the great commercial cities found no channels 
for retom ; for when the western banks began 
to restrict their loans, the merchants in these 
parts were deprived of the means of making re- 
mittances ; and the proceeds of the goods remit- 
ted to them, having been for the most part in- 
vested in the purchase of land, were now locked 
up in the banks to meet the Treasury orders. 
Ilius credit was destroyed, and transactions of 
all sorts were stopped alike in the cities on the 
coast and the forests in the interior. The banks, 
compelled to pay in specie by the existing law, 
could get none, and their only resource was 
sternly to refuse accommodation even to houses 
of the first respectalnlity. Terror and distrust 
universally prevailed ; the machine of society, 
like a huge mill turned by water i Ann. Reg. 
which was suddenly fioien, came to 1837, 302- 
a stand.^ *•*• 

Greneral Jackson retired from office, having 
served his time, in March, 1837, and ^ 
was succeeded by Mr. Van Bnren. UniTemi 
He might boast with justice that he ^^ ^^cb 
had inflicted, during his official ca- ^^^^ 
reer, an amount of ruin and misery 
on his country unparalleled in any other age or 
country. The catastrophe, inevitable from the 
circular of July 11, 1886, was for a short period 
kept off by the expedient adopted by the chief 
merchants and bankers in New York and Phil- 
adelphia, of drawing bills at twelve months on 
certain great houses in London and Liverpool 
whi(^ accepted them, and on which cash was 
raised in the mean time. But this expedient 
only postponed, it did not avert the disaster; 
England itself^ as will inunediatetv appear, was 
involved in the consequences of the crusade 
against paper raised in the United States ; the 
acceptors for the most part fiedled before the 
bills became due ; and the crash set in with un- 
exampled severity in March, 1837. It first be- 
gan in New Orleans, in consequence of the great 
transactions in cotton of that place with Great 
Britain, but ra{»dly spread to New York, Phila- 
delphia, and the other cities on the coast, and 
the scene of confusion and panic which ensued 
baffiea all description. A universal run took 
I^bce upon the banks, which being in a great de- 
gree unprorided with cash, in consequence of its 
having been drained away to Ae banks in the 
West, were unable to meet the demand for specie. 
Tjiey all, including the United States Bank, ac- 
cor^nglv soon suspended cash payments, and 
upon &1S the panic became universal, and the 
crash as wide-spread. Deprived of the wonted 
resource of discounted bills to meet their en- 
gagements, the greatest as well as the smallest 
houses in all the commercial cities became bank- 
rupt. Two hundred and fifty houses stopped 
payment in New York in the first tiiiee weeks 
of April; and in Boston, Philadelphia, Bald- 
more, and the other cities on the coast, ^e dev- 
astation was not less universal. Cotton fell 

from 14dL the pound in 1885 to lyL , . „ ^^ 
v.. ..1*1 _^ * •• •Ann. BiR* 

all other articles of export m a smu- ^ggi^ 370,. 

lar proportion. '' Soon the distress Tooke on 

spread like a pestilence through the J}*"* ^ 

various ramifications of society.* Pub- 
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lie woriu, ndhrays, canals, were bnm^t to a 
stand ; the shipwright and bailder dismissed their 
men, the mannfactorer dosed his doors ; one sen- 
timent perraded all classes — ^the anticipation of 
imiyenal sain and indindnal heggaiy.** 
As Qsnal in such cases, when the madness of 
^ a party has indnced general rain, the 
VniTOTMl anthers of the catastrophe strore to lay 
bankrapt- ^^ hlame of it upon their opponents, 

iBcraMed '^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ more confirmed in 
M u mau f m their resolution to pevseTere in their 
asaiDsc career, by the proof which had been 
ttebanki. afforded of its disMtronS eflbcts. The 
merchants of New York presented a petition to 
the President, praying him to retrace his steps, 
relax the laws bb to the payment of the price of 
lands sold, and convoke Congress to consider 
what means eonld be devised to alleviate the 
pnblic distress. They met only with a stem re- 
fosal. The calamities which prevailed were 
ascribed entirely to the mania of speculation 
and overtrading; the '* mercantile aristocracy" 
were signaUxed as the anthers of all the pnblic 
misfortunes ; and the deposit banks were charged 
with **base treachery and perfidy unparalleled 
in the history of the world, all purely with the 
view of ffntti/jfinff BidtBe taid the Boennge.** At 
the same time, to evince his determination to 
persist in the career of his predecessor. Van Bn- 
ren issued a circular to the difilerent collectors 
icav 15 18S7 ^^ ^® reveuue in the United States, 
^ • to reoetrs n<Mng 6ifl epede, or notes 
of banks still paying in specie, in payment of 
roTenue bonds or debts due to the States. But 
it was easier to issue such a circular than give 
the means of complying with it ; and the public 
revenue, entirely dependent on the custom-house 
duties and Uie sale of the pnblic lands, almost en- 
tirely disappeared. Within six months afker the 
general suspension of cash payments, it was found 
that not more than Jfos per cent, of the sums due 
on the public debts had been paid to the coUect- 
on ; the Government, without a revenue, were 
compelled to luring in a bill authorizing them to 
appropriate 9,867,214 dollars lying in the Treas- 
uiy — ^which, under the existing law of 23d June, 

1836, should hare been distributed among the 
States — and giro them Treasury bonds instead. 
Thus the first efiect of General Jackson's crusade 
against the b&nks was to spread universal bank- 
ruptcy through the States, and convert the sur- 
plus of 24,000,000 dollars in the public revenue of 
preceding years into a deficit of above 9,000,000 
dollars in this. So strong was the current of gen- 
eral opinion in consequence against the meas- 
ures of Government, that in the next election 
1 j^„g 1^, of the prorincial Legislature of New 

1837, SToTsTi, York, instead of 94 Van Buren men 
W5j AnHtoi- to 84 Opposition, there were 27 of 
Vnl^v^ * ^« former to 101 of the latter ; and 
Metsue, tiie same change was observable in 
1837 rAnn- Pennsylvania, Geoigia, New Jersey, 
Beg. 1897,359. ^^ ^y^y. ^^j^^, Sutes.' 

So strong ^vas the sense of the ruinous effects 
90. of the cmsade against the banks, that 
liusreaaad the elections in the next year ran gen- 
Mniu of erallv against the Government, inso- 
oKiit.'iind >nvcu tlmt Van Buren 's re-election to 
minortiM the office of President became doubt- 
.revcaoe. fni. go ut^rly was Government be- 
reaved of money, that they were reduced to the 
necessity ofis^ng Treasury Bills to the amount 



of 10,000,000 dollars more, which was justified to 
the public upon the humiliating confession that 
above 28,000,000 dollars was due to Government 
by Sute banks of deposit, and 15,000,000 by pri- 
vate banks and in<Uvidnals, and that it could 
recover no part of these sums ; a state of things^ 
it is believed, unparalleled in any oUier age or 
country.* Notwithstanding* all this, and ti^ough 
thev themselves were the greatest sufferers from 
their own measures, the Govemment^ trnsting to 
a majority of ten in the Honse of Bepresentatives, 
still clung with invincible tenacity to the meas- 
ures of hostility to the banks, grounded avowed- 
ly on their jealousy of the weight and inflnence 
which the banks, from their vast capital and 
liberal advances, had acquired in the country, 
and which threatened to wrest the lAn-Rec. 
sceptre of government from the Bo- 1838, 4S| 
publicans. 't *W- 

The suspension of the crisis by the issne of 
the long-dated bills accepted by the .« 

English houses, proved, as already inenMed cri- 
mentioned, only temporary. Such Blsin l8?8aod 
was the scarcity of specie, in con- JJ^iJi**® 
sequence of its being locked up in "»**«> S"**"- 
the western banks, that the banks on the coast 
were coiSpelled to apply to England for assist- 
ance before they could resume cash payments ; 
and the Bank of England, with praisewordiy 
liberality, in April, 1888, remitted the United 
States Bank £1,000,000 in specie. This enabled 
them to resume payments in specie, and recom- 
mence operations on a laiige scale, which soon 
restored credit, as all the other banks did the 
same. Their efforts were immediately directed 
to arrest the fall in the price of cotton, the great 
article of common export, which had fallen, in 
consequence of the measures of the Government, 
to 4dL a pound, beine not a third of what it had 
been three years before, and that although the 
last crop had been deficient father than the re- 
verse. For this purpose they made immense 
advances on long-dated bills, drewn on and ac- 
cepted by houses in England to the holden 
of cotton, to prevent their stock being forced 
into the English market at these ruinously low 
prices.} The operetion, which was indispensa- 
ble to arrest the ruin of the country, succeeded 
for a time, and prices of cotton rose considerably 

* " I snbmlt to th« eoDeideratlon of Congress a state- 
ment prepai«d by the Secretary to the Treasury, by which 
it appears that the United States, with over 38,000,000 
dollars In deposit with the States, and over 15,000,000 
dollars due flrom individuals and banks, are, from the sit- 
uation In which these Ainds are placed, in immediate 
danger of being nnahle to diseharge with good ftith and 
promptitude the Tarious pecuniary oUigattons of the Gov- 
ernment.'*— Preddent's MeHage, AprU 9, 1888; An. Reg, 
1638, 490. 

t ** The number of State banks and bruieheo Is now 
89flL The nnmber of presidents, directors, and other of- 
ficers, Is not overestimated at 8S00. The number of 
holders of bank stock may be saMv estimated at 390.000, 
and the nnmber of debtors, exclusive of stockholderB, at 
05,000. The capital of all the banU la about 317,630,770 
dollars, and the amount of their loans is 489,031,807 dol- 
iBtn. If the minor banks were to act in subservience to 
the monarch of the great banking system, on whom the 
inexorable laws of eredit and of trade eonfin* the power to 
crush or caress them aooording tohla nncontrollable will, 
who eould withstand them f'^— Address of Republican 
Members of Congreaa, July 6, 1838 ; Ann, Reg, 1838, p. 
491. 

t Psiois OP Corroir. 

▲iifwtt,iaf. Am[wII,IML AM«itt,l8N. 
Upland.... nd.toU.8rf. .. 5irf.to7M. .. 7k.to9rf. 

Sorats 0rf.toU.trf. .. 4rf.to5trf .. 4|rf.to6irf, 

— TooKB On Prieee, U. 401 { UL M< 
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in the first half of 1889; bnt, unhappily, the 
crash which ensued at that time in England ut- 
terly destroyed the means of carrying it forward. 
The Bank of England itself, as will immediately 
appear, nearly as hard pressed as the hanks of 
America, was oblige(i^ in the autamn of 1889, 
rapidly and rigidly to contract its advances ; the 
honses which had accepted the long-dated bills 
became bankrupt; and the consequence was, 
that the crash came on again in America, after 
this vain attempt to arrest it, with more severity 

rw K iftM **>»° e^®'- Th« United States Bank 
uct. D. i«Rw. gj^p^ payment, finally and irre- 
coverably, on the 6th October ; all the other 
banks, in the southern States of the Union, sus- 
pended cash payments ; and before the end of 
1 Took ^^® y^^^y nine-tenths of the whole 
TriceB^iL^ commercial honses in America were 
401, iii! 59 ; bankrupt, and nearly the whole com- 
fit' ^' merciat wealth pf the country was 
1839.425. g™taway.» 

So far the aesign of the democrats had been 
entirely successful ; the crusade 
Diswto^oi ef. »g"n8* property had accomplished 
fbet of these all for which it was intended. The 
meararas on banks were ruined ; the '* commer- 
sStelr*^ cial aristocracy,** the object of so 
much jealousy, was destroyed; all 
effectual resistance to democratic rule in the 
Legislature was at an end. The little inform- 
ed sturdy voters in the western States had now 
got the entire command of the country. Im- 
mense was the efiect of this change upon the 
government and policy of America ; the revolu- 
tion was as great and irremediable as that of 
1789 had been in France — ^that of 1882 in Great 
Britain. But at what price was this victory gain- 
ed ? At that of the national wealth, the national 
happiness, the national honor. Foreign com- 
merce was almost destroyed ; that with England 
was reduced to little more than a /ourth of its 
former amount.* The embarrassment in the 
interior, from the failure of the customs and the 
diminished sales of the pubhc lands, became so 
great that payment of public debts was in^xjssi- 
ble, since no legislator had ever ventured, for 
general and national objects, to pronounce the 
words direct taxation. Thence the refxjdiation 
OF State dbbts, which, as will hereafter appear, 
became general in the United States, and has 
affixed a lasting and ineffaceable stain on the 
national honor, and on the character of the 
people for common honesty. Thence, too, has 
arisen a grasping disposition on the part of the 
ruling multitude, who sought in foreign con- 
quest an escape from the consequences of do- 
mestic mismanagement, which has brought them 
into constant broils with their neighbors in every 
direction, and made "filibustering" abroad as 
common as repudiation of debts at home.t Such 
have been the direct and immediate effects of 
the ascendency of numbers over property, and 
the unchecked sway of the majori^ in the Grov- 
emment 

* EzPOBTS OP Obsat Britain to thx TTritxd Statsi 
rBOM 1835 TO 1843. 



1835 jCI0,5<»,459 

1836 13,425,604 

1837 4,695,825 

1838 7,585,761 



1839 £8,839.904 

1840 5,283,020 

1841 7,098,842 

1843 3,528,807 



^Parl. Papers^ S7th May, 1840, and SOth Jaiy, 1843. 

t " Oar progreM in prosperity has indeed been the won- 
der of the world, but this prosperity has done maoh to 



Connected with the United States by a tndftc 
which had come to reach £12^000,000 
a year, it was impossible that Great ^g^^ 
Britain should not feel in the highest thew 
degree the consequences of this long- ehaofsaia 
oontioned trun of dis^ne". pnOnc^ A|»™.« 
by the crusade of the democratic par- "•^"™** 
ty against the banks in America. It produced 
effects, accordingly, of lasting importance on this 
side of the Atlantic, and which render an ac- 
count of these Transatlantic proeeedings a nee- 
essaiy prelude to the narrative of the great so- 
cial changes ere long to commence in England. 
But independent of this cause of paramount uq- 
portance and irresistible force, there were other 
causes tending to the same result in the British 
Islands, and which, acting upon the currency, 
the main-spring for good or for evil of the na- 
tional fortunes, produced effects second only to 
those of the Reform Bill in consequence and 
durability. It is time to resume the narratiTO 
of these all-important events. 

The first was the excess of imports over ex- 
ports in Great Britain, in consequence ^ 
of the continued prosperity and fine Excenor 
harvests of the three preceding years, impom 
It has been already mentioned, that in ^^^^r ex- 
consequence of the uncommonly fine ^""* 
seasons from 1882 to 1835, the importation of 
grain had entirely disappeared, and the nation 
had become self-supporting. In addition to this, 
these years had been so prosperous from other 
causes already detailed, that a great balance of 
imports over exports had come to take place. 
This balance haa come, in the year 1837, to be 
no less than £12,000,000 ; and it, of coarse, re- 
quired to be paid wholly, or at least chieflv, in 

counteract the ennobling influences or (tree inatitstioni. 
The peculiar circumstaDces of the conniry and of our 
times hare poured ii/ upon vm a torrent of wealth, ud 
human nature has not been strong enough ftar the asnolt 
of such seTere tsmptiuion. Prosperity haa beoome dearer 
than flneedom. Government is regarded more as a means 
of enriching the country than of securing prirate rights. 
We have beeome wedded to gain as oar chief good. That 
under tiie predominance of tlxis degrading paasioo, the 
higher virtues, the moral independence, ttie simplicity oC 
manners, the stem uprightness, the self-reverenoe, the 
respect for man as man, which are the mnameDts and 
safeguards of a republic, slionld wither and give place to 
selflsh calculation and indulgence, to show and extrav* 
aganee, to anxious, envious, discontented strivings, to 
wild adventnre, ana to the gambling spirit of speculation, 
will surprise no one who hM studied human oatvn. The 
invasion of Texas by our citiiens is a mournflii conunent 
on our national morality. Whether, without some fiery 
trial, some signal prostration of our prosperity, we can 
rise to the force and self-denial of flreemen, is a qoestioa 
not easily solved. 

" There are other alarming views. A spirit of lawless* 
ness pervades the oommunity, which, ir not represwd, 
tlireatens the dissolution of our present ftmns of society. 
Evan in the old States, mobs are talcing the government 
into their hands, and a profligate newsoaper flnda little 
difllcnlty in stirring up muliitudes to violence. When we 
look at the parts or the country nearest to Texas, we aee 
the arm of the law paralyxed by the passions of the iadi- 
viduai^men taking under their own protection the riehta 
which it is the very ofllce of government to secure. The 
citizen, wearing arms as means c^ defbnse, carries with 
him perpetual proofs of the weskness of the authorities 
under which he lives. The substitution of seUWrnistitaied 
tribunals for the regular course of Justice, and the inflic- 
tion of immediate punishment in the moment of popular 
fkvnzy, are symptoms of a people half-reclaimed from ba^ 
barism. I know not that any civilised country on earth 
has exhibited during the last year a spectacle so atrociooi 
as the burning of a colored man, by a slow fire, in the 
neighborhood of St. Louis ! and this infernal sacriSce 
was ollbred not by a fow fiends selected flnom the whole 
country, but by a crowd gathered IVom a single spot."^ 
Dr. Chahriho to Mr. Clat, August 18, 1837. 
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gold or Bilker.* This state of things is the in- 
evitable result of a prosperons oourse of jearsi 
and its ineTitable conseqnence a gaat domestic 
consumpiion, acting upon a currenej dependent 
upon the retention of gold. There most always, 
in Boch cdrcnmstances, be a great balance of im- 
ports over exports ; and conseqnentlj, after the 
expiiy'of a fiBw years of prosperity, a severe 
drain npcm the metallic treasures of the conn- 
try, and its invariaUe results, a contracted cur- 
rency, fall of prices, and general distress* The 
sequence ia as necessaiy and unavoidable as the 
succession of night to day. The reason is, that 
the amount of imports is determined by the con- 
somption of the whole people ; that of exports, 
^y the labor of a smaUpart of them only. When 
the people are prosperous, therefore, the imports 
most greatly exceed the exports. 
The next circumstance which came to oper- 
^ ate with decisive efiect in increasing 
Badseaaons this balance of imports over exports, 
tnm 1836 to and swelling the drain upon the me- 
1841. taUic treasures of tl^ country was the 

great and long-continued change which, in 1836, 
took place in the seasons in the British Islands. 
Abundant in 'every respect, the harvests from 
1832 to 1385 bad been pre-eminently so in wheat- 
en crops. It was liard to say whether the genial 
warmtn and showers of sprine, or the bright sun 
and protracted dry weather of autumn, had been 
most favorable to the production of that noble ce- 
real crop. But it was ven[ different with the sea- 
sons from 1 886 to 1341. The rains of the autumn 
of 1836, excessive in Scotland and the North of 
England, first awakened the people of Great Brit- 
ain from their fancied dream of peace and plenty. 
They were, in these latitudes, greater than had 
been known since the cold and calamitous season 
of 1816 ; and by a singular chance, the harvest in 
the South of England was seriously injured by ex- 
cessive drought at the very time when that in the 
Korth was almost destroyed by incessant rains. 
The consequences were soon apparent. Prices 
rapidly rose during the succeeding winter ; im- 
j Tooke on P^'^^^^^^ of wheat, which had almost 
Prices, 111. entirely ceased, recommenced, and 
1-8 ; Per- the average cost of a quarter, which in 
knowMn *^® preceding year had been 89a. 6<£, 
^*^' rose to 48*. 6i* 
The harvest of 1837, upon the whole, was not 
36. an unfavorable one, though the wet- 
Cjtamiumj ness in Scothmd and the North of En- 
1638 ud ffi*^^ especially in spring, continued, 
1839. and the crop in these grain districts 

* Exports Ain> Imports prom 1837 to 1843. 



Ttm. 


OOeliaVAlM. 


Bxporti. 
Declared VbIm. 


DUbnao*. 


1837 
1638 
1839 
1840 
1841 
184S 


£54,737,801 
61,268,380 
68,004,000 
67,433,964 
64,377,963 
65,904,789 


i;42,069,845 
50,060,970 
63,833,580 
51,406,430 
51,634,633 
47,381,083 


jC13,660,056 
11,307,350 
8,770,430 
16,036,534 
13,743,338 
17,838,706 



->PoRTSR*8 Progress o/ths Nation, 3d edit., p. 356. 

It is tni0, tba importa here are calculated according to 
the oiBcial, and the eiporta according to the declared 
VBlne. But that the official valae of t^ importa was not 
naieriaUy dilftient flrom the real, ia proved by the fhct 
that, fhnn 1797 down to 1819, the official yaloe ofexporta 
•Mceded their real Talue. In 1819, for the first time, the 
M*le toned : the official value of ezporta in that year 
Wis £33,534,176, the real valae, £35^08,331. So great 
•Dd decisive had ainoe that time been tiM efftetof the con- 
ation of the onrreney in lowering the prloea of mann- 
nctured gooda, that in 1840 the official valve of exporta 
was £108,706,378, the real value only £51,406,430.— iMd, 



was seriously injured, insomuch that the averaffe 
prices of the succeeding year rose to 56s, lOtf., 
and the importation steadily increased. But 
the next year (1838) was one, in an agricul- 
tural point of view, of almost unmitigated dis- 
aster. On the 6th January a violent snow-storm 
came on, followed by a tract of frost of two 
months' duration, and, for these islands, un^ 
common severity. Even in the South of En- 
gland the thermometer fell to 5^ below zero of 
Fahrenheit: in Scotland it was at — lO^^and 
— 12®.* Such extreme cold, if followed by'cor- 
responding warmth in summer, is by no means 
inconsistent, as the example of Upper Canada 
shows, with the raising of very fine ceresl crops. 
Bat that is by no means the case in tbe British 
Islands : no burst of a Canadian spring succeeds 
the gloom of an arctic winter. On the contra^, 
the more severe and protracted the winter, the 
colder and more ungenial in general is the spring, 
the more late and wet the harvest. So it proved 
in 1833. The rains of the summer and autumn 
of that year were incessant, and not, as in the 
two preceding, confined to Scotland and the 
North of England, but universal over the Brit- 
ish Islands. The consequences were disastrous 
in the extreme ; but what is very remarkable, 
more so to the manufacturing than the agricul- 
tural interests. The latter were compensated 
for a deficient iharvest by an enhanced price ; 
but to the former it was a source of unmitiga- 
ted calamity* The connection between an un- 
favorable harvest, gveat importation of grain, 
and consequent export of the precious metals, 
had become apparent to all, and most of all to 
the mercantile classes. Men became sensitive 
and nervous as the rains continued with un- 
mitigated severity through the whole of au- 
tumn ; and the merchants, coming to the fron^ 
of the Boyal Exchange, and looking .. f^^^^^ m 
up to the watery sl^, exclaimed, 7^ ; peV- 
"The Bank will break I the Bank aonalknowl- 
will break I"*t *^' 

In consequence of this incessant rain, prices 
of wheat rose to 7Ss, 4<L by the end 37. 
of December, and reached Sis, Bd. in Bad crop of 
the first week of January, 1839, being 1^^- 
higher than it had been since 1816, and more 
than double vrhat it had been three years be- 
fore. Notwithstanding an immense and un- 
precedented importation, which, under the slid- 
ing-scale, was immediately thrown into the 
market at the lowest duty then paid, prices were 
sustained daring the whole year ; for the crop, 
on being thrashed out, proved worse than had 
been anticipated, and the worst that had been 
known since 1816. The deficiency, as compared 
with the preceding year, was fully a fourth, with 
1835 a third. The quantity of wheat required 
for food and seed in Great Britain was about 
15,000,000 quarters; so that nearly 4,000,000 
quarters required to be imported to supply the 
wants of the country, and at the present high 
prices they could not be got for less than 

* The Aathor freqaently saw it at — a<* in Febmary, 
1838, at Fossil House, near Glaagow. 

t The Author aaw, on the 31st December, 1838, In the 
Carae of Falkirk, one of the flneat asrieultural districts 
of Scotland, men atanding up to their knees In snow, 
mowing wheat with acythes, which they effiioted by shav- 
ing <^ the earn, aa they stood erect above the anow. It 
bcian to rain heavily in the beginning of Aiwnat In that 
year, and with the exception of the pmod of flrost, it rata- 
•d almost inoeaasntly flir seven qumths in Scotland. 
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£9,000,000 or £10,000,000. The sprii^ of 1889, 
as is always the case after a severe winter, was 
extremelj cold and backward, and the snmmer 
and aatumn again deluged with rains, which 
rendered the harvest of that year nearly as de- 
ficient as that of 1888 had been. Thns, al- 
ihou(^, owing to the great rise of prices in the 
preceding years, a much greater breadth of land 
had been sown with grain than formerly, there 
was still a deficiency of wheaten crops in the 
British Islands of at least 2,000,000 quarters, 
which required to be supplied by impcMrtation. 
The average price of 1889 was 70s. Sd. ; be- 
tween the 5th August, 1838, to the 8d August, 
184(r, the quantity of wheat imported into Great 
Britain was 5,824,171 quarters ;* and the cost 
a Tooke, lit. ^ ^^ grain imported in 1838 and 
»-13, 7s'; iv. 1839 was about £10,000,000, nearly 
^^* the whole of which was paid in gold.^ 

The crops of 1840 and 1841 were not so de- 
3g ficient as those of the two preceding 
Crops or years had been, but still they were far 
1840 and from being of average amount, and the 
1841. prices in consequence continued hi^h, 
and the importation large. The average price 
of 1840 was 68s. 6^., and of 1841 SSs. id, ; in- 
dicadng an improvement from the two disas- 
trous years 1888 and 1839, but still by no means 
an average supply, or satisfactory state of things. 
The winter 1840-1841 was again very severe, 
and the subsequent spring backward, and inces- 
sant rain fell in the autumn of both years. The 
quantity of wheat imported between Ist August, 
1840, and 1st August, 1841, was 1,925,241 quar- 
ters; between £e same period in 1841 and 
1842, 2,900,000 quarters. The inspected mark- 
et returns firom 1st September, 1841, to 1st Sep- 
tember, 1842, showed only 8,626,000 quarters 
brought to market; whereas the corresponding 
vear after 1st September, 1842, showed 5,000,000 
brought to market Thus the nation was on short 
supply to the extent of a half in both years, and 
of that supply, such as it was, a large proportion 
ecame from, foreign parts I Notwithstanding the 
high prices, the quantity of wheat imported 
s Tooka on yearly from Ireland in three years, 
PricM, iT. owing chiefly to the excessive rain, 
7, 13, as. did not average 200,000 qua rters.*! 

* Vis.— • QosrUn. 

From 5th Aagwt, 1838, to end of that year . 1 ,837,088 

Id 1 88» 2,7 12.5*5 

In 1840, to 5th Aafoat 784,171 

Total 9,334,171 

— TooKi On, PrieeMj iv. 8. 

The iiaantity of rain which (bll in every part of Great 
Britain, in theae two years, waa fUIly double the uaual 
amount. In the eovnty of Lanaik, the average quantity 
is 30 inehea a year : in 1838 it was 08 inehea ,• in 1839, 
M. The average in London and Edinburgh, and the eaat 
eoaat of the ialand generally, ia 34 inehea. 

t The quantitiaa of wheat imported flrom Ireland into 
Great Britain, in the undermrationed yean, were as fol- 
lowa, dearly ahowing how dependent the returns of ce- 
real oropa in that eountry are on dry aeaaona : 

SnaaUty. PlioM. 

luutsn. fl. d. 

From Aug. 1, 18S4, to Aug. 1, 1835. . . . 635,567 ... 41 5 

" 1835, ** 1836.... 705,593... 43 8 

" 1836, «« 1837.... 457,435 ... 55 

1838.... 500,843 ...57 10 

1839.... 333,370... 71 8 

1840.... 174,650... 68 

1841 ... . 193,885 ... 63 6 

1843.... 316,804 ... 63 4 

1843.... S10J44... 49 4 

1844.... 467,800 ... 53 9 

1845..,. 739,803... 46 7 



1837, 
1838, 
1839, 
1840, 
1841, 
1843, 
1843, 
1844, 
— TooKS Oil Prices, Iv. 39. 
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A most inadequate idea of the sufierings of 
the people, and consequent disoon- 
tent, during the disastrous years ]b„b^ 
from 1887 to 1841, will he formed, diatrew in 
if the prices of grain, and especially the country 
wheat alone, are taken into consid- J^j? ^^^ 
eration, compared with what they 
had heen in preceding years since the peace of 
1815. The immense difference in price of ev- 
ery article of produce, a^d in consequence in 
^<^>^} produced by the Act of 1819 restoring 
cash payments, must be taken into considera- 
tion if a true view of the real suffenqg endured 
is to be taken. * That Act having lowered pric^ 
and wages fully fifty per cent., the rise of wheat 
to 80>. a quarter was in reality, as great a rise 
as one to 120s. would have been in the latter 
years of the war. Wheat had dtmbkd in price 
during three years, while wages, so far from 
having kept pace with that advance, had, from 
the very same cause, receded neariy as much. 
Weavers, instead of Sd, a day, were making 
only 4^^. : ordinary laborers, instead of U. 6d 
a oay, only Is. The shopkeepers and traders 
were in an equally wretehed condition : their 
stock of goods was every day falling in valne if 
it remained on their hstnds ; their sales, if they 
made any, were daily at more reduced prices. 
Great as the suffering was among the agricul- 
tural laboren finom the high prices, it wss much ^ 
greater among the manufacturing; for the price ' 
of their produce, instead of b^ng raised, as that 
of the farmers was, by the long-continued scarc- 
ity, was eveiy day diminished ; and thus, while 
the price of Uie necessaries of life was nearly 
doubled, the wages by which they wore to par- 
chase them were nearly halved. This aro§e 
from the action of a laige importation of grain, 
and other causes producing a great export of 
the precious metals, on the amount of the cur- 
rency in circulation, and the consequent price 
of every species of produce unaffected by real 
scarcity, which was so strikingly illustrated in 
these fearful years. 

The circulation of the Bank of England in 
1835 had been £18,500,000, its ^ 
bullion £6,219,000, which rose in Efltetortheae 
January, 1836, to £7,076,000. The changes on 
joint-stock bank circulation at the "*" *'»^^- 
same period was £11,100,000, and in 1836, 
£17,707,000: in all, about £30,500,000; sod 
with the Irish and Scoteh banks about 
£38,000,000.* The first indications of ^^^ 
a drain upon the Bank's coffers, and 
consequent monetary crisis, occuired in April, 
1836, when the joint-stock mania was at its 
height, and credit was high in this couDtry; 
but the crusade of the President of the United 
States against the banks in that countiy, ahresdy 
described, had produced an extraordinaiy de- 
mand for specie on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic. So great, however, was the stock of specie, 
owing to tiie entire cessation of the importation 
of foreign grain at that period in the British 
Islands, that this difficulty was soon gnrmonnt- 
ed ; and the copious shipments of gold to the 
United States at that period averted the catas- 
trophe there for more than a year. Bat in the 
succeeding years it could no lonser be averted. 
The President's circular of 12th Jaly, 1836, re- 
quiring all purchases of public lands snd pay- 
ments to the Treasnxy to be made in specie, 
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coupled with the deficient harrest of 1887, and 
the still more deficient one of 1888 in these Isl- 
ands, and the great balance of imports over ex- 
ports in the triMe of Great Britain, arising from 
the prosperity of the two preceding years, then 
conspired to produce a drain upon the Bank's 
coffers which went on steadily increasing, till 
it brought that establishment, and with it the 
whole conunerdal world in Great Britain, to 
the Tery veige of insolvency. The stock of bull- 
ion in the Bank's coffers, whidi in the begin- 
ning of 1888 had been above £10,000,000, sunk 
in the middle of October, 1889, to £2,622,000; 
while its deposits, which in the former period 
had been £11,266,000, were reduced in the lat- 
ter to £6,962,0001 The Bank escaped bank- 
ruptcy by a loan of £2,000,000 from twelve of 
the principal bankers of Paris, which was onfy 
granted after much hesitation, and inquiries in 
this country of a very humiliatinK description. 
This crisis was the more remarkable that there 
was no tn/emo/ pressure at the time ; on the con- 
trary, the money paid in by the countir bankers 
1 T k ^^ greater than what was curawn out 
UL ^ 01. ^^^ domestic purposes. The Jareign 
' ' drain did the whole.^* 
The effect of this severe drain upon the metal- 
41. Uc treasure of the Bank, of course, 

ConcrBcUon was to naiTOW the circulation of 
^ *ir *!ST*" ^h** establishment, which was re- 
SieStT^d duced in the beginning of 1840 to 
fltopimge or £16,866,000, being not more than 
«"««• two-tkirdt of what it had been even 

alter the tenrible monetary crisis of December, 
1825. So completely had the suppression of 
small notes, which took effect in 1829, cramped 
the operations of tiie Bank, and fettered it in 
the means which it formerly enjoyed of reliev- 
ing the distresses of the country ! Of course, 
the efiiect of this contraction of issue by the 
Bank was to produce a corresponding reduction 
in the issues of the country bankers, which fell 
in the year 1888 no less than £2,000,000 ; pro- 
ducing a reduction of the paper circulation of 
Bngland of above £4,000,000, at the very time 
when nearly the whole coin in the country was 
drained away to America and the grain-growing 
states.t The effect of this, again, was a con- 
siderable rise in the rate of interest charged on 
discounts ; and no small sensation was excited 

* Atbeaoss of Thsbs Months op Bank of Enouliis, 
FSOM 1838 TO 1840. 





dMuUtioa. 


Dapodla. | BaUion. | 


1838. 








Jannary . . . 


£17,900,000 


£10,993,000 


£8,895,000 


Aprii3 


18,967,000 


11,868,000 


10,180,000 


July 34 


19,280,000 


10,434,000 


9,749,000 


October 10 . . 


19,399,000 


9,327,000 


9,437,000 
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]6,fi01,000 


10,310,000 


9,336,000 


ApnlS 


18,371,000 


8,998,000 


7,073,000 


July S3 


18,049,000 


7,9M,000 


3,785,000 


Octobtf 13 . . 


17,018,000 


0,734,000 


8,583,000 


1840. ^ 








January 7 . . . 


. 10,300,000 


5,953,000 


3,454,000 



—TooKX On Price*, ill. 78. 

t Atbraov or NoTss op Bank op Enoland and Coun- 
TBT Banks in Circulation. 



Tmis. 


BsDk of BBgbui4. 


Country BAoks. 


ToteL 


1837 


£18.887,000 


£13,018,190 


£30,899,196 


1838 


19,480,000 


10,835,488 


89,713,486 


1830 


15,317,000 


13,859,407 


87,570,471 


1840 


15.797,(KW 


10,888,844 


96,030,844 


1841 


16,397,490 


10,851,450 


80,040,900 



— Tooxs On Price*, Ui. and It. p. 87, 480, 491. 



on the Stock Exchange on 20th June, 1889, by 
an announcement from the directors of the Bank 
of England, that the rate of interest charged on 
the discount of bills was raised to 5^ per cent., 
being the first time it had passed the hitherto 
impassable line of 6 per cent The j;ate was 
on fint August raised to 6 per cent, from 8i per 
cent., which it had been a year before; at which 
adyanced rate it continued for above a year. 
The inconvenience arising from this great ad- 
vance in the interest paid for money, consider- 
able as it is, and seriously as it diminished Uie 
profits' of trade, is but a small part of the evils 
consequent upon such defensive measures, in- 
tended to eroct a contraction of the currency. 
A far more serious and widespread evil is to be 
found in the sudden stoppage of credit and with- 
drawal of accommodation altogether, to all but 
the first class of traders ; a state of things which 
at once renders a great proportion of the mid- 
dle, and many of the highest class, insolvent, 
brinffs numerous banlcrupt stocks into ihe mark- 
et, checks speculation, and induces a great fall 
in the price of all articles of commerce, minona 
to the trading, and in the highest degree dis- 
tressing to the laboring class, the more especial- 
ly when it is accompanied, as it was at this time 
in the British Islands, with a great io- , „ . 
crease, from scarcity, in the price of ^79^. ' 
the necessaries of life.^ 

It is a curious proof how much more rapidly 
the truth in regard to the efiVTcts 49. 

of political changes is discerned by General terror 
practical men engaged in the real jj_^'*j\®'***. 
business of life, than by philoso- ica a?thc'eS-' 
phers absorbed in the weaving of port of gold 
theories, or statesmen intrusted from England, 
with the direction of afiairs, that at the tiine^ 
when the Legislature was clinging with invinci-* 
ble tenacity to a paper circulation, which was 
to expand or contract according as gold flowed 
into or out of the country, and economists had 
pledged their credit on the marvelous assertion 
that the resumption of cash payments would not 
alter prices more than three per cent,, and even 
that trifling alteration would be over in a Jew 
weeks,* the merchants, both in Great Britain 
and America, had come to regard with the ut- 
most alarm the drain of gold from the Bank of 
England, occasioned by every serious deficiency 
in the grain crops of the former country. * * Dur- 
ing the last few years," says Mr. Tooke, **a 
striking change has taken place in the degree 
of attention given to the effect of the seasons On 
the price of provisions. It is not now the farm- 
er or the corn-dealer only who watches with 
painful anxiety the state of the weather, at the 
several critical periods in the growth of the dif- 
ferent, descriptions of produce, and frt>m what 
he thus obs^es infers the probable range of 

* ** Unqaeetionably," said Mr. RIeardo, ** a most ftar- 
tol and destructiTe depreeiatlon had at one time taken 
place. Bmfrofiiitbat we had recovered, and be waa bap- 

Sy to reflect thia we bad so fbr renveed oar stepa. wo 
ave neariy got home ; and be hoped bis right honorable 
flriend (Sir R. Peel) woidd enablo us to reach it In aafbty. 
He could venture to ttate that in a veru few veeks aU 
alarm would be forgotten ; and at the end of the year we 
abould all be earpriaed that any alarm at all had ever pre- 
vailed at the vroepect of a variation *tf three per cent, m 
the fMlue of the circulating medium. Hia particular re»- 
aon for auppmting the meaanre under oonaideration was 
this, by witii^wing paper so as to restore the note to ita 
bullion value, an alteration of only three fer cent.— 401 that 
is required will be dona."— Pari. Deb., 1819. 
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prices and of his own fortune in the succeeding 
year; such anxious observation has been scarcely 
less common in the countmg-houte and on the Stock 
Exchange than on the farm and in the corn- 
market. Every passing cloud, indeed, may at 
those periods be said to have had some effect on 
the pric& of public securities, and of shades in 
railways and other joint-stock companies, in 
consequence of the apprehensions entertained 
of the unfavorable influence of high prices, and 
of large irnportatiofis of com, on die rate of in- 

i Tooke iii 1 ^^^^> ^^^ ^^ banking acoommo- 
' ' ' dation."^ So generally were these 
i4>prehensions entertained on the same subject 
on the other side of the Atlantic, and so strong 
<ihe feeling of the dependence of the entire com- 
mercial world over the globe on 'the money- 
market of England, that the President of the 
United States, in a message to Congress, la- 
mented that die money power of London had 
become irresistible, and that the merchants of 
America, despite the obvious advantage to the 
industry of their country which would arise from 
a failure of the crops in England, contemplated 
it with dismay, from a sense of the effect it would 
have on the operations of the Bank of England, 
and the state of credit over the world.* 

It is not surprising that the merchants, 
43. both of Great Britain and America, 
Immense ef- watched liv^th trembling anxiety the 
too'n^oV'^ord rai»^o^-A.ugust and September, 1839, 
on both sfdes ^^ ^^ British Islands ; for their con- 
ofthe At sequences, under a currency in the 
iratic. heart of commercial circulation de- 

pendent on the retention of gold, were immense 
on both sides of the Atlantic. By stopping sud- 
denly the credit given to the American houses 
by the London banks, it at once spread bank- 
ruptcy throughout the United States, occasioned 
the suspension of the United Statei Bank and 
all the other banks of America in the October 
of that year, and diffused general ruin over the 
whole of the trading classes in the country. The 
effects in Great Britain were not less calamitous, 
and from its being an old State, with compli- 
cated commercial relations, and without the 

* ** The banks in tiif oenue, to which the currency 
flows, and where it is Teqaired in payment of merclian- 
dlse, hold the power of oontnrtling thooe in the regions 
whence it comes, while the latter possess no means of ro* 
■training them ; so that the value of iodivldoed property, 
and the prosperity of trade through the whole interior m 
tbe country, are made to depend on the good or bad man- 
agement of the banking institutions in the cities on the 
seaboard. From this state of dependence we can not es- 
ci^ie. The same laws of trade which give to the banks 
in our principal towns power over the whole banking sys- 
tem of the United States, subject tbe former, in their turn, 
to the mooey power of Great Briuln. This, it is not de- 
nied, was the cause of the suspension of the New York 
banks in 1837, and their present embarrassments have 
arisen from the same cause. London is the centra in 
which all tbe currents of trade unite ; and It is rendered 
Irresistible by the large debts contracted thereby our mer- 
chants, our banks, and our States. The introduction of 
a new bank into the most distant of our villages places 
the business of that village within the influence of the 
money power of England. The time is not Ions past when 
a deficiency of forei^ crops was thought to aflford a profit- 
able market for the surplus of our industry, but now toe 
wait wUhfeveriah anxiety tha atate of the English harveaty 
not so much from motives of commeodabl« sympathy, but 
/earful lest its anticipated/aibire ehould narrow the Held 
^credit (*«re."— President Va.m Bubkn's Message, Dec. 
8, 1839; Ann. Reg. 1839, p. 453-455 (Public Documenu). 
•^What a pictura of the effects throughout the whole com- 
mercial world, of a currency in Great Britain dependent 
on the retention of gohl, and so liable to be disturbed by 
•rery rain that IkUs ' 



boundless resoprces of the back setdoneiitfli, 
they were there of much longer continuance, 
and recovered from with more difficolty. Tbe 
bankruptcies, which had been very f reqoent erer 
since the abolition of small notes, and conaequenft 
limitation of bank accommodation in 1829, be- 
came fearfully nmnerous in 1839 and 1840 — 
nearly double of what they had been fire years 
before.* They increased in weight as much as in 
ntmiber in those disastrous years ; for the houses 
engaged in the American trade, and which had 
accepted the bills in 1838, which for a year avert- 
ed the ruinous effects of GeneralJackson*s era* 
sade against the banks in Uie United States, were 
among the neatest and most wealthy that ever 
had existed in Great Britain. The effects of 
the failure of these sreat houses, and of the uni- 
versal contraction of credit from banks, were to 
the l^t degree calamitous in this oonntry, and 
produced that nniverscd fall of prices and wide* 
spread distress among the laboring poor, which 
could not fail to end in public convulsions or an 
entire change in the system of policy of govern- 
ment. 

The shock given to commercial credit over 
the world by the run upon the Bank 44, 
of England in 1888 and 1839, was Paaie in Bel- 
felt nearly as severely in Belgium &^ '^ 
and France as in the United States "»"<»• 
or the commercial towns of England. In Sep- 
tember, 1838, the Bank of Belgium failed, which 
spread consternation and distrust over the whole 
of the Low Countries; and at the same time 
the panic was so great in Paris that Lafitte's 
bank with difficulty weathered the storm. The 
bankruptcies in France in those yean told the 
same melancholy tale of widespread and con- 
suming distress which those of Great Britain 
and America had done. The effect of these 
disasters, of course, was to extend ^le distrust 
and stagnation in Great Britain, and augment 
the number of those thrown out of employ- 
ment, as well as the profits or sal- 1 Tooke, iii.74, 
aries of those still engaged in bosi- 75 ; Ann. HIsl 
ness.i ui. 74S-74«9 

These offsets soon appeared in erery imagin- 
able way in the British Islands. £v- 4^, 
ery where was told $he same unvary- Dtoess ia 
ing tale of bankruptcy, suffering, and Gnai Brit- 
want of employment. It is true, the *"^' 
poor-law returns,! owing to the efforts made 
bv the Poor-Law Ck)mmissionerB to keep down 
charges, did not exhibit any great increase in 
these years; although the great apparent de- 
crease of £2,000,000, so much boasted of at 
first, was almost entirely owing to the extreme- 
ly low prices of food in the years 1835 andJ836. 



* Bankbuptcisb in Obbat Bbxtaih. 



1834 


1101 


1835 


1032 


1836 


039 


1837 


1668 



1838 
1630 
1640 
1841 



978 
1S03 
1870 
1780 



•— iinii. Reg. (Public Docoawnts for three yesre.) 
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England and Walbs. 



Yms. 


Amonat, 


lanloor. 


Ool-door. 


T«taL 


1836 


£4,717,630 


• « • • 


• • ■ « 


■ • • ■ 


1837 


4,644,741 


• • * • 


• • • ■ 


■ • • ■ 


1838 


4,133,604 


• • • • 


* • • ■ 


• • • « 


1839 


4,491,713 


• • • ■ 


• • • • 


• • • • 


1840 


4,576,965 


160,939 


1,456,813 


1,731.351 


1841 


4,760,090 


193,106 


1,361,061 


1,696,901 



— FoBTBB's FregrtsM of the Nation, 94, 3d sdit. 
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But the Mmitf* ofpta^ptn xncrBased in a fri^^ 
ful progressioo, insoranch that in the jear 1840 
they amounted to 1,721,000 out of a popnlation 
at that period not exceeding 16,000,000--8how- 
ing that more than cms n ndie of the whole 
population had become a recipient of public 
charity. At the same time, the pauperg in Iror 
land were 2,285,000, and in Scotland, 85,000, 
making a total of 4,081,000 in the BritiBh Isl- 
ands, or fully a serenth part of the whole popu- 
lation, which at that time was about 27,000,000. 
The increase of crime in these years told a simi- 
lar woeful tale of sufferinff in the laboring classes : 
die committals had sweUed from 20,0& in En- 
gland and Wales in 1883, to 31,000 in 1842.« if 
was no wonder that crime and pauperism were 
adrancing with such rapid strides over the land, 
for the condition of the. working classes had be- 
come miserable in the extreme. The wages of 
agricultural labor in Ireland were only Z\dL a 
day; the wearers in England could earn no 
more ; and the authentic record of what wages 
should be made up to in the rural districts of 
the south of England,! proves that they had 
fallen so low as to be inadequate to the sup- 
port of a human being on the veiy lowest spe- 

1 Boabledsy's ^®* ®^ ^^^^ ^ ^^'^ ^^"^ ^®'® 
Lift oTPee^ i. Acarcely more than was at the same 

007; Aa.R«f. time earned by the Byots of Hin- 

18», 007. dortan.* 

* COMMITTBD IH EvaLAHD AMD WaLBS. 



T«Ma. Conaitteb. Tmui. ConraiHtals. 

1833 90,07S 1838 83,004 

1634 99,461 1830 94,443 

1835 90,731 1840 97,187 

1630 90,964 1841 97,700 

1837 93,019 1849 81,300 

^PoRTlB, OSS, 9d edit. 

t Scato of aUowanea to which Ihrm-lmbotors* 
were to be made ap by tbe magiatratee of Dorset In I 
Wben qoartem loaf is at— 
ISd. 114. lOrf. Orf. &I. 7d. 

Weekly wages— 
B«. 14. 9«. lOd. 9«. 74. 9«. 4d. 9^.14. U. 104. 
— DooBLBOAT*s Ltft ofTul^ U. 50. 



It was the ine$$$mU/ali in the price of com- 
modities of every sort which had now 
gone on, with only two period^ of Decliae of 
intermission of two years each, for prices was 
twenty years, which was the cause the cause of 
of this universal and unheard-of dis- }J|? ■"**• 
tress. With the exception of the 
years 1824 and 1825, when the Small-Kote Bill 
temporarily suspended the decline, and the years 
1884 and 1885, when the Joint-Stock Banks Bill, 
and bill making Bank of Enghmd notes a legal 
tender save at the Bank of Kn|^nd, produced 
the same effect, the whole periml from 1819 to 
1889 had been one of incessant fttU of prices. 
The chief articles of commerce had declined in 
money value during that time 50 per cent., many 
much more.{ Such a lonff-continued and pro- 
digious fall of prices filled all classes with de- 
spair. IVue, they bought every thing cheaper, 
but what did this cheapness avail them wnen 
the wages of labor came down in a still greater 
proportion, when two millions of destitute pau- 
pers in Ireland were at every moment i^eady to 
inundate the labor market of England, and em- 
ployment even on the lowest rates was often not 
to be had, from the discouragement to specula- 
tion of every kind which the continual fall of 
prices occasioned ? The onlr thing which ren- 
dered this fall tolerable to the working classes 
in towns and the manufacturing districts, was 
the extremely low price of the necessaries of 
life which the nuupnificent harvests from 1882 
to 1886 occasioned; but this reduced the agri- 
cultural classes to despair ; and the table of the 
House of Commons groaned, during these years, 
under petitions whidi set forth with truth, that 
under existing prices cultivation of any kind 
could be carried on pnly at a loss.f And when 
the bad seasons began in 1887, and five cold 
and wet autumns in succession raised the cost 
of food, even of the humblest kind, again to the 
war rates, which were then felt as famine prices, 
a still more general and acute suffering was ex- 



t The Mlowing moot valnable Table of Prieee was prepared with great care by Mr. Tavlor, and preaentod by him 
to the ComiDoiia Committee on Commercial Dlstreas in 1848, and is to be found in their Report. The price of each 
article at the commeacement is taken as the standard : 



Artlakaorc 



Wheat, per quarter 
Barley, per quarter. 
Oaia, per quarter . . 

Beef, per tierce 

Pork, per barrel . . . 
Coiioa, per pound . 



Cotton yam, per povod . 

Indigo, per pound. 

Iron, per tMi 

Coal, per chaldron 

Cirfnse, per cwt 

Matt, per bnahel 

Flour, per sack 

Silk, per pound 

Tea, per pound, Congoa. 

Tobacco, per pound 

Sugar, per cwt 

Rum, p«r gallon 

Wine, per pipe 

Wool, per pound 

Spirito, per gallon 



PrlM. 



£ ». d. 
9 5 
1 4 
17 S 

3 IS 10 
9 19 7 
1 9 
9 8 
11 
6 18 
10 11 

4 0ft 

8 

1 17 
1 

1 



s 

7 





1 

99 

1 



Of 

t 

3 



ftf 

8 
I 

4 



lOf 
8 



1789 to 1790. 



100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 



IMS to ini. 



189 
177 
170 
lOS 
166 
110 
170 

no 

151 

909 
199 
180 
914 
100 
73 
904 
139 
179 



938 



ISIf to 1S18. 



193 
191 
181 
188 
170 
105 
150 
108 
151 
190 



111 
75 

IS 

185 
974 
991 
930 



1819 to 1895. 



130 
134 
131 
156 
133 

67 
117 

07 
148 
150 
194 
176 
155 

90 

73 
161 
107 
106 



150 
193 



1896 to 18*9. 



130 

186 

135 

149 

191 

37 

73 

88 

lis 

139 
59 

177 

169 
80 
67 

104 
03 

103 

991 
99 

119 



1886 to ISn. 



103 

191 

199 

159 

111 

49 

63 

55 

96 

194 

88 

150 

137 

76 

61 

109 

104 

100 

931 

166 



'^Commoiu* Report, 1848. 

k CoMPASATivs Fall op Food avd op Waois op WaATiie and CoMans, and Pbiionibs in Wakipiild 

Prison, in thb undbbmbntionid Tbabs. 





1800. 


1810. 1 1890. 1 


1880. 


1840. 


1849. 


Price of Wheat per quarter 

WeuTers, per week 

Combera' wageo 


£5 13 7 

15 

1 1 
670 


i;5 6 9 
16 
19 
499 


£% 7 11 
16 
19 
9169 


i:3 4 3 

16 

1 
9090 


jC3 6 4 
8 
9 
3565 


i:9 5 
6 
6 
4430 


No. of Priwmera In Wakefield Prison. 



*-^mi. Rtg. 1842 ; Doublsdat'8 Ia/$ ofPteL U. p. 368. 
^ Vol. m.— X 
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peri«iiced hj the manafactnren ; for in propor- 
tion to the decline of their wages, from the con- 
traction of the cnrrency and consequent com- 
mercial distress, was the rise in the cost of the 
necessaries of life from the badness of the sea- 
son. 
This unparalleled series of internal disasters 
.- produced a very important and last- 

EfibetorttacM i°S ^^^^ uyon the administration 
dlmoteraon of the new Poor-Law Act, and, 
the new Poor- through the suffering with which it 
Law AM. ^^ attended, ultimately upon the 

?arty in Great Britain intrusted with power, 
'hat this Act corrected many abuses which, in 
the course of ages, had crept into the adminis- 
tration of the English poor-laws, was, certain ; 
and a reduction of two millions, which took 
place in the two years immediately succeeding 
the passing of the Act, inspired general hopes 
that a remedy had at last been discovered for 
the growing evils of pauperism.* But, though 
not apparent on the face of the Act, or opeidy 
avowed by its supporters, there is no doubt that 
the intention of its authors was to go a great 
deal farther, and to put an end altogether to 
parochial reUef, unless in such cases of extreme 
destitution or incapacity for labor as induced 
the applicants for relief to go into the work- 
house rather than forego it. The *' work-house 
Usf* was the great discovery of the economists 
which was to distinguish real distress from that 
which was assumed, and bring down the burden 
of poor-rates at length to the lowest point con- 
sistent with the prevention of actual death by 
famine. This purpose, carefully concealed from 
the public, was not disguised in the private in- 
structions of the commissioners to the boards of 
gnardians.t With this riew the regulation was 
made, that husband was to be separated from 
wi^ parent from child ; that the inmates of all 
work-houses should wear work-house dresses; 
and the fare was to be regulated in such a man- 
ner as to be the most economical which was con- 
sistent with the support of life. Relief was to be 
sternly denied to all persons who declined to en- 
ter these gloomy abodes ; and to render them ca- 
pable of containing the multitudes who might be 
expected to apply for admission, huge union work- 
houses were erected in most places, called by the 
people "bastiles," the very sight of 
IL iSr*^^' which, it was trusted, would deter 
any one from seeking admission.* 
Although the Poor-Law Commissioners ap- 
pointed by Government were so deeply imbued 
with the principles of the economists that a 
steady prosecution of the ulterior objects of the 
bill might be anticipated from them, yet happily 

* Lord Brougham, with more candor than discretion, 
avowed thia eecret feeling in the House of Lords In the 
4ebate on the bill ; for he eaid, " If something ie not done 
to stop relief being given, your lordships' estates will be 
•wallowed up, and I myself, Lord Brougham, will be- 
come a Westmoreland panper.'^—DouBLSDAT's Lift qf 
Ptel^ li. 239. 

t " We could not be understood as recommending the 
immediaU abolition of the English poor-laws ; we are 
simply desirous of stating the eonclnsiona to whieh we 
have been led by the preceding evidence, that all poor-laws 
are in their essence impolitle and uncaUed Ibr, and that 
oonsequently their .^noZ aboUtion ought to be the vltimate 
n^ect of any ckanget that may be mad§ ; an object, how- 
ever, that can not be attained without being preceded by 
several years* careful preparation, far it. E. Cabltoit 
TuprNBLL, P. F. Johnston, Commissldners.'*— i\Mr- 
Law Cammitninm^ Reporta, App. A., Part U. 



the immediate and local administration was in- 
trusted to a diffsrent set of men, 4g 
entitled *' Guardians of the Poor," Disaatia&e- 
elected by the rate-payers, and still, ^oo "^j^ 
for the most part, subject to the old ewireabfo^ 
influences. Hence there was a con- gation by 
-stant struggle going forward in every the digress 
part of England between the Cen- *^^^^- 
tral Boaurd and the local commissioners, and ac- 
cording as the former or the latter prevailed, the 
new act was administered with more or less rig- 
or, and dissatisfaction and com|daint were more 
or less generaL During the cheap years, and 
under the influence of the plentiful harvests of 
1834 and 1835, these complaints were not very 
general ; for the prosperity without diminished 
the number of applicants for relief, and the 
cheapness of food rendered the guardians less 
niggardly in its distribution. But when the bad 
harvests of 1838 and 1839 came on, and starv- 
ing crowds were at the gates of the workhous« 
clamoring for admission, while wheat, whereon 
they were to be fed, was at 80«., it became ut- 
terly impossible to carry out the instructions of 
the commissionen. At Nottingham the crowd 
of applicants was so great that no building could 
hold a fifth part of them, and outdoor relief or 
a serious riot was the only altematiTe. In Lan- 
cashire similar scenes occurred ; and in all the 
manufacturing counties the pressure was so im- 
mense, that a general relaxation of the practice 
in regard to outdoor relief took place. In die 
succeeding year this relaxation became uni- 
versal, insomuch that out of 1,721,851 paupers 
relieved, no less tilian 1,456,318 were outdoor 
ones; and the prc^rtion has remained very 
nearly the same, thou^ the numbers have been 
very much reduced in subsequent years. A 
striking proof how vain are instructions of gor- 
emment commissioners when opposed to the 
stream of general feeling, and of i poner 
the manner in which, in a free com- 94, 3d edit. ; 
munity, dangerous laws introduced P^Ji®^» 
by inexperienced men are quietly ^nn. rS^ 
abrogated by the good sense of 1837* iso'; 
those intrusted with their adminis- 1839» s»7> 
tration.^ *''•• 

The administration of the poor-laws was a 
subject too seriously afliscting the 
great body of English laborers, not Debate on 
to rouse the anxious attention both the anbject 
of Parliament and the public press. ^ (i» 
Accordingly, so soon as the general o^^J^il^ 
distress l^gan in 1837, the matter 
was brought before Parliament by Mr. Walter, 
in a very powerful speech, which acquired addi- 
tional currency from the advocacy of the Timu, 
of which journal he was a leading proprietor, 
and the support of Mr. Fielden, who seconded 
the motion, and brought to the aid of the cause 
unflinching courage, warm philanthropy, and un- 
wearied industry. In the course of the debate, 
it appeared that the new act had been adopted 
in 12,182 out of 18,433 parishes or townships of 
which England consisted, and that, especiaDy 
in several of the southern pants of the island, a 
great reduction of rates had taken place ; the 
rates in 4082 parishes, including 2,722,849 souls, 
having decreased from £2, 189,000 to £1, 187,000. 
On the other hand, it was proved, and, indeed, 
not denied, that very great oppression in individ- 
ual cases had been committed, chiefly in refos- 
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ing oafdoor lelief, and the wholesale remoral 
of the poor from the parish, when their applica- 
tion had heen made to that on which they were 
l^^Uy chargeable. In one instance, 217 of these 
unfortunate persons were seen packed in a sin- 
gle wagon ! Ministers made the ntmost oppo- 
sition to any inqniiy; but the public feeling was 
so strongs owing to the growing experience of 
evil with the advent of calamitous times, that 
they were compelled to yield, and a committee 
was appointed to inquire into the working of the 
Poor-Law Amendment Act in eveiy part of En- 
gland, which shortly commenced its herculean 
labors. ^The Report of the Commissioners was 
lodged before the end of the year, and bore in 
substance that the operation of the new poor-law 
had been on the whole satisfactory, though many 
cases of individaal or local hardship had occur- 
red. The point was very anxiously debated at 
the time ; out the subject has now lost much of 
its importance, in consequence of the compul- 
sory practical repeal of the most obnoxious parts 
of the Act, which took place during the severe 
distress of 1888 and 1889, and the consequent 
restoration of the system of outdoor relief, which 
it had been the great object of the Act to abol- 

1 Aan. Rcff ^^' ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^°^^ ^^ paupers in 
1837, iiS^ England have been generally from 
112 ; Pari. 800,000 to 900,000, of whom five- 

S^iS*^' ■'^*^" ^®™ supported by outdoor re- 
ueT* 
It would have been well for the countiy if all 
50. the other social evils which arose 
Trades-Un- « out of the long-continued distress 
too* and which pervaded the working class- 
Chanumi ^ ^">™ ^^^7 to 1842, had been as 
sod Ribbon- Susceptible of practical abolition as 
^■■n. those connected with ' the working 

of the new Poor-Law Act. But this was very 
far indeed from being the case ; and out of the 
sufferings of that calamitous period arose three 
sets of evils, as widespread in their operation as 
they were ruinous in their effects, and under 
some of which the empire has ever since that 
period, with few intermissions, continually la- 
bored. These were Trades-Unions, Strikes, and 
Chartism in Great Britain, and Ribbonism in 
Ireland ; maladies to the last degree in them- 
selves calamitous, but still more serious as indi- 
cating a diseased and suffering state of the so- 
cial body in which they arise. 

ComUnations are the natural resource of the 
^] weak against the strong, of the poor 
Origin &r against the rich, the oppressed against 
traites- the oppressors. As such they have 
uniona. i,^^ known in all countries ana in all 
ages, and have often rendered important, some- 
times beneficial, services to society. Their nat- 
nral tendency, however, and in fact the condi- 
tion of their existence, is the bringing the 
great body of the combined persons under the 
guidance, which soon becomes the imperious 
disposition, of a few ambitious leaders, who are 
generally as eminent from their talent as they 
are unscrupulous in their measures. Combina- 
tions among workmen, to prevent a reduction or 
effect a rise of their wages, had been known from 
a veiT early period in Great Britain, and many 
penal laws had been passed both in England and 
Scotland for their sappression ; but it was not 
till the Act of 1819 had induced a general fidl 
of prices, and consequently of wages, that ihey 
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assumed a genenl and alarming character. In 
1822 and 1823, however, in consequence of the 
rapid fall of wages, they became general in botk 
parts of the island, and were organized in aa 
occult and skillfal manner on the model of the 
" secret societies," then so prevalent in France 
and Italy ; and by the instigation of their lead- 
ers a great number of frightful crimes were com- 
mitted, chiefly against workmen who ventured 
to work at lower wages than the chiefs of the 
combination had fixed on, — such as assassina- 
tion, fire-raising, throwing vitriol on the face, 
or the like, which filled society with consterna- 
tion, and of which the better classes of the work- 
men themselves came, in their better moments, 
to be ashamed.* 

It was at first hoped that the repeal of the 
Combination Laws, by legalizing 5^. 
strikes to raise or prevent the faU Increase of 
of wages, would put an end to these "SJ"* |^ 
atrocious crimes at which humanity '*** ^ '**^* 
shudders; and there is reason to hope, from 
the experience of the last which have occurred 
in Great Britain, that these expectations will 
be realized. But in 1887 and 1838 this was 
ve^ far from being the case. On the contrary, 
strikes at that penod, without having lost any 
thiug of their violent and criminal Character, 
had become more formidable, from the increased 
ikumber engaged in them, and the acknowledged 
legality of their association. Conviction for 
crimes perpetrated for the purposes of the strike 
was always difficult, often impossible, even when 
numbers were witnesses of the crime, because 
they were perpetrated with the utmost precau- 
tions aoainst discovery ; and being in general 
directed against fellow-workmen, the intimi- 
dation with which they were accompanied was 
such, that even the rfifferers under tne violence 
could seldom be prevailed on to come forward 
as witnesses ; and if they did, they endeavored 
to escape future danger by declaring they could 
not identify the suilty parties. Add to this, 
that from the total want of police at that period 
in any place but the laige towns, it was alike 
impossible in rural districts to sive protection 
to the new hands, or obtain evidence against 
the perpetrators of violence when committed on 
their defenseless victims. Thus nine-tenths of 
combination crimes were committed with im- 
punity : and such was the terror generally in- 
spired by the extent of the associations, the 
number of the crimes they perpetrated, and the 
secrecy with which they were committed, that 
prosecutions were rarely attempted ; and if be- 
gun, still more rarely successfm : and even the 
public press, from motives of terror, ^ p.__o--i 
ceased, except in very fiagrant cases, kSwlSie. 
to record their excesses.^ 

At length matters were bron|^t to a crisis by 
the conduct of the Cotton-Spinners' 
Association in the west of Scotland oreJt cot- 
in 1837. A very serious strike had ton-apln- 
taken ^lace of the calico-printers in "•"Ij?***, 
that part of the country in 1884, at- }i JiJi.'^. 
tended with the usual amount of 
violence and intimidation; but though some 
persons h^ been brought to trial for these of- 



* Between 183S and 1825, great munbera of eomUnation 
crimes, audi as morder, flre-raiainf, throwlDg vitriol in 
the Atoe or eyea, and Che like, Ibnned tba anbjeot of trisi, 
and in maay oases of convletloB, In Glasgow. 
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fensea, it was foud impossible to oonTict them 
of more than the minor offenses, and they es- 
caped with imprisonment only. Enconraged bj 
this practical imponity, the great Cotton-Spin- 
ners' Association in (jlasgow struck, to prevent 
a redactid^ of wages, in consequence of the com- 
mercial embarranments arising fix>m the crash 
in the United States in April, 1837. Snch was 
the extent of this association, which had its 
ramifications all over Scotland and the north 
of England, that daring the last sixteen years 
£200,000 had passed through its hands. When 
it struck in spring, 1887, the whole works of that 
description in Scotland were stopped, and above 
fifty thousand persons, including the families of 
tiie workers, were deprived of the means of sub- 
sistence. As the masters stood out firmly, the 
strike continued long, and at length the work- 
men and their famiUes were reduced to the last 
degree of destitution and suffering. In this stage 
of the disease the usual aggravated symptoms 
i^peared. Intimidation became general ; men- 
acing crowds paraded through the streets, and 
thronged round the gates of the manufactories 
where the new hands required to enter ; and at 
length, after numerous acts of violence, and 
throwing fire-balls into several of the manufac- 
tories, which were happily extinguished before 
they ignited the buildings, a working man, one 
of the new hands, was shot in the back, and 
killed by one of Uie assassins in the employ- 
ment of the association, in open day, in one of 
the public streets of Glasgow. Informed of this 
outrage, and having obtained information as to 
the numbers and place of meeting of the com- 
mittee, the sheriff of Lanarkshire proceeded 
with a body of twenty policemen, two nights 
after, and arrested the whole, sixteen in num- 
ber, in a garret, to which «:ce8S was obtained by 
a trap-ladder, in Gallowgate of that city. Thu 
Au. 8. ^^ ^° ^ Saturday night, August 3. On 
' the Monday following the strike was at 
an end, and all the mills in Glasgow were go- 

1 Cotton ^^ ' ^ ^A'^^/ <^^ these calamitous 
SplQQers' associations the result of terror in- 
itial, 1838, spired in the enslaved multitude by 
H-r-. aftw d^^ng «.d nnscrupulou. ^^. 

Five of the persons apprehended were after- 
5^^ ward indictea for illegal conspiracy 
Indietment and murder, and the evidence brought 
oftheCom- out at the trial unfolded in* the clear- 
eoDiSrMy ^^ manner the thorough organiza- 
and mnrdAT. tion, deep designs, and extreme dan- 
Jan. 17, ger of these trades-unions. It ap- 
1^38. peared, from the testimony of some of 

their own number, that when a strike had last- 
ed a considerable time without producing the 
desired result of forcing the employers into sub- 
mission, the workmen of the different factories 
engaged in it were summoned by the committee 
of the association to send delegates to a place 
of meeting to appoint a ^* secret select commiuee,** 
Two were summoned from each factory, And at 
Glasgow at that period there were thirty-seven 
such establishments. The meaning and purpose 
of snch a oonunittee was perfect^ understood 
by the whole association. It was to organize 
intimidation and violence, and, if necessary, as- 
sault, fire-raising, and murder. When the del- 
egates assembled in the appointed place, each 
was directed to write on a slip of paper the per- 



sons whom he voted for to fonn ihe '* secret se- 
lect, ** which consisted in aeneral of five persona, 
and give it folded up to the secretary. Having 
got the votes, the secretary .immediately dis- 
solved the meeting without announcing who had 
the majority, and thus the names were known 
only to hiinself. In the evening he called on 
the persons who had the majority of votes, and 
informed them in private that they had been 
elected. When the '* secret select" was thns 
appointed, it commenced its operations, but with 
the utmost precautions ag^nst detection. Its 
meetings were held sometimes in one place, 
sometimes in another, but always in secrecj, 
and none of its proceedings were committed to 
writing. When it was deemed expedient, for 
the purposes of the association, that an assaolt 
or a murder should be committed, an anonymoos 
letter was sent to the person selected out of No. 
61, the name appropriated to the loose, daring 
characters who were ready to undertake any 
service, however desperate, for the sake fif gain. 
He came accordingly to the appointed place, and 
was ushered into a dark room. He was there 
told by one of the members what he was to do, 
or who was to be assaulted or murdered, or in 
whose eyes vitriol was to be thrown, and when 
and where the crime was to be perpeunted. 
Upon his agreeing to undertake it, he was de- 
sired to put out his hands and Uxke whatever be 
could reach, which was a sum of money. Thus 
all concerned could safely swear that nothing 
was given on the occasion. The committee 
charged itself with procuring the assassin the 
means of immediate emigration, which proni- 
ise was in general faithfully performed. This 
done, he departed, and at the appointed time 
lay in wait for his victim. Thus was the crime 
planned, and the execution of it chosen— no ooe 
knew how, or by whom ; and without the com- 
mittee or their agent ever once seeing each oth- 
er, the most effectual means were ti^en to se- 
cure die perpetration of the crime. The names 
of the secret select committee were known only 
to each oUier and the secretary of the associa- 
tion, with whom, from the consciousness of in- 
iquity, they were deemed safe ; and the man- 
dates of this mysterious junto were i coiton Spin- 
obeyed by tens of thousands with nere' Triali 
an unanimity, and their measures ^j^ons 
looked forward to with an anxiety, commiitev 
unknown to the subjects of the most Report, Joiy, 
despotic sultan in the East.** '838, 128, 164. 

-. ■ . - - r III ---m — ^ ■ ■ — — ^^^■^■^—^■^ 

* " Ev«i7 morning we aaksd eaek oiber wby ooitiiQf 
WM done laat night. What did you mean by nochiDg be- 
ing done t — Why wtu no one murdered by the conantttt. 
— >MQrdoch*s E!videnoe (a eotton-epinnor) ; Swiktob's 
Rtport ^ Cotton-Sfmnere' Trials p. 80. 

** I remember the shooting of John Graham. I wss t 
member of the aeleet committee. Kean was the peraoo 
who flred the shoe, fie was convicted, whippel u» 
banished. Orr made a claim on the eommitte«, on iba 
graond that be had been hired for £S0, with Kean aod 
Laflerty, to shoot Graham. He prodnoed a wiuess wbo 
proved the hiring, and the Committee awarded the awn. 
—Murdoch's Evidence^ tMd., p. 67. 

" June 15, 1837.— Moved at the general meeting by WiU- 
iam Johnaton, and unaninumelif carried, that ibe nuaa 
of every nob (new hand) at present working, and the dii- 
trict he last woited in, shoold be enrolled in a book, m 
at the end of the strike, unless a change takes place, miy 
be printed ; but, at aU events, the names of all who re- 
mained nobs at the end of the strike ahaU be prini- 
ed, and sent to all the apinning districts in Scotland, 
England and Ireland ; and that they remain >i?W<r 
CMT, anil a peraecuhng committee be eppoaiea » 
peretcvte them, to the itf^ermoxt^-^MlaniM of Couod* 
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The stops adopted by the amociatioii when 
S5, these committee-men were brought 
ThB trial and to trial, were singularly illnstratiTe 
its nmilta. ^f ^^ immense extent of the com- 
bination, and the resolution of its members to 
attain their unlawful ends by the most fli^rrant 
attempts to obstruct the course of justice. First, 
a printed placard was widely posted in eveiy 
manufacturing town of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, on the same day, denouncing the conduct 
of the Sheriff of Lanarioshire in apprehending 
the committee as tyrannical in the highest de- 
gree, and calling on all the combined trades to 
co-operate in defeating the measure. Next, 
that magistrate was assailed with anonymous 
lettets three or four times a week, from the time 
of the apprehension till the trial came on, five 
months alter, from all parts of Great Britain 
and Ireland, threatening him with instant death 
if the accused persons were not immediately 
liberated. The Crown witnesses, eleven in num- 
ber, were so threatened that on their own peti- 
tion they were committed to jail till the trial, 
and then sent out of the country at the public 
expense. At the trial, which lasted six days, 
the utmost efi^orts to disturb the course of jus- 
tice were made. Five-and-twenty jurors were 
challenged by the prisoners, not one by the 
Crown. A crowd of two or tlu^e thousand 
unionists surrounded the court every evenins 
when the trial was adjourned, which at length 
increased to such a degree that five thousand 
persons were assembled, and military assistance 
had to be sent for. Under these circumstances 
it was hardly to be expected that a verdict ac- 
cording to evidence could be obtained. The 
jury found the prisoners guilty of conspiracy, 
and they were sentenced to transportation — but 
the murder not proven : a result which excit- 

Spinnon* Aaaocta t i o n ; Swuttom's Report qf the Tri- 

TIm oath taken by tha cotton-apinDera wbo were fblly 
initiated waa In these tenna: *M, A. B., do voluntarily 
•wear, in the awAii preaenceof Almighty God, and belbre 
these witneaaea, that I will exeeote with zeal and alaeri. 
ty, as far aa in roe Ilea, every task and ii^unetion which 
Che inajoiity of my brethren shall impeae qpon me in ftir- 
tterance of our oommon weUhre— -oa tiu ckattisemeni qf 
MoAs, the asaoMnnation o^ omrutart or twratmical mat- 
ters^ or the demoUtwn <ff akopt that akau be deemed m- 
eorn^U ; and alao, that I will cheerAilly contrtbate to 
ibe aupport of aneh of my brethren aa ahall loae their 
vrork. in conaeqnence of their exertiona against tyranny, 
or renounce it m reaiatance to a reduction of wagea ; ana 
1 do farther awear that 1 will never divulge the above ob- 
ligation, onleaa 1 ahall have been duly authorised and ap- 
pointed to administer the aame to peraona becoming mem- 
bers of our fnumity.^— Evidence CombauUiona CommU- 
Ut^ June 0, 18S5. 

In regard to the trial. Sir Edward Sngden. now Lord 
St. Leonarda, aaid, on February 13, 1638 : '* No case had 
ever been investigated with more attention ; no advantage 
had been taken against the prisoners in any particular ; 
while the atrocity of the proeeedlnga waa greater than that 
of which any aingle man could be guilty. A more atro> 
cioua ease he could not conceive, and it ahowed more 
ckarly that there waa no crime to which combination 
riaing into conapiraey would not lead.'*~Par2. Deb.^ Feb- 
mary 13, 1838. 

The svscem of hiring aasaaalns to work out the pnr- 
poaes of a atnke la not peculiar to Glasgow ; it is well 
known also in Manchester and Dublin. ** Money," aays 
Sir Charlea Shaw, ** ia often voted in Manchester to con- 
vey membera who have committed legal ofibnaea out of 
the country, In obedience to the commanda of the ruling 
committee. The following are aome of the entriea: 'Tbat 
iri3 Aa. be allowed to for passage-money to Ameri- 
ca after having murdered .* ' That £10 be given to 

for outfit and paaaage-money to America after the 

murder of .* "— Sia Charlb8 Shaw's RqUaa to 

Loan AsHLST's Quaiea, 1834, pvlT. 



ed general dissatisfaction, as the evidence was 
thought to have warranted a general verdict of 
guilty. This was, two years after, followed by 
their being all liberated from con- 
finement by Lord Normanby, then prtT'i'a'^a • 
Home Secretary, in pursuance of swinton'a * 
his wholesale system of pardon- Trial, 372 ; 

ing criminals, set on foot in Ire- t^?^ 
laid.* knbwledge. 

It was no^ evident^ however, that this resnlt 
was on the whole of a beneficiid kind, ^ 
and that the moral impression pro- Beneficial 
duced by the proceeding was enhanced muits of 
by its having not been followed by the **■ **^' 
consequences which were generally anticipated. 
The system was slaughtered by the evidence ad- 
duced at the trial, and that is sometimes mudi 
better than executing the criminals on the scaf- 
fold. Men saw that the trades-unionists used 
daggers, though they suffered none. Hie moral 
efi&:t produced by this memorable trial was im- 
mense — ^greater, perhaps, than that of any other 
within the memory of man; and it was only 
increased by the generally felt inadequacy of 
the punishment. There were no moving scenes 
on the scaffold to lessen the abhorrence at proud 
turpitude. It' led immediately to a committee 
on the Combination Laws in Parliament, which 
took a great deal of important evidence on the 
subject, and ended by recommending nothing ; 
the usual result when a great social evil not 
immediately affecting the interests of any party 
is under consideration. But the effect of Uie 
disclosures made, at the trial, in rousing public 
indignation against the organized atrocities of 
these trades-unions, has been great and lasting. 
Strikes, indeed, have continued, and been at-; 
tended by open violence and intimidation, but 
no secret system of organized assassination has 
been again attempted. There have been no 
more *^ secret select" committees; on the con- 
trary, though the leaders of strikes often forget 
to obey their own precepts, they always now 
set out with deprecating any violation of the 
law. In the cotton-spinners' trade, this strike 
led to the general adoption of the self-acting 
mules, which, by superseding almost entirely 
the need of the male operative, has ended these 
strikes in that particular branch of manufacture 
altogether. 

They have continued, however, in other trades, 
particularly those of colliers and 
iron-miners; and there is no sub- vast^ipoit- 
ject that, ftooL its magnitude and anceofthe 
distressing consequences, more loud- subject, and 
ly calls for the intervention of Govi '^igSJ™ 
emment. Worse even than plague, 
pestilence, or famine, combinations amongwork- 
men are the greatest social evil whic^ in a 
manufacturing or mining community, affiicts 
soeietv. These, bad as they often are, affect 
only the bodies of men ; but strikes affect their 
minds. They utterly confound the ideas of 
right 'and wrong among immense numbers of 
the people, by arraying them in hostile bands 
against their fellow-men, induce a ** helium 
plusquam civile** in the heart of peaceful socie- 
ty, and in their later stages lead them anxious- 
ly to expect the perpetration of the most atro- 
cious crimes for the attainment of what they 
consider their legitimate rights. They subject 
tens, sometimes hundreds of thousandls of per- 
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goofl, innocent of mj ofiense, and anxioos only 
to earn a snbsigtence by honest indnsdy for 
thenuelrefl and their families, to months of 
oompulsoTj idleness and real destitution. They 
deprive them, often for long periods, of occapa- 
tion, as fatal to their minds as the loss of wages 
is to their bodies. They band them together 
in the beginning by the strong attraction of 
common hope, in the end by the hellish bond 
of committed wickedness. They subject the 
immense minority of quiet inoffenslTe persons 
to the mannical mle of a small minority of vio- 
lent and ambitions men, who form a secret pow- 
er, wielding an anthority greater than even the 
trinmyirate of Angostos, or the Ck>mmittee of 
Public Salvation of Robespierre. ' Their evils 
do not terminate with the closing of the strife, 
and the resumption of labor by the combined 
workmen ; they leave a long catalogue of ills 
behind them, and for years after the energies 
of the workmen are depressed by the debt which 
they can not discharge, idle habits which they 
can not conquer, and crimes into which they 
have been involuntarily led.* 
Great as these evils are, and universally as 
^ they are felt in all the mannfactur- 

Canaesortlie ^^S '^^ mining distlicts, after the 
little attention occurrence of every monetary cri- 
ffMSat^*"* sis, and consequent depression of 
^* wages, there are no causes of ruin 
in society which excite so little permanent in- 
terest, or are so unlikely to be removed, either 
by the enactments of the Legislature, or the un- 
aided efforts of private individuals. Hie reason 
is, that the evils do not affect the peeuHar in- 
terests of any influential body in ^e State, and 
that their removal requires moneys from which 
all shrink. Grovemment, in general, gives it- 
self veiy little concern with such social con- 
tests, because they are not directed against it- 
self, and do not, immediately at least, threaten 
the exchequer. They content themselves, there- 
fore, with styling them '* local disorders," the 
cognizance of which properly belongs to the 
magistrates on the spot, who ai^e in general to- 
tally unprovided with any civil force adequate 
to arrest the evil. "No religious party gives it- 
self any concern about them, because they do 
not involve any difference of creed, and spring 
only from divisions in regard to temponJ inter- 
ests. The landed proprietors carefully esdiew 
any discussion on the subject, for they have an 



instinctive conviction that it will terminate in 
the pronouncing that odioqs word '' assessment.** 
The woridn^ classes ding to them as their pfd- 
ladium, their Mofftia Ckarta^ and regard them 
as the only means within their power of mak- 
ing wages rise in proportion to the profits of 
trade and the requirements of their families. 
Even the mastera employing the combined work- 
men are far from being always averse to strikes ; 
on the contraiy, they sometimes secretly en- 
courage, generaily lai^ly profit by them. The 
cessation of production in any bnmch of trade, 
of course msikes the value of the stock on hand 
more valuable, and it is often no small comfort 
to them, when a monetary crisis has occurred, 
and prices are generally falling, to see the value 
of their own article continuaUy rising, while at 
the same time they are relieved from the dis- 

Jeeable necessity, during a period of disaster, 
paying their workmen wages.* Thus all 
classes, from different motives, concur either in 
secretly encouraging or regarding with supreme 
indifference these disastrous combinations ; and 
the moment one of them is over, all concerned 
hasten to banish them from their thoughts, until, 
like the cholera, the disease retarns, afler a 
stated period, to renew its deva^tibna in a so- 
ciety totally unprepared to combat them. 

What tends greiatly to increase this strange 
indifference to the greatest social ^ 

eril which afflicts society, is the Reaaonwh^ 
opinion generally entertained that MrikMsreor 
strikes are ahoaye uniertunate to *° ^°f °* 
the workmen, and therefore that "**""•-**• 
their good sense or experience will lead to their 
discontinuance. There never was a greater 
mistake. In the great majority of instances 
strikes are euccessful; and it is the knowledge 
of this fact which renders them of such frequent 
recurrence. It is true, the world in general 
hears nothing except of those whidi are unfor- 
tunate, because it is for the interest of no one 
to publish those which are successful, and being 
over, they are as soon forgotten. But they are 
not forgotten by the workmen, who are encour- 
aged by their frequent successes to try their 
strength with their masters, in circumstances 

* Daring the great coUie^' and iron-miners' atrike in 
1856, in Scotland, one coalmaster cleared jC20,000 by a 
maaa of dross, which, before it began, wae abmlntely nn- 
aalable, and another £25,000. And the price of coala, 
which during its continuance was 85«. a ton, was only 
IS«. Orf. at Ita commenoenient. 



* The following Table, compiled by the Sheriff of LanariLshire ftom official ■ouroe8,waa laid before the Commons' 
Combination Committee in 1838, and exhibits a melancholy picture of the diaaetroaa consequences of the mutationa 
of the currency, and consequent combination and strikes In Glasgow, the great manuAeturing emporium of the west 
of Scotland, for sixteen years before 1838 : 



Ymis. 


PopoUliML 


S«rioM Crimw 
trMbyJuy. 


F«T«rPatl«otila 
Royal InfinBwy. 


wkol* Cllj. 


Rate oflfortallty. 


RaUflfOioMto 
Pepalatte. 


18» 


151,440 


98. 


999 


3,690 


1 to 4100 


1 to 1540 


18S3 


156,170 


114 


969 


4,647 


1 to 38-75 


1 to 1366 


18S4 


101,190 


118 


693 


4,670 


1 to 34*50 


1 to 1361 


•18S5 


166,380 


160 


897 


4,898 


1 to 38-94 


1IO103T 


18S0 


171,600 


188 


926 


4,588 


1 to 37*89 


Ito 909 


1897 


177,380 


170 


1084 


5,136 


1 to 34*51 


1 to 1041 


1838 


183,150 


919 


1511 


5,943 


1 to 80-83 


1 to 873 


1889 


189,970 


939 


865 


5,453 


1 to 34-71 


Ito 790 


1830 


195,650 


971 


799 


5,785 


. 1 to 37-73 


Ito 719 


1831 


5!»**! 


938 


1657 


6,547 


1 to 30*91 


Ito 848 


1833 


309,380 


979 


1589 


10,9781 


1 to 90-35 


Ito 768 


1883 


916,450 


^ 


1988 


6,633 


1 to 32-63 


Ito 633 


1834 


^'SS 


9003 


6,798 


lto88'98 


Ito 833 


1836 


3»1,800 


348 


1359 


7,849 


1 to 99-53 


Ito 633 


1636 


^!K 


399 


3135 


9,143 


1 to 96*87 


1 to 741 


1837 


953,000 


399 


3860 


10,888 


lto24^ 


Ito 645 


1838 


361,000 


466 


4071 


11,491 


1 to 9501 


Ito 590 



^^ammont^ ComMnmHotu Report^ 1838, p. 578. 
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entirely different, when ihey aie sore to be de- 1 
feated. The reaaon is, that thej are snccessfal 
when it is for the interest of the master to re- 
tain the men in his service, and unsuccessfol 
when it is for his interest to get anit of them. 
'With a rising market for the produce of their 
labor, no master will allow his workmen to re- 
main idle as long as anj profit remains to him- 
self from their Ubor. With a falling one, he 
is too happy of a pretext to get quit of paying 
them their waces, for the produce of which ex- 
isting prices will not yield a profit. Thus strikes 
are constantly successful when they take place 
with a rising market, and as uniformly unsuc- 
cessful when they are Tentured upon with a fall- 
ing; and it is because the workmen can not be 
brought to see the difference of these situations 
that they occur so often, and, under circum- 
stances evidently hopeless, are adhered to with 
such pertinacity. For the same reason, they 
may be expected to occur most frequently in a 
community in which, from the alternate expan- 
sions and contractions of the currency, prices 
frequently, and for a long period together, rise 
and fall, and are in truth the sad bequest of that 
system of monetaiy policy to the laboring class- 
es of the community. 
There is a very curious regulation general in 
00. iAll combinations among colliers and 
InMitutioa iron-miners, singularly characteristic 
oftheDarf. ©f th© leveling tendency of demo- 
cratic institutions where they are fully devel- 
oped. This is the JDcwff^ as it is technically 
called, or quantity of minerals which, and no 
aiortf, each working man is allowed to put out. 
It is fixed at a very moderate amount — equal 
only to what intHfferent workmen can accom- 
plish in eight or ten hours* labor. The stron- 
gest and most active are not permitted to do 
more, and hence the best workmen are forcibly 
retained at the level of the inferior ones. Capa- 
ble of earning 7s. 6d. a day, they are constrained 
by the majority to limit themselves to is, or 6«., 
as the general rate of wages may be. If a reg- 
ulation of this tyrannical nature were to be pro- 
posed by the masters, they would make the em- 
pire ring with it from side to side : but being 
established by themselves, it is submitted to 
without an open, though many a secret mur- 
mur ; and as the majority of all bodies of men 
are indolent or inefficient, it is generally estab- 
lished and quietly acquiesced in. It is an in- 
stance of the tyranny of the democracy of «n- 
skiOed over the aristocracy of skilled labor; and 
is the result of the same feeling which causes 
intellectual superiority, when not entirely sub- 
servient to the popular will, to be so generally the 
object of jealousy in democratic communities. 
Tliere is one way, and one only, of preventing 
ei. the terrible evils of these combina^ 
Wlttt is tions, and that is, to be prepared for 
tbAMcuM ^^°^' '^^^ whole reliance of their 
tognanl leaders is on intimidation and vio- 
■galnst UbB lence, which, always disavowed in the 
evil. outset, is always practiced in the end. 

Make no attempt to coerce or prevent such 
strikes by legal measures^ Allow them full lib- 
er^ of action so far as they themselves are con- 
cerned, but secure to others, who are not inclined 
to go into their measures, the same lights which 
they assert for their own body. Nothing can 
effect this bat a strong undprwiousfy utabUshtd 



civil force. No great or expensive establishment 
is required for this purpose ; but one is absolute- 
ly required of a certain magnitude, and constant- 
ly ready for action. Military, admirable as a 
reserve, are not alone sufficient ; it is a powerful 
dvil force, capable of being directed at will by 
Government to the menaced district, which is 
required. Fifteen hundred or two thousand 
men, regularly drilled, and ready to be called 
out like firemen when the occasion requires, 
would be ample for this purpose ; for, suddenly 
directed to the endangered district, they would, 
if supported by one or two regiments, amply 
suffice to prevent intimidation, and thereby cut 
short the strike which relies on such meUiods 
of gaining its points. The expense would not 
exceed £75,000 or £100,000 a yeai>— not a fifth 
part of that which every one of these disastrous 
struggles costs the community, independent al- 
together of the widespread suffering and fearful 
demoralization which they invariably occasion.* 
• Combinations among workmen, how great so- 
ever a social evil, do not necessari- ^ 
ly lead to disaffection toward the Ri«eofC1iart- 
Government ; on the contrary, they ism from the 
often coexist with the strongest gUJl*?""^ 
feelings of loyalty toward the sov- 
ereign. Being directed against the employers, 
not the constituted authorities, they may so on 
for some time without being merged in political 
discontent. But the transition is eai^ from the 
one to the other, the more especially as they 
both spring from the same cause, vis., the ex- 
perience of suffering or disappointment, owing 
to change of prices, among the working classes. 
The machinery got up, and often so successfully 
worked, to effect a nse or prevent a reduction 
of wages, can by an easy transfer be directed 
against the Government; there can be a "secret 
select" to get quit of a sovereign, as well as to 
murder an obnoxious master or terrify a refract- 
ory fellow-workman. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the same long-continued suffering 
which produced such formidable trades-unions 
in 1887 and 1888, should have led also to a se- 
rious political combination. Hence the rise of 
Cbabtism, which, in these melancholy years, 
spread Its roots widely among the manufactur- 
ing and mining districts, and came at length to 
embrace nearly the whole working classes in 
these employments in every part of the countiy. 

* At tbe moment in whtcli these lines are written (fiStli 
May, 1650), a strike of coUlere and Iron-minera in Lanark- 
shire, and the two adjoining eonnties of Linlithgow and 
Ayr, embraeins 85,000. workmen, has continoMl above 
three months, sept 120,000 persons, incladinK fhmill^ 
during all that time, in a state of penary and idleness, aiMl 
eost Scotland at least £700,000 ! The strike of colliers in 
1837, in Lanarkshire, cost the nation £400,000 ; that oC 
the cotton-spinners, which led to the proceedings men- 
tioned in the text, £330,000 in the same year ! The strike 
of colliers in the same oovnty, in 184S, lasted fonr months, 
and eost the nation at least £500,000 ; that of the same 
body, in 1848, nearly as much i sad on the last occa- 
sion, the men struck because oijkred only 4«. a day, and 
came in, after 7 months' tdlaness, at S«. M. The great 
strike at Preston, In 1654, lasted 37 weeks, involved 15,000 
persons in miseiy, sad •oeasioned an enormous loss. Noi 
one, not oraetically scqnallited with these matters, caa 
conceive tne misery andTdemorallzation these long periods 
of idleness prodnoe ; the sad bequest of a enrreney depend- 
ent on the veteatioD of gold, which, in the nature of things, 
can not be always retaineiL Whenever the Anthor seeai 
a serious drain of gold setting in on the Bank of En^aad, 
he sntlelpstes, at no distuit period, a protracted strike ; 
and ho has never, during thirty years, beea wrong la hia 
predictions on that mauei 
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SuffBring was so genenl^t may be said vni- 
renal — from the low rate of wages, the rigorous 
execation of the new poor-law, and the nnmer- 
ons insolvencies among the employers, that the 
working classes were driven well-nigh to des- 
peration, and led to lend a willing ear to those 
artfnl domagogaes who represent^ it as entire- 
ly owing to the weight of taxes and the profli- 
gate expenditure of Government, and that the 
only remedy for it was to be found in the gen- 
eral emancipation of industry and reduction of 
burdens, by vesting the entire direction of affairs 
in the hands of the people. They did not pro- 
pose to dethrone the sovereign, or openly estab- 
lish a commonwealth: it was ^^a throne sur- 
rounded by republican institutions" which was 
the object of their desire. Their demands were 
reduced to six, styled the '' Six Points of the 
Charter,'* which became the watchword of the 
discontented in every part of the empire, and 
never ceased to agitate the countiy with more 
or less violence, till the hostility of the middle 
classes to those changes was cleariy evinced 
during the general convulsion of 1848, and the 
cause of soiFering and consequent discontent 
was removed by the huge banks of issue opened 
by Providence in California and Australia. 
These Six Points, which became so well known 
in English history, were— Ist, Uni- 
Six point. or ^•«»1 Suffrage; 2d, Vote by Bal- 
the Cbaiter, lot ; 8d, Paid Representatives in 
Bod eaoMs of Parliament ; 4th, Equal Electoral 
their popular- Districts ; 5th, The Abolition o'f a 
Property Qualification; 6th, An- 
nual Parliaments. These principles were not 
new in social history ; they were nothing but a 
brief summaiy of those which had desolated 
Prance and Spain, and from the first dawn of 
cirilization had been more or less contended for 
wherever freedom had spread its roots. But the 
universal sufitering of tne working classes ren- 
dered their reception much more easy and gen- 
eral at this time than they had ever before been 
in English history. Sufi^ering led to its natural 
result, general discontent. So general did this 
discontent become, that an organization of Chart- 
ists took place over the whole manufacturing 
cities of the empire, for the purpose of electing 
deputies, who were to represent the whole body 
in a national convention, which was to sit in 
London, and which would soon, it was hoped, 
come to supersede the legitimate Parliament. 
An enormous petition, professing to be signed 
by 1,200,000 Chartists, and certainly bearing 
that number of names, was presented to the 
House of Commons by Mr. Attwood, on 14th 
June, 1839. But from the proof obtained, ten 
years afterward, of the way in which petitions 
of that description were got up, and 
fiilse signatures appended to them, 
to be hereafter detailed, it may be 
doubted whether the real signatures 
ever amounted to half the number.^ 
Although the ChartisU professed, and really 
^ desired, great political as well as so- 
Reslob- ^^^ changes, vet the former were 
Jeeta of the considered by them only a step to the 
2J|^*^ latter. The movement was essential- 
^* ly social, and it was directed rather 
against the capitalists than the Grovemment. 
As such it merits very particular attention, for 
it was the first indication which appeared in this 



^ Spectitor, 
1839, M7 ; 

1639 ; Mart. 
U. 304, 411. 



country of the SociAun aoitatioit which, ten 
years after, overturned the Government of Lonia 
Philippe, and worked such important effects on 
the monarchy of France. The object of the 
Chartists was, at bottom, to obtain a new distri- 
bution of the profits of manufacturing or mining 
industry. The movement did not extend to the 
agricultural districts, and the rural popolatioii 
remained from fiivt to last almost entire stran- 
gers to it. Their real hostility was against the 
capitalist, whom they regarded as a middleman, 
interposed between them and the purchasers of 
the produce of their industry, and who succeed- 
ed in realizing enormous profits at their expense. 
The profits of stock they regarded as an unjust 
and improper deduction from the remuneration 
of industry, which should extend to the whole 
price of its produce, under deduction of the cost 
of the raw material. On these priitciples they 
kept studiously aloof from the movement which, 
from the excessively high price of provisions, 
had begun against the Cknn Laws, holding that 
any reduction in the price of the necessaries of 
life would turn to the profit of the i^Qn/Rec. 
masters, by occasioning a proportion- 1839, 304, ' 
al or even greater fall in the wages 905 ; Man. 
of hibor.» ^ *"• 

The Chartist agitation first became formida- 
ble in the latter montlu of 1838, ^^ 
when the high price of provisions. Rise and pro- 
coupled with the low wages of la- gnanodba 
bor, had rendered suffering of the se- £?^^^ 
verest kind almost nniveival among 
the manufacturing classes, and the strict execu- 
tion of the new poor-law put the relief afforded 
from the public funds under restrictions to which 
they were not willing to submit. So extensive 
did the agitation then become, that Government 
held Mr. Stephens, one of their leaders, to bail 
on a charge of sedition ; but this step, instead 
of checking the movement, only rendered it 
more violent and widespread. Meetings were 
held at the principal manufiscturing towns, at 
which language the most violent was indulged 
in by the orators, among whom Messrs. Oastler 
and Feargus 0*(3onnor stood forth as conspicu- 
ous. Mr. Attwood, on tiie 15th July, moved 
that the petition should be referred to a select 
committee, but the motion Was negatived by a 
majority of 281 to 189. The agitation only be- 
came the greater on this event ; for the orators 
had now the just and popular topic to dwell 
upon, that the Legislature had refused even to 
take their grievances into consideration. At a 
great meeting held on Eersal Moor, near Man- 
chester, 200,000 persons are said to have been 
assembled ; and although the nam- ^ 
hers were, doubtless, very much exag- jj^J's^T' 
gerated, yet there was certainly such Ann. Rtf . 
an array as had not been seen in that 1839, 306; 
vicinity since the famous Peterloo as- JJS^^/j 
semblage in 1817, already recounted.* ' 

However much the leaders of a movement of 
this description may wish to keep 
it free from popular violence, and ctaai^trioc 
thereby shun the risk of alienating in the BuU- 
the shopkeepers and middle classes, rin^, Bir- 
it has never been found pcacticable jj^"^^' 
to continue for any length of time in 
this rational and measured course. Sooner or 
later tiie aroused passions of the multitude im- 
pel them into deeds of violence, and the cause 
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itself ia bionght into general discredit from the 
atrocities to which it has been found to lead. 
^liiB truth — of which examples are perpetually 
recurring and forgotten — ^was strikingly exem- 
* pUfied on the present occasion. The Chartist 
rioting of 1839 was of the most alarm- 
Apni 15. .^g description. In April there was a 
serious riot in Devizes, in consequence of an in- 
trusion of a thousand Chartists, armed with blud- 
geons, into the market-place of that town, to hold 
a pnUic meeting. This was followed by a still 
more violent outbreak in Birmingham on 
J^y *' the 4th, and again in the middle of July. 
A crowd had there assembled on a piece of open 
-^ ground, called Holloway Head, in ex- 
^ pectation of hearing Mr. Attwood ad- 
dress them ; but in this they ^ere disappointed, 
as he did not make his appearance. Several 
orators recommended them, upon this, to form 
in line, and parade the streets in an orderly 
manner. Instead of doing so, they broke into 
small parties, which ere long united in the Bull- 
ring, the chief open place of the city, from 
whence they proceeded down Moor Street, and 
made an attack on the police-office there. 
Tliough a body of police were in the inner yard 
of the building, yet as there was no magistrate at 
hand to head them, and they were forbidden to 
act without orders, thev did not move ; and the 
mob were permitted to oreak the whole windows 
of the building without resistance. Emboldened 
by this impunity, the crowd, now swelled to sev- 
eral thousand persons, proceeded back to the 
BuUring, where they commenced a violent at- 
tack upon houses and property of eveiy descrip* 
tion. No sort of weapon came amiss to the in- 
furiated multitude: "Furor arma ministrat.*' 
Broken flag-steves, heavy bludgeons, old scythes, 
paling-stobs, iron rails torn up, were instantly 

{>ut into requisition; and with these, amidst 
oud yells, thev commenced an attack upon the 
wealthiest and most respecteble houses in the 
Square. The whole furniture and effects they 
contained were carried into the centre of the 
Square, and there set fire to, in a huge pile, 
amidst the cries and bowlings of demons. Not 
content with this, they carried back the burning 
materials to the houses, to commence a general 
conflagration, and two were soon in flames. Be- 
sides Siose consumed by fire, twenty houses or 
shops were utterly gutted and destroyed in little 
more than an hour, when the Chartists were 
masters of the Square. At length a bodv of po- 
lice, followed by a party of three hundred of 
the SUfles, and a troop of the 4th Dragoons, un- 
der Colonel Chatterton, made their appearance, 
and were received with loud cheers by the re- 
spectable inhabitonts. The Chartists immedi- 
ately fled ; and several attempts to re- 
ISW^wrf' *Memble next day were defeated by 
Cl#oa.l09, the energetic conduct of Colonel 
119, ao7 ; Chatterton and the military, as well 

Sll'ilS ** ^^ ^^^ authorities, now fully 

' aroused to a sense of their danger.^ 

When this alarming outbreak came to be dis- 

ffj^ cussed in Parliament, the Duke of 

Pedsntkin Wellington said in the House of 

^ wJl"^* Lords, that ** he had seen as much 

SJittoHibJS! of war as most men; but he had 

and great never seen a town carried by as- 

nrarat eflfect of gault, subjected to such violence, as 

Um oQtbraak. Birmingham had been during an 



honr, by its own inhabitants." This statement, 
coming from the General who had seen what 
followed the assault of Badajos and St. Sebas- 
tian, made a veiy great impression; and the 
middle classes eveiy where saw the necessity of 
rallying round the magistrates and civic author- 
ities, if they would avoid the fate of the Bull- 
ring. Chartist assemblages, accordingly, held 
at Clerkenwell near London, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, Manchester, Stockport, and other places, 
were vigorously met by the now thoroughly 
alarmed authorities, and dispersed with more or 
less violence^ There is seldom any great diffi- 
culty in preserving the public peace when the 
magistrates are sure of being supported by the 
Government. It is timidity in high places which 
leads to audacity in low. So general was the 
impression produced by this outbreak, and the 
reaction i^^ainst Chartist violence by 
which it was followed, that the At- ]^\q^' 
tomey-General did not hesitate to ]8^;Aim. 
say publicly that ** Chartism was ex- Reg. 1839, 
tinct, and would never again be re- ?^i«^^* 
vived."^ ««3,4H. 

The event soon proved, however, that this ex« 
alted functionary was mistaken in his _ 
expectation, and that political mala- ^r. John 
dies, arising, like Chartism, out oflong- Fro«t and 
continued and widespread sufiering, are ^® ^J^' 
not to be extirpated by the mere failure ^^ 
of the external eruptions to which they have 
given rise. Among the many improper persons 
whom the zeal of their Liberal supporters had, 
in many places, forced upon the Government, 
one of the most improper was Mr. John Frost, a 
linen-draper at Newport, who had been made a 
justice of peace for the borough of Newport in 
entire ignorance of his real character. When 
the Chartist agitation began, in the autumn of 
1838, he had made a very violent and danger- 
ous speech in that town, for which he was im- 
mediately called to account, with great propri- 
ety, by Lord John Russell, as Home Secretary, 
and narrowly escaped being at once removed 
from the magistracy. This lenity afterward 
proved to have been entirely thrown away. So 
far from being induced to halt in his career by 
the indulgence shown to his first transgression, 
Frost seems to have only regarded it as a symp- 
tom of fear on the part of Government, which 
rendered it safe for him to advance in it. A 

Slan was laid in profound secrecy between Frost 
imself, Williams, who kept a beer-shop at Coal- 
brookdale, and Jones, a watehmaker m Ponty- 
pool. Each of these persons was to command a 
division of insurgents, who were to unite at Ris- 
ca, at dead of night on 8d November, and mardi 
into NewpcHi;, when the military were to be sur> 
rounded and made prisoners, the bridge over the 
Usk broken down, and rockets sent up from the 
adjoining bills to rouse the country. It was 
agreed with their confederates at Birmingham 
that the non-arrival of the mail within an honr 
and a half of its customary time should be con- 
sidered as a signal that the insurrection had suc- 
ceeded at Newport, which was to be immediate- 
ly followed by a general rising at Bir- , ^onReg. 
mingham and in all the northern conn- ]839, $147 
ties, and proclamation of the Charter sis ; Mart. 
as the law of the land.* **• **^- 

With whatever caution the secret of these ar- 
rangements had been preserved, it was impossi- 
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Ue th&t the requisite orders could be given to 
ten or twelve thousand men to as- 
Attack on s^mhle in hostile array, without some 
Newport, intelligence on the sulgect reaching 
AndiufaU- ihe magistrates of the district Those 
^^' of Newport did their duty on this oc- 

casion with a pmdence and courage which may 
serye as a model to civic authorities on all sim- 
ilar occasions. Thev did the one thing needful 
on such occasions— thev looked the danger bold- 
ly in the face, and made preparations i^ainst it 
htfort it came. The mayor, Mr. Phillips, widi 
the chief magistrates, took post in^the principal 
inn, called the Westgate Hotel ; and as soon as 
it was ascertained that the Chartists were march- 
ing on the town, an application was made to a 
body of military in the neighborhood, and thirty 
men under Lieutenant Grey were obtained, and 
posted in the hotel. Meanwhile Frost arrived at 
the point of junction, and finding that the other 
divisions had not yet arrived, he set out with 
his own, 5000 strong, partially armed with mus- 
kets, and arrived in Newport He then made 
straight for the Westgate Hotel, and summoned 
the special constables at its door to surrender. 
This being refused, an attack was made upon 
them. The door was quickly forced open with 
crowbars and hatchets, and the tumultuous crowd 
burst, with loud cheers, into the lobby. But 
meanwhile the magistrates and military in the 
^ floor above were not idle. Mr. Phillips and Lieu- 
tenant Grey each opened a shutter of the low 
window which looked upon the street, which 
was immediatelv followed by a shower of balls 
from the Chartists below, by which the former 
and several other persons were wounded. But 
jLOver did the superiority of courage and disci- 
pline appear more clearly than on this occasion. 
The soldiers, admirably directed, opened a con- 
tinued and sustained fire both upon the insur- 
gents without and those in the lobby within, and 
with such efiect that, after a few rounds, during 
which twenty fell, the whole broke and fled. 
Frost himself was not seen on the theatre of 
conflict, but he was arrested in Newport that 
evening, as were Jones and WiUiams, who had 
arrived ten minutes too late at the point of ren- 
dezvous. These three persons were afterward 
indicted for high trfason, and found guiUy ; but 
their lives were spared, though with great diffi- 
culty, by the leniency of the Crown, in conse- 
quence of a technicid legal difficulty on which 
the judges were divided. Mr. Phillips, who re- 
covered from his wound, was with great propri- 
ety knighted by the Queen for his gallantry on 
the occasion. Every right-thinking man must 
reioice at the honor thus worthily bestowed ; for 
what said Napoleon? — ** There is one death 
, ^^Q 1^ moYe fflorious than that of a soldier on 
18S9, 315, ' the field of battle ; it is that of a magis- 
316 ; Mart, trate on the threshold of the hall of 
il. 413. justice in defense of the law."** 

This decided defeat suppressed for a time any 
similar Chartist outbreaks, though it was far 
from putting an end to the profound feelings 

* Frost WW, after his tranaportaUon, reitored to Great 
Britain by tbe fenerai amneaty pasaed on oeeaaion of the 
glortoua peace with Rnaaia in l850. The flrat vae he made 
, of hia liberty, on hia releaae, was to make a deelded, though 
happily abortire/atiempt to renew the Chartlat agitation 
in JLondon ; a proceeding on hia part whieh both demon- 
Btnted bow rlghteona bad been hia preriona aentenoe, and 
nadaaerred Hie lenity which led to tta rslaxatloa. 



of disoontent in which it originated, and which 
broke out, three yean after, in ^g. 

alarming strikes and combination origin of the 
riots amounting to insnrrectioti, Ami-Com- 
both in England and Scotland. But ^ ^£*^ < 
meanwhile another movement was ^- '^ '"*' 
commencing under wiser directions, and sup- 
ported by greater wealth, which was not destined 
to be of such ephemeral duration, and which, 
springing up from small beginnings, ere long 
acquired such consistency and strength as en»> 
bled it to modify, in a most important respect, 
the commercial policy of the country. On the 
18th September, 1888, a public dinner waa given 
to Mr. Bowring, whose labors in behalf of an 
unrestrained commercial intercourse among na- 
tions had long attracted attention, at Mandies- 
ter, which was attended by only sixty persons. 
Though so few in number, they were united in 
conviction and resolute in spirit, and they at 
once formed themselves into a society for pro- 
moting the principles of Aee Trade. They 
commenced operations in the most bnsineaa-like 
way, and soon showed that they well knew how 
the foundations of a great national superstmct- 
ure are to be laid. They opened subscription 
lists, when large sums were put down by the lead- 
ing firms, obtained the sanction of the Manches- 
ter Chamber of Commerce, and reoommended 
the formation of similar societies in all the great 
manufacturing towns of the kingdom. With 
such success were their efibrts attended, that, 
before February, 1889, assodationB of the same 
sort were established in London, Birmingham, 
Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, and other great 
towns, which soon became connected together, 
and formed a great association for establishing 
the principleaof Free Trade, especially in grain. 
Such was the origin of the Amti-Cobh-Law 
Lbaouk, which gradually drew to itself nearly all 
the commercial and manufacturing industry of 
the countiy, and worked such won- i j^^n. ii. 415; 
ders in the modifications of its fh- An. Reg. 1639, 
ture policy.* •W' 

The reason of this rapid progress, as of suc- 
cess in all similar changes, is to be ^i 
found in the fact that as the Anti- Canae eirthe 
Corn-Law League proposed to reo- anceeaa of the 
tify the great existing eril generally LawLeSue 
felt, so it originated in the eiqien- '^■s" • 
ence of suffering universally diffused. It sprang 
from the same source as the Chartist agitation 
among the operative masses. Both arose from 
the ruinous effects of the fall of prices produced 
by the contraction of the currency necessarily 
induced under the existing system by the bad 
seasons, and each was intended to throw the ef- 
fects of that fall off themselves and upon their 
neighbors. The Chartists proposed to do this 
by establishing a frame of government which, 
by giving them, through the force of numbers, 
the command of the State, should enable them 
to abolish the entire class of employers and cap- 
italists, and to divide, on the Communist prin- 
ciple, the whole profits of stock among those en- 
gaged in labor. The Anti-Com-Law League 
proposed to extricate the masters out of the dif- 
ficulty arising from the fall of prices by dimin- 
ishing the price of food, without any regard to 
the effect of such reduction upon those engaged 
in its production, and thus effibcting a considm- 
ble diminution in the cost of the production of 
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nuunifactiired articles. Both parties felt the 
presBure, und each, after the nsnal faduon of 
honuui nature, proposed to ease itself by throw- 
ing it upon its neighbor. And neither saw, what 
the event ere long proved, and what was clearly 
demonstrated in 1852 and 1868, that the exist- 
ing evil was entirely artificial, and of hnnuui 
creation, and* that without tearing society to 
pieces by rousing the antagonism of cUa» against 
class, the whole existing evils might be remedied 
by the simple expedient of arresting the fall of 
prices by the establishment of a currency not lia- 
ble to be drawn away, and adequate to the in- 
creasii^ wants of the nation. 
Mr. RiCHABD CoBDXN wss the leader of the 
79. movement in the country, Mr. Vil- 
Mr Cobden liers, the member for Wolverhamp- 

^.^uidteM *^°' ^^ *• House of Commons. 
MtxcedingBiii Ro^ w^n men of vigor and capao- 
ratiament oo ity, and eminently fitted for the task 
tlie subject, they had undertaken. Possessed of 
stroiHi; good sense and powerful natural talents, 
Mr. Cobden had none of the general views or 
systematic caution which arises from an enlarged 
acquaintance with human affairs, and the habit 
of reflecting on their varied and complicated in- 
terests. He saw one great evil before his face, 
which was the fall in Uie price of manufactured 
articles, and he saw only one remedy for it, 
which was to effect a corresponding reduction in 
the cost of their production. This could only be 
done by cheapening the price of subsistence, and 
so reducing the wages of labor ; and to this ob- 
ject all his efforts accordingly were directed. He 
was sure of a willing audience wherever he went ; 
cheap bread is a cry to which the working classes, 
especially when really suffering, are never in- 
sensible. The ultimate efibct of cheap wages is 
a remote consequence, to which coinparatively 
few are alive. Cobden was a powerful politic- 
al fanatic. He pursued his favorite singh idea 
of free trade in com with the same sincerity and 
vigor with wlpch Mr. O'Connell at the same time 
was pniBuing his chimera of the repeal of the 
Union, or with which he himself afterward advo- 
cated the disbanding our troops, and selling our 
ships of the line, and crumpling up Russia like a 
sheet of paper in his hand. To produce a great 
public movement, a cry must be simple and tingle 
—complication or multiplicity are alike fatal to 
any general excitement. If the Chartists had 
had one point in their Charter instead of six, 
the fate of their movement might have been 
widely different from what it actually was. 
Connected with these great political agita- 
73, tlons, and, though far less import- 
FreeKtrk ant in its consequences,. not less 
mmment In characteristic of the temper of the 
^^"'*'' times, a movement took place at this 
time in Scotland, which has been attended with 
lasting effects upon the ecclesiastical esublish- 
ment of that country, and, on account of its 
singularity, merits a brief notice even in gener- 
al history. It originated in the passion for in- 
dependence, and chafing against control, whic^ 
are in so remarkable a manner inherent in the 
Scotch character, and which have at different 

Esriods produced the most important results in 
ritish history. In the fourteenth century it in- 
flicted the most severe defeat upon tiie arms of 
England which they ever sustained, and pro- 
longed for three ceatuies the national independ- 1 



ence; in the seventeenth century it gave victory 
to the English Parliament when its forces were 
yielding to the increasing vigor of the Royalists ; 
and in the nineteenth it secured the triumph of 
the same party in working out the Reform Rill, 
and has returned the Liberal party in power for 
twenty years, after the majority of the constitu- 
encies in England and Wales had decided for 
the other side. Whether from their remote sit- 
uation, or the secluded nature of their countiy, ^ 
or the character of original descent, the Scotch 
are singularly tenacious of old ideas ; and the 
principles of the Solemn League and Covenant 
were as rife in their hills and moors as when, two 
centuries before, they marched to the support of 
the sinking English Puritans at Marston Moor. 
Among a .people of such a character, and so 
situated, it was not to be expected 
that the many causes which had origin oVtbe 
produced such a ferment in south- Mceiwion.and 
em Rritain should fail in occasion- sevennoe of 
ing a serious convulsion. Rut fol- Sf,^*^ 
lowing the direction of the nation- 
al temperament, which is eminently, and in a 
most remarkable manner, prone to dieological 
disputes, the general fervor 'fastened not upon 
the State, but the Church, as the theatre for the 
exercise of its powers. Independence of all tem- 
poral authority in spiritual concerns became as 
general a passion as national independence had 
been in the days of Wallace and Rruce. Though 
it was the Church, not the State, which was 
split asunder, the movement was democratic not 
religious. It was not a contest for doctrine, 
principle, or form of worships but for the ap- 
pointment of the clergy. The existing law had 
vested the right of nomination in the patrons of 
parishes, but a large portion of the Presbyte- 
rians held it should be intrasted to a majority 
of the congregations in communion with the 
Church. I^e General Assembly of the Church, 
in conformity with early precedent, and yielding 
to the prevailing fervor or the times, had in 1884 
passed an Act, well known under the name of 
the Veto Act, which empowered presbyteries to 
refuse to sanction the appointment of ministers 
who were disapproved of by a majority of the 
heads of families in the respective congrega- 
tions. As this Act practically took the appoint- 
ment out of the hands of the patrons, it liras 
made the subject of legal trial in the noted case 
of Anchterarder; and the Court of Session and 
House of Peers successivelv decided in favor of 
the patron, thereby nullifying the ecclesiastical 
Veto Act of 1884. Upon this, Dr. ^ j ^^^ 
Chalmers brought forward a motion ' 

in the General Assembly of the Church, which, 
while it eigoined obedience to the decrees of the 
courts of law, so far as the civil rights of patrons 
are concerned, asserted in the most express terms 
the principle of Non^Intnmon^ as it was called, 
or the right of the minority of parishioners to 
put a veto upon the appointment of any min- 
ister who was displeasing to them.* This res- 
olution was carriea by a majority of 86, the num- 

* " And whereas tlie principle of non-lntnieion~ie now 
coeval with the relbnnea Kirk of Scotimnd, and forma an 
integral pait of its eonatitution embodied in Ita atandarda. 
and declared in variooa Acta of Aaaembly, the General 
Amemtdy reoolved that this principle can not be aban- 
doned, and that no preaentee ahould be forced upon any 
pariah contrary to the will of the congregation.*'— Dr. 
CHALMima* ResolQtton, May SS, 18S9 ; Ann. Rtg.f 1839, 
p. 80S. 
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ben being 197 to 161. Ab the effect of this 
olution was to put the Church, on relislouB 
riffhts, directly at variance with the declared law 
of the land, it coald not fail to lead to a echism. 
Lord Dalhousie said, ** I shall not again consent 
to sit in any Church which, gloss it as you may, 
has resolved doggedly, b^it virtually, to ^t at 
defiance the law of the land. The knell is now 
rung of the Establishment of the Church of 
Scotland." It was followed, accordingly, by a 
secession of about two-thirds of the clergy of 
the Established Church from their cures, and 
the establishment of a vast dissenting church in 
every part of the country, which ere 
\a£'5^' long came to number seven hundred 

loKi, SOS. » , • '^ V 1 

congregations in its bosom/ 
The effects of this great schism, as of most 
75. similar movements which originate in 
Effects of the wants and are supported by the 
the actaiam. feelings of a large portion of the peo- 
ple, have been partly beneficial, partly injurious. 
On the one hand, it has led to the establishment 
of a new or additional church, supported en- 
tirelv by voluntaiy contributions, and which, like 
all sipiilar voluntary establishments, in the first 
instance at least, has been supported with uncom- 
mon liberality on the part of the congregations, 
and adorned by a splendid array of oratorical 
ability on the part of the pastors. In a commu- 
nity where manufacturing and mining undertak- 
ings, on a very extended scale, have congregated 
the working classes in huge and neglected mass- 
es in particular localities, there can be no doubt 
that this has proved in many cases a very great 
benefit ; and it may be doubted whether any old 
establishment, or any thing but the fervor of 
an infant voluntary church, could have effected 
it It has adorned our cities with splendid struct- 
ures, and in many places brought to the desti- 
tute and debjued portion of our people the light 
of Christian faith. On the other hand, it has 
induced many evils nearly as formidable — some, 
it is to be feared, still more lasting. It has 
brought to an unparalleled degree the bitterness 
of sectarian division into private life ; divided 
brother against sister, father against child ; 
turned charity itself, the bond of peace, into 
party channels ; starved down the great estab- 
lishments which, without any distinction of 
creed, look only to the alleviation of human suf- 
fering ; rendered a poor-law universal and una^ 
voidable from the iJisorption of a large portion 
of the funds of charity in the support of a new 
ecclesiastical establishment,* differing from the 
former in no respect except in the parties in 
whom the choice of a minister is vested, and in 
its being supported entirely by voluntaiy contri- 
butions drawn chiefly from the working classes. 
But whichever of these opposite sets of consid- 
erations may be deemed to preponderate, there 
can be but one feeling, and that of unmixed 

^ ^ — • - 

* The sabecriptioM to the Glasgow InOnnary, which 
la open to the sick and inflrm of all natione and creeda, 
are now (1896) leaa than they were forty yeara ago, when 
the city had not a fonith of ita present inhabtunts, or a 
tenth of its preaent wealth. Nearly all the Catholic (not 
Roman Catholic) charitable eatabliahmenta are laboring 
under aimilar dUBcuItiea, while the poor-rate, then un- 
Known, or a mere infle, now amounts to jC80,000 a year, 
and waa i;i20,(MI0 in 1849. On the other hand, £130,000 
haa, within the last six years, been expended in bnilding 
Free Kirks in that city, and its ministers are as nomer- 
oaa, and have larger congregations, than the Estabiished 
'** — ** and are nearly as comfortable. 
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admiration, for the many cooaeientioaB aad 
courageous men who, actuated by a sense of 
duty for what they considered a point of con- 
science, abandoned the sweets of home, inde- 
pendence, and long-cherished associations. 

This question of the party in whom the ap- 
pointment of the clerjpr should be 70. 
vested, is one of generiu importance, RefleetiotM 
and has distract^ many ages; and onthiamib- 
though it appeared first in Scotland ^®^' 
in these times, which is pre-eminently s reli- 
gous nation, yet it is of general interest, and will 
come to shake other countries besides the land 
of the mountain and the flood. Leaving it to 
theologians to determine whether the Divine 
grace is most likely to follow the " apostolic suc- 
cession'* in which some of the Episcopalians be- 
lieve, or the popular election for which the Frea- 
byterians contend, it is the duty of the temporal 
historian to apply himself to tiie practical and 
momentous question, In what way are good and 
faithful pastors for the people most likely to be 
secured ? And the same principle will probably 
be found to apply here which regulates mere 
worldly appointments. No lasting security is to 
be found for a proper selection but in nnglentsM 
ofpatronage^ ootg^hd with reMy of reapambtHty 
for its exerdae. There is no doubt that there 
was great truth in what the zealous Presbyte- 
rians alleged, that patronage in Scotland had rtm 
very much into a mode of providing sinecure re- 
treats for decayed tutors in families, whose abil- 
ities, never very considerable, had been entire- 
ly worn out in teaching idle boys the rudiments 
of the dead languages. On the other hand, al- 
though, in the first fervor of Innovation, much 
talent, especially of an oratorical kind, has been 
imported into the Free Kirk, yet the continu- 
ance of such disinterested feelings is not to be 
permanently relied on, and little security is to 
be found for right appointments in the majority 
of a promiscuous multitude of five or six hun- 
dred persons, in whom numbers hi^ve destroyed 
the sense of responsibility without conferring 
the power of discrimination. Many improper 
appointments may be laid to the door of the 
Cf^net, when no one often knows by whom 
appointments are reaUy made ; but such com- 
plaints are seldom heard in regard to the filling 
up of judicial offices, which is known to be done 
by the Lord Chancellor, under the vigilant sur- 
veillance of the Bar. Periiaps when the first 
heats consequent on the Disruption have passed 
away witl^ the generation in which tbey arose, 
it will be found that the present system in the 
Established Church of Scotland, by which a list 
of five or six persons is presented by the patron 
to the congregation, and they make choice of 
the one whom they prefer, and which permits 
objections to be made, on cause shown, in the 
church courts, is the one which presents the 
fairest chance of lasting success in a matter in 
whidi a choice of difficulties is to be expected, 
and provision is to be made rather against the 
ultimate inroads of selfishness than for the pres- 
ent admission of zeal. 

When so many canses, some deeply affect- 
ing material interests, others keenly 77. 
arousing political or leligious fervor. Affairs of 
were agitating the mother conmry, it Canada, 
was not to be expected that the' colonies could 
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escape conToIsion. Least of all was this to be 
looked for in Canada, the lower province of 
which, nearly eqnaily divided between penons 
professing the Romish and Protestant faith, pre- 
sented a fair field for O'Connell's intrigues; 
while the ni^)er, exposed to the constant infinx 
of several thousand discontented emigrants from 
Iieland, afforded a growing nucleus of Radical- 
ism utterly at variance with the general and de- 
voted iovalty of its inhabitants. The progress 
of the dissensions has already been detailed, 
which for several years had divided the House of 
Representatives and the executive, the decision 
of which had been postponed, not effected, by 
successive governor-generals. But at length 
matters came to a crisis, and appeal was made 
by both sides to the sword. The Canadian rev- 
olutionists contended that the Senate or Upper 
House, which had hitherto, according to the 
analogy of the British constitution, been ap- 
point^ by the Crown, should be elected by the 
people ; and that the executive should be ren- 
dered accountable to the House of Representa- 
tives. The first demand was naturally suggest- 
ed by the analofly of America, where the Sen- 
ate is so elected^ though by a double election ; 
the latter was strictly in accordance with the 
British constitution. The demand, however, 
was made in such menacing terms, and it had 
been preceded by so long a course of passive re- 
sistance, in the form of withholding the supplies 
in the province, that it was resisted by Grovem- 
ment, and nesatived by the House of Commons, 
after a long debate, by a majority of 269 to 46. 
"Look,** said Sir Robert Peel, who supported 
the Government on this occasion, ^* at the posi- 
tion of Lower Canada, commanding the entrance 
of the mouth of the St. Lawrence, 
and then ask if a population of half 
a million had a rignt to insist upon a 
measure which, in the heart of the 
British colonies in North America, 
would establish a French republic,**^ 
The difierence between the temper of the peo- 
pie in Lower and Upper Canada at 
DUTeraiit ^^^^ appeared upon the receipt of this 
temper of intelligence. The habitans of the low- 
tower and er province were instantly in a fer- 
r?n5n. ™®i^^ <uid tiie leadinff demagogues 
made a skillful use of the agitation to 
fan the flame into a conflagration. Confidently 
relying on Mr. 0*Connell and the Irish Catholic 
members, who composed the chief part of the 
majority which retained Ministers in power, to 
avert any extreme measures, they vigorously pro- 
ceeded to stimulate instant insurrection. Armed 
men assembled in great numbers to listen to the 
most violent and seditious harangues, in which 
the tyranny of the British Parliament was ve- 
hemently denounced, and the example of the 
United States of America held up, amidst loud 
cheers, as an example to be imitated on a crisis 
similar to that which had now occurred. Gov- 
ernment did not venture to prosecute the lead- 
ers of the movement ; they were well aware, in 
the temper of the province, they would imme- 
diately be acquitted. A great meeting was held 
at St. Charles, in the county of Richelieu, where 
a column was erected surmounted by a Cap of 
Liberty, at the foot of which Papinsau, the 
leader of the movement, was presented with a 
patriotic address by his admiring countrymen, 
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who, marching in regular bands to the foot of the 
column, placed their hands on it, and solemnly 
devoted themselves to the service of their coun- 
try. This imposing ceremony was followed by 
processions of the " Sons of Liberty** through 
the streets of Montreal, met by oAen styled the 
" Loyalists,** which led to serious encounters, in 
which the former were generally worsted. On 
the other hand, so different was the temper of 
the upper province, that its governor, Sir Francis 
Head, having dissolved its Assembly in the close 
of 1836, the new house returned was decidedly 
in favor of Government by a majority of 40 to 
20. Instead of joining their brethren in Lower 
Canada in the chase of visionary improvements 
in the contest for organic changes, they set them- 
selves to work, like real men of business, to reme- 
dy experienced evils, and voted the large sum of 
£500,000 for the fonnation of roads and bridgcfi, 
which, by opening up its immense resources, laid 
the foundation of the subsequent un- i ngyt. ii. 379, 
exampled progress of that portion of 380 ; An. Rrg! 
the British dominions.* 18»» "». «»• 

Deprived in this manner of the prospect of 
support from the majoritjr, at least, 79. 
in the upper province, it is probable Great eflbcts 
that Papineau and the revolutionists jj,^? iJlitr. 
of the lower would have hesitated in jcin cruBade 
coming to an actual appeal to arms, against the 
were it not that an accidental cir- bsoke. 
cumstance, arising from a foreign cause, intro- 
duced a division and discontent into the upper 
province, which encouraged them to proceed 
with their insurrectionary measures. This was 
the crusade against the banks in the United 
States, already explained, brought to a crisis by 
General Jackson*s desperate attempt -to destroy 
paper credit in the spring of 1837. The effects 
of that course of measures, so ruinous both to 
the United States and Great Britain, were felt 
with equal or even greater severity in the Brit- 
ish provinces of North America. The general 
suspension of cash payments in New York, Phila- 
delphia, and the principal commercial States of 
the Union, rendered a similar measure indis- 
pensable on the Canadian side of the frontier; 
for else the whole cash in the banks of both 
provinces would be instantly drawn out to meet 
the necessities of the United States banks, them- 
selves on the verge of insolvency from General 
Jackson*s desperate measures. So univereally 
was this felt to be the case, and so generally 
was it understood that the difficulties of the 
Canadian banks were owing to no faults or in- 
stability of their own, but to the pressure arising 
from foreign legislation, that the suspension of 
cash payments announced by the Quebec 
and some other banks met with general iH^. 
approbation and support. In vain the 
Governor, actins upon the maxims of the Home 
Government, adjured the banks in the most 
solemn terms to abide by their engagements, 
and not to suspend cash payments as long as 
they had a dollar in their coffers ; the necessity 
of the case, and the clear i^predation of the^br- 
eifffi nature of the difficulty, overpowered every 
other consideration; and after a special ses- 
sion of Parliament had been held in the upper 
province to consider the commercial difficulties 
which had occurred, a general suspension of 
cash payments took place. Like that in En- 
gland in 1797 and 1848, this measure relieved 
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the banks withont ii^iiring public credit ; and 
when the foreign drain ceaaed, cash payments 
were resaroed withont any shock to the lasting 
stability of those valuable establishments. Bat 
in the mean time the derangement of commerce 
1 Sir FriBois '^^ abridging of private credit were 
Bead to the extreme ; and from the number of 
BanksoT persons thus involved in difficulties, 
^"l837 • ^ the revolutionary wedge was intro- 
Add. Rflf. duced into Upper' Canada, though 
1837, MS- fortunately without being able to 
^'- penetrate far.* 

In Lower Canada things bore a much more un- 
^ promising aspect, and the symptoms 
Approsch of *f '^ approaching convulsion soon 
theoonteatiB became painfully apparent. The 
Lower Coaa- pnmncial pariiament assembled on 
^' , the 1 8th August ; but no sooner were 

the resolutions of the House of Commons of 
March preceding communicated to them than 
they presented a long address, complaining bit- 
terly of the tyrannic^ conduct of the Imperial 
Parliament, and announced their intention " of 
suspending their deliberations until the consum- 
mation of the reforms, and that of the Legisla- 
tive Council above all, announced by and in the 
name of the imperial authorities.*' The Gov- 
ernor, Lord Gosford, described '* the voluntary 
and continued abandonment of their functions 
by one branch of the Legislature as a virtual an- 
nihilation of the constitution." The parliament 
was of course prorogued, and both parties pre- 
pared to decide the question by force of arms. 
The military authorities did the utmost to ren- 
der the small force at their disposal as efficient 
as possible. Two regiments were brought from 
Halifax, where, happily, disaffection was un- 
knowii, to Lower Canada ; and a ereat 

"'* meeting was held at Montreal of the 
Loyalists, when it was unanimously resolved to 
raise several regiments of volunteers io support 
the Grovemment, which were immediately filled 
up with bold and resolute men, whose gallant 
bearing might well have made the insurgents 
hesitate before they hazarded all on an appeal 
to arms. At the same time, Sir Francis Head, 
in the upper province, felt so confident in the 
loyalty and steadiness of the inhabitants that he 
not only sent all the regular troops out of the 
province into Lower Canada, but declined the 
offer of two regiments of militia, and one of 
* Man. ii. S70l 'VolunteefB, who offered to do gar- 
380; An. Reg. rison duty in the absence of the 
1839, 847-249. Qaeen's troops." 

Grovemment in the lower province, though 

g. perfectly aware that an insurrection 

Commenoe- ^'^ approaching, for long delayed 

mentor the taking any decided step to arrest 

1?"*"^'*°*^' **' ^"*™ * desire, natural and gen- 
«0T. JO, erally laudable, to put their oppo- 
nents in the wrong; by letting them take the 
lead in the adoption of warlike measures. At 
length, as it was ascertained that Papineau and 
his confederates had taken up their quarters in 
the viUages of St Denis and St. Charles, on the 
right bank of the river Richelieu, and that armed 
forces were there assembled, it was resolved to 
.arrest them ; and warrants to that effect were 
put into the hands of the civil officers, who were 
supported l^ military force. Colonel Gore, with 
five companies of regulars, a few mounted po- 
Kee, and a six-pounder, moved on the night of 



the 22d November from Sorel on St Denis, from 
which it was sixteen miles distant After a far- 
tlguing night-march of twelve hours over roads 
rendered almost impassable by heavy rains, they 
arrived at daylight at the village, which they 
found strongly barricaded, and its entrance de- 
fended by 1500 men posted in stone houses, from 
which a severe and well-directed fire was opened 
on the troops who advanced to the assanlt The 
resistance was so determined, and the superior- 
ity of the insurgents so great, that after having 
exhausted all theb ammunition in an ineffectual 
fire, the troc^ were obliged to return widi the loss 
of six killed and C^n wounded. To add to the mor- 
tification of the soldiers, the badness of the roads 
rendered it necessary to abandon the field-piece 
during the retreat ; and Lieutenant Weir, who 
had fallen wounded into the hands 
of the insurgents, was barbarously {^"fo. 
murdered by them in cold blood.' 

On the same night on which this ill-starred 
expedition took pUice against St ^ 

DeniB, Colonel Wetherell, with ^Ye snceem of 
companies of infantry, a party of ColondWeUt- 
mounted police, and two gnna, JSL**^" 
moved from Chambly upon St ^"™"- 
Charles. More fortunate than his gallant broth- 
er officer. Colonel Wetherell met with decisive 
success. He did not reach St. Charles, owing 
to the badness of the roads and the destraction 
of the bridges, till noon on the 25th ; but „ 
when he arrived there the works were ^' 
stormed in the most gallant style, in despite of 
an obstinate resistance from the insurgents. The 
village, with the exception of one house, became 
a prey to the flames : the victors lost only three 
killed and eighteen wounded. Hearing of this 
success, the rebels precipitately abandoned their 
position at St. Denis, which Colonel Gore en- 
tered without opposition on the 4th De- _ . 
cember. This success was followed by ^' 
the complete dispersion of the armed bands on 
the banks both of the Richelieu and the Tamas- 
ka, and the flight of their leaders into the United 
States. One of these, named Brown, made his 
escape early, and lost the confidenoe>of his fol- 
lowers by his pusillanimous conduct; another, 
Wolfred Nelson, a brave man, was 
captured by a party of volunteers be- 1^%. 
fore he got over the border.* 

These successes enabled Sir John Colbome, a 
veteran of Waterloo fame, to di- 88. 

rect his chief disposable force into DeeWre me- 
the country of the Two Mountains, ^ TTSL. 
where the strength of the msur- g| sl Eiu- 
gents lay, and where it was known taebe. 
they were strongly intrenched. His I>«c-W. 
force, including several companies of gallant 
volunteers, amounted to 1900 men. The first 
point which presented itself for attack was the 
village of St. Eustache on the left bank of ^o 
Ottawa, which was strongly occupied by the in- 
surgents. Alarmed by the approach of forces 
so considerable, a large part of them, including 
their commander, Girod, took to flight before 
the assault commenced.. Four hundred, how- 
ever, under Dr. Chenier, threw themselves into 
a church and some adjoining buildings, where 
they made a most resolute stand. After a se- 
vere fire of two hours* duration, their barricades 
were beat down by the 'British artillenr, the 
church was set on fire, the houses wrapt in 
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flames, and their brave defenden driyen ont at 
the point of the bayonet. A hondred of the 
insargents, including Chenier, were killed, and 
a hundred and twenty made prisoners. Girod, 
having been taken prisoner in the course of his 
flight, shot himself. On the following day Col- 
bome advanced on St. Benoit, where the chief 
body of the insurgents was understood to be 
posted ; but on entering it, the town was found 
to be deserted except by two hundred insur- 
gents, who laid down their arms, and were dis- 
missed to their homes. Unfortunately, such was 
the state of exasperation of the Loyalists in the 
British army at tiie state of proscription in which 
they had been long kept by their enemies, that 
1 Sir John Col- ^^7 set nre to the villag^ which 
bome's Dia- was in great part consumed before 
PJJES^^;'*' the flames could be extinguished 
clSite! ^S. ^y t^« soldiers of the Royals, 32d, 
Beg 1638, 11- and 88d, who had been engaged in 
13 this brilliant affair.' 

«<Thn8,'* said Lord Gosford, with justifiable 
g^ pride, in his dispatches, **have Uie 
Great r«- measures adopted for putting down this 
milts of reckless revolt been crowned with suc- 
tfhMewie- cess. Wherever an armed body has 
****"■ shown itself it has been completely 
dispersed ; the principal leaders and instigators 
have been killed, taken, or forced into exile; 
there is no longer a head, or concert, or organ- 
ization among the deluded and betrayed hMt- 
ana ; all the newspaper organs of revolution in 
the province— the Vindicie, Mmerv€j and Liberal 
— are no longer in existence, having ceased to 
appear in the commencement of the trouble ; 
and in the short space of a month, a rebellion 
which at first wore so threatening an aspect, 
has, with much less loss of life than could have 
been expected, been effeftually put down." It 
was not at first known what haa become of Papi- 
nean, the leader of the insurrection, but it was 
ere long ascertained that he had reached New 
York in safety, having made his escape in the 
* very commencement of the conflict. His con- 
duct in heading it was the more inexcusable 
that he was well aware of the advantages which 
had accrued to Canada from the English con- 
nection, and had himself expressed them in the 
most emphatic terms.* It would be unaccount- 
able, did we not recollect that he was a Catho- 
> Lord Gob- ^c who at that time was directing 
lbni*a Pis- the Romish movement in Ireland, and 

Kl?*^! *^** ** ^" ^^ ** "^ ^^ *^® Romish 
1637 ; Ann. members in the House that the feeble 
Reg. 1838, and tottering Administration was re- 
11-13. tained in power.' 
While these important events were occnr- 
85. ring in Lower Canada, the upper 

Commenee- province was also, though in a much 
suirealonrin' ^^^ degree, the theatre of con- 
Upper Can- vulsion; and the confidence of Sir 
9i£l Francis Head in the loyalty of tiie 

Ham. S9. inhabitants was put to the severest 

te st Alt hough the vast majority of that prov- 

* *' Compare," says Pasineau, " oar present happy situ- 
ation with that of our fathers. From the day on which 
the British dominion supenrened, the reign of law suc- 
ceeded to that of violence. From that day the treasures, 
the navy, and the army of Great Britain are mustered to 
aflbfd lis an invincible protection ; iVonythat day the bet- 
ter part of her laws became ours, while our reli^on, prop- 
erty, and the laws by which they are governed, remain un- 
altered." -PAPiRSAt; on the English Government, 1820 ; 
Arm. Reg, 1838, p. 40. 



ince were firm in their attachment to Great 
Britain^ and devoted in their loyalty to their 
Sovereign, yet there were some malcontents, 
chiefly Irish, who, if imresisted, were in a situ- 
ation, for a time at least, to do very considera- 
ble mischief.^ It has been already mentioned 
that Sir Francis had sent all the regular troops 
out of the province, and even declined the aid 
of some battalions of volunteers, who tendered 
their services to guard a d^pdt of six thousand 
arms at Toronto, its capital city. The result 
soon proved that this conduct, though bold, and 
in one view wise, was foolhardy.* No sooner 
was the intelligence of the rising in the lower 
province received in Toronto, than a proclama- 
tion appeared, headed "Provincial Conven- 
tion," and signed by "W. L. Mackenzie," the 
editor of a Radical newspaper, summoning the 
Convention to meet there on the 21st December. 
This was soon followed by a proclamation calling 
on the people at once to take up arms, and ex- 
pel their tyrants.f Armed meetings were at the 
same time held in difierent parts of the prov- 
ince, in which the most violent and treasonable 
language was used ; but still the Governor, re- 
lying on the loyalty of the people, and thinking 
that the danger should be met by moral, not 
physic(il strength, took no visible steps to avert 
it. At length, on the night of the 8d Decem- 
ber, Mackenzie, at the head of five hundred reb- 
els, advanced toward Toronto, and on the way 
mmrdered Colonel Moodie, a distinguished Loy- 
alist, who was passing Montgom- 
erie's Tavern, their bead-quarters, lo^LortGleS 
on horseback. '^Blood," said Mac- eig, Dec. lo/ 
kenzie, "has now been spilled; we l^; Ana.' 
are in for it, and have nothing left |^«f • i8S8, 14, 
but to advance."^ 

They advanced accordingly, and soon reach- 
ed Toronto, where the Governor, ac- ». 
cording to his own admission, was Advance of 
" in bed and asleep." Roused by the the rebels, 
intelligence of the rebels* approach, ^••- *• 
he hastily rose, and hunied to the town-hall^ 
where the arms were deposited, to prepare for a 
sudden defense. The first man he met was the 
Lord Chief Justice of the prorince, with a mus- 
ket on his shoulder. He was soon followed by 
a crowd of brave men, half. dressed, and many 
of them unarmed, who hurried on the first alarm 
to what they knew would be the point of attack. 
Sir Francis hastily disposed these gallant men 

* ** Considering the Invasion with whieh we are still 
tiirestened, I conceived it to be absolutely my duty, by any 
means in my power, to lay before the American people ths 
incontrovertible fact, that by the removal of her Majesty's 
troops, as also by the surrender of six thousand atand of 
arms to the civil authorities, the people of Upper Canada 
had virtually been granted an opportunity of revolting, 
and consequently, Uiat as the British Constitution had 
been protected solely by * the sovereign will of the people,* 
it became, even by the greatest of all republican maxims, 
the only law of the lano.'*— Sir Fbahcis Head's Explan- 
atory Memorandum to Lord Glshblo : Ptu^l. Pavtr. 21st 
May. 1838. 

-f ^* Canadians ! do yon love IVeedom-^o ytm wish Ibr 
perpetual peace, and a Government founded upon the 
eternal heaven-bom principle of the Lord Jesus Christ ? 
Then buckle on your srmor, and put down the villains 
who oppress and enslave our country in the name of that 
God who goes forih with the arms of His people, and 
whose Bible shows that It is with the same human means 
whereby you put to death thieves and murdererti, that ;^oa 
roust put down, in the strenph of the Almighty, those 
Governments which, like bad individuals, trample on the 
law, and destroy Its useauness. W. L. Mackeiczix."^ 
Ann. R$g. 1838, p. IS, 13, 
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at the windows of the town-hall and adjoining 
houses ; and scarcely had he done so when the 
rebel colnmn, headed by Mackenzie, approached. 
Seeing the windows occupied, however, by arm- 
ed men, and being ignorant of their strength, the 
insurgents halted, and did not venture on an im- 
mediate attack. This hesitation, as is usually 
the case in such instances, proved fatal to the 
insurrection. In the interval, dispatches were 
sent to Colonel Allan M^Nab (now Sir Allan 
M^Nab, Bart.), who commanded the militia, to 
claim their support, and that intrepid man and 
his faithful followers made their appearance at 
daybreak. Three hundred armed men were 
soon assembled, which increased in the course 
of the day to five hundred; and the '^fieiy 
c^ss*' was dispatched to all the parishes and 
townships, which soon roused the whole of the 
inhabitants to arm^. Meanwhile 
#«^*i£i ni!I? Mackenzie and his followers com- 
elc, Dee. 19, mitted every species of enormity ; 
1&8 ; Ann. with his own hands he robbed the 
Beg. 1839, 14, j^^m^ and set fire to Dr. Horn's 
house. ^ 
Finding that all attempts at an accommoda- 
gy tion with the rebels were nugatory, 
Their en- ^ tbey demanded as an indispensa- 
tlre defeat, ble preliminary that a convention 
Dee. 7. should be assembled. Sir Francis pro- 
ceeded to reduce them to submission by force of 
arms. On the 7th, Colonel M^Nab marched out 
of Toronto, and attacked them in their position 
at Montgomerie's Tavern, whither they had re- 
tired after the failure of their attempt to sur- 
{>ri8e the capital. The insurgents, being strong- 
y posted in the Tavern and adjacent buildings, 
ana all armed with rifles, made a stout resist- 
ance ; but the militia and volunteers, headed by 
M^Nab, pushed forward with a vigor worthy of 
veteran troops, carried all their defenses, and 
drove them out at the point of the bayonet. A 
total rout ensued. Mackenzie, in the utmost 
agitation, ran off, and reached Buffalo, in New 
York, in disguise ; while the flag of the rebels, 
bearing the words, "Bidwell and the glorious 
minority, 1837 — a good beginning," fell into the 
hands of the victors. Their triumph was com- 
plete; the insurgents were all dispersed ; a great 
number of prisoners were taken, who were 
immediately released, and dismissed to their 
homes ; and but for the efforts of the Ameri- 
can "sympathizers" to rekindle the 

Head's bis- fi"^®^ ^^ ^^^ ^'^h the upper prov- 
patches,Dee. ince was entirely tranquilized. 
19, 1837 ; This great success was achieved by 

18»' fs^is ^^® Loyalists without the loss of a 

' ' ' single man.* 

If the narrow escape which the Governor 

gg made from being surprised in the 

Glorious con- ^^^ outbreak of the insurrection, 

dnctofthemi- showed a want of due precaution 

Mr*p?ol^SM ■ *^ *^® beginning, the conduct of 
^ ^ ' the Canadians in the upper prov- 

ince proved that he had not miscalculated in 
reckoning upon their loyalty and patriotism. 
No sooner was intelligence received, which it 
was with extraordinary rapidity, of Macken- 
zie's attack upon Toronto, than the militia every 
where flew to arms, and, setting out in the snow 
in the depth of a Canadian winter, marched 
with alacrity to the defense of the capital. 
From Niagara^ Grore, Lake Simcoe, and many | 



other places, brave men^ aimed and nnanned, 
rushed forward unsolicited to the theatre of 
conflict. The Scotch Highlanders from Glen- 
garry evinced a spirit worthy of their descent ; 
Uiey mustered at once nine hundred strong 
when the news arrived, and had marched one 
hundred miles through die snow, every man ear^ 
rying his arms and provisions, before they were 
stopped by advices of the suppression of the in- 
surrection. The whole upper province was in 
motion and in arms. The excitement was uni- 
versal and indescribable. So great was the oon> 
course of aimed men who hastened to the sup- 
port of the ffovemment, that within three days 
ten thousand were assembled at Toronto and its 
ricinity, and Sir Francis vras enabled to issue 
an order the day after Mackenzie's defeat, an- 
nouncing that there was no further octasion for 
the resort of the militia to Toronto, and direct- 
ing that of Bathnrst, Johnston, Ottawa, and the 
eastern districts, to the lower province. From 
this outburst of patriotic feeling, it is evident 
that, even if the rebels had succeeded in sur- 
prising and capturing the Governor , bead's Bte- 
and taking the arms, they would poteheB, Dee. 
have been in the end defeated by 19/1838: An. 
the loyalty and public spirit of the ^^i^***^ 
province.* ' 

The insurrection was now effectually sup- 
pressed, so far as it depended on 89. 
its own resources. But it had ex- Eflbrts of tbe 
tensive ramifications on the other ^^|i^ S°>— 
side of the frontier; andtheAmer- totn^deCen- 
ican '* sympathizers," as they wero ada. 
called, mustered in great strength ^^ ^^• 
along the Niagara river. Handbills and proc- 
lamations were openly placarded in Buffalo, and 
all the towns of the United States adjoining 
Canada, in the name of the " Provisional Gov- 
ernment," in which 100 dollars in silver and 300 
acres of the finest land in Canada were offered 
to every one who might join the patriot forces; 
and it was stated that there would speedily be 
*' 10,000,000 acres of land fertile and fair at the 
disposal of the patriots, with the other vast re- 
sources of a country more extensive and rich in 
natural treasures than the United Kingdom or 
old France." The head-quarters of these pirates 
were an island named Navy Island, in the Ni- 
agara River, about two miles above the Falls, 
and within the British territory. Of this island 
a body of 1500 Americans took possession on 
the 13th December, and they made it their chief 
ddpot of arms and provisions, and planted a gun 
on it, which began to cannonade the popu&us 
village of Chippewa on the British side, about 
600 yards distant. They drew their chief sup- 
plies from the American shore by means of a 
small steamer called the Caroline, which plied 
betweeA the island and opposite shore, and en- 
abled the troops assembled there to maintain 
their gsound in the advanced position within the 
British territory which they hskid gained. Among 
other military stores, she had brought t^nn j^ 
them a piece of artillery, which was issg. i6, 
employed in cannonading Chippe- 17; Man. 
wa.* ^^' ^^' 

Having ascertained these facts, Colonel 
M'Nab resolved to destroy the piratical vessel 
engaged in this clandestine warfare. On the 
28Si December a party of militia was dispatch- 
ed from the British side to seize her. They 
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foimd the vessel moored opposite Fort Schlos- 
ser on the American side, and strong- 
Burning of ^y guarded by bodies of armed men, 
tbe Caro- both on board and on shore. Lieu- 
inuhy Col. tenant Drew led the boarding-partj, 
IMc ^Si which, after a short bat desperate con- 
flict carried the vessel, which was im- 
mediately set on fire after the prisoners had 
been taken out, and suffered to drift down the 
rapids to the Falls. It was swept down accord- 
ing^Yf and, still in flames, was precipitated over 
the terrific edge into the boiling cal- 
l^'io If . ^^° beneath, where it was imme- 
' * " diately dashed to pieces.^ 
This bold act, which reflected equal honor on 
01. the judgment and courage of Colo- 

Thfesepro- nel M*Nab^ was decisive of the 

^T^'^lSl***.!' present fate of the British North 
claimed by tbe \ . rm. i. 

Americaii American provinces. Though per- 

GoTerDineirt. fectly warranted by the law of na- 
Jan. 5, 1838. tions, seeing the Oaroiine had been 
engaged in piratical warfare against Great Brit- 
ain, it made a very great impression in the 
United States, and immediately beoame the 
subject of the most unbounded exaggeration. 
It was said that an unprovoked attack had been 
made on an unarmed vessel in a state of pro- 
found peace, and a helpless crowd of women and 
children precipitated in flames over the cataract 
of Niagara, in the dead of night, by an armed 
British force. Immense was the sensation which 
this announcement produced, which was in- 
creased by a picture of the burning vessel going 
over the Falls, which was circulated from one 
end of the Union to the other, and thrilled eveiy 
Jan. 5 1838 heart with horror. By degrees, how- 
* ' ever, the real state of the case made 
its way through the clouds of falsehood with 
which it had been environed ; and the truth be- 
came manifest that the Caroline was attacked 
because she was a pirate employed in peace in 
prosecuting private warfare, and only sent over 
the Falls s&er all the crew had been taken out. 
Seeing the British authorities thus determined, 
the President of the United States issued a proc- 
lamation, admitting the piratical warfare of 
the s^pathizers in Navy Island, and forbid- 
ding Its continuance ; and the American arm- 
^ ed force in Navy Island, thus de- 

IM8° l^cSf- 'lo'ioccd by their own Grovemment, 
denr's Procla- and learning they were about to 
mation, Jan. be attacked by a body of British 

317 ^i iS^' ^^^^ evacuated it on the 14th of 
' ' January.** 

* ** Whereas, infbrauUion having been received of a 
dangerooa excitement on tbe northern (hmtier of the 
United States, In coDaeqaence of the civil war begun in 
Canada, and inatractione having been given to the offlcers 
OB that IVontier, and application having been made to the 
fovemment of the adjoining States to prevent any unlaw- 
nil interference of our citizens in the contest unfortunate- 
ly commenosd in the British provinces, additional inform- 
ation has just been received that, notwithstanding the 
prodaroation of the Governors of the States of New York 
and Vermont, exhorting their citizens to reflrain flr<Hn any 
onlawftil acta within the territory of the United States, 
and notwithstanding the presence of the civil officers of 
the United States, who by my directions have visited the 
scene of commotion with a view of impressing the citi- 
zens with a proper sense of their duty, the excitement, 
instead of being appeased, is every day inereasing in de- 
gree ; that arms and ammunition, and other supplies, have 
been obtained by the insurgents In the United Statea ; 
that a military force, consisting, in part at least, of citi- 
zens of the United Statea, had been actually congregated 
at Navy Island, and were still in arms under a citizen of 
the United States, and that they were constantly reeelving 
Vol. m.— Y 



In this proclamation tbe PFesident of the 
United States admitted, what was gg 

notoriously the fact, that the insur- Refleaionson 
gents had obtained arms, anmiuni- ^^^ piratical 
tion, and other supplies within the ''*''^'"' 
territory of the United States. He might have 
added, what was not less tbe fact, that they were 
taken from the arsenals of the United States in 
presence of its civil ofScers, who were either un- 
able or unwilling to prevent Uiis covert and il- 
legal warfare from going on. The governors 
of the frontier provinces issued proclamations 
against any interference, but did nothing till the 
expet&tion had Jailed. Then, and not till then, 
Van Rensselaer, who commanded the sympa- 
thizers, was held to bail, and the arms, guns, 
and ammunition which had been taken from the 
public arsenals were replaced in them. Upon 
this the pirates changed the scene of their ope- 
rations. They collected in force at Detroit, in 
Michigan, making demonstrations against the 
western end of Lake Ontario, while oSi- _ 
ers menaced Kingston, at the northeast- 
em end of the same lake. Both parties, how- 
ever, retired upon the approach of a body of 
British militia dispatched to meet them. A 
more serious conflict soon after ensued with a 
body of Americans, who, after collecting at San- 
dusky Bay, in the State of Ohio, took possession 
of Point Pile Island, in Lake Erie, within the 
British territory. The troops and artillery dis- 
patched to dislodge them, under General Mait- 
land, marched twenty miles over the ice, and 
took up such a position as obliged the Ameri- 
cans to fight A severe conflict ensued, in which 
the invaders were utterly routed, not, however, 
without some loss on the part of the British, 
who had two killed and thirty wounded. This 
checked the incursions of the sympathizers, 
who did not again disturb the fron- , j^^ ^^ 
tier till the insurrection a second 1838, is/* 
time broke out in the following win- 10 ; Mart, 
ter.i "• Ml> 88*. 

Immense was the sensation which the intel- 
ligence of the outbreak in Canada 
produced in Great Britain. In the inea^ures 
first moments of alarm all the dis- of Govenv- 
posable forces which could be col- roentinthls 
lected, including a regiment of the jJJ^*'" 
Foot Guards, were sent out ; and on 
this occasion the example was first afforded of 
a ship of the line carrying a battalion of the 
Guards, eight hundred strong, across the Atlan- 
tic. Parliament took the state of the colony 
into consideration on the 16th January, when 
Ministers introduced their remedial measures, 
which consisted in a suspension of the constitu- 
tion of the colony, and the appointment of Lord 
Durham as Governor, with very ample powers 
for its future government and remodeling. Lord 
Grosford had resigned, and came home inmie- 
diately after the rebellion was suppressed, leav- 
ing the interim direction of the province in the 
hands of the commander-in-chie^ Sir John Col- 
borne, to whom in such critical drcimistanoes 

accessions and aid,^I, Martin Van Buren, President of 
the United States, do herebv warn all such persons as 
shall compromise the nentrality of this government bv in- 
terfering in an unlawfhl manner with the aifhirs of the 
neighboring British provinces, that they will render them- 
selves liable to arrest and panishment under the laws of 
the United States. M. Van Bunsa, January 6, 1838."-« 
iliHi. Reg. 1888, p. 316 (Pttblie Documents). 
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it seemed proper to introst it Sir Francis 
Head also, having differed with Government on 
some points of domestic policy, resigned his sit- 
uation as governor of the upper province, and 
was succeeded by Sir George Arthur. Very an- 
imated debates on the subject took place in both 
Houses of Parliament, in the course of which 
the Duke of Wellington made use of the cele- 
brated expression *' that a great nation can not 
make a little war,** and severely condemned 
Ministers for not having had a large military 
force in Canada when the rebellion, so long an- 
ticipated, broke out Lord Purham declared 
that he accepted the onerous charge " with in- 
expressible reluctance," and that he felt ** he 
could accomplish it only by the cordial and en- 
ergetic support of his noble friends, the mem- 
bers of Her Majesty's Cabinet, by the co-opera- 
tion of the Imperial Parliament, and the gen- 
V erous forbearance of the noble lords 

if Sa^S oppo*i*®> ^ whom he had been al- 
ways politically opposed/** 
The session of the Legislature in Upper 
94. Canada was prorogaed on the 6th 

Report of the March; but before it separated, a 
?°*Sm!«*m'^ very able report was presented by 
on the wuita ^^® committee of the Assembly to 
of Canada. the Governor, highly important, as 
Maroh«,1838. indicating the wants of the sound 
and loyal portion of the population. This re- 
port recommended that all the British provinces 
in North America should be incorporated in a 
legislative union, *' which would put them on a 
level with the most powerful nations,** but that 
the local concerns should 9till be left as here- 
tofore to the provincial parliaments; that the 
Queen should incorporate in her royal title the 
distinct claim of sovereignty over this portion 
of her dominions, and that their governor should 
be a nobleman of high rank, and bear the title 
of Viceroy ; that Montreal should be incorpo- 
rated with the upper prorince, as the present 
division left them without an independent out- 
let to the ocean ; that representatives from the 
colonies of North America should have seats in 
the House of Oomtnons, in the proportion of two 
for each of the two Canadas, Nova Scotia, and 
New Brunswick respectively, and one each fhmi 
Newfoundland and Cape Breton — ^in all ten from 
the whole provinces of North America. The 
report concludes with a well-founded expression 
of satisfaction at the proof which recent events 
have afforded, how ardently the 600,000 inhab- 
itants of Canada, of British origin, desire to 
continue subject to the British cro^ii ; and com- 

{ plains loudly of the 'Mnefficiency imputed by a 
arge class of the most intelligent of their fel- 
low-subject^ to the colonial dipcartment in En- 
ffland, owing to the frequent changes of the head 
of that department, and the incoherency of 
systems which such changes involve.** English 
statesmen may well ponder over the contents 
of this temperate and able state-paper, every 
proposition of which subsequent events have 
t R It pro^^ to be well founded. Upon the 
Manh 6* adoption or rejection of these views, 
1838; Ann. the retention of these magnificent 
Reg. 1838, colonies, as part of the dominions of 
^» **• Great Britain, is entirely dependent' 
The Grovemment measures in rogard to Can- 
Ada were carried in the House of Commons 
by a majority of 246, the numbers being 262 to 



16, and in the House of Lords without a diTi-> 
sipn ; and Lord Durham proceeded 
on his arduous mission. The voyage stateoTUie 
was long and unpropitions, and he canadas 
did not land at Quebec till 29th May. wben Lord 
He found difficulties of the most ap- ^^ 
palling kind awaiting him. No less 
than 161 prisoners were in custody awaiting 
their trial, although 326 had been liberated with- 
out any farther proceedings. Of these, seventy- 
two were charged as being the principal pTX>- 
moters of the insurrection. It was aniveraally 
known that no convictions could be obtained 
against any of these from juries in Lower Can- 
ada, as the majority were generally French ; 
and even where this was not the case, the En- « 
glish law, which required vnanimity, preclnded 
the hope of justice being ever administered by 
them in political cases. Aware of this obstacle. 
Sir John Colbome had delayed the trial of all 
the prisoners till the new Lord High Commis- 
sioner's arrival. The difficulty would have been 
avoided had martial law been at once proclaim- 
ed when the rising b^an; but unfortunately 
this had not been done^ from a desire to avoid 
proceeding to extreme measures ; and the con- 
sequence was, that they could not now be tried 
except by the ordinary tribunals, without incur- 
ring the just reproach of accusing them under 
an ex post facto law. Such was the first diffi- 
culty which presented itself to Lord Durham 
on his arrival : a phalanx of prisoners awaiting 
their trial, a political necessity of bringing them 
to justice, and an absolute impossibility of doing 
this by the only legal means which the consti- 
tution left at his (usposal. And of the reality 
of this last danger ample proof was afforded in 
the sequel ; for a Frenchman named Chartrand 
having been murdered in cold blood by a party 
of the Canadian rebels, they were acquitted "bj 
the jury in the face of the clearest evidence, 
and of a decided charge for conviction by the 
chief justice who presided at the trial. Hie 
acquitted murderers and perjured jury were im- 
mediately feted throughout Lower Canada as the 
purest and most exalted patriots. With truth 
did Lord Durham say, in his dispatch on the snb- 
ject to Lord Glenelg, the Colonial , . _. _ 
Secretary, "In the present state iJ^tSd 
of the province, trial by jury exists oiendg, Sept. 
onlv to defeat the ends of justice, ^ ^^^ ^^^ 
and provoke the righteous scorn and £^m?^ 
indilnatioa of the community.- ***'• 

In this distressing dilemma, one of three 
courses alone presented itself to 
the consideration of Lord Durham, ^^^f^^a^ 



The first was to go on with the open to Lord 
treason trials in the ordinary way, Durham, and 
with the certainty of the prisoners J^jj|* *" 
being all acquitted, and immedi- 
ately paraded as flaming patriots through the 
province. The second was to try them under 
an ex post facta law, either before courts-mar- 
tial, or a tribunal specially constituted without 
a jury, subject to all the animadversions which 
such a course of proceeding would justly excite. 
The third was to pack the juries by whom they 
were to be tried, and fill them only with British 
subjects ; a course which would indeed secure 
their conviction, but would be open to the grav- 
est reproaches, a^ a scandalous perversion of 
legal forms. It was a coarse, however, which 
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might easily haye been ado]>ted, as the powers 
vested in the sheriffs by whom the juries were 
summoned were so extensive and ill-defined 
that scarcely any check existed on their mal- 
versations ; and it was the one which the pris- 
oners most dreaded, from a very natural appre- 
hension that Government would seek to coun- 
teract the undue partiality of juries on the one 
side by a similar stretch of partiality on the 
other. The feelings of justice in the mind of 
the Lord High Commissioner, however, revolted 
against such a perversion of the forms of jostice, 
though it was pressed upon him as the only 
practicable course by several of his leading 
crouncUors ; and he preferred acceding to a pe- 
tition presented to him by the leading 
18». pol^^<^ prisoners on 25th June, in 
which they offered, in order to avoid a 
trial, and in order to give, as far as in their 
power, tranquillity to the country, to place them- 
selves at his lordship^s discretion. In pursuance 
of this petition, an ordinance appeared 
18^ on 28th June, the anniversary of the 
Queen's coronation, which declared that 
Wolfred Nelson, and seven other persons there- 
in named, had acknowledged their participation 
in high treason, and had submitted themselves 
to her Majesty's pleasure ; that Papineau, with 
fifteen others, had absconded ; and enacted that 
it should be lawful for her Majesty to transport 
Kelson and his seven associates to Bermuda 
during pleasure, there to be subjected to such 
restraints as should be deemed fit ; and that if 
any persons of the above classes should be found 
at Isurge without permission, they should sutler 
death as traitors. Two other classes, implicat- 
ed in the murder of Lieutenant Weir and Jo- 
seph Chartrand, were excepted from the gene- 
ral amnesty which, with the exceptions above 
mentioned, was proclaimed to all persons en- 
gaged in the late disturbances. The Grazette 
which contained this notification announced 
that the Governor and special council were 
actively engaged in the preparation 
jSTm °**' ®^ ordinances relative to jury trial, 
1 838 ; Ann. bankrupt law, municipal institutions, 
B^. 163d, general education, registry offices, 
S^^ri^ And an equitable commutation of 
feudal services.* 
Excellent as this ordinance was in most re- 
g7, spects, there was one particular in 
Mlaiakeintbe which, in point of form, it was nn- 
OT^naace re- 'fortunately open to exception. It 
San Jfrtanon '^ * general principle of law that 
or tbe prison- the jurisdiction of any judge or pub- 
era, lie officer does not extend beyond 
the territory over which he presides, and that 
any sentence he may pronounce can only be 
carried into execution within that territory. 
For this reason, when the sentence of transport- 
ation, in lieu of death or corporal pains, was 
introduced into Great Britain, a special 
statute was passed in the reign of Queen 
Anne, authorizing judges to pronounce such sen- 
tence, leaving it to the executive to carrv it into 
execution, by ordering the removal of the con- 
rict beyond seas. No such statute had been 
passed in regard to the Canadas, and therefore 
tlie power of its judges and governors ceased 
when the limits of their jurisdiction were pass- 
C'l, When Lord Durham, therefore, pronounced 
sentence of banishment to the Bermudas^ and de- 
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tention therein at the Qneen^s pleasure, he ob- 
viously, in strict legal form, exceeded his pow- 
ers. What he should have done was to have 
sentenced them to imprisonment in Ccmada till 
the Queen's pleasure in regard to their ultimate 
destination and disposal was taken, or simply 
banished them from Canada, which was, in the 
strictest sense, within his powers. But the error 
was one of form only, and was not only trivial, 
but it had proceeded from the very best motives. 
It spared die lives of the criminals, which had 
been justly forfeited to the offended laws of 
their country, removed them from tbe theatre 
of their machinations and their danger, and 
avoided the scandal, otherwise unavoidable, of 
either convicting the prisoners by means of a 
packed jury, or converting them into triumph- 
ant martyrs by the verdict of a peijured one. 
Nothing was easier than for the Government at 
home to have supplied what was wanting in le- 
gal form. All that' was required was to have 
passed an Act, which could have been done in 
three days, confirming the ordinance as a meas> 
ure of state necessity, and authorizing the de- 
tention of the criminals in Bermuda or else- 
where, or commuting their sentences into sim- 
ple banishment from the whole British prov- 
inces of North America. The reasons for sus- 
taining the ordinances were explained by Lord 
Durham, in a dispatch to Lord Glenelg on the 
subject, in the clearest terms, and they are so 
convincing as must ever command the assent of 
every unprejudiced mind.* 

The t€»chnical difficulty regarding the deten- 
tion of the prisoners beyond the limits gg. 
of Canada does not seem to have oc- DifBenlty 
curred either to lx>rd Durham or any ^ken tbe 
of his councilors, none of whom were £Jt^^ 
lawyers, and with whom the desire to Bennoda. 
get quit of the prisoners was veiy nat- Joif i^* 
urally paramount to every other consideration. 
But though this was a most pressing object 
with those who were sending the prisoners away, 
it was not equally urgent with uiose who were 
to receive them ; and accordingly Sir Stephen 
Chapman, the Governor of Bermuda, felt not a 
little embarrassed as to the course which he 
should pursue when they arrived there, which 
they did in the middle of July. After consult* 
ation with the law officers of the Crown in that 
island, it was determined that there was no le- 
gal ground on which they could' be kept in de- 
tention ; and to solve the difficulty, they were 



* '* Tbeae measnrea have met with the entire approba- 
tion of Sir John Colborne and tbe beads of what la called 
tbe Biitiab party: they declared they did not require any 
sanguinary puniahUtont, bat they desired 9ecurity for the 
fuhtrty and tbe certainty that tbe returning trftnquiUity of 
tbe provinoe aboold not be arreeted bv the machinations 
of theee ring leaden of tbe rebellion^ either ben or in tbe 
United States. This I have eflfected for them to their con- 
tentment. I did not think it right to transport these per^ 
aoas to a convict colony, for two reasons ; fint, becanae 
it was afflxing a chancier of moral infomy on their acu, 
which public opinion would not sanction ; and secondly, 
because I bold it would be impolitic to force on tbe c<4ony 
itoeir persons who would be looked upon in the light of 
political maityn, and thua acquire, perhapst a degree of 
influence, which might be applied to evil uses In a com- 
munity composed of auch dangerous elements. On eon- 
BUltation, therefore, with Vice-Admiral Sir Chartea Pacet, 
I determined on sending them to Bermuda, where they 
would be placed under strict surveillance. There Is, how- 
ever, little fear of their attempting to escape, aa such an 
act would cloee at once and for ever tbe door aaalnsi their 
re-eniering their native country.'* ~ Loan Ddbham to 
LoBD Ouiif SLO, 39tb June, 1838 ; ForL Papert. 
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merely pat on their parole not to leave the ibI- 
' sir Stephen ^nd. At the same time argent dis* 
Chapman to patches were sent off to the Gov- 
Jf jiu' 17 ®™™*°* ** home, requesting in- 
189B*; Ann. ' ■tractions how to act in the embar- 
Rec/lS^ rassing circumstances which had 
257; 858. arisen.^ 

Unfortonateljj.the nobleman at the head of 

gg the Colpnial Department of Great 

Lord Glen- Britain at this time was br no means 

eig proves equal to the crisis which had arisen. 

J»~^.to Lord Glenelg, formerly Mr. Charles 

^ ""' Grant, was a man of talents and ami* 
able character, but he was destitute of all the 
great ai^ commanding qualities of a statesman^ 
Bom of a family of sincere but perhaps ultra- 
religious convictions, he saw every thing, if the 
expression may be used, through a conscientious 
medium. He madie no allowance for the dif- 
ference of men from race, circumstances, or po- 
litical institutions, but applied the same unde- 
viating rule of right and wrong to the half civ- 
ilized backwoodsman or the savage Cafire which 
he would have done to the sturdy Presbyterian 
or the sealous Episcopalian. This principle is 
right in the main, for morality, individual or 
political, is of universal obligation ; but it re- 
quires in practice to be largely modified in its 
application to different places, and some of the 
greatest calamities recorded in history have aris- 
en from its unbending enforcement. A melan- 
choly example of this will occur in the sequel, 
in the case of the Cafi)re war. 

In addition to the peril arising to Lord Dur- 
^QQ^ ham and the Canadas from the rigid 
State ori»r- and over-strict principles of the Oo- 
ties, and lonial Minister, there was an addi- 
gSJSXm ^} d^ng? of the mort fomida- 
When the in- Ue kind, owing to the state of par- 
teUifence ar- ties at the time when intelligence 
rt^^. of ^2ie insurrection arrived in Great 

Britain. The Government, which, since its re- 
construction under Lord Melbourne, had never 
been sure of a majority in the House of Peers, 
had only one of twenty or thirty, almost entire- 
ly composed of Irish Catholics, in the Commons. 
In these circumstances, it was perilous in the ex* 
treme to take a decided line in regard to an in- 
surrection which excited the sympathy of the 
Bomish party so strongly as that of the French 
habiians of Lower Canada had done. The To- 
ries, exasperated by tiie loss of office, and the 
retention of it by their opponents, when they 
could only command so small a majority, eager- 
ly laid hold of any slip in administration to 
drive Ministers into a minority, and compel 
them to resign. Lord Brougham, who had nev- 
er forgiven his former colleagues the reconstruc- 
tion of the Cabinet, on Sir B. Peel*s resignation, 
without his forming part of it, signalized him- 
self by the extreme bitterness with which he 
headed the onslaught. Lord Durham, in the 
hour of his need, was far from experiencing ei- 
ther '< the cordial and sincere support of his noble 
friends in the Cabinet," or the ^'generous for- 
bearance of the noble lords opposite," on which 
he had relied when he set out on his arduous 
mission. The result was, that, after protracted 
debates in both Houses of Parliament, which 
occupied the whole of summer, and fill up near- 

A3im 7 ifiM ^7 ^^® hundred pages of the Par- 
^' ' ^* hamentary Debates, the ordinance 



was annulled by Act of Parliament, and a bill 
was passed declaring an indemnity for the con- 
sequence of their now declared illeg^ acts. 
The majority in the Commons on this ^ p^ ^^^ 
subject was so large, that the Opposi- xL 1030 ; 
tion in that House did not venture on Ann. Ri 



a division ; in the Lords it was &i to ^^ 
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'' I can not but say," said Lord Melboume, in 
communicating the resolution of loi. 
Government to disavow the ordi- Lord Datiam 
nance to the House of Peers, ** that »»*«n«- 
it is with the deepest alarm and regret that I 
have taken this course. Nor is it without very 
great apprehension of the oonsequence that I 
have come to this determination." The result 
soon proved that these anticipations were well 
founded, and that Government on this occasion 
had acted a timid and selfish, rather than a wise 
and magnanimous part Lord Dnrfaain first re- 
ceived, through American newspapers^ intelligence 
of the disavowal of the ordinance, and the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Lords on the evenings 
of the 7th, 9th, and 10th of August, when the 
subject was finally disimssed. Feeling that his 
weight and usefulness as Governor-General were 
at an end, by this decisive censure of his con- 
duct in the most important particular, he imme- 
diately took the resolution to resign, which be 
communicated for^with to the Cabinet, accom- 
panied with a long explanatory memoir on his 
own conduct His resignation was accepted, and 
Mr. Poulett Thomson, afterward Lord Syden- 
ham, was appointed his mocesaor. It is impos- 
sible to doubt that in doing so Lord Durham 
acted a dignified and appropriate part ; bat it is 
impossible to bestow a similar meed of praise 
on a proclamation which he published oi^ ^^^ » 
the occasion, in which he- openly an- i^/* 
nounced to the Bermuda exiles, that as 
a general amnesty had been proclaimed by his 
authority under certain exceptions, and the ex- 
ceptions had been disallowed by Government, 
there was no impediment to their immediate re- 
turn to Canada, which accordingly took place. 
There could be no doubt that tlus view of iha 
result of the timid policy of Government was 
well founded, though the policy of the ex-gov- 
emor himself announcing it to his » n ,,1. it sag, 
rebellious subjects was not equally S90 : An. Reg! 
apparent** Sl»-W8. 

But although Lord Durham retired from his 
command, he left his mantle to his ]qj|, 
successor. During the brief period His valuaue 
— little exceeding four months — ^that 5***^°" 
he had held office, he had collected ^^^^^'^'^ 
with extraordinary diligence and great ability 
a vast mass of valuable information leoarding 
both the Canadas and the whole Britiw prov- 
inces of North America, which was digested in 
a long report replete with the most important 
suggestions regu-ding those splendid portions 
of the British dominions. He ascribes the chief 

* "The proclamation contained an entire amnesty, 
qualified only by the exoeplions q)ecUied in the ordinance. 
The ordinance has been disallowed, and the proclamation 
is confirmed. Her M ajeety having been adTued to reftiee 
her assent u> the ezoeptiona, the amnesty exists without 
qualification. No impediment, therefore, exists to the re- 
torn of the persons wlio have made the most distinct ad- 
mission of pUlt, or have been excluded by me fhmi the 
province on account of the danger to which it would be 
exposed by their preseoce.'*-^Proclamalioo, October 8^ 
1838 ; Aim, Rtg. 18S8, p. SS2, note. 
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evils in Lower. Canada to the animosity of the 
British and French races, which no period of 
existence under the same government has been 
able to extinguish. This animosity at that pe- 
riod was carried so far, that they not only had 
scarcely any social intercourse, but each race 
had its separate steamboats, banks, and hotels. 
The English were ultra-English, the Frendi 
nltra^French, and every question, whatever it 
arose from, ere long ran into one or ot^^r of 
these exclusive channels. The representative 
system, also, was little better than a solemn 
mockery, the representatives being shorn of all 
real authority except in local and comparatively 
immaterial concerns, and the forms of a respons- 
ible being combined with the reality of an ir- 
responsible government As a consequence of 
this want of effective pedlar control, govern- 
ment and its patronage and resources were 
farmed out for the benefit of a certun number 
of families or ruling districts, and the great bulk 
• of the community excluded from all participa- 
tion in them. Great abuses also existed in the 
administration of justice; and beyond the walls 
of Quebec, all regular conduct either of the law 
or ^ public afiaira was almost unknown. As a 
remedy for these evils, he sngsested a great 
variety of remedies, the princiiMiof which was 
the union of the two provinces in one united 
I I^rd Dor- Assembly, and a great extension of 
ham's Report the power of the local Legislature, 
ofi Canada, so as to realize tiie favorite colonial 
'^^- wishof real responsible government.^ 

Scarcely had Lord Durham quired the capi- 
j^ tal of Canada, which he did on the 

Fraahbntk- 1st November, when the ruinous 
in( oat of ths efibct of the timid policy of the 
rebellion. British Government in not snpport- 
^ ^' ' ing his ordinances became appar- 

ent. The Bermuda prisoners had all returned, 
and instead of evincing either the smallest con- 
trition for the treasons of which they had been 
guilty, or the least gratitude for the extraordi- 
nary lenity with which they had been treated, 
they set themselves at work immediately to or- 
ganize a fresh insurrection. It had been orig- 
inally intended that it should have broken oui 
on the very night of his departure, but numer- 
ous arrests took place at Montreal on that even- 
ing, which prevented the explosion till the 3d, 
when the haoitana were once more in arms against 
the British Crown. The insurrection began with 
an attack of four hundred men on the house of 
Mr. Ellice, a great proprietor in Lower Canada, 
who was made prisoner, and carried off as a hos- 
tage. On the same day, a body of armed men 
secreted themselves in the neighborhood of 
Langhnawaga, an Indian village, the inhabit- 
ants of which had recently been converted to 
Christianity. Information having been brought 
to the Indiana, who were at church, they instant- 
ly raised the war-whoop, and falling on the reb- 
* Ann. Reg. ^^9 ^^o made scarce any resistance, 
1838, 330 ; took seventy prisoners, and dispersed 
Msrt. II. 891. the whole party.* 

Sir John Colbome, who on the departure of 
^ Lord Durham had resumed the inter- 
Aetionswltli ^ command of the province, acted 
the insnr- with the rigor and decision which in 
IJBnts, iwd the outset of ciril troubles is the gen- 
Kor' 9, **** ei^l harbinger of success ; and the 
military force at his disposal had 



been so considerably augmented, that he was 
enabled to carry on operations with prompti- 
tude. Haring received intelligence that be- 
tween th^ 3d and 6th November four thousand 
insurgents had assembled at Napierville in La 
Prairie, under the command of Wolfred Nelson, 
Dr. Cote, and £2agnon, all three returned Ber- 
muda prisoners, he directed Sir James Macdon- 
nell and Greneral Clitheron, with ^e Guards and 
a body of infantry, to move against them ; but 
owing to the badness of the rMds they did not 
arrive there before the 10th, when they found 
the whole body had dispersed. The leaderB, 
before doing so, had issued a proclamation con- 
taining a declaration of independence, a repub- 
lican form of government, the confiscation of 
the crown-lands and clergy reserves, the aboli- 
tion of imprisonment for debt and of the feudal 
sendees, and the institution of a register for 
mortgages. The insurgents, being in close un- 
ion with the American sympathizers, detached 
a force to open a communication wiUi them in 
the neighborhood of Odell, on the Richelieu. 
But this force on its march fell in with a body 
of loyalist volunteers, by whom they were totally 
routed, with the loss of a field-piece and three 
hundred stand of arms. The same body of 
Loyalists, on the 9th, fell in vrith the in- 
surgents, greatly superior in number, who ' 
were retreating from Napierrille. They threw 
themselves into the church of Odell, and awaited 
the attack of the rebels. They were not long 
of commencing the assault, which they deemed 
sure of success ; but such was the gallantry of 
the volunteers and the steadiness of their de- 
fense, that the assailants were repulsed with the 
loss of fifty killed and twice that number wound- 
ed. These successes so damped the spirits of 
the insurgents that the rebellion entirely ceased 
in Lower Canada, where it had been almost en- 
tirely suppressed by the energy and spirit of the 
loyalist' volunteers, with very little assistance 
from the regular troops. On the other hand, it 
deserves to be recorded to the ci^dit of the in- 
surgents, that although they were at first twelve 
thousand strong, and had Mr. BUice and nearly 
a hundred Loyalists in their hands for several 
days, no deeds of cruelty were exer- .gj^j^^col- 
cised toward them, and their cap- bome's Dis- 
toiB even showed them the shortest patcbes, Dee. 
way to rejoin their friends on Hie i*.'??®' ^'^* 
suppression of the insurrection.' ^ ^"^' 

The rebellion would never have extended on 
this occasion to Upper Canada had .^ 
it not been for the efforts of the Defeat of the 
American sympathizers, who made American in- 
the most rigorous efforts to insti- J?***^* 
gate and support it in that quarter. «o^"*m"- 
On the evening of November 12, a body of Ave 
hundred Americans, with several fidd-pieces, 
crossed the St. Lawrence at Prescott, and ef- 
fected a landing on the British territory. They 
were there quickly attacked by three armed 
steamers, and a small body of regulars and mi- 
litia, under the command of Captain Landon, 
B.N.| and Colonel Young. After a brief com- 
bat the invaders save way, and retired to a stone 
building, from which the^ kept up so rigorous a 
fire, especially with their field-pieces, that the 
British, who had no artilleiy, were unable to 
dislodge them. They took positions, however, 
which, prevented their escape, while the war- 
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Bteamen effectoally cut off their commnnica- ^ 
lion with the - American shore. Meanwhile ' 
dispatches were sent off for snccor, and ere long 
four companies of the 83d, with two guns and a 
howitzer, arriired under Colonel I>andas, which 
were soon followed hy a company of the 98d 
Highlanders. The investment of the building ' 
was now made closer, and the artillery opened a 
fire at four hundred yards upon its outer walls. 
Before a practicable breach could be effected, 
however, the enemy evacuated the position, and 
were taken prisoners in endeavoring to effect 
their escape. The loss of the British in this 
warm affair was forty-five killed and wounded ; 
but they took three guns from the enemy, be- 
sides sixteen wounded, and a hundred and fif- 
ty-nine prisoners were taken and sent off to 
Kingstoxi, to be tried before courts-martial ; of 

these no less than a hundred and 
l«8° * thirty-one were natives of the United 

States.^ 
This rade repube for some time checked the 
.^ incursions of these lawless ma- 
Fresh rout of TAuders; but the Americans w^re 
tbeAmericaofl too much set upon Canadian insur- 
aiSiiidwich. rection and spoliation to abandon 
^^•*~**' '*• their designs without further ef- 
forts. On December 4, at daybreak, a ft«sh 
body of four hundred men landed at Sandwich, 
at the western extremity of Upper Canada, burn- 
ed a steamboat, set fire to the barracks, in which 
two men perished, and inhumanly murdered Dr. 
Hume, a military surgeon, who accidentally fell 
into their hands from mistaking them for a body 
of prorincial militia. These atrocities so roused 
the indignation of the Canadians, that when the 
militia under Colonel Prime came up and at- 
tacked the invaders, twenty-six of their number 
were slain, and only twenty-five prisoners taken. 
The remainder fled, with scarcely any resist- 
s Ann. Reg. uice, across the frontier, and this 
1838, 381, terminated the hostilities on the fron- 
3»- tier of Upper Canada.* 

But although the war on the field had term- 
.^ inated, that on the scaffold was to 

State trials ctflnmence, and many brave men 
after the sap- were to expiate by their lives the 
pressionofthe immense fault of the British Gov- 
insarreet on. ^pQmgm j^ annulling the wise and 
humane ordinances of Lord Durham on occa- 
sion of the fint insurrection. The number of 
prisoners taken and awaiting their trial in the 
prisons both of Montreal and Toronto was very 
great, and their disposal occasioned no smtdl 
embarrassment to Government. No less than 
753 were confined in the jail of the former of 
^ these places. Of these 164 were discharged at 
once ; and of the whole remainder only twelve 
were brought to trial, all of French birth or ex- 
traction. Of these, two were acquitted by the 
court-martial before which they were arraign- 
ed, and the remainder were sentenced to death. 
Two only were executed. Cardinal and Du- 
quette, the former a notary, the latter a tavern- 
keeper, who had been prominent instigators of 
the insurrection. The other conricts were sen- 
tenced to various periods of transportation or 
imprisonment. It must ever be considered as 
in the highest degree honorable to the British 
(jovemment, that two formidable insurrections, 
in so important a part of its dominions, were 
■unpressed with so small a sacrifice of life— a 



striking contrast to the atreama of noble blood 
which a century before had streamed on the 
scaffold in Scotland on occasion of the High- 
land rebellion, and warranting the hope that 
in process of time thift barbaroos in- i Ann. Reg. 
fliction, in political cases, will en- 1838, 333, 
tirely disappear before the growing ?tii**^* 
infiuence of humanity.' ' 

A more delicate and perilous task awaited 
the Government in the disposal of .^ ^ 
the American prisoners taken at Exeeationof 
Prescott, for there political and na- the leading 
tional passions of the most violent Amerieui 
kind interfered on both sides. On "y-P"""*"- 
the one hand, the Canadian Loyalists inaasted 
that the renewal of the insurrection and the inva- 
sion had been entirely owing to the mistaken 
and ill-deserved lenity whi(£ had been shown 
to the insurgents on occasion of the first out- 
break, and that there could be no security for 
the British prorinces till the law was allowed to 
take its course against these repeated and in- 
corrigible offenders. On the other hand, the 
excitement in the United States on account of 
the Canadian sympathizers was so strong, that 
there was the greatest danger that» if the pun- 
ishment of death was inflicted on any consider- 
able number of the invaders, it might become 
too strong for the Government, and precipitate 
the two countries into a ruinous war, despite the 
utmost efforts of the rulers on both sides to pre- 
vent it. In these difficult circumstances^ the 
conduct of the executive on the British side was 
so firm as to command respect, and at the same 
time so moderate as not to excite animosity. A 
court-martial assembled at Kingston on the 24th 
November, before which Von Schoultz, a Pole, 
the commander of the Prescott invasion, and 
three of his associates, Abbey, George, and 
Woodruff, were tried, condemned, and execa* 
ted. They met their fate with unpretending 
fortitude, only complaining of the deception 
which had been practiced upon them in regard 
to the nature of the enterprise on which thej 
were to be engaged, and the amount of support 
they were likely to meet with. Their death was 
followed by that of five others, three of whom 
had been concerned in the piratical and iMurbar- 
ouB inroad at Sandwich. This closed the mel- 
ancholy list of capital convictions for these out- 
rages, though a great number of others were 
sentenced to various penalties of lesser decree.* 
The Government of the United States inter- 
fered on humane srounds, but made no casus 
hdU on account of Uiese executions, though one 
of the sufferers was a colonel in their militia ; 
on the contrary, they always held out to the 
British Cabinet that the piratical irruptions 
were done against their wishes and without 
their consent, and that so far firom favoring 

* PiBSONS COirVICTXD OPTBB^SOII Oa POLITXCA.L Fbl- 

omr IN UpPSB Canada, pbom 1st UcTOBxa, 1837, to 

IsT Novbmbeb, 1638. 

Pardoned on giving security 140 

Sentenced to conflnement in Penitentiary. . . H 

Sentenced to banishment 18 

Sentenoed to traaspMtation to Van Dlemen's 

Land S7 

Escaped fh>m Fort Henry 19 

Escaped ftooi Cape Diamond 1 

Tried by court-martial 1 

Tried ih>m Toronto Hospital 1 

Sentenoed to deatli 1 



—Arm. Reg. 1838, p. 336. 
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the yiews of the eympathizen, they consid- 
1 Ann. Reg. ^^^ ^® union of the Canadas to 
l838,3Mrs35, their States as likelj to prove 
no ; Mart. il. prejndicial to their best inter- 
**• ests.* 

There is no reason to doubt that this statement 
100. ^^ ^b® V'^ ^^ ^^^ American Govern- 
ReflectioDM ment was sincere ; but it is not the 
Mtbisittb- less true that the system vrhich| it has 
^*^' often permitted its people to pursue, 

in this particular, is in the highest degree dan- 
gerous and unjust. It is no answer to the com- 
plaints of a neighboring people that their terri- 
tory has been invaded, their subjects slaughtered, 
and their towns burned, by the pirates of an ad- 
joining state, to say that it was all done without 
Uie knowledge or consent of their Government, 
that their artillery has been violently taken out 
of their arsenals by armed mobs, and that the 
national forces were inadequate to prevent their 
pillage, and the misappropriation of their re- 
sources to foreign aggression. No government 
is entitled in this manner to abdicate its func- 
tions, and shelter itself under alleged neutrality, 
so far as itself is concerned, when it permits its 
snljects to engage, without efficient check, in 
piratical incursions against its neighbors, often 
of the most dangerous character. If it pleads in 
extenuation that it is too weak to prevent such 
outn^i^s, it affixes the darkest stigma upon the 
character of institutions which fail in discharg- 
ing the first duty of government, that of prevent- 
ing private warfare. The English historian need 
not fear incurring the imputation of undue na- 
tional prejudice in making these observations, for 
he must confess with a blush, that it was his own 
country which began this iniquitous system, and 
that the American sympathizers only applied to 
the British dominions that species of covert hos- 
tility which their Grovemment had sanctioned in 
regard to the Spanish coloniesof South America, 
and recently introduced, with such ruinous con- 
eequencesy into the European dominions of old 
Spain. 
These decisive successes on the part of the 

British Grovemment closed both the 
Oraat change ^^^ ^^ rebellion in the two Canadas, 
intheinatitu- and the dangerous hostility on the 
tionaofBrit- American frontier. It was followed, 
**^JSS^^ however, "by consequences the Tery 

reverse of what had been expected 
by both parties in that unhappy contest The 
Ix>yali8ts anticipated the entire subjection of the 
colonies to British rule, now that their opponents 
had been so completely defeated. The nabUans 
and their revolutionary leaders dreaded the es- 
tablishment of a military government by the vic- 
ton, which should abrogate their liberties, and 
extinguish both their nationality and peculiar 
laws. The result was entirely different from 
what either party had prognosticated. I<ord 
Durham's report and recommendations were 
carried into full e£Fect by his successors, though 
he himself fell a victim to the timidity of Gov- 
ernment and the virulence of faction at home. 
In that valuable document he had signalized, as 
next to the division of races which imbittered 
every thing in Lower Canada, the existence of 
a " family compact," which had caused all the 
patronage and benefits of government to flow in 
a peculiar and restricted channel in the upper 
province. In his report he strongly urged the 



adoption of a more liberal and catholic policy, 
Which should take away the latter ground of com- 

{>laint, and the union of the two prorinces in one 
egislature, which might ultimately remove the 
asperity of the former. Both suggestions were 
adopted and carried into effect byhis saccessor, 
LoihI Sydenham.' After a considerable delay, 
but not longer than was required to mature the 
details of so great an innovation, the new consti- 
tution was proclaimed in Canada, a 
united Legislature established, with ^•*- ^^*^^^' 
a local government really, not merely in name, 
subjected to public control. The consequences 
of this change have been stranoe iMan.ii.398 
and unexpected, but on the whole 394 ; Lord ' 
eminently beneficial both to the Sydenham's 
colonies and the mother country.* ''**» **®' 

The first effect was a change which the Loyal- 
ists were far from expecting, and 
which gave them, it must be con- Effect of this 
fessed, a most reasonable ground of open the local 
complaint When the two prorinces Canadian 
were united in one house, it was «o^«™'«««- 
found, contrary to what had been generally an- 
ticipated, that the Liberals and French party had 
a majority in the Assembly. The consequence 
of course was, that the rule of the ** family com- 
pact" in the upper province came to an end, and 
that the ministry were taken from the par^ which 
had the majority in the Legislature. Though 
this was entirely in accordance with the principles 
of representative government, yet it excited at 
first the most riolent heats and animosities in 
the British party. They complained that Papi- 
neauand the leaders of the insurrection had been 
elevated to power, and enjoyed all the sweets of 
government, whUe tbay, who had imperiled their 
lives and fortunes to maintain the British su- 
premacy and connection, were excluded from all 
share in the administration of the country they 
had saved. There can be no question that there 
was both reason and justice in these eomplaints ;, 
and after the riolent collision which had taken 
place, and the glorious spirit they had evinced, 
they were peculiarly natural in Colonel M*Nab 
and the Conservative leaden. Nevertheless it 
does not appear that any other course could have 
been pursued by a government subject to the 
real control of a popular assembly ; and if ex- 
perience, the true test of wisdom in a course of 
government, is referred to, the result seems to 
establish in the most triumphant manner thfr 
wisdom of the course which has been pursued. 

The rebellion, as might have been expected, 
threw a grievous damp for a season nj, 
over the fortunes of Canada ; the im- Vast growth 
ports fix)m England, and emigrants *f ^"Jj* 
from that country, exhibited a strik- ""*• ***^- 
ing falling off in the years 18d8 and 1889.* But 
from the time when the government appeared 
to be firmly established, and the Legislature of 
the two prorinces was united in one Assembly, 
with a ministry subject to effective public con- 
trol, the Canadas took a start, not only beyond 
any thing recorded in their history, but perhaps 
unexampled, in the absence of gold or silver 
mines, in the history of the world. During tha 



* Emigrants to Canada in 1836. . . . fi7,4M . < 

•* 1837.... «MW . 

** " 1838.... Z^iXt . 

—Fori. Papertt 1836-7-8. 
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ten years from 1841 to 1861, the free population 
of the United States increased' 87 per cent^ the 
slave 27 per cent. ; and this certainly was a sof- 
ficiently large increase for a coantiy nombering, 
at the commencement of the period, nearly sev- 
enteen millions of inhabitants. But it was tri- 
fling in comparison of the growth of the two 
Canadas daring the same years, the population 
of which, chiefly in consequence of immigration 
from the British Islands, increased no less than 
59 per cent., while the increase of the upper 
province was 104 per cent.* In 1884, the ex- 
ports to Canada were £1,018,000, h((r imports 
£1,063,000 ; while in 1854 her exports and im- 
ports, taken together, were £13,945,000, of which 
£4,622,000 was composed of imnorts from Great 
Britain. So rapid and sustained a growth, in so 
short a period, is perhaps unexampled in the 
history of the worlcLf Not less remarkable has 

* Ftm popolalion of tbe United States in 1840 14,563,109 

" " " " 1850 S0,08»,«)9 

IneraaM, 37*77 per eent. 

81ave population of tlio United States in 1840 3,487,356 

'* " " " 1850 8,179,567 

Ineraase, 97-81 per oent. 

Total population of Canada In 1841 1,156,130 

" " " 1851 1,843,365 

Increase, 50*34 per oent. 

PopQlaiion of Upper Canada In 1841 465,357 

" *^ •* 1851 053,004 

-^Proapecis of Canada, 1854, p. 66, 67. 

t " No nation or commnnity, with the solitary exeep< 
tlon of Victoria, can boast of each eztensiye progress as 
Cana^ ; but there is this important differenee in the two 
colonies, tluit the sudden rise of the Australian colony was 
almost solely attributable to the rush which was made for 
the recently dlsooTsred gold. In 1834, Canada imported 
goods (o the amount of only £1,063,000, and exported in 
return produce and manufactures of her own soil to the 
amount Of £1,018,000 ; but in 1854 the ralue of her exports 
and imporu was not less than £13,045,000. If we analyse 
these figures, it will be flmnd that the mother country sup- 
plied Canada with her manufhctures to the amount of 
£4,633,000, the United 8tates sent her £3,945,000. foreign 
countries £368,507, and tbe adjoining British North Amer- 
ican colonies, Jb' 159,000. Erery person in Canada con- 
sumed on an arerage the produce of foreign countries to 
the amount of X3 14«. lOd., while in the adjoining States 
the average consumption reached only £3 7«. per head. 
The nature of the Canadian trade with foreign countries 
may be judged of by the following (hcts : The produce of 
the forests of the colony — the vast timber tnute whieh was 
expected— was of the value of £3,355,000 ; of vegeuble 
food, principally com and flour, £1,995,009 ; animal prod- 
uce, £342,031; fish, £85,000^ manuAictures, £35,106; 
Taiioas agricultural products, £36,618; ships, £530,187. 
The total exports, if aivided among the population, would 
give an average of £3 15«. to each individual, or S«. more 
than is the case In the United States. The entire value of 
the British exporu of the United States was £33,461,000, 
or about £1 Mr head of the population ; while the con- 
sumption of British goods bv the Canadians was at the 
rate of £3 6«. Id. per head."— Conodisn Newt, Aug. 34, 
1856. 

The progress of this astonishing trade has been as fol- 
lows during the last seven years: 



Ymi*. 


Imports. 


Ezpoita. 


lUveoM. 


Expcnditon. 


1847 


£3,966,570 


£2,303,054 


£416,569 


£376,456 


1848 


3,629,584 


3,303,830 


313,037 


389,993 


1849 


8,468,130 


3,193,678 


431,998 


370,618 


1850 


3,489,466 


3,457,886 


578,833 


437,313 


1851 


4,404,409 


3,663,983 


692,306 


531,643 


1853 


4,168,457 


8.883,313 


733,734 


535,171 


1853 


6,571,537 


4,533,060 


982,334 


611,667 



been the increase in the agricuHaral prodaee 
of the province, which, in Upper Canada, has 
quadrupled in ten years preceding 1851, while 
its shipping has doubled during the same period ; 
and the consumption of British manufactores 
since 1862, when the gold discoveries came into 
play, is, on an average, £2 6«. a head for each 
inhabitant,^ being more than double of what it 
is in the United States, where it is only £1 2«. 
per head. 

Many causes have doubtless contributed to 
produce this astonishing increase 113 
of material prosperity and inhab- Refleettons em 
itants in Canada, during the period thiswonderfU 
which has elapsed since the union "**'••■•• 
of the provinces and the establishment of popu- 
lar and responsible government in 1841 ; and 
it would be unreasonable to ascribe it entirely 
to any one of them. Among these, a prominent 
place must be assigned to the establishment of 
free trade in Great Britain in 1846; tbe im- 
mense emigration from these islands in the five 
years immediately preceding 1853, a large part 
of which went to Canada, and contributed es- 
sentially to the growth of the province ; and the 
gold ducoveries in California and Australia, 
which, since 1852, have added 50 per cent, to 
the value of its produce— exports and imports.f 
But giving full effect to the influence of these 
causes, which without doubt were the main- 
spring of Canadian prosperity, it seems, at the 
same time, not unreasonable to conclude that 
much also is to be ascribed to the establishment, 
in 1841, of a form of government essentially 
democratic, and therefore suited to the circum- 
stances of the country, and calculated to soften 
down, and at length extinguish, its unhappy 
rivahy of races. There is much truth in the 
observation of Lord Elgin, whose liberal and 
enlightened administration haa done so much to 
heal the divisions, and permit the expansion of 
the material resources of the province, that " in 
a socib^ singularly democratic in its structure, 
where diversities of race supplied special ele- 
ments of confusion, and where, consequently, 
it was most important that constituted authority 
should be respected, the moral influence of gov- 
ernment was enfeebled by the existence of per- 
petual strife between the powers that ought to 
have afforded each other mutual support. No 
state of affairs could be imagined less favorable 
to the extinction of national ani- iLor^Q. 
mosities, and to tbe firm establish- gin^a Die- 
ment of the gentle and benignant psieh. Dee. 
control of those liberal institutions^ *®**» ^ *•• 

^ EKIOBAITTS who ▲SBIVSD at QUBBKC, FB6II 1847 TO 

1854. 



1853 39,176 

18S3 36,699 

1854 54,113 



—Lord Eloih's Report, Quebec, 18t]i Deeember, 1854. 

1841. 
Biuhcla. 

t Wheat erop, Upper Canada 3,331,991 

Lower Canada 943.835 

Total 4,368,836 



1847 90,150 

1848 37,939 

1849 38,494 

1850 83,393 

1851 41,076 

Besides a large nnmber who landed at New York, and 
found their way across tbe frontier into the Canadian 
provinces.— Lord Eloiit's Eeport, DeeeoUter 18, 1854. 



In eight years 360,338 



tt 



TalB*. 



British inporu to Canada in 1854 i:3,475,64S 

" to United States 1,874,311 

ShipplBg Indlt at Qoebec in 1843, 13,785 tons ; 1851, 41,505 tons. 
—Lord Eloib's Ditpatck, 83d December, 1853. 



164T. 
Binhcla. 

7,558,773 

3,173,149 

0,730,933 

Popolatioa. 

1,843,965, or £] 6«. per bead. 
33,846,301, or 13s 



i»i. 

BmMl 

13,693,803 

3,675.866 

15,778,760 
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which it is Engbuid'B pride and privilege to be- 
stow upon her children." 

Bat in troth there is more in the case than 
114 even these eloquent words convey ; 

Adaptation of and it may with safety be affirmed, 
dcmoeraey to not only that a popolar form of ffov- 
new eQionk». ^mment is the one best adapted to 
rising colonial settlements, bat that it is the 
one indispensable to their growth and prosperity. 
There is no example in the history of mankind 
of a despotic government having formed real 
colonies, or of Siose offiihoots of civilization ever 
attaining a robost growth bat nnder praodcally 
republican institutions. The colonies of Greece 
and Rome were as numerous and prosperous in 
ancient times, as those of Great Britain and 
Holland have been in modem ; but colonization 
died away under the imperial sceptre ; it has 
never proceeded from the despotisms of the 
East; and though France and Spain have made 
brilliant colonial oonqftesUf they have never 
founded real colonies. The reason is, that the 
warfare of man in infant colonies is with the 
desert or the forest, not with the property or 
influence of his neighbors, which is what in 
afler times renders a strong and real govern- 
ment indispensable. The energy and independ- 
ence which make him penetrate the woods, 
render him confident in himself and impatient 
of the control of others ; the submission and 
contentment which ar» essential to the peace 
of aged society, are fatal to its commencement 
in those solitary regions. Self-government is 
Uie want of man in such circumstances, because 
isolation is his destiny, and plentv his accom- 
paniment. The government of others becomes 
necessaiy in later times, because he is surround- 
ed by numbers, and the abundance of rude has 
been succeeded by the privatiooto of civilized 
life. 
It is the more evident that the popular gov- 
1 1 J erument, which has succeeded the re- 
Reeent' bellions and union of the provinces in 
fTowtb of Canada, has been eminently favorable 
^rtty"'and *^ ^^ development of its energies and 
^poajte resources, that its present extraordi- 
coDditioDof nary prosperity is of recent growth, 
^JJ^^'^l and has chiefly arisen gince its estab- 

'**^* lishment. Twenty years ago the case 
was just the reverse ; and the backward condi- 
tion and neglected natural riches of Canada 
presented a strange and mortifying contrast to 
the opposite condition of the adjoining prov- 
inces of the United States, which attracted the 
notice of every traveler. '* The superiority of 
the cohdition of our republican neighbors," said 
Lord Durham in 1838, "is perceivable through- 
out the whole extent of our North American 
territory. Even the ancient city of Montreal 
will not bear a comparison with Bufialo^ a crea- 
tion of yesterdinr. There is but one railroad 
in all British North America— that between 
Lake Champlain and the St. Lawrence— and it 
is onkfjifteen milet long. The people on the 
frontier are poor and scattered^ separated by 
vast forests, without towns or markets, and al- 
most destitute of roads, living in mean houses, 
and without apparent means of improving their 
oonditicm. On the American side, on the other 
hand, all is actirity and bustle. The forest has 
been widely cleareid ; every year numerous set- 
tlements are formed, and Uiousands of farms 



created out of the waste. The countiy is inter- 
sected by common roads ; canals and railroads 
are finished, or in course of formation. The 
observer is surprised at the number of harbors 
on the lakes, and the multitude of vessels they 
contain ; whUe bridges, artificiid landins-places, 
and commodious whuves, are formed in all 
directions as soon as required. Good housies, 
mills, inns, warehouses, villages, towns, and 
even great cities, are almost seen to spring out 
of the desert. Every village has its school-house 
and place of public worship ; every town has 
many of both, with its township buildings, book- 
stores, and probably one or two banks and news- 
papers ; and the cities, with their fine churches, 
great hotels, great exchanges, court-houses, and 
municipal halls of stone and marble, , . . *. 
so new and fresh as to mark the hain^s Re- 
recent existence of the forest where port ; Ann. 
they BOW stand, would be admired ^^' ^^^» 
in any part of the world.*'* "*' 

What a contrast does this graphic description 
present to the present condition 
of the British provinces of North opposite stato 
America ! The picture drawn in ofihe BritisU 
1838 by Lord Durham of the provinces at 
American shore, might pass for a *^™^* 
faithful portrait of the British at present. In- 
diridual enterprise has been fostered by public 
encouragement; magnificent undertakings by 
Government have formed the arteries of pros- 
perity through the State;. and the forest has, 
in an incredibly short space of time, under the 
influence of such stimulants, yielded its virgin 
riches to the efforts of laborious man. Wflere, 
twenty years ago, only one railway, fifteen miles 
long, existed, thirteen miiUans of British capital 
have now been expended on railway communi- 
cation ; a vast system of internal lines renders 
commerce alike independent of the obstacles of 
nature and the hostility of man ; and a gigantic 
bridge, rivaling the greatest works of antiquity, 
is about to attract all future generations to the 
romantic shores of the St. Lawrence. Nor have 
these generous aids fh>m the Government and 
riches of the mother countiy been thrown away 
upon an ungrateful people. Political divisions 
have in a great measure ceased in that pros- 
perous land ; even the rancor of reliffions'hos- 
tility has been, comparatively spes!king, ap- 
peased ; loyalty to the British throne, attacn- 
ment to the British connection, have become 
universaL During the darkest periods of the 
Russian war, the Canadians stood faithfully by 
our side ; they subscribed generously to the Pa- 
triotic Fund, intended to alleviate the distresses 
with which it was accompanied ; they offered bat- 
talions of volunteers to share our dangers, and 
the fall of Sebastopol was celebrated with great- 
er enthusiasm in Quebec and Montreal than 
either in London or Dublin. These unequiv- 
ocal proofs of undiminished loyalty in this no- 
ble portion of the British people, encourage the 
pleasing hope that the bonds which unite them 
to the mother country may be long, very Ions 
of being severed; that the advantages of real 
self-government may, in their case, be united 
with the chivalrous feelings of attachment to 
the throne ; that mutual benefit may perpetuate 
an union commenced fh}m a sense of matual 
dependence ; and that, when at length it comes, 
as come it will, from the greatness of the 
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younger State, to be dissolTed, it may not be 
Tiolentlj severed, bat insensibly wear away, like 
the sway of parental authority in a united fam> 
ily, and melt nrro a pbbpbtual and imdisso- 

LtJBLB ALLIANCE.* ' 

Canada was not the only portion of the Brit- 
]]7. ish dominions which was convulsed 
Diatarbed during the disastrous years 1838 
^^^^ and 1839. The West Indies also 
andlsiiiunfof ^bared in the convulsion ; and so 
the Appren- great was the discontent there, that 
tice Syacem. it was prevented only by absolute 
impotence from breaking into open rebellion. 
The apprentice system, as had been predicted 
by all really acquainted with the circumstances, 
had entirely failed in practice, and produced, 
instead of quiet and contentment, a degree of 
irritation on all sides, which had now risen to 
such a height as rendered its abandonment in- 
dispensable. It could not possibly be otherwise. 
The negroes thought they had been really eman- 
cipated by the Imperial Legislature, and that 
the full fniition of their rights was only prevent- 
ed by the selfish conduct of the planters and 
local parliaments ; hence continual contention 
and discord. The negroes could be made to 
work in many cases only by actual compulsion ; 
and such was their aversion to this supposed in- 
vasion of their rights, that more stripes were 
inflicted by the pohce magistrates during the 
freedom of the apprentice system than had been 
done durinsr the reality of slavery. These mel- 
ancholy tidings speedily reached Great Britain, 
and revived the public agitation in all its in- 
tensity. Public meetings were held on all sides, 
in which the immediate and entire abolition of 
slavery was loudly demanded. Glovemment gave 
proof of their belief in the reality of these evils ; 
tor they introduced, in the early part of 1838| a 

* It is iMlnrkd to be obUged to add tbal tbe statiesimii 
to whoee wisdom and flrmnesst more than tliat of any 
other single indiyldnal in existence, this marrdons prog- 
ress is to be ascribed, and whose sngfeslions were all 
embodied in the coosUtutioa and anion of the provinces 
which have Anally given peace to Canada, fell a victim 
to the efibrts he had made on behalf of bis country. To 
remarkable talents, which his report on Canada unequiv- 
ocally demonstrates, Lord Durham united the magnanim- 
ity and lofty spirit which form an essential part in tbe 
heroic character. Unfortunately he possessed also the 
love of approbation and sensitiveness to blame which aro 
the predominant features in the female disposition. He 
was impatient of contradiction, and irritable when thwart- 
ed; and those foillngs, which in ordinary life would 
scaroely have been obsenred, proved fotal to him on the 
stormy eminence on which ho was nltimately placed. 
His mortification at the disallowance of his ordinances 
was extreme, and it preyed upon a constitution naturally 
weak, to such a dogne as to bring him to an untimely 
grave. Be was busily engaged with bis oflieial duties to 
the very last, and the night before his departure be drew 
up an important proclamation relatiTe to squatters on the 
crown-lands. Thousands accompanied bim to the quay 
when he embarked, and every eye strained after the ves- 
sel— the Incorutant^uB it made Its way down the river 
in the 0oom of a Canadian snow-storm. He landed at 
Plympuih, on December lat, withal any hanffrtt by the 
special orilers of Government, who sent down a special 
messenger to prohibit them ; but he was amply indemni- 
fied by the respect paid to him by the people, and tbe to- 
kens of respect and confidence given bim daring his Jour- 
ney to London. Lady Durham, Eaxl Grey's daughter, 
immediatdy resigned bersituatfon in the Queen's house- 
hold ; but the ingratitude of his party made no difl*erance 
in tbe political sentiments and conduct of her husband, 
who was consistent to the last. But bis race was run^- 
bis heart was broken ; and be died on S8th July, 1840, the 
victim of ingratitude fltnn a party on whom he had ooa- 
ftrred the moot essential services. — Ann. Rtg. 1840: 
nknm. 173. MAaTiMSAU, ii. S90, S9i. 



bill "to give full effect to the intent and mean- 
ing of the Act for the abolition of slavery ;** and 
its provisions show how little had hitherto been 
gained for the cause of humanity by the eman- 
cipation of which so much had been said. It 
declares *'that it shall no longer be lawful to 
place any female apprentice on a tread-mill, or 
on the chain of a penal gang of any parish, or 
to punish any female apprentice by whipping or 
beating her person, or by cutting off her hair, 
for any offense by her conmiitted." The bill 
contained also stringent provisions ip„|^])Q|^ 
prohibiting corporal punishment on xItl 194a, 
any male apprentice, except in pres- 1279 ; Ann. 
ence of a magistrate specially sum- ^ ^^^* 
moned for the occasion.^ 

Lord Brougham, who was the mouthpiece of 
the anti-filavexy party, which had ^g. 
become violently excited on Jthe Lord 
recital of these severities, gave a ^'^^^^'y^^ 
still more melancholy account of l^rauaedbor- 
the increased horrors of the mid- rors of the 
die passage and augmentation of alave trade, 
the uave trade, iri* consequence of the nominal 
emancipation of the English negroes, and the 
real stimidus given to the foreign slave colonies. 
On occasion of presenting a petition for imme- 
diate emancipation, on 19th January, 1838, he 
said: "The accursed traffic flourishes under 
the very expedients adopted to crush it, and in- 
creases in consequence of the veir measures 
adopted for its extinction. So far nom our ef- 
forts materially checking it, I find that the bulk 
of this infernal commerce is undiminished. The 
premium of Insurance at the Havana on slave- 
ships is no more than 12i per cent. u> cover all 
risks. Of this 4i per cent, is allowed for the 
usual sea-risk, leaving only 8 per cent, to meei 
the chances of capture. In 1835 eigh^ slave- 
ships sailed from the Havana alone, and six of 
them brought back an average of 360 slaves; 
so that 28,000 were brought to that port alone 
in the year. In December of the same year, 
between 4000 and 5000 were safely landed at 
Rio. One of the ships carried 570, another no 
less than 700 slaves. Of all the criminals en- 
gaged in this accursed traffic, the Spaniards, 
die Portuguese, and the Brazilians are the great- 
est — ^the Siree nations with whom our influence 
is the most commanding, and our commerce the 
most intimate and profitable. 

'* Lamentable as this increase of the slave 
trade is, the horrors attending its car- 
rying out are still more heart-rending, coqtiaaed. 
The cruiser intrusted with the duty of 
preventing the traffic, carefully avoids approach- 
ing the creek or harbor where the slavers are 
Ijring. She standa out, therefore, just so far as 
to command a view of the port from the mast- 
head, being herself quite out of sight. The 
slaver, believing the coast to be clear, accom- 
plishes his crime and makes saiL Let us see 
now the unavoidable miseries of the middle 
passage are exasperated by the contraband na- 
ture of the adventure — how the unavoidable 
mischief is aggravated by the means taken to 
extirpate it. Eveiy consideration is sacrificed 
to swiftness of sailing in the construction of the 
slave-ships, which are built so narrow as to put 
their safe^ in peril, being made just broad 
enough on the beam to keep the sea. What is 
the conseqenoe to the slaves ? Before the trade 
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was pat down in 1807, the slaves had the ben- 
efit of what was tenned '' the Slave-canying 
Act," which gaye tBe nnhappy victims the ben- 
efit of a certain space between the decks, in 
which they might breathe the tainted air more 
Ireelj, and a certain supplj of water. Bnt now 
there is nothing of the bnd, and the slave is in 
the condition in which oar debates found him 
half a centniT ago, when the venerable Clark- 
son awakenea the world to his sufierings. 

''The scantiest portion of food which will 
support life is alone provided; and 
rwM^SiWwI. ^0 wretched Africans are compressed 
and stowed away in every nook and 
crannj of the ship, »s if they were dead goods 
concealed on board smuggling vessels. Oq be- 
ing discovered, the slaver has to determine 
whether he will endeavor to regain his port or 
will push on across the Atlantic, reaching the 
American shores with a part at least of his lad- 
ing. No sooner does the miscreant find that 
the cruiser is saining upon him, than he be- 
thinks him of lightening the ship, and casts 
overboard men, women, and children. Does he 
first knock off their fetters ? No ! because these 
irons, by which they have been held together in 
couples for safety, are not screwed together and 
padlocked, So as to be removed in case of dan- 
ger from tempest or fire, but they are riveted — 
welded together by the bladmmith in his forge, 
never to he removed or loosened until, alter the 
horrors of the middle passage, the children of 
misery shall be landed to bondage in the civil- 
ized worid. The irons, too, serve the purpose 
of weights; and if time be allowed, more weights 
are added, to the end that the wretches may be 
entangled, to prevent fteir swimming. Nor is 
this all. Instances have been recorded of other 
precautions for the same purpose. Water-casks 
have been filled with human beings, and one 
Tessel threw twelve overboard thus laden. In 
I ParL Deb ^^^ chase, two slave-ships endeavored, 
zivi. 1287, ' ^^ ill ^iU) to make their escape, and 
1368; Ann. in the attempt they fiung five hundred 
^K' 1^^* human beings into the sea, of all ages 
^Z:' «nd either sex."» 

The Duke of Wellington and Lord Glenelg 

acquitted ]x>rd Brougham of all ex- 

VWeni dam- •ggeration in this harrowing state- 

orinEncland, ment, which aflfords a melancholy 

and tocalabo- picture of the aggravation of real 

^ a«ST ^^^ ^. ™^ andill-judged efforts 
' for their removal. The true way 
to put down the trade in slaves was to make it 
not vrorth while for any one to import them, 
and this could only be done by rendering the 
labor of the slaves already settled in the West 
Indies so productive that no additions to their 
number were required. Instead of this, the 
emancipation of the negroes, by rendering their 
labor less productive, increased the demand for 
slaves in the slave colonies of other states, and 
thus fearfully extended this infernal tra£Bc 
Bat though this was clearly pointed out at the 
time, yet there was no getting the public to be 
disabused on the subject. They persisted in hold- 
ing that the labor of free men was more produc- 
tive than that of slaves, and diat the slave trade 
would be at once abolished by the extinction of 
slavery in the British West India islands. So 
violent did the clamor become, and so unequiv- 
ocally was it manifested in the huge constitu- 



encies, that the planters, who had already suf- 
fered severely from the refractory spirit of the 
slaves, and the di£5culty of getting them to sub- 
mit to continuous labor^ took the only course 
which in the circumstances renfkined open to 
them ; and on the recommendation of Sir Lio- 
nel Smith, the governor of Jamaica, the parlia- 
ment of that island abolished the apprentice 
system altogether, and declared all the negroes 
ftree on an early day. The provin- i sir Lionel 
cial Lesislatures of all the other isl- Smith's 
ands adopted the same course, and ^peeeh, 
on the Ist August, 1888, Slavery isS; inn. 

EMTIBBLT CBASEB DC THB B&ITISH Reg 'lS38,' 
COLOKIBS.* WC 347. 

Sir Lionel Smith transmitted to Grovemment 
the following account of the manner ._ 
in which this great change was re- Reception of 
ceived in Jamaica : ** It is impossi- the emanci- 
ble for me to do justice to the good K**®",*"!,**** 
order, decorum, and gratitude which w~"n««- 
the whole of the lat^ring population manifest- ' 
ed upon this happy occasion. Not even the ir- 
regularity of a drunken individual occurred. 
Though joy beamed in every countenance, it 
was Uiroughout the island tempered with sol- 
emn thankfulness to God; and the churches 
and thapels were every where filled with these 
happy people, in humble offering of praise for the 
great blessing He had confeired upon them." 
The Bishop of Jamaica bore similar testimony. 
" I had long known,'* said he, *' the objects of 
this benevolent measure as ihe most patient, 
enduring, and long-enffering upon earth, and 
not easily provoked; but it was not until the 
actual promulgation of this great and glorious 
measure of justice and mercy that t ei t . 
I was enabled fully to appreciate smith lo Lord 
this advance in Christian princi- Glenelg, Ang. 
pies. The quiet manner in which 8, 1838 ; Bish- 
the whole has passed off has added I^L^rf Gie? 
much to the general effect, and elc, Aug. s, 
made a deep impression on men's iP^ij^^D' ^ 
minds."« Rai.l838,M8. 

It is a noble spectacle to see a great nation 
voluntarily repairing wrong by a great ^t^ 
act of mercy; and it is doubly so Diffleuliies 
when that act was not done at the consequent 
expense merely of others, but that a ^° *'* 
lasting and heavy burden had been undertaken 
by it to indemnify the immediate sufferers by the 
change. The immediate results of emancipa- 
tion did not belie these flatterins appearances ; 
and nearly two months after the change, 8ir 
Lionel Smith wrote to the Colonial Secretary 
that '' experience had now established two im^ 
portent facts: fint, that the negroes were will- 
ing, and even eager, to work for fair remuner- 
ation ; and that so far from their resorting to 
the woods, to squat in idleness, as had been pre- 
dicted, they submitted to the most » q^ .ms 
galUng oppression rather than be sept. S4, ibsb. 
driven from their homes.'* But unhappily these 
flattering appearances were as short-lived as 
they were fallacious; and negro emancipation 
remains a lasting proof that great alterations in 
human affairs are not to be made with the ra- 
pidity of changes of scene on the opera stage, 
and that to be enduring they must be as slow 
and imperceptible as the revolutions of nature. 
Before many months had elapsed, it was found 
that, though willing to work occasionally, when 
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it suited their inclinatiaiis to do ao, yet the 
j2;roe8 were ayene to ooiUinuous labor, and de- 
manded sach high wages for what they did per- 
form, as rendered it more than doubtful wheth- 
er cultivation at such rates could be carried on 
to a profit Eight or nine dollars a month for 
working five days in the week) of nine hours 
each, besides house and garden-ground, came 
soon to be the wages generally demanded, and 
in many cases given. These rates, however, 
were soon found to be higher than the price of 
sugar, reduced as it was by the heavy import- 
duty, and contraction of the currencnr in Great 
Britain, could ailbrd. Thence ensued combina- 
tions among laborers to raise their wages, which 
were strongly supported by the Baptist Mission- 
aries, who warmly sympathized with the feel- 
ings of their sable flocks, and among the plant- 
ers to get them down, who were as strongly 
urged on by stem necessity. Disorder and vio- 
lence succeeded as a matter of course, which 
1 Mr Burge's ^^^ seriously impeded the prog- 
Note, Occ 23, ress of rural labor, and engender- 
1S38 ; Sir Li- ed an angry feeling between em- 

S!Spf "hS." Pl*>y®' *"^ employed, occaaioning 
Not. S, 1888; frequent collisions, which all the 
Ann. Reg. efforts of the stipendiary ma^tra- 
1838, 3S1-359. ^j ^^^e unable to prevent.* 

Matters were brought to a crisis in Jamaica 
194. And the other islands by the promnl- 
KefVaotori- gation of an Act passed in the Im- 
j"Vm **' ?*™^ ParUament in 1888, laying 
Legieia^ down new regulations for the man- 
ture,aiiditi agement of prisons in the colony, and 
diaaolutioD. empowering Ministers to dismiss cer- 
tain persons from the oflSces they held in them. 
This Act excited a universal storm ; and the Ja- 
o«i so ™^ca Legislature having assembled on 

• ' the dOth October, their first act was to 
pass a resolution that this Act was a violation 
of their rights as British subjects ; that it should 
not have the force of law ; and that till it was 
repealed they would desist from all their legis- 
lative functions, except such as might be indis- 
pensable for the public credit. This resolution 
was carried by 24 to 6, Upon this the Assem- 
^ . bly was prorogued ; and as it again, on 
^''^' "' 8th November, adhered to the resolu- 
tion. Sir Lionel Smith dissolved the angry as- 
semblage. '* No House of Assembly,^' said he, 
*' can now be found which will acknowledge the 
authority of Queen, Lords, and Commons to en- 
act laws for Jamaica, or that will be likely to 
pass just and prudent laws for a large portion 
of the negro population lately brought into free- 
-. dom." The new Assembly met on De- 

^^°' ^^' cember 18, but the first thing it did was 
to pass a resolution adhering to the former one. 
Upon this it also was dissolved under circum- 
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stances of violence, which forcibly recalled the 
similar scenes in the Long Parliament. In a 
word, Jamaica, like Canada, was now on the 
border of insurrection ; and nothing but its ob- 
vious impotence against Great Britain, and the 
extreme pecuniaiy embarrassments of the pro- 
prietors in the island, in conse- % ^^^ Lionel 
quence of the contraction of the cur- Smith's Dts- 
rency at home and the difficult of l'"^^^^- 
getting the negroes to work on their. ^^P^qj, 
estates, prevented a civil war, as r^. jssg, ' 
in North America, from breaking 84^451; 
cmt.1 * 1838. M-«a 

It is impossible to defend the extreme vio- 
lenoe of the language which, on |^ 
some of these occaaions, was used Faiai rasolis 
by the West India planters; which oremncipa. 
was the more reprehensible that ''^°* 
they had in reality a good cause to defend, 
which required no intemperance of expression 
for its support. Experience has now demon- 
strated this in the most unequivocal manner. 
The measures of the Imperial Parliament had 
brought ruin upon the Westtlndia planters, and 
the emancipation of die negroes was Uie last 
drop which made the cup of miseiy overflow. 
The insuperable difficulty which in every age 
has rendered the West India question so em- 
barrassing, is that Europeans who will work for 
waffes are destroyed by the heat of the climate, 
and that the Africans, who do not snfier from 
it, will not woric unless forced to do so. It is 
probable that the wit of man to the end of the 
world will hardly discover an exit from this di- 
lemma, but either by the abandonment of culti- 
vation in the tropical regions, or 1^ the reten- 
tion of slavery, at least in a modified form, in 
them. Bat the English Parliament, impelled 
by the loud clamor of a vast numerical majority 
in the British Islands, thought they had discov- 
ered a short-hand way of solving the difficulty 
by instantly emancipating the negroes, and 
trusting to their alleged readiness to work as 
freemen at days* wages for the continuance of 
cultivation in the West Indies. The result is 
now fally ascertained.* Though not averse to 
occasional labor at high wages, the African can 
not be brought to submit to the steady, contin- 
ued effi»rt requisite to carry on cultivation in the 
tropical regions. This is now sufficiently de- 
monstrated by exjtorience. The amount of ag- 
ricultural produce raised in the West Indies had 
sunk to leis than a half of what it had been iu 
1828, within three years after final emancipa- 
tion ; and the export of British manufactures 
to them, the measure of their material com- 
forts, had diminished in an alarming propor- 
tion. Nothing was awanting to complete their 
ruin but the removal of protecting duties, and 
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the admusion of foreign Blave-grown sugar on 
terms approaching to equality; and thu was, 
ere long, conceded to the loud demand of the 
same ^axtf which had insisted for immediate 
emancipation. The efiects of this latter meas- 
ure, and the lamentable impulse it has giyen to 
the foreign slave-trade, in its worst and most 
atrocious fonn, will form an mteresting and in- 
structive topic in a future chapter. 

■ 

This violent collision between the British Gov- 
IM. emment and the West Indian col- 
Foaittoo of onies has acquired greater celebrity 
the MiDlstry. ^^^ would have otherwise belonged 
to it, from its having induced a conflict of parties 
which rendered necessaxy a resignation of Min- 
isters, and occasioned the first serious shock to 
the Whig power, thought to be permanently se- 
cured by the Reform Bill. Since the accession 
of Queen Victoria, Ministers had never been 
able to command a miyori^ of more than 25 or 
SO on any rital question ; but being cordially 
supported by the Sovereign, and aware that the 
balance of parties had now become such that a 
larger majority could dbt for a very long period 
be expected bv either, they still retained office. 
Sir R. Peel, who with equal talent and judgment 
led the Opposition, was. wisely desirous. not to 
precipitate matters, and supported Ministers on 
all occasions when any motion perilous to the 
monarchy or existing institutions was brought 
forward. Thus the Oovemment had gone on 
since the accession of the Queen, existing, as it 
were, on the sufferance of its opponents, but still 
retaining such a majority in the Lower House as 
rendered it unadvisable for tiieir adversaries in 
the mean time to dispossess them of power. 
Ministers, however, felt much irritated at the 
l«7 pertinacious resistance of the As- 
Govenmifliit B^mbly in Jamaica to their meas- 
measnrMsiH- ures relative to the West Indies; 
pending iiw and even if they had been other- 
eoutimtioaor ^^ disposed, Ae urban constitu- 
encies were so violently excited on 
the subject that it was probably impossible to 
delay any longer some very stringent measure 
of coercion. Mr. Labouchere, accordingly, on 
9th April, 1839, brought forward the Government 
measure on the subject, which was nothing less 
than a suspension of the constitution of the isl- 
and for five years, and vesting the government 
of it, in the mean time, in the Gk^remor and 
Council, and three commissioners to be sent 
from England, to assist in the consideration 
of the topics to which, their early consideration 
would be directed, particularly the improvement 
of the negroes, prison discipline, and the estab- 
lishment of poor-laws. This bill was opposed by 
1 p„| jy^^ the whole strength of the Opposition ; 
xiTi. i943 ;' and the vote on it produced a crisis 
f?"'^% which all but overturned the Admin- 
1839,97:59. i3tration.» 

X)n the part of Government, it Was argued by 
^ J28. ^^' I'Ahouchere, Sir Greorge Grey, 
Argument of And Lord John Russell : "Previous 
Ministers In to the act of emancipation, the state 

S? wu "^ ^^ P"*®° disciphne was of little im- 
portance, as all punishments were 
inflicted on the slaves by the domestic authority 
of the master, who was unwilling to lose the ben • 
efit of his services by sending him to jaiL This 
state of things, however, ceased when BlaTery 



came to an end ; and in addition to that, the ex- 
isting prison regulations terminated when the 
apprenticeship ceased, which rendered a new 
prison bill a matter of necessity. Nevertheless, 
it is a measure which was in vain sought to be 
enforced by five successive applications to the 
Colonial Assembly. In fact, from the passing 
of the celebrated resolutions of 1822 down to the 
present moment, not a single measure has been 
adopted in furtherance of these objecta for the 
relief of the slaves, that has not been forced upon 
the House of Assembly by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, with the exception of the Emancipation 
Bill of 1888, purchased by the noble sacrifice of 
this country. Three distinct occasions had arisen 
since that period, on which our interference had 
been found necessair ; — ^when we extended the 
duration of that Act for a year; when we car- 
ried the Apprenticeship Amendment Bill ; when 
we passed the Prison Bill ; and tiie present dif- 
ference is only part of the controversy that had 
been so long in existence between the two Legis- 
latures with regard to ihp treatment of the ne- 
gro population. 

" After five years' experience of the fruitless- 
ness of all recommendations to the 
House of Assembly, Ministers had condn'ded. 
felt bound, in accordance with the 
spirit of the resolution of last session of Parlia- 
ment, to ask for power to dismiss improper per- 
sons frt>m offices which they had abused in the 
prisons, — a power absolutely necessary to the 
due dischai^ of the responsibility with which 
Government was intrusted. The act was not 
sought to be forced on the colony ; on the con- 
trary, its adoption was recommended only in the 
most conciliatoiy manner. All the customary 
formalities were studiously observed in bringing 
it forward ; but when sulnnitted, it was met at 
once with a decided negative. In addition to 
this, the violent and vituperative language of the 
Jamaica Assembly formed no inconsiderable ar- 
gument for such a temporary suspension of its 
functions as might give them timetorecovertheir 
temper, and enable them to discharge with pro- 
priety their legislative functions, u something 
of this sort was not done, the authority of Great 
Britain over its colonies would be speedily lost, 
and every little island that owed its , p^ j^^^ 
existence to the protection afforded xlvi. 347, 
by the Imperial Government, would 1863; Ann. 
not scruple to set its power at defi- affio^^* 
ance."* 

On the other hand, it was maintained by Sir R, 
Peel, Lord Stanley, and Mr. Glad- ] 30. 

stone : '* Without pretendiag to Answer of the 
iustify the violent language used Conservatlvea. 
by the Jamaica Assembly in May, yet it is doubt- 
ful whether the bill now under consideration is 
either justified by its antecedents, or recom- 
mended bv its probable consequences. In a 
country which had been accustomed always to 
impose its own taxations, it is in contemplation 
to vest in a governor and council, and three com- 
missioners appointed by the Crown, auUiority to 
levy taxes to the amount of £500,000 a year ; 
and that too at the veiy time when Lord Dur- 
ham, in his report on Canada, has recommended 
them to make the executive officers of that col- 
ony responsible, not to the Crown or the home 
Government, but to the Colonial Assembly. Is 
it likely that we shall advance the cause of no- 
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gro emAncipation diroiighoiit the world, and 
pecially in the United States, by thus proclaim- 
ing that it is inconsistent with rteponsible gov- 
ernment, and that the first thing which most be 
done after its adoption is to destroy the political 
rights of the state by which it has been adopted ? 
Many considerations nrge^ us to consider ma- 
turely whether no other alternative exists, in 
the present posture of affairs, than the entire 
abolition of the Jamaica constitution. The in- 
solent language of the Assembly can not be just- 
ly pleaded in justification of such an extreme 
measure; for what popular government could 
be maintained for an hour if that ground were 
hfild justifiable ? The Jamaica Assembly had 
uo slight grounds of provocation. When it was 
proposed last year to remit the remaining term 
of appienticeship. Ministers very proper^ met 
the demftnd with a refusal, alleging with truth 
that the national faith was pledged to its contin- 
uance for the entire term of seven years. Yet, 
in the very next year, Sir Lionel Smith, on the 
part of Government, urged on the Jamaica As- 
sembly that they ought to terminate the appren- 
ticeship themselves. Finding then the execu- 
tive government combined with the influence of 
numbers at home, no option was left to them but 
to do what the Grovemment at home had refused 
to sanction, and abolish the apprenticeship. This 
is the real cause of difference between the two 
liegislatnres, and on this account the colonial 
Assembly is entitled to some little indulgence. 
''« There are,' said Mr. Canning in 1824, 
' three possible modes in which the 
Concluded. Parliament might deal with the peo- 
ple of Jamaica. By the implication 
of direct force we might crush them with a fin- 
ger ; we might harass them with penal regulations 
restraining their navigation ; or we might pur- 
sue the slow and steady course of authoritative 
admonition. I am for trying first that which I 
liave last mentioned ; I hope we shall never be 
driven to the second. And with respect to the 
first, I trust that no feeling of wounded pride, 
no motive of questionable expedience — nothing 
short of real and demonstrable necessity, shall 
induce me to moot the awful question of the 
transcendental power of Parliament over every 
dependency of the British Crown. That trans- 
cendental power is an arcanum of the empire^ 
which ought to be kept back within the pene- 
tralia of the constitution. It exists, but it should 
be vailed. It should not be produced in cases 
of pet^ refractoriness, nor indeed on any occa- 
sion short of the utmost extremity of the State.' 
Adopting the sentiments of this great statesman, 
are we prepared to assert th^ the occasion which 
has now occurred is one in which the necessity 
appears of bringing the transcendental power 
from the penetralia of the temple? Pevoutly 
it is to be wished that the House may be made 
to perceive the probable consequences of the 
double precedent now about to be set, and the 
general uneasiness which will prevail. The vi- 
olent step now under consideration is proposed 
to be applied to half the whole white popula- 
tion in the British colonies in the West Indies 
and South America. The whole public revenue 
of these dependencies is £540,000 ; that of Ja- 
maica alone is £800,000. The value of our 
imports into these colonies in 1888 was (official) 
"" ''00,000 ; that of Jamaica alone, £3,000,000. 
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The exports from our Soath American and 
West Indian colonies were laid at £9,932,000. 
Such is the importance of the ookmies ^ -^ ^_^ 
into which it is now proposed to throw ^i^^^ '943, 
the fire-brand of discord, by at onoe 067 ; Ann. 
strippingthemostimportantofthemof !^'.i^> 
theirwholerightsasBritishcitixeiisr'* **^*^ 

The debate was protracted throq^ several 
nights, and counsel were heard at 139. 
great length against the bill. Thedi- ICiaiatera 
vision took place at five in the mom- *»*^* oniya 
ing of 6th May, and although Minis- ^^'^ 
ten were supported by the whole of ^gn. 
the Irish Catholic and Scotch Liberal Maj 7. 
members, which made up their usual majority, 
they had on this occasion only one of ftvb, the 
numbers being 294 to 289. So small a majori- 
ty npon a vital question neoessarilv drew after 
it a resignation by Ministers ; for, deducting the 
members of the Cabinet who had a seat in the 
House, they were actually in a minority. It 
was a matter of no surprise, therefore, when 
Lord John Bussell announced on the 7^ May 
that Ministers had tendered their resignaiion, 
which had been accepted by her Majesty. The 
reasons assigned by him for this step were, that 
the vote which had passed must weaken the 
authoQty of the Crown in the colonies, by giv- 
ing support to the contumacy of Jamaica, en- 
courage others of them to follow the bad exam- 
ple of its Assembly, and render impossible the 
measures which they had in con- 9 -p^ d^|^ 
temptation for the settlement of stTti.067,973; 
the affairs of Upper and Lower f°:^-l^^> 
Canada." "•'i*- 

Although these reasons, thus paUidy aft- 
signed, appeared abundantly suffi- 
Cient to justify the step which had Reaiiwaons 
been taken, yet they were not real otUuMwte^nM 
ones. Other and more pressing re- ?^!^s^^3r 
mained behind, which, perhaps with {SSuJ^" 
more candor than prudence, were 
on a subsequent night stated by Lord Mel- 
bourne in the House of Lords. '< I should be 
exceedingly sorry if the accusation could be just- 
ly made ^^nst me of abandoning my post in 
circumstances of difficulty or danger. When I 
was removed from office in 1835, 1 stated in re- 
ply to various addresses presented to me, that 
disunions amon^ its supporters had broken up 
the Administration, and that nothing but the 
most complete co-operation of all who in any 
degree thought with us could re-establish us in 
power, or maintain us there for any length of 
time, if re-established then. The union I ad- 
vised has subsisted for a considerable lengdi of 
time, but at length it has been broken up; and 
considering that there was so much discord 
among my supporters as to render it impossible 
for me to conduct the Government efficiently, 
and for the good of the country, I resigned my 
office. A great change has lately taken place 
in the constitution, which has excited consider- 
able alarm in the minds of many who had great 
experience and knowledge in public affidrs. 
One of the ablest and most experienced states- 
men in Europe gave it as his opinion, with re- 
spect to these changes^ ' They may do very well 
in times of peace, when there is no financial 
difficulty ; but should we be involved in war, and 
feel the pressure of pecuniary difficulties, you 
will see how your new constitution will work.' 
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Vnless there be a dae regard to the dictates of 
common sense in the coantiy, that difficulty 
will be hard to meet I will not attempt to de- 
cide which of the parties which divide the coun- 
try is the better fitted to govern it ; bat I will 
qaote a remark 6f William III., a man of most 
prudent^ simple, and sagacious mind. ' I do not 
know,' said he to Bishop Burnet, * whether a 
monarchy- or a republic be the better form of 
goTemment ; much may be said on either side ; 

] ParL Deb. ^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ 7^^ ^^^ which is the 
xlviil. S67, worst^-a monarchy which has not the 
^^ ' ^2al^3' P^^^ to put in effect the mecuures nec- 
1«39, 1»-134. ^f^juiryfor the good 0/ the people,' "» 
As a matter of course, the Queen, upon the 
resignation of Lord Melbourne, sent 

Sir R. Pesl ia ^^^ ^® Dtike of Wellington, the 
sent flir, and last premier of the party which had 
forma the pro- now displaced its adversaries ; and 
uarwDouiQL ^* recommended to her Majesty to 
send for Sir K. Peel, upon the ground 
that, ritnated as the constitution now was, the 
leader of the Government should be in the 
lloose of Commons. Sir Robert, accordingly, 
was sent for, and on entering the royal cabinet 
lie was informed by her Majesty, who acted 
throughout the whole transaction in the most 
candid and honorable manner, '* that she had 
|.arted with her late Ministers with great regret, 
as they had given her entire satisfaction ." Yield- 
ing, however, to the conditions of a constitution- 
al monarchy, she tendered to him the formation 
^ . of a Cabinet, which he accepted, at the 
^ ' same time stating the difficulties which 
any new Ministry would have to encounter, 
lie accordingly conferred with his immediate 
friends, and next day laid before her Majesty a 
list of persons whom he designed to form part 
of the new Cabinet, embracing the Duke of 
Wellington, Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Aberdeen, 
Lord Ellenborough, Lord Stanley, Sir James 
Graham, Sir Henry Hardinge, and Mr. Goul- 
bum. The Duke of Wellington desired a seat 
in the Cabinet and the lead in the Hotise of 
Lords, without office ; but the Queen wished that 
he should hold some important situation, to 
which wish his Grace would doubtless have at 
once at acceded. Some progress had been made 
in filling up the principal offices, when the ne- 
asirR Ped's K^tiation was abruptly brought to 
Staiement, ^ cUme by a difficulty about certain 
ParL Deb.' ladies ii^ her Majesty's household, 

D^'^'Si'i^* vbich ended in reinstating the 
Keg.i8W,iao. y^^^ Government in power.' 

So little had the new premier anticipated any 
1^ difficulty on this subject, that at the 
DiiBenlty first conference with her Majesty 
abiMtt tba he did not even mention it to her ; 
iS^liiJ fP" and it was only on turning to the 
Sb!^?^^ Bed Book, after conferring with 
tbe negoua- some of his proposed colleagues, he 
tiontoteu. found that the two ladies holding 

^ the highest situations in the Queen's 

household were the wife of Lord Normanby and 
the sister of Lord Morpeth, the noblemen most 
opposed to him in politics. Upon this he stated 
that he hoped these exalted ladies would resign, 
but that if they did not, he must propose their 
removal, in the necessity of which his colleagues 
acquiesced. When the subject, however, was 
brought before her Majesty on the following 
morning, she stated that she would consent to 



no change in the ladies of her household, erro- 
neously conceiving that what Sir Robert intend- 
ed was the change of <zU the ladies in her house- 
hold. Sir BobeVt, however, remained firm, con- 
ceiving, as he afterward stated in the House, 
that taking into view the difficulties of his posi- 
tion, having to contend with a hostile majority 
in the House of Commons, and very gre^t em- 
barrassment in Ireland and the colonies, he 
could not carry on the Government with ad- 
vantage to the country, unless cordially support- 
ed, or at least not thwarted, by those who en- 
joyed her Majesty's confidence. The Queen's 
advisers, consisting of the late Cabinet, con- 
ceived that this was an unwonted and unjusti- 
fiable encroachment on the control, which nat- 
urally belonged to her, of the ladies of her own 
household, and accordingly, after written com- 
munications to this effect, drawn on the Queen's 
side by Lord Melbourne's Cabinet, had been 
interchanged, the negotiation broke off. Lord 
Melbourne was sent for, and the , ^^ ^ Pecl'a 
whole Whig Ministry were reinsta- statement, 
ted in power, in the situations they Pari. Deb. 
had respectively held before theur Jjj"* ^^»*fl*» 
resignations.** 

* **BucKiHOHAM Palace, Jfay 10, 1830.— Tbe Queen 
baving conaidered ibe proposal made to ber yeaterday by 
Sir R. Peel, to remove tbe Ladiee of ber Bedcbamber, can 
not eoneent to adopt a course wbicb abe ooneeivee to bo 
contrary ta usage, and wbicb is repugnant to ber feel* 
inga." 

To tbto coonnunieatlon Sir. R. Peel, tbe aame forenoon, 
relumed tbe following anawer : '* Sir R. Peel preaents 
bin bumble duty to your M^jeaty, and baa bad tbe bonor 
of receiving your M^jeaty'a note of ibia morning. §ir R. 
Peel tmata tbat your Mi^ty will permit bim to ataie to 
your M^esty bia impreaalon witb reapect to tbe circum- 
atancea wbicb bave led to tbe termination of bia attempt 
to form an Adminiatration for tbe conduct of your M^- 
eaty'a aervice. 

** In tbe interview witb wbleb your M^eaty bonored 
Sir R. Peel yeaterday morning, after be bad aubmitted to 
your Mqjeaty tbe namea of tbooe be propoaed to recom- 
mend to your Majesty for tbe principal executive appoint* 
meuts, be mentioned to your Mi^eaty bia eameat wiab to 
be enabled, by your Mi^eaty*a aanction, ao to conatitute 
your Mi^eaty'a bouaebold tbat your Majeaty'a confiden- 
tial aervanta migbt bave tbe advantage of a public dem- 
onatration of your Majeatv's fVill aupport and confidence ; 
and at tbe aame time, ao nr aa poaaible conaiatently witb 
aucb demonatration, eaeb individual appointment in the 
bouaebold abould be entirely acceptable to your Majesty's 
peraonal Ibelinga. On your M^jepty'a ekpreaalng a deaire 
that tbe Earl of Liverpool abould bold an oflHee in tbe 
bouaebold, Sir R. Peel immediately requeated your M^J- 
esty'a permlaaion at once to confer on Lord Liverpool tbe 
office of Lord Steward, or any otber ofllce wbicb be migbt 
prefer. Sir R. Peel tben obaerved tbM be abould bave 
every wlab to apply a almilar principle to tbe cblef ap- 

Eointmenta wblcn are filled by tbe ladlea of your Maieaty^a 
ooaebold ; upon ^icb your Miueaty waa pleased to re- 
mark, ' tbat vou mnat retain tbe wbole of tbese appoint- 
menta, and tbat it waa your Mqjeaty *a pleasure that tbe 
wbole abould continue aa at present witbout any cbange.' 
Tbe Duke of Wellington, in tbe Interview to wbicb your 
Mi^eaty aubaequently admitted bim, understood also tbat 
tbia waa your M^eaty'a determination, and concurred 
witb Sir R. Peel in opinion, tbat conaidering tbe groat 
difilcultiea of tbe preeent criaia, and tbe expediency of 
making every efibrf , in tbe flrat inatance. to conduct tba 

fubUc onaineaa of tbe country witb tbe aid of tbe present 
'arllaroent, it waa easential to tbe aucceaa of tbe mlaaion 
witb wbicb your MiO«*ty 1*^ bonored Sir R. Peel, tbat 
be abould bave sucb nnblio proof of your Mi^Miy'" sa- 
tire aupport and confidence, wbicb would be aflbrded by 
tbe permlaaion to make aome cbanges on your M^eaty's 
bouaebold, wbicb your Mi^eaty reaMved on maintaining 
eatlrelv witbout cbange. Having bad tbe opportunity, 
tbrotigh your Majesty'a gracious consideration, of reflect- 
ing upon tbia point, be bumblv submlu to your Majesty 
tbat be la reluctantly compelled, by a aenae of public duly, 
and of tbe interest of your Migesty'a service, to adbere to 
tbe opinion wbicb be ventured to expreaa to your Mi^caty." 
—ParL jDc^.xIvU. 089 ; and .^rni. Reg. I8S9, p. 181, 122. 
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From the failure of the attempt to constnict 
I3Q a Ministry apon Conseirative prin- 

ObaervatioM ciples on a matter apparentlj bo 
of Sir R. Peel, gjight as the Ladies of the Bed- 
b?^ne,«d chamber, it is evident that Sir R. 
the Duke of Feel was bj no means sanguine as 
Wellington, to the success of his mission, nor 
on the subject, annoyed at the failure of the at- 
tempt to fnliill it. He himself said shortly after- 
ward in Parliament, that " his difficolties were 
not Canada, they were not Jamaica ; his diffi- 
culties were Ireland.^ Lord Melbourne ob- 
senred in the House of Peers : *' I frankly de- 
clare that I resume office unequivocallr, and sole- 
ly for this reason, that I will not abandon my 
Sovereign in a situation of difficulty and distress, 
and especially when a demand is made upon 
her Majesty with which I think she ought not 
to comply — A demand inconsistent with her per- 
sonal honor, and which, if acquiesced in, would 
render her reign liable to all the changes and 
variations of political parties, and render her 
domestic life one constant scene of nnhappiness 
and discomfort." And the Duke of Wellington 
riaid: ''It is essential that the Minister should 
possess the entire confidence of her Majesty, 
and with that view should exercise the usual 
control permitted to the Minister by the Sov- 
ereign in the construction of the household. 
Tbere is the greatest possible difference between 
1 p^ri. x)eb. ^he household of the Queen-cotuort 
zlTii. 987-009, and the hotuehold of the Queen-reg- 
xiTiii. 7»-84. nant;^ that of the former, who is 



not a political personage, being comparatively 
of little importance." 

The first trying question which awaited the 
Ministry after their resumption of ^^^ 

office, was the election of a Speak* EleetioD'ora 
er, in consequence of the resigna- Spesker, and 
tion of Mr. Abercromby, who had J^^*"^" 
held it for four years, on die ground 
of ill health. Two candid^es, both unescep- 
tionable in point of qualification, were propoeed 
— ^Mr. Shaw Lefevre by the Ministry, Mr. Goul- 
bum by the Opposition. The former was car- 
ried by a majori^ of 18, which might be consid- 
ered as a fair test, at that period, of the compar- 
ative strengtJi of parties in the House of Ck)m- 
mons. Government, however, were not so for- 
tunate in their next measure, which was a sec- 
ond Jamaica Bill. It was strongly opposed in 
the Ck>mmons by Sir R Peel, and only carried 
by a majority of 10. In the Lords it was re- 
duced to the shape for which Sir R. Peel had 
contended in the Lower House. As so amend- 
ed, it allowed time to the Jamaica Assembly to 
re-enact the usual laws, without which the busi- 
ness of the island couldnot proceed, and invest- 
ed the Governor and Council with power to re- 
enact these laws in the event of the Assembly 
separating without renewing them. In this fonn 
the bill passed the House of Lords, and was ac- 
cepted by the Jamaica Assembly ; '' a measure," 
said Lord J. Russell, "in its present ^^ 

state, not nearly so effective as I could xUl6&' 
wish, and only better than none."^ 
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mOLAHD VSOX THB BX8TOBATIOV OF THB WHIG KIKI8TBT IH MAT, IBM, TO TBEIB FALL IN 

AUGUST, 1841. 



It is now time to resnme the stoir of the per* 
] Bonal life of the Sovereign, which, 

QiiMii*8 Dop- amidst the mnltiplled transactions 
^^jjy^JT — social, colonial, and parliament- 
her aeoeMtoi. ^^^^^f ^^ period has been hith- 
erto overlooked, hat now came to exercise an 
important influence on public affairs. Ever 
since her accession to the throne, the yoathfal 
Qaeen had been the object of intense interest 
and afiection to her subjects, and this increased 
in warmth ss the period of her expected corona- 
tion approached. A graceful and accomplished 
horsewoman, the yonnff Soreieign delighted in 
appearing before her admiring people, by whom 
she was always greeted with enthusiasm. No 
apprehensions of personal danger from the in- 
sane or disaffectea for a moment deterred her 
fitmi showing herself in this manner, though the 
event proved that such fears would have been 
too wen founded. '* Let my people see me,** 
was her constant answer to those who suggested 
the possibility- of such risk. This intrepid con- 
duct met with its deserved reward; the Queen's 
popularity increased every daj. The spectacle 
of a youthful and beautifiil Queen appearing 
on horseback amidst her subjects, with no other 
guards but their loyalty and affection, was one 
which could not fail of speaking to the heart of 
a nation, in which the chivalrous feelings were 
still so strongly rooted as they were in the En- 
glish people. One melancholy event, terminat- 
ing in a mournful end, alone interrupted this 
coraial feeling; but its influence was of short 
duration; and even while it lasted — ^while the 
people lamented that their Sovereign should 
have been misled by erroneous information — yet 
they respected the motives by which she had 
1 ifg^ (I, been actuated, and saw in it only a 
440 y Ann. proof of her earnest desire to uphold 
J5F #1?*^* ^^ purity of a court to which her sway 

^e coronation took place on the 28th June, 
^ 1638, and though shorn of much of 
Her eoro- ^® quaint feudal splendor, which had 
nncion. now become antiquated, it was con- 
iS^ ducted on a scale of very great mag- 
nificence. So general was the inter- 
est ezdted by its approach, that it was calcu- 
lated that, on the day when it took place, four 
hundred Uiousand strangers were added to the 
million and a half which already formed the 
population of the metropolis. The great change 
mtroduced was the substitution of a procession 
through the streets for the wonted banquet in 
Westminster Hall — ^a change suited to the alter- 
ed temper of the times, and abundantly justi- 
fied by the result ; finr instead of a limited as- 
sembly of nobles, the whole inhabitants of Lon- 
don were admitted to witness the ceremony. 
'*The earth," mjb the contemponuy annalist, 
"was alive with men; the habitations in the 
line of march cast forth their occupants to the 
Vol. in.— Z 



balconies and the house-tops. The windows 
were lifted out of their frames, and the asylum 
of private life, that sanctuary which our coun- 
trymen guard with such traditional jealousy, 
was on this occasion made accessible to the 
gaze of the entire world. The morning was 
dark and lowering, but the clouds rolled away 
with the firing of the guns from the Tower, and 
before the procession set out, Uie sun was shin- 
ing with uncommon brilliancy. The procession 
moved Arom Buckingham Palace, up Constitu- 
tion Hill, along Piccadilly, down St James's 
Street, and thence along Pall Mall and Parlia- 
ment Street to Westminster Abbey. The ven- 
erable pile was splendidly decorated in the in- 
terior for the occasion, and all the venerable 
usages, redolent of remote antiquity, religiously 
observed. The Queen's personal appearance 
and animated countenance were the admiration 
of every beholder. Among the numerous for- 
eigners of distinction present, none attracted so 
much notice as Marshal Soult, who was sent as 
special embassador from France to do honor to 
her Majesty. Thunders of applause shook Guild- 
hall, when, at a splendid entertainment given 
by the Coiporation of London to the illustrious 
stranger, he stood up beside his ancient antag- 
onist in arms, the I>uke of Wellington, to re- 
turn thanks when their healths* were jointly 
drank. The economical part of the nation waf 
gratified by the lessened cost of the ceremony ; 
for the entire expense was only £70,000, where- 
as that of George IV. had cost £248,000. A 
general illumination closed the fes- ^ . -^^ 
tivities, the lights of which were not 1533 . cSm. 
extinguished when the rays of the 05, oi, 196, 
sun on the following morning shone IF^ImJ^*'^ 
on the metropolis.^ 

A still more important event in the history of 
the Queen, which has been attend- ^ 
ed with the happiest consequences, Hermarriags 
took place in the following year, to Prince Al- 
Great anxiety had for some time *'^'^' 
prevailed in the country on the snlject of her 
Majesty's marriage, both on account of her own 
deserved popularity, and from a sense of the im- 
portance, in the troubled times which were evi- 
dently approaching, of a direct succession to the 
tlirone. As the Marriage Act confined her Mig- 
esty's choice to foreign families, several young 
princes, attracted by the splendid prize, flocked 
to England, and shared in the magnificent hos- 
pitalities of Windsor ; but for long the Queen's 
choice seemed undecided. Several surmises,, 
however, at length were heard of a preference 
shown for a young prince of prepossessing figure 
and elegant manners ; and universal satisfaction 
was di&sed by the confirmation they received 
from her Majes^ communicating to the Privy 
Council, assembled at Buckingham Palaee on 
November 28, 1889, her intention ^ ^ ,^^ 
of allying heiself wiih Pbihcb Al- ^^' "» *^- 
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hATe farmed the basis of coloiiial aclmiiiistra- 
tion ever since that time. It is only to be re- 
gretted that, combined with these just views of 
colonies and emigration, there was not intro- 
duced a wise and extensive system of transpor- 
tation, which might not onlj have relieved the 
mother country of that prodijpons aocumnlauon 
of incorrigible offenders which has since been 
felt as so serious an evil, but, by providing a 
steady supply of forced labor for the formation 
of roads, bridges, and harbors in the colonies, 
have left individual free enterprise to devote it- 
1 p 1 Deb ^^^ ^ ^® cultivation of the separate 
xiTm.006/ properties, and thus rendered the in- 
1017 ;' Ann. crease of crime in the British Islands 
£?'a!i?^' an additional source of prosperity and 
**» ***• hi^piness to the whole empire.^ 
Some very curious and important facts bearing 
jQ on the great questions of emigra- 

Inqxirtant tion and colonization were brought 
fkets connect- out in the course of this debate. It 

ootonixsttoii the last forty-two years the Amer- 
broiutht oat ican Grovemment had realised by 
in tMB de- ^^ gjj^ ^f ^^ste lands in the differ- 
ent States of the Union no less than 
£17,000,000 sterHng, and yet these States, so far 
from having been retarded in their growth by so 
large a price being exacted for the purchase of 
lands, had made unprecedented progress in pop- 
ulation, wealth, and industry. As a contrast to 
this, our own North American colonies, where 
vast tracts of land had been alienated to a few 
individuals incapable of improving them, re- 
mained comparatively waste and desolate, and 
not only mMfi no progress, but brought in no 
revenue to lay the foundation of a better state 
of things. In the United States of America, no 
less than 140,000,000 of acres belonging to the 
State had been surveyed and mapped at an ex- 
pense of no less than £500,000 ; and for the in- 
formation of intended purchasers, a general land- 
office was established at Washington, and forty 
subordinate ones in different parts of the Union. 
The sum paid into the treasury since the system 
was introduced amounted to 84,000,000 dollars, 
by means of which the national debt had been 

s Pail Deb ^^ ^^* *^^ ^^^ annual sums paid into 
xiviii.'i048i ^0 treasury from this source, which in 
1040 ; Aon! 1795 had been only 4886 dollars, had 
^g. 1889, risen progressively, till in 1836 they 
amounted to 24,000,000 dollars.* 
On the other hand, the adoption of the op- 
posite system in most of the British 
colonies had been attended with the 
most disastrous results. In the case 
of the Swan Biver in Western Australia, no less 
than 500,000 acres were granted to Mr. Feel, 
who took out £50,000 to cultivate it ; and the 
Governor got 100,000 acres: but these huge 
grants remained desolate, for the laborers taken 
out, not being attached to t&e soil by the bonds 
of property, all dispersed, and the colony went 
to ruin. In New South Wales, since the system 
of selling land had been introduced in 1882, 
though the price asked was the very inadequate 
one of Bs. an acre, no less than £240,091 had 
been realized in four years, which was a security 
for £1,000,000 of an emigration fund. In Can- 
ada, the system of large grants had been the 
most serious of all ban to improvement, and 
was the great cause of the acknowledged inferi- 
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ority at that period (183^ of those provinces to 
the United States. In Upper Canada, out of 
17,658,000 acres surveyed, only 1,597,000 re^ 
mained unappropriated ; in Lower Canada, only 
1,669,968 out of 6,169,000 ; and in Nova Scotia, 
only 250,000 out of 6,000,000. In Prince fid- 
ward's Island 1,400,000 acres had been alien- 
ated in one day, in blocks of from 20,000 to 
150,000 acres each. Of all this immense ter- 
ritory the greater part remained waste and un- 
cultivated ; not one-tenth of the alienated land 
had been rendered profitable, while the opposite 
shores of America were teeming with towns, vil- 
lages, and inhabitants. On the other hand, since 
the opposite system had been wisely adopted in 
1831, by Lord Howick, in South Australia, the 
most gratifying results had taken place. Ko 
less l£ui 124,738 acres had been alienated from 
1831 to 1839, for a price of £124,499; and tfa^ 
inhabitants who already had gone out in five 
years were no less than 10,000 souls, at a cost 
of £18 a head. Sir W. Molesworth at the same 
time mentioned the important fact, that the 
rapid prc^^ress of Australia was owing, not to 
the Government having provided the settlers 
with gratuitous lands, but ** having furnished 
the combinahle labor, which ffove vame to the mil, 
by mtan^ of eonuiet slave* transported at the cost 
of the oountry, while the Government had fur- 
ther created an excellent market in the form of 
convict, civil, and militaiy establishments for the 
manufactures of the countiy. They , p^. -j. 
had granted away 7,000,000 acres, xMu'loS,' 
and transported in all 110,000 per- lOSCjAno! 
sons, of whom from 30,000 ta 40,000 |^-J^' 
were now in private serviceu"* * 

These valuable observations indicate the prin- 
ciples on which the new colonial j^^ 
administration of Great Britain has New cotoaud 
been founded, which, bevond all syfftenn of En- 
doubt, are in themselves just, and 0**^- 
for introducing which the Whig Government, 
and in particuuir Lord Howick (now Earl Grey), 
who first reduced it to pracdce in 1881, deserve 
the highest credit. These principles are : 1. To 
alienate the crown lands only in moderate quan- 
tities to individuals, and at such prices as render 
the purchase of large tracts impossible by any 
one person; 2. Out of die price obtained for 
these lands to form a fund for the gratuitous re- 
moval of emigrants to aid in their cultivation; 
8. To give to we local Legislature of the colonies 
such extensive powers as to render them, to all 
practical ends, self-governed. The latter object, 
which has now, though after a considerable lapse 
of time, been attained, by granting constitutions 
on the most liberal principles to all the colonies, 
was absolutely indispensable after the Beform 
Bill passed, and alone has held the colonial em- 
pire together since that momentous epodL As 
the destruction of the nomination boroughs, by 
which the colonies had been formerly represent- 
ed without the admission of any direct repre- 
sentation into the imperial Legislature, exposed 
the colonies without any shield to the rule of ad- 
verse interests in the heart of the empire, they 
must soon have broken off from British connec- 
tion had they not been rendered practically self- 
governed, and thus retained in their allegiance 
by the firm and enduring bond of mutiud in- 
terest. 

The year 1839 is remarkable as being the first 
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in which ft body of emignnts landed ftom the 
^ BritiBh shores to establish a settle- 

Ftrat settle- ™®^^ >Q New Zb alamd. In October 
meot or Brtt- of that year the '* Tor^f* sailed from 
toh eoiooisu the Clyde with some hundred emi- 
toNew zea- gj^^j^g ^^ board, bound for that dis- 
tant and then almost unknown land. 
It was known to be intersected by lofty motant- 
aina, which gaTe promise of mineral riches, 
abounding in grassy vales, watered by pure and 
perennial streams, and blessed by a genial cli- 
mate, equally removed from the snows of the 
arctic or the heats of the torrid tone. But it 
was known also to be inhabited by a race of 
savages who had acquired an unenviable celeb- 
rity all over the worid as cannibals, and to whose 
real dangers imagination for long had added 
visionaiy terrors. It required no smaU courage 
in a small body of men to make more than hidf 
fhe circuit of the globe to settle in this distant 
and phantom-peopled realm ; but the spirit of 
adventure indigenous in the Anslo-Saxon race, 
and which then existed in peculiar vioor in the 
Britbh Islands, was equal to the undertaking ; 
and the hardy emigrants, amidst the tears and 
J pravers St their relations and friends, 

ici^irSd^ ^^^^ ^^^^ departure from the banks 
^ of the Clyde.' 
Amidst the whirl of party politics and the 
struggle for political power,<this event 
Spee^ at ^^^i^^ ViXSiSA attention in London. 
Glasgow to But it was otherwise in the provinces, 
ibe New where its importance was more clear- 
^Jj^j^ ly appreciated; and at a public din- 
enigraa ^^ cpyen in Qlasgow to the emigrants 
prerions to their departure, a gentleman present 
thus addressed the assemblv : '^ Let us no longer 
strain after the impracticable attempt to dismn 
the commercial jealousy of European states, but 
boldly looking our situation in the face, direct our 
main efforts to the strengthening, consolidating, 
and increasing our colonial empire. There are 
to be found tM bone of our bone, and flesh of 
our flesh; there the true descendants of the 
Anglo-Saxon race; there the people who, al- 
ready imbued with our tastes, our habits, our 
artificial wants, must be chained for centuries 
to agricultural or pastoral employments, and can 
only obtain fh>m the mother country the im- 
mense amount of manufacturing produce which 
their wealth and numbers must require. There 
is no one circumstance in the present condition 
of Ghneat Britain — ^not even those which are just- 
ly considered as pregnant with danger and alaim 
— that may not be converted into a source of 
blessing, if a decided and manly course is taken 
by the nation and its Government in regard to 
its colonial interests. Indeed, so clearly does 
this appear, that one is almost tempted to be- 
lieve that the manifold political and social evils 
of our present condition are the scourges in- 
tended by Proridence to bring us back, by ne- 
cessity and a sense of our own interests, to those 
great national duties from which we have so long 
and unaccountably swerved. Are we oppressed 
with a numerous and redundant population, and 
justly apprehensive thatamassor humap beings, 
already consisting of twen^-five millions, and 
increasing at the rate of a thousand a day, will 
ere long oe unable to find employment within 
the narrow space of these islands ?' Let us turn 
to the eolonies^ and there we shall find bound- 



less regions capable of maintaining ten times 
our present population in contentment and afflu- 
ence, and wnich require only the surplus arms 
and mouths of the parent State to be converted 
into g^ntic empires, which may, before a cen- 
tury has elapsed, overshadow the greatness even 
of European renown. 

**Are we justly fdaifnl that the increasing 
manufacturing skill and growing com- 
mercial jealousy of the Continental conSiued 
states may gradually shut us out from 
the European market, and that our millions of 
manufacturers miy find their sources of foreign 
subsistence fail at a time when all home em- 
ployments are filled up ? Let us turn to the colo- 
nies, and there we shall see empires of gigantic 
strength rapidly rising to maturity, in whidi 
mamuactunuff establishments can not for a veiyi 
long period take root, and in which the taste for 
British manufactures and the habits of British 
comfort are indelibly implanted in the British 
race. Are we overburdened with the weight and 
the multitude of our paupers, and trembling un- 
der the effect of the deep-rooted discontent pro- 
duced in the attempt to withdraw public support 
from the starring but able-bodied laborers ? Let 
us find the means of transporting these robust 
laborers to our coloqial settlements, and we shall 
confer as great a blessing upon them as we shiUl 
give relief to thtf parent State. Are we dis- 
quieted by the rapid progress of corruption in 
our great towns, and the enormous mass of 
female profligacy which now infisstB those great 
marts of pleasure and opulence? Let us look 
to the colonies, and there we shall find states in 
which the great eril experienced is the undue 
preponderance of the male sex; and all that is 
wanting to right the principle ili increase is the 
transfer of part of the female population which 
now enculhbers the British Isles. Are the means 
to transport these numerous and indigent classes 
to those distant regions awanting? and has in- 
diridual emigration hitherto been liable to the 
r^roach that it removes the better class of dti- 
cens, who could do for themselves, and leaves 
the poorest a burden on the community? The 
British navy lies between ; and means exist of 
transporting, at a trifling cost to the parent 
State, all that can be required of our workins 
population from that part of the empire which 
thev overburden, to that where they would prove 
a blessing. 

*' Powerful as these considerations are, drawn 
from private interest or public advant- 
age, ttiere are yet greater things than conttaiied. 
these; there are higher duties with 
which man is intrusted than those connected 
with kindred or country ; and if their due dis- 
charge is to be ascertained by statistical details, 
it is those which measure the growth of moral 
and religious improvement rather than those 
which measure the increase of commerce and 
opulence. What said the Most High, in that 
auspicious moment when the eagle first sported 
in the returning sunbeam, when the dove brought 
back the olive-branch to a guilty and expiring 
world, and the * robe of beams was woven in the 
sky which first spoke peace to man?* 'God 
shall increase Japhet, and he shall dwell in the 
tents of Shem ; and Canaan shall be his servant.' 
God hoi multiplied Japhet, and well and nobly 
has he performed his destiny. Aftec conquer- 
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ing in the Boman legions the ancient world, 
after hnmanizing the barbariflm of antiquity bj 
the power of the Boman sway and the inflaence 
of the Roman law, the ' andax Japeti genus* has 
transmitted to modem times the far more g^ori- 
008 inheritance of European freedom. After 
having conqaered in the British navy the empire 
of the seas, it has extended to the ntmost Teige 
of the earth the influence of hnmanized man- 
ners, and bequeathed to fatnre ases the far 
more glorious inheritance of British coloniza- 
tion. But mark the difference in the action of 
the descendants of Japhet— the European race 
— upon the fortunes of mankind, from the in- 
flaence of that religion to which the Roman em- 
pire was only the mighty pioneer. The Roman 
legions conquered only by the sword ; fire and 
bloodshed attended their steps. It was said by 
our own ancestors on the hills of Caledonia, that 
they gave peace only by establishing a soHtnde : 
* Ubi solitudinem fecemht pacem adpeUant.' . 
" The British colonists now set out with the 
olive-branch, not the sword, in their 

Conohided. ^^'^'^ — ^^ ^^ cross, not the ea^ 
' on their banners ; they bring not war 
and deyastation, but peace and dvilisadon, 
around their bumers, and the track of their 
chariot-wheels is followed, not b^ the si^is of a 
captive, but the blessings of a l;Lberatea world. 
*He shall dwell,' says the prophecy, *in the 
tents of Shem.' Till ^ese times that prophecy 
has not been aoeomplished. The descendants 
of Shem — ^the Arabic race— still held the fairest 
portions of the earth, and the march of civilisa- 
tion, like the path of the sun, has hitherto been 
from east to west From the plains of Shinar 
to the isles of Greec^ from the isles of Greece 
to the hills of Bome, from the hills of Borne to 
the shores of Britain, from the shores of Britain 
to the wilds of America, the march of civiliza- 
tion has been steadily in one dkection, and it 
has never reverted to the land of its birth. Is, 
then, this progress of civilization destined to be 
perpetual? Is the tide of civilization to roll 
only to the foot of the Bocky Mountains, and is 
the sun of knowledge to set at last in the wares 
of the Pacific? No, the mightjr day of four 
thousand years is drawing to its close; the sun 
of humanity has performed its destined course ; 
but long ere its setting beams are extinguished 
in the West, its ascending rays have guttered 
on the isles of the EasteriL seas. We stand on 
the verse of the great revolution of Time ; the 
descendants of Japhet are about to dwell in the 
tents of Shem ; civilization is returning to the 
land of its birth ; and another day and another 
race are beginning to shed their influence upon 
the human species. Already the British arms 
in India have given herald of its approach, and 
spread into the heart of Asia the terrors of the 
English name and the justice of the English rule. 

1 SpeecliofMr ^^ °^^ ^^ '^ ^^ ''^^ Japhet 
AiisoD, Oct. ' settingout to people the isles of the 
15, 1830; Col- Eastern seas, and the seeds of an- 

iu^47s^'^^'* other Europe and a seeond England 

sown in the regions of the sun."^ 

Less momentous in its ultimate oonse(|aenoes 

]g^ than this all-important subject of 

Pott-offlliBe n- colonial emigration, but far more 

(^r™* ^'^ interesting at the time to the in- 

HiU ■ plan, habitants of the dominant islands, 

the topic^of PomsOffiob Befobm at this period 



awakened a large portion of public attention. 
Mr. Bowland Hill was the principal author of 
the great change which was ere long adopted 
by C^vemment, and he found a zealous coadju- 
tor in Parliament in Mr. Wallace of Kelly, the 
member for Greenock. His plan consisted in 
at once reducing the postage of all letters, which 
at that period were variously charged, for inland 
distance, from 2d. to Is. 2d., to Id, for every 
distance. The probable increase in the number 
of letters transmitted from this great reduction 
would, he contended, ere long compensate to 
the exchequer the consequences of the reduc- 
tion of rates ; and even if it should prove other- 
wise, the facilities given to mercantile oommn- 
nication, and the vast advantages of a great in- 
crease in friendly and domestic intercourse, were 
well worth purchasing at ^e cost of an incon- 
siderable diminution of revenue. It was tmlv 
said, that if Government were to lay a tax o^ 
sixpence on every person speakimg to their chil- 
dren, the injustice of the tax would be so uni- 
TersaUy fslt that it would not stand twenty-four 
hours ; yet what difforence is there when parents 
are prohibited from writing to their children, or 
children to their parents, unless they pay that 
tax in the shi^w of postage? That the postage 
of letters is too high, is decisively proved by the 
fact that, between the years 1815 and 1835, the 
Post-office revenue, instead of increasing, had 
remained stationary; whereas, from the mere 
augmentation of population, it should have in- 
creased £507,500. There was much force in 
these considerations: and such was the enthu- 
siasm which they excited among the mercantile 
classes, and the pressure they exerted upon the 
Legislature, that, after much opposition, the 
scheme was at length adopted by Government, 
by a bill introduced into the Ck>nHnons by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on July 5, 1839, 
which became law on 17th August Uiereafier. 
The majority for its adoption was no i gsn*B Poai^ 
less than 102. A fonrpenny rate office Refbnn, 
was at first adopted for a few weeks ; iL^^LP*" 
but the reduced rate of a penny for ]du smjail 
each half-ounce came into opera- |^.1831^S87, 
tion on the 10th January, 1840.' S8£ 

Seventeen yean have now eli4)sed since this 
great change was adopted, and ex- 19. 
perience has amply tested its re- Resoiu'oftln 
suits. In one point of view they meMure. 
hove been satisfactory, in another the reverse. 
By a return presented to the House of Commons 
in 1849, it ^>peared that the number of letters 
had quadrupled since the introduction of the 
new system in 1840.* So far there is every 
reason for oongnunlation ; for so great an in- 
crease in internal communication oauld not have 
taken place without a vast addition to human 
happiness, and no small strengthening of do- 
mestic love, the strongest safeguard of human 
virtue. But if the effects of this chsnge upon 
the revenue are considered, and the ultimate 
results to the general taxation of the empire, a 
very difierent conclusion must be formed. The 
net revenue from the Post-office of t^e United 



* LSTTIBS PASIINO THKOnaR TRB PoaT-OPPICX IH 

TEX Unitbd Kinodom. 



1839 81,460^10 

1840 108,708,944 

1844 948,001,085 



1847 tt9,140J41 

1848 888,890,185 

1840 937,005407 



-'ParU RttmUf July, 1850 ; and Pobtxb, p. 711. 
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Kingdom before the change wu £1,648,000; 
and in 1850, after ten yean' operation,* it was 
only £738,000— it hanng sunk the year after 
the introduction of the change to £410,000, 
since which there haa been a progressive ad- 
vance. These figures appear in some degree to 
justiff the expectatioju held ont as to the in- 
crease in the number w letters posted coming 
at length *to compensate the redaction in the 
rates m postage ; bnt they move to be altogether 
illusory, and to lead to a directly opposite con- 
clnsion, when a fact, carefully concealed by the 
Liberals, but which has since been extracted 
f^om Lord John Russell, in a debate on the 
navy estimates, is taken into consideration. 
Tliis is, that when the penny postage was intro- 
duced, the whole enense of the packet service, 
which formerly haa been borne by the Post- 
office, amounting to £784,000 a year, wu throum 
yptm the noanf. If this large sum were replaced 
as a charge on the Post-office, which it should 
be to make the comparison fair, it would more 
than absoib the whole present surplus revenue 
derived irom that establishment; so that, liter- 
ally speaking, it is not iioio Belf-mq^potixng. The 
reason is, that the expense of the establishment, 
even vnthout the packet service, has been so 
mnch increased by the change; before 1860 it 
had doubled, having risen from £670,000 to 
£1,320,000, while £e gross receipts had de- 
clined from £2,600,000 to £2,165,000. The 
fidlure of the scheme, in a financial point of 
Tiew, appears still more clearlv when it is recol- 
lected that the foreign and colonial postajge, es- 
pecially to America and the colonies, is still 
charged at the old heavy rates, though, to keep 
up the illusion, it fonns part of the British 
penny-postage returns ; and that a considerable 
addition has since the change been made to 
J p0ner>, this branch of revenue, by making 
rronBw of the Post-office the vehicle, which it 
tlMNatMHi, was not before, for the cheap oonvey- 
714, 715. i^Q^ ^ books and parcels.^ 

The truth is, that the peni^ posti^ has bro- 
^ ken down, so fSsr as raising any sur- 

Csnsworua P^^u received from this source is 
fkiiimass concerned, ttom a yeiy obvious 
•ooreeorrBve- cause, and which, in recent times, 
''^* has occasioned the ruin of many 

other branches of revenue, and is one main 
cause of the disappearance of the sinking-fund, 
and constant financial embsrraBsment in which 
ihe oountiy has since been involved. This is, 
that the reduction, however expedient and prop- 
er to a certain extent, was carried much too far. 
It is the greatest possible mistake to assert, as 



is so often done by the cheapening party, that 
you can never lower duties too much, and thnt 
the only secure foundation for a large revenue 
is an evanescent taxation. Under such ajg^s- 
tem it will very soon disappear altogether. Had 
a 3<i or.2d. postage for all letters been intro- 
duced, it would have been hailed as a great boon 
by the nation, and would soon have yielded a sur- 
plus revenue, in the first case, of £1,600,000, in 
the last of £800,000 a year ; whereas, under the 
penny system, it in reality does not pay Its own 
expense, if the packet-seiVice expenses, tiie cost 
of which was formerly paid by the Post-office, 
are brought to its debit. The effects of this 
great mistake have been very serious, and are 
now, it is to be feared, irremediable. Ck>upled 
with the general failure of the revenue in other 
departments at this period from the monetary 
crisis, the great deficit of £1,500,000 a year 
from the Post-office occasioned such a chasm 
in the revenue that a great effort to replace it 
became indispensable; and recourse was neces- 
sarily had to what Sir R. Peel had shortly be- 
fore justhr called ''the dire scourge of direct 
taxation.' This rash and excessive change in 
the Post-office is thus to be regarded as the pa- 
rent of the income-tax, now imposed as a last- 
ing burden on a small portion of the nation; 
and a part of the general system, since so ex- 
tensively carried out, of taking the weight of di- 
rect taxalaon entirely off the shoulders of the 
dominant multitude, and laying it on a few 
hundred thousands of the communi^. 

Another matter seriously occupied the atten- 
tion of the House of Commons and ^i 
Parliament in this year, arising out stockdale's 
of the perhaps imprudent exercise of esse, and the 
that unknown and ill-defined power, privuege <if 
the privUege of Parliament. The ™"«n»»'- 
origin of the dispute was this : In the year 1836, 
Lord Chief-Justice Denman declarea from the 
bench that the authority of the House of Com- 
mons could not justify the publication of a libel, 
while the House maintained that what was print- 
ed and published under the direction or b^ the 
authority of the House could not be questioned 
in any court of law, not eren the highest. A 
committee of the House of Commons, to whom 
the matter was referred, reported to this effect 
on 80th May, 1887, and the House resolved in 
the same terms, declaring any attempt to ques- 
tion this a violation of the pririleges of Parlia- 
ment.t Meanwhile Messrs. Hansard, the par- 

t Tta0 resolutions of the House of Coounoiie were ss 
fbDowe : 
*'L That the power of pubUehing such of its reports, 
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RMaNti 

RcTttiM. laela- 
riv« of CluuvM 

OBGoVMBBMDt 



18S9 
1840 

1841 
164S 
1848 
1844 
1645 
1846 
1847 
1648 
1840 
1660 



NewSyatem. 



£9,407,316 
S,9SS,404 

1,860,460 
1,400,418 
1,576,146 
1,080,887 
1,706,087 
1,887,670 
1,098,867 
9,161,016 
9.148,870 
9,165,340 



i:600,766 
741,076 

868,677 

038,166 

g77.]04 

080,660 

066,110 

1,196,604 

1,138,745 

1,186,690 

1,408,980 

1,894,509 



£1,676,699 
1,641,068 

600,780 
661,940 
600,641 
640,917 
710,067 
761,069 
896.119 
064,406 
740,490 
640.787 



£410,098 
447,008 
476,470 
698,714 
610,7W 
660,701 
794,767 
868,906 
094390 
788368 



— PoBTBB'i Progreti qftk$ ^Voftoa, p. 714, 84 edit. 
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Iiameiit«i7 printers and pnblisliers, had pab- 
lished in the parliamentary proceedings certain 
reports on prisons, in one of which a book, pub- 
lished by Messrs. J. and J. Stockdale, found in a 
prison, was severely animadverted upon. Upon 
this Stockdale prosecuted the Hansards for libel, 
who in their turn pleaded the authority and 
privilese of Parliament. Lord Denman over- 
ruled we defense.* The Hansards declined to 
plead to the court as incompetent, and the re- 
sult was that judgment went by default, and the 
damages were assessed at i^600 by the jury in 
the sheriff court Stockdale pressed for instant 
execution, and the Sherifis of London, Messrs. 
William Evans and John Wheelton, having in 
1 Pmi Deb u ^^^ petitioned for delay, were com- 
101 lii. lixi, pelled to assess and levy the dam- 
SOS^ 303 ; An. ages, which was done by an ezecu- 
Reg. 184Q, 10- tion in the Hansards' premises, on 
*^- 12th November.' 

The Sheriffs, anxious to gain time in the hope 
that some mode of escaping the di- 
Commltulor 1®™™<^ ^^ which they were placed 
ibe Sherifb might be discovered, delayed, after 
Ibr breadi of the execution, paying the money to 

YSmm'n. *^® Messrs. StocWe. Upon this 
^^ * the Court of Queen's Bench granted 
a rule calling on the Sheriffs to show cause why 
they did not pay the money to the Messrs. Stock- 
dale, and at the same time the House of Com- 
mons ordered them to the bar of the house to 
answer for breach of privilege in not paying 
back the money to the Messrs, Hansard. The 
Sherifis then could not avoid either commit- 
ment by the Court of Queen'a Bench for dis^ 
bedience of its orders, or by the House of Com- 
mons for Dreach of privilege. They preferred, 
like intrepid men, doing the duty to which they 
were sworn as executors of the law ; and having 

Jan SO '^PP®^^'^ ^^ ^^^^ scarlet robes of office 
' at the bar of the house, and declined say- 
ing any thing in defense of their performance 
of their daty as officers of the Court of Queen's 
Bench, they were, on the motion of Lord John 
Knssell, committed for contempt of court. When 
taken, under a writ of Habeas Corpus, a few 
few days after, to the Court of Queen's Bench, 
they were loudly cheered in the Court, the whole 
bar standing ; and while they remained in cus- 
tody they were visited by a large and not die 
least respectable portion of both Houses of Par- 
liament. The sensation in tha country was 
very great, and the press generally applaoded 
the courageous conduct of the officers who as- 

proeeedings, and votes as it shall deem naceaaary and 
conducive to the pablic Intereata ia an eaaeniial incident 
ta the constitutional fteedom of Parliament, more espe- 
eially of this House as the repraaentative p<ntlon of it. 

** II. That by the law and prlvUegea of Parilament this 
Honae has the sole and ezoloaive iuriadiction to determine 
upon the existence and extent of ita prlvila^, and that 
the institution or proaecntion of any action, auit, or other 
prooeedinga, for the purpose of bringing tlunn Into diaona- 
aion or decision before any court daewhere than a Parlia- 
ment, ia a high breach of auch privilege, and rendera all 
parties concerned therein amenable to ita Just diapleasnre, 
and to the puniahment consequent thereon."— Reaolntlona 
of the Houae of Comraona, May 30, 1837 ; PttrL Deb. zlv. 
981, and zllx. 1101. 

* Lord Denman said, " I entirely disagree from the law 
laid down by the learned coonael rer the defbndanta. My 
direction to yon, aubjeot to a queaiion hereafter, ia, that 
the (hct of the Houae of Commone having directed Meaara. 
Hanaard to publlah all their parliamentary reporta Is no 
Joatiilcation for them, or for any bookseller who publishes 
a parliamentary report containing a libel against any man ." 
— iUm. Reg. 1840, p. 17. 



serted the supramaey of law against what was 
almost universally considered an nnconstitation- 
al stretch of the House of Commons. They re- 
mained in custody till April 16, ^ 
when they were discharged, by or- m; ^^(^bSl 
der of the House, in consequence of sfls, 2M, loei, 
a bill having become law acyusting n3S ; ^jj"^ 
this delicate and painf ol matter in 4^57^^*^' ^ 
future.** * 

In this distressing coDiaion between the Legis- 
lature and the highest court of law g. 
in the kingdom, it would appear Refleetioaaoa 

3\aX the House of Commons was tin*anJ»iM«- 
ght in the main point for which they contend- 
ed, and wrong in the mode of attaining it which 
they adopted. As freedom of debate is indis- 
pensable to a legislative assembly, so the same 
immunity must be extended to all its reports 
and proceedings ; and if the House itself enjovs 
that privilege, it is impoasiUe to hold that their 
publication can be made the foundation of pun^ 
ishment or damages ; for of what value in a free 
community is free disenssion in the Legislature, 
if its publication is prevented to the conntiy? 
On this aooonnt, without questioninff the decis- 
ion of the Queen's Bench in point of law, vt may 
well be doubted whether it had either jusdee, 
reason, or expedience for its support. In the 
object for which they contended, therefore, the 
House of Commons was clearly in the right, and 
it was an object essential to the utili^ and due 
discharge of its functions by a legislative and 
deliberative assembly. But, on the other hand, 
they seem to have been equally wrong in the 
mode in which they attempted to enforce it, 
especially against the SheriB^ The Court of 
Queen's Bench having determined that the 
privilege of parliament was no defense against 
the pi£lication of a libel, neither the plaintiff, 
in an action founded on such publication, nor 
the Sheriffs who carried the judgment for dam- 
ages into execution, were the fit objects of the 
censure or puniahment of the House of Com- 
mons. 

In particular, to proceed against the Sheriff, 
who merely did their duty as execu- 
tors of the law they were sworn to conunned. 
obey, and for disobedience of which 
they were liable to commitment, was a stretch 
of power cleariy contrary to justice, and which, 
it is to be hoped, will never be repeated. If any 
party was liablei, it was Lord Denman and the 
judges of the Queen's Bench, who pronounced 
the judgment which the Sherifib only executed 
as officers of the law. The remedy, without 
trenching on private right, was in their own 
hands, and consisted in 3rielding obedience to 
the decision of the law in the mean time, and 
passing an- act which should render such inva- 
sion of the privilege of Parliament impossible in 
futore. This accordingly was done by an act 
brought in by Lord John Russell, which received 
the royal assent on 14th April, .„-,. -a^n 
1840, whereby all actions founded -^P^"»^w»- 
on proceedings in Parliament printed by order 
of either House of Parliament, were protected 
from prosecution. lliiB bill put the matter on 
its right footing, which, it is to be hoped, will 
never again be disturbed. And without imput- 
ing any improper or tjnnannical motives to the 

* Mr. Sheriflr Wheelton had been previoualy diadiarged 
on ftccottat of Ul health.— ilim. Reg. 1840, p. 4o» f 
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majority in the House of Gommoiifl which top- 
ported Ministers in these proceedings, it may, 
withont hesitation, be affinned that their end 
was right, bat their means were wrong, and that 
Mr. Evans and Mr. Wheelton, who, in snch try- 
ing circomstances, asserted the supremacy of the 
law, deserve a place in the glorious pantheon of 
British patriots. 

Ireland, during the years 1889 and 1840, re- 
mamed in the same state, as to 
Moidar of Agrarian outrage, in which it had 
hord Norbory, so long been, although, from the al- 
and eriin* in liance which had now been con- 
Jj|^^*jg^ tracted between the Romish lead^ 
* ' ' ers and the government, it was no 
longer directed to political objects. The for- 
mer began with an ominous event; for on the 
1st January, 1889, Ijord Norbury was mortally 
wounded by the ball of an assassin, within sight 
almost of his own home, and not more than a 
few hnndied yards from the church-yard of Dur- 
row, where thirty or forty persons were attend- 
ing a funeral, woo, as usual, made no attempt 
either to arrest or pursue the criminal. The 
earl lingered till the dd in extreme agony, when 
he expired, leaving behind him the regrets of 
every one who knew him, for a more kind-heart- 
ed, benevolent man, both in private life and as 
a landlord, never existed. This tragic incident 
produced, as well it might, a great sensation 
throughout the United Kingdom, and led to mo- 
tions for production of papers relative to Irish 
crime, and animated debates in both Houses of 
^ Parliament on the subject, which 

l^°3& ?l . ^^^ fP^ li^t <"^ ^^ »x^ Btate 

' of that ill-starred country.* 
From the facts elicited in these debates, it 
^ appeared that agrarian outrages had 
StatiatlM of considerably increased in the course 
Iriah crime of the years 1886 and 1887.* In 
iidw*'^ 1886 and 1887, no less than 519 re- 
wards for mniders were published,. 
but only nineteen were claimed. In 1886 the 
whole police of Ireland were put und<^r the di- 
rection of the central office in Dublin ; and the 
effects of this improved system appeared in a 
peat increase in the number of convictions, 
both for serious crimes and minor oflfiBiises ; but 
the returns exhibited an awful picture of the 
extent to which riolence and bloodshed had 
come to pervade the rural districts of the conn- 
try. In 1825 the committals for serious crimes 
in all IrelMid were 15,515 ;t in 1888 they had 

* AOBAaiAlT OUTBAOSS. 

FiritsizmonthaoriSM 84S 

Lut six month! of 18M 004 

First sUmontlia of 1837 1066 

— -Jtm. Reg. 1830, p. 43. 

t COHKITTaLS fob SSBIOUt CBIMXt IK IglLAHD. 



1885 15,515 

1830 18,316 

1887 18,031 

I8S8 14,683 

1699 15,371 

1630 15,704 

1831 14,103 

1833 16,056 



1833 17,810 

1834 91,381 

1835 91,905 

1836 93,891 

1837 97,340 

1838 95,443 

1830 96,309 

1840 93,833 



'FoBTBB's ProgrtM of the Nation^ 668. 

According to the returns of the Clerk of the Peace and 
Crown, the Police retams Ibr the yean 1836 and 1837 
wwe 14,804 and 15,793 reepeottTely, which was an oh- 
Ttooa mistake, flpom the poliee. who in these years made 
the returns, tlien Ibr the first ttane introduQed, not under- 
standing the English svstem. Lord Morpeth, in the de- 
hste on Irish crime in the House of Commons {Pari Dtb, 
xlvU. 329, 7tii March, 1830), quoted tlis Clerk of the 



risen to 85,448, though ihe inhabitants, during 
the same period, had not increased more than 
a fifth. The convictions for minor ofienses had 
increased in a similar proportion, and at the 
close of the period still more rapidly; in the 
last eighteen months prior to December, 1888, 
they were no less than 86,000 ! * But the most 
melancholy fact was one brought forward by 
Mr. Stanley, that in the year 1888, in eleven 
counties of Ireland, exclusiye of Tipperanr, 
there were 277 committals fw murder, and only 
three conrictions I Among so many deplorable 
and melancholy facts, it was consolatory to find 
that there were some gleams of reriving pros- 
peri^, indicating what might be anticipated if 
a suitable system of soTemment were perma- 
nently established in ue conntxy. The propor- 
tion of conrictions to committals had steadily in- 
creased of late years, and came to be , ^^ ^^^ 
about 71 per cent of the whole— be- i83Q, 45^* 
ing nearly'the same proportion as in 81 ; Porter*a 
England ; and the price of land had ^l^SS\£ 
risen in most counties from twenty mq. ParL* 
to twenty-three, and even twenty- Deb. zzxvL 
five years' purchase — being nearly ^S* Sfl*** 
as high as in England or Scotland.' ^ 

But though the rural districts were thus dis* 
tivbed and stained with blood, the ^ 
riolence of the people was not di- AnjanceoT 
rected against the Government ; and the Govem- 
this constituted an essential differ- ^ol^^ 
ence between the agitation at this ""^ 

time and what it hiKl been on prerious occa- 
sions. The Precwrwr Attodaiioti, which had 
been set on foot by Mr. (yConnoU, on the pro- 
claiming down of the Catholic Association by 
the LokI Lieutenant, had now, since the alli- 
ance of Lord Melbourne's Administration and 
the Boman Catholics, come to be entirely de- 
voted to the support of Government, and was, 
in fact, their main-stay against the increasing 
hostili^ of the English county members. On 
March 6, 1889, Mr. O'Connell said, at a meet- 
ing of ^e Precursor Association in Dublin^ 
** What am I here for ? To call upon aU Ireland 
to redly rovmd the Minisiry ; to call for my 
2,000,000 of Precursors ; to call on the inhab- 
itants of all the counties, towns, boroughs, cities, 
and riUages in Ireland to meet at once, and sec- 
ond me in my undertaking. Do not speak of 
that Irishman that does not become a Precur- 
sor. Let Sunday week be the day, and on that 
day let eveiy parish meet and adopt petitions 
on the subject. We want no packed juries, no 
dishonest judges ; we want only equality : re- 
fuse us this, and then, in the day of your weak- 

Peaee's retoms as the tme onea. The diflhrenee, which 
sorely perplexed the memben of both Homes who spoke 
on the snbjeet. Is easily ex|riained without suppostuf In- 
seeuraey in either retnm, and is quite apparent to any ons 
praetleaUy acquainted with the subject. It arises from 
the diArent eUes o/eaeee included in the returqs, wheth- 
er they include any of the summaiy convictions or noc 
The Irish police, In 1837 and 1838, emhtded many of the 
committals reported by the Clerks of the Peace ftom their 
returns, fWmi regardlnc them as pdioe cases, thouf^ re- 
ported by the Clerks of the Peace as grsTe ofibnses tiisd 
at the assises, which was erroneous, contrary lo the prao- 
ttce In Enghuid and Scotland, and avoided in subsequent 



* SUMKAIY COHVICTIONS. 

July to December, 1837 74,] 

January to June, 1838 74,330 

June to December. 1838 86,016 

'Ann. Reg. 18S9| p. 48. • 
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ness, dare to go to war with the most insignifi- 
cant of the powers in Europe.*' And at a meet- 
ing held in the Theatre Rojal, Dublin, on April 
11, with the Duke of Leinster in the chair, and 
all the Whig nobility in attendance, he said, 
<*The shout that this daj emanates from the 
Theatre will be heard in St. Stephen's, and it 
will cheer the heart of the Queen in St. James's. 
Let her Mijestj be menaced by the ferodons 
despots of iSie Northern desert; let France, a 
country in which the King and the people seem 
affected with a periodicfd insanity, break her 
fetters again; but let her be goyemed as she 
has been by Normanby, and as she wonld be by 
Lord Fortescue, and if any hostile step dared to 
tread upon the Queen's dominions, 
i^°6i^% the foe to the throne shall either sur- 
' ' render, or be dashed into the sea."' 
The great circumstance which had rendered 
2g the Groyemment of Lord Normanby 
Lord Nor- SO popular with the populace in Ire- 
™jJoJ>y|^ land was the wholesale liberation of 
Utenui^of criminals, which, in spito of all the 
offenders, complaints on the subject in the 
▲ag.6. British Parliament, had continued 
throughout all his Administration. The subject 
was brought under the notice of the House of 
Lords by Lord Brougham, in an eloquent 
speech, in which, ami<&t some of his habitual 
ezaju^ration, there was, it is to be feared, too 
much truth. He thus described the. manner 
in which these jail-deliyeries were conducted : 
*' His Excellency came to a certain town, and 
was immediately attonded by the populace to 
the jail. He entered the prison, a certain pro- 
portion of the prisoners were paraded before 
tiim, and those who were recommended by the 
jailer, often on the spot, were liberated withput 
further inquiry. At Clonmel, lately, fifty-seven 
prisoners were drawn up in the yard and re- 
ceived their pardon, while two hundred remain- 
ed within the walls, who were not so exhibited ; 
BO that every thinff depended on the jailer, and 
the man who had been oftenest in jail would 
find most favor in his eyes. The wild bird would 
flap his wings against the cage, while that which 
had been hatched in slavery would never assail 
the wires with a feather of his pinions. Every 
where there was exhibited the same want of 
caution. In the summer of 1836, two hundred 
and forty prisoners were discharged by the Lord 
Lieutenant by verbal .orders, during a prog- 
ress through put of Ireland. It is absolutely 
necessary to bring the matter before Parlia- 
ment; for not onfy has it been sanctioned by 
a narrow majority of the House of Commons, 
but it has been approved by a letter written, the 
day after the last dissolution of Parliament, by 
Lord John Bossell, then Home Secretary. If 
no step be taken, and that promptly, to express 
an opinion upon the true methcd in which the 
prerogative of the Crown is to be exercised in 
these high and paramount duties, you will again 
see many an instance of that which Ireland has 
so lately exhibited— of mercy, now no longer a 
solemn duty, but transformed into an empty pa- 
• Pari. Deb. ^*^t; a pageant which exhibits 
zlix. 1314, justice and mercy in altered places 
1WJ^«^ — mercy blessea while justice 
•U Report ^eeps." • Lord Brougham's reso- 
aft3, 956/mI)» lution, condemning Lord Norman- 
401, 4<Kl by's Administration in this partic- 



ular, was carried by a minority of Si — the nmn* 
hers being 86 to 62. 

It is humiliating to find that, in the midst of 
an these multiplied evils ^social, ^^ 

economical, and administrative — Relleetioiwoa^ 
under whidi Ireland labored, the ^^e miMry of 
only remedy which the Govern- SJSisSi- 
ment had to propose was the ex- ey ortherenk- 
tonslon of the municipal franchise mUm pro- 
to eveiy occupant of a subject P<*«*- 
worth five pounds a year; and the only remedy 
of the Conservatives to raise it to ten pound^ 
at which it was finally fixed! Poor-laws, to a 
certain extent, had been already introduced — in 
1887; ^' there was no attempt to establish 
railways or manufactures, to extend industry in 
any way in a oountiy where the wages of labor 
were sixpence a day, or to promote emigration 
in one where above two millions were in a state 
of pauperism I To bleed the plethoric patient 
was obviously the only remedy when he was la- 
boring under apoplectic ^mptoms ; Imt when- 
ever any thing of the kind was proposed in the 
House of Commons, the matter was adjonmed 
till next session, or the House was counted out. 
The emigration during the years of intense suf- 
fering — ^from 1838 to 1842 — ^was inoonoeivaUy 
smaU, when it is recollected what it has since 
become. In 1838 it was only 33^222 from the 
whole empire 1 Much of this unfortunate blind- 
ness is no doubt to be ascribed to the unfortu- 
nate dogma of the political economists, then so 
generally received, that emigrataon was worse 
Uian useless, because it only made those who 
remained at home increase the faster. *' Our 
present radical evil," said Lord Jefirey, ** is the 
excess of our productive powers, the' want of 
demand for our manufactures and industry, or, 
in other words, the excess of our population. 
And for this, I am afraid, there is no radical 
cure but storoin^ o«< CAe nffTjAtf, hor- icoeU>iini*s 
riUe as it is. Emgrtaion oan do Lifeof Jef- 
comparaixoel^ notidngJ*^ It is a cu- **y» **• *®* 
rioua commentaiy on these opinions, which for 
a quarter of a century entirely governed the 
country, that in ten years prior to 1856, no less 
than 2,080,000 emigrants left Ireland alone, and 
that in consequence the workhouses were desert- 
ed, and the wages of labor, for the , Qnsm 
first time in the memory of man, ComnuMfan- 
in the Emerald Isle, rose to a level en' Roion, 
with those in Great Britain.* ^*- ''» **■ 

But much also of the extraordinaxy blind- 
ness of all parties to the real cause 
of the misery of Ireland is to be wbieb nain- 
ascribed to the circumstance of its ly arooe (Yom 
having become, from an unforeseen Ir«i«iMi being 
consequence of the Reform Bill, rf^p^u^ 
the great battle-field for the parties *'*™"* 
which contended for the mastery in the country. 
Ministers having come to depend on a majority 
of 15 to 20 in the House of Commons, composed 
entirely of Irish Roman Catholic members, it 
became vital to the one party to secure their 
support— to the other to diminish their num- 
bers. Hence the battle of parties was fought 
in Ireland ; and the main thing attended to in 
any measures relating to that country was, not 
the good of its inhabitants, or the deviation of 
its sufiering, but the adoption of measures which 
might gratify the Bomish priesthood, and se- 
cure or extend their infiuence in the electioD& 
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The project to take £100,000 a ^ear from the 
Protestant Church, and to gi^e every Btarvinsr 
peasant worth £5 a year a municipal vote, had 
not the 8]l(|hte8t tendency to remove the real 
canaes of Irish distress, hnt a very great one to 
secnie the support of the Roman CadioUc priest- 
hood and their nominees in the House of Ckmi- 
mons. Thus Ireland was worse than neglected 
— ^it was misunderstood ; and though its concerns 
were continually brought before the Legislature, 
they were so in relation to projects whidi, by en- 
dangering a fierce party-strife, and occasioning 
a prolon^d struggle between the two Houses of 
Parliament, rendered the nation every day more 
insensible to the only measures which could by 
possibility administer to it any relief. 

But pressing as the state of Ireland was, it 
31^ and all other considerations yielded 
Depiorabto to a still more urgent matter, and that 
■ute of tiM was the state of the Finakces. Un- 
iinancw. ^^ ^^^ combined effect of five bad 
seasons in succession, and the contraction of the 
currency, which, under the existing system, was 
the inevitable result of the import of g^n and 
export of gold whidi they occasioned, the rev- 
enue had declined to such a degree that all the 
efforts to effect retrenchment in eveiy depart- 
ment made by the Ciovernment — and wey were 
great and many— had been unable to prevent a 
great and growing deficit. The national in- 
come, which in 1886 had been £48,691,000, had 
sunk in 1840 to £47,567,000; while the national 
expenditure, in spite of every efibrt at economy, 
had increased from £48,098,196 in the former, 
to £49,169,000 in the latter. In this state of 
matters, the desperate plunge in quest of popu- 
larity made by the €k>vemment in adopting the 
penny postage, brought matters to a crisis ; for 
It at once cut £1,780,000 off the revenue— viz., 
£1,000,000 in direct and admitted loss of in^ 
come from the Post-office, and £780,000 addi- 
tional charge imposed on the navy after the 
change, for the packet service. The result was, 
in 1841, a deficit of above £2,100,000; a state 
of things, in a period of Continental peace, so 
disastrous that it struck universal consternation 
into the conntiy.* Sir B. Peel, who had the 
best access to correct reports of income, stated 
the amount of the deficits when he came into 
office in the end of 1841, for the five preceding 
years, at the enormous sum of £10,000,000 ster- 
Iing.t This state of things was the more alarm- 
ing that it was evident £at the limits of indi- 

* Incomx ahd EzpiNDiTUBx OP TBI Natiok ntoit 

1880 TO 1841. 

1886 £48,M1,180 .... je48,d03j08 

1837 48,476,194 .... 49,116,880 

1888 47,333,460 .... 47,686483 

1839 47,844,899 .... 49,357,691 

1840 47,667,565 .... 49,169,693 

1841 48,084,360 .... 60,186,739 

— PoBTxa*! ProgrtM ^tke Natkm, 3d edit., 475. 

t Vis. 

V..- DaS«kne7 fai Yean bdliiff 

'"^ radfaif JMurji. April f. 

1838 ir656,760 .... £1,438,534 

1839 345,888 .... 430,335 

1840 1,513,793 .... 1,457,333 

1841 1.595,970 .... 1,851,997 

1843 3,101,369 .... 3.334,559 

£6409,119 .... £7,508,638 
Certaia dallcit in 1843 £3,570,000 

iri0,073,688 
— Sia R. PsiL's Statement, Msroh 8, 1843 ; ParL Deb. ; 
DoublbdaY, ii. 343. 



rect taxation had been reached ; for the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had, in May, 1840, im- 
posed 5 per cent, additional on Customs and 
JESzcise, and 10 per cent, on assessed taxes, and 
the result had been in the highest degree illus- ^ 
trative of the real state of the country, and 
causes of the embarrassments of the Treasuiy. 
For the estimated increase on the Customs and 
Excise was £1,896,000; whereas the actual in- 
crease was only £206,000— being, instead of 5 
per cent^ but little more than one-half per cent. ; 
whereas the increase on the assessed taxes was 
£811,867, being Hi per cent. — considerably 
more than had been expected. It was evident, 
therefore, that the limits of indirect , ^ ... 
taxation, for the tune at least, had u. jSm ^f^^I 
been reached, and that nothing re- Deb. May loj 
mained, in Sir Bobert Peel's words, JMO ; Aim. 
but the '' dire scourge of direct tax- faf'isy ' 
ation."** * 

This state of things was the more alarming, 
that while the chief sources of rev- ^ 

enue were thus visibly failing, or increaMd por- 
had reached their extreme limit, ikioftheeoun- 
the public necessities, owing to the ^ ^ various 
state of the national affairs in manv '"■"•'■* 
parts of the world, loudly called for a great in- 
crease in the national armaments by sea and 
land. Affairs were so imminent in the Levant 
that a collision between the English and French 
fleets in that quarter might be hourly expected. 
Canada had recentiy before been in open rebeh- 
lion ; the West Indies were onty hindered by 
weakness fiom following its example ; a great 
and costly war, fraught with imminent danger, • 
had been waged in Afghanistan ; hostilities were 
going on on a great scale wi^ Uie Chinese em- 
pire; and at home an insurrection fi:om the 
Chartists had recently taken place, and was 
again threatened. On all sides the Government 
was assailed with applications for ships, men, 
and money ; yet where to find them, with a 
growing deficit in the revenue, which had come 
now to exceed two millions a year, and in a 
country where the limits of indirect taxation 
had evidently been reached, seemed an impos- 
sibiUty. 

The oonntiy distinctly perceived their perilous 
circumstances, and they generally as- ^ 
cribed them to the imbecility and i^jo'ticeor 
want of business habits in the Gov- the general 
emment, which was almost entirely ®jp^*^° °^ 
composed of the Whig nobility. The ^ "*^~*- 
opimon, in consecjuence, had become general in 
all ranks, exceptmg their own immediate de- 
pendents, that an entire change of government 
had become necessary to face the public neces- 
sities, that the administration of public affairs 
by a few Whiff families was out of date, and 
that a lai^ infusion of the commercial interests 
of the eountiy into the Cabinet had become in- 
dispensable. The opinion, in particular, was all 



* ProdUM of Cofltonw and ExoIm, 1839, was £37,911,606 
SaUmated produce oTliicreaM of 6 per cent. 1.895, 576 

£89,807,081 
Actual prodaoe 38.118,3 81 

Real increase £306,716 

Being, not 5 per cent., bat UtUe more than f per cent. 

Aaeeaaed taxes, 1840 £3,768,690 

Prodnee of the same, 1841 3,069.947 

£811,357 
Belnf lU per cent.— not 10 per cenL, as expected. 
—Aim. Reg. 1840, 136$ Doublsdat, U. 344. 
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bat muTenal, that they were especially defident 
in knowledge of finances, and that to that the 
deplorable state of the Exchequer was to be as- 
cribed. There can be no donbt that there was 
mnch injnstioe in these judgments. The Whig 
Ministry was by no means responsible for the 
disastrons state of the finances — at least^ not in 
a greater degree than their opponents had been. 
They had carried retrenchment and reaction 
of the national armaments by sea and land to 
the most extreme point, and increased neither 
till the public necessities rendered it absohitely 
indispensable. They had given in, it is tme, to 
the desperate plange of the penny postage ; bni 
in so doing the House of Connmons had cordial- 
ly supported them, and the magnitude of the 
genenu distress probably at that period render- 
ed some alleriating measure indispensable. The 
true cause of the penury of the Exchequer, as 
of the suffering of the nation, was the establisb- 
.ment of a monetary system entirely dependent 
on the retention of gold, which, in seasons of 
scarcity, it was impossible to retain; hot that, 
though by far the greatest mistake. of the age, 
and the parent of boundless disasters, was not 
in a peculiar manner (be fault of the Govern- 
ment, but was shared with them by the greater 
part of the House of Commons and a ctedded 
majority of the Conservative Opposition. 

The alarming state of the country after the 
^ riots at Birminffham and Newport, and 
Slight in- the incessant demands for additional 
eresM of troops to Canada, the West Indies, and 
J^* *^7 India, from the important events of 
m issy. ^^^ ^^y j^^ become the theatre, 

led the Government to propose a slight increase 
of 5000 men to the military force of the conn- 
tiy, by raising the strength of each regiment of 
infantry from 739 to 800 men. Small as this 
addition was, and evident as was the necessity 
nnder which it was proposed, it was strongly 
opposed by Mr. Hume and the Badical party. 
The effect of this vote was to raise the military 
force of the country, including India, to 109,818, 
of whom 27,000 were charged on the revenues of 
the latter country, leaving 82,000 to be provided 
for by Great Britain. This force was, in 
9 ^. ^^^^ increased to 121,112 men, of whom 
' ' 28,218 were employed in India, .and 
charged on its finances, leaving 92,899 for whose 
maintenance the country at home was to provide. 
Mr. Hume strongly objected to this increase, and 
1 Pari. Deb. moved that it should be reduced to 
lil. 1066, 1100 ; 81,819 men ; but the larger number 
^ Reg. 1839, was carried by a majority of 92, the 
^^' numbers being 100 to 8.' 

Small as this force was for a conntnr involved 
in a desperate conflict in India and China, and 



threatened with an immediate mptore with 
France, which had 300,000 di^osa- ^ 
hie men under arms, the state of the Extrane 
navy at the same period was still waakiMM 
more alarming. Lord Colchester «*'H*»n*Ty. 
brought this important sulgect under the notice 
of the House on 6th February, 1840, and refer- 
ring to the Admiralty reports just published, lie 
stated that our whole force on the home station 
consisted of three guard-ships, manned by a 
third of dieir complement, and therefore inca- 
pable of putting to sea; onejrigate of 86 jfeas, 
and aome schooners. There were two sail o€ the 
line at Lisbon, twelve in the Mediterranean, 
and one or two in other quarters of the globe — 
in an only twenty. On the other hand, the 
offidal reports proved that tiie Russians had 28 
sail of the line, 18 frigates, and 39 smaller ves- 
sels, carrying in all 8672 guns and 80,087 men, 
in the Baltic, and 18 sail of the line, 1 1 frigates, 
and 17 smaller vessels in the Black Sea, carry- 
ing 1956 guns and 14,800 men. FVance at the 
same period had 84,000 seamen in the royal 
service, being only 1000 less than the number 
in this country, and 40 sail of the line ready for 
sea, of which 20 were afloat and fully manned, 
besides 12 frigates, 20 steamers, and 90 smaller 
vessels. Thus France, which had no colonial 
dependency except Algiers, had as laige a na- 
val force as Great Britain, whose fleets were 
necessarily scattered ovw the globe, in defense 
of her immense colonial posoomionsL Lord 
Minto, the First Lord of the Admiralty, admit- 
ted, in his pkce in Parliament, '^that we had 
not sAms SMmgh in oamaMsmon to cape with dm 
whoit Russian Jleet^ if that fleet were also in com- 
mission, and prepared to take the seas against 
us ; but it was not necessary that we shoSd be 
in such a situation at this moment.** What 
rendered this state of things peculiarly alarm- 
ing was, that the naval establishment, in eveiy 
one particular, was less at this time than it had 
be^n in 1792, when the population was not a 
hal^ nor its resources a fourth, of what they had 
since become, while our colonial dependencies, 
requiring defense in every quarter cf the globe^ 
had more than doubled since the Ibrmer period ; 
and so fiu* from being at peace, we were engaged 
in a serious war with the greatest power in Asia, 
and on the vetge of one with the greatest in 
Europe. It has been truly said, that on looking 
bade to the extraordinary infatuation of these 
times, and the enormous perils with which it 
was attended, we feel as if reflecting on the 
movements of a somnambulist on the edge of 
a precipice, whom a single false step i piii.DA. 
might at any moment have precipi- U^.lSTO, 
tated into the abyss.** 
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Serious as these conriderations were, and 
^ pregnant, to the prophetic eye, with 
Oeteiylbr disaster in future times, they were, 
the aboil- in those days of pacific occupation 
tkm of the ^q^ severe distress, less genenUy in- 
CoroLaws. t^j^gting than such topics as prom- 
ised, however remotely, relief to the universal 
sufiering. Of these agitations, the ciy for the 
abolition of the Corn I^ws had now become the 
loudest and most threatening, both from the 
qnartera in which it was heard and the priva- 
tions in which it originated. It is very evident 
now to what cause the extreme vehemence of 
the outcry on this subject had been owing. It 
arose from the extraordinary and heretofore 
unprecedented combination of extremely high 
prices of provisions of all sorts, in consequence 
of foor bad seasons baring succeeded each o^er 
without intormission, with ruinously low wages 
of labor in consequence of the contraction of we 
currency, and stoppage of credit originating with 
a monetary system aependent on tiie retention 
of gold, in the drain of the precious metals oc- 
casioned by the consequent import of foreign 
grain. It may safely be affirmed that this ex- 
traordinary com&nation produced an amount 
of distress which never before had been wit- 
nessed in Britbh, or even in modem history; 
and it was decisively proved by the extraordi- 
nary fact already mentioned, that one-teventh 
of the entire population of the two islands had 
become paupers. It fell with much more sever- 
ity on the urban and manufacturing than the 
rnraJ and agricultural population; for to the 
former the high price of necessaries was in some 
degree compensated by the high price of agri- 
cultural produce, but to the latter it was aggra- 
Tated by the low price of manufactures. The 
people in towns saw this, and writhed under its 
severity ; but they were ignorant of the cause 
to which it was owing, and lent a willing ear to 
the agitetors, who ascribed it all, not to. the mone- 
tary system, but to the monopoly of grain, whidi 
was enriching the landlords and farmers in the 
midst of the general ruin. The suffering be- 
ing universal among the working classes in the 
towns and manufacturing districts, and the rem- 
edy proposed for it in the free importation of 
foreign grain sftch as was on a level with ev- 
ery capacity, it obtained universal credit among 
these classes, and being skillfully improved by 
Cobden, Bright, and the whole orators of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League, became so powerful as 
to portend important chanffes in the commerciid 
poUcy of the nation at no distent period. 
Encouraged by these favorable appearances, 
Mr. Villiers, on 7th Februaxy, 1889, 
Ifr vmlen* brought forward a motion to teke 
motion for the eridence on the operation of the 
repeal of the Com Laws. But tne attempt was 
Corn Laws premature; the landed influence 
of the great Whig magnates who 
formed the Cabinet was not sufficiently weak- 
ened to admit of such a concession to the com- 
mercial interests, and the motion was resisted 
by the Ministers. Such as it was, however, the 
result of the motion evinced the indecision of 
Government on the subject, and was hailed by 
the Anti-Corn-Law League as the harbinger of 
coming triumphs. Lora John Russell had de- 
clared to his constituents at Stroud that the Com 
Laws were indefensible on principle, and that 



the time had come for a change; but in answer 
to Mr. Villiers in the House, he said, *^The im- 
pression on my mind is, that it is my duty to 
oppose the motion to hear eridence at the bar. 
I hfLTe not as yet found sufficient 'precedents to 
induce me to adopt such a course. At the same 
time, as there will be a great deal of discussion 
relating to facts, when a mode is proposed by 
which these facts can be ascertained which is 
conformable to precedent, and not inconvenient 
to the house, I shall be willing, though not ready 
to propose it myself, to support such an inquiry.'* 
The whole Cabinet, with the exception of Mr. 
Poulett Thomson, including Lord tfohn Russell, 
Lord Palmerston, Lord Howick, and Mr. Spring 
Rice, Toted against inquiry. The motion was 
negatived by a majority of 181 ; the « . .^ .^^ 
numbers being »61 to 172. So ^^- ^**» *^' 
stronffly intrenched were the Com Laws In the 
Legiuatnre on the toit eve of their fall. In the 
House of Peers a similar motion was negatived 
without a division. Lord Melbourne declaring 
that *' the repesl of the Com Laws would be the 
most insane proposUion thai ever en- i paii. Deb. 
tared into the kvman head,'** ziv. 196, 601. 

The Anti-Coro-Law delegates were rather en* 
conrsged than the reverse by this 3^^ 
result, and the general excitement increased agi- 
on the subject was much increased tation on tho 
by what had passed in Parliament, "v^J*^* 
and the erident dirision in the Cabinet on tho 
subject. *' There was no cause for despond- 
ence; they were the representetives of three mill- 
ions of people ; they were the eridence that the 
great towns had banded themselves together; 
and their alliance would be a Hanseatic League 
against their feudal Cora-Law plunderers. The 
castles which crowned the rocks along the Rhine, 
the Danube, and the Elbe, had once been the 
stronghold of fendal oppression, but they had 
been dismantled by a league, and they now only 
adorned the landscape as picturesque, memorials 
of the past, while the people below had lost all 
fear of plunder, and tilled their vine- 
^urds in peace."' The delegates left, J^^^' 
bat only to meet again in Manches- ' 
ter, when firesh modes of agitation were devised, 
whereby it was to be carried into every rillage 
and hamlet of the realm. The *' Anti-Cora-Law 
Rhymes" made their appearance at this period, 
and by expressing exactly the feeling of the ur- 
ban multitude on the subject, soon acquired 
great popularity, and powerfully contributed to 
advance the cause. There was much ability in 
many of the publications issued, and thorough 
knowledge of the means of moying the multitude 
in the practical leaders by whom they were di- 
rected ; but the great cause of the rapid progress 
and ultimate success of the movement was the 
coincidence of high prices of provisions, the re- 
sult of Ave bad seasons in succession, with low 
prices of manufacturing produce, the result of 
the consequent contraction of the currency — a 
state of things so anomalous and' distressing to 
the inhabitants of towns that it rendered them 
ready to embrace with ardor any project which 
held out the prospect even of Ininging it to a 
termination. 

It is the ordinary effiMt of such periods of gen- 
eral and long-continued distress, to 39. 
engender a reeling of irritation at Attack on 
those in authority, which often leads ^^ <i««^ 
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to attemplf at ■wtwriniirinp. The great and af- 1 
fluent can in realitj do nothing ao well calcola- 
ted to aMoage the public diatreas, lo far aa their | 
nieana go, aa engaging in feadritiea which occa- 
sion an expenditore c? moattj^ for it ia the want ; 
of such ezpenditnie which oocaaiona the wont 
part of the di stwMa . ItiagratiDgtothefeelingi, 
nowever, to tee one claM lereling in Inznrj 
while another ia pining in indiflsnoe, and reflec- 
tion on the bene^dal eflfecta of the ezpenditn^ 
comes onlj to thoae who immediately experience 
its benefits. The Qaeen's po|Ailari^ from this 
cause, and from no error on the part of her Maj- 
esty, sensibly declined in the melancholy years 
1889 and 1840; and the sore feeling in the last 
of tiiiese years iq>peaved in attempts at assaasin- 
ation, which, tlwvgh nnconnected with any po- 
litical association, and the acts of isolated indi- 
Tidnab, were auggested by the oeneral soreness 
and irritation whidi penraded ue public mind. 
The flist of these was the act of a wrong-headed 
yonth named Oxford, who, on 10th Jnne, 1840, 
fired two loaded pistols at the Queen as die was 
ascending Constitiition Hill in the Paris, in her 
phaeton. Happily neither shot took effect; the 
criminal was immediately seised ; and by the 
mistaken lenity of the authorities, instead of be- 
ing hanged, he was considered a lunatic, and 
sentenc^ to confinement in an asylum for life. 
He himself afterward said, if he had been hanged, 
there would have been no more firing at the 
Qneen ; but instead of meeting with his deserts, 
he became a hero with the fine ladies of London, 
*' even members of Parliament applying for locks 
of his hair." The consequence was, that ser- 
eral other half-crasy youths, desirous of noto- 
riety, sought it by farther attem|yts, or feigned 
attempts, to assassinate her ]|f ajesty, until the 
abominable practice was stopped by an Act passed 
in 1841, which declared any such attempU pun- 
ishable, in addition to traDSportation, by three 
private whippinge injaxL This was a disagreea- 
ble result oif a longing for notoriety, and acc(»rd- 
ingly it put an effectual stop to these disgraceful 
acts. Yet how alanning soerer, while they con- 
tinued they were attended with this good efiect^ 
J _ that on every occasion on which they 
IMO^fSr^ occurred they drew forth expressions 
Law' Ca- * of the loyalty of the people and the 
aes. Mart, personal courage and humanity of the 
**• *l^- Sovereign.' 
The session of 1841, which was opened by the 
40^ Queen in person on 26th Janua- 
Extrane dUll- ry, took place amidst the general 
cultiesofMin- conriction that the Whig Ministiy 
*"<«"• could not get through it. The bal- 

ance of parties had been so even dnriug the 
preceding session of Parliament, that it had 
been barren of legislatiye results. Nothing of 
real importance was either proposed or thought 
of, and Government seemed to cling to office 
rather from the instinctive desire of Britons not 
to be beaten, or a chivalrous feeling of devotion 
toward the Sovereign, than from any real sense 
that they had strength enough to discharge the 
duties of Grovemment. The penny postage had 
given universal satisfaction, as every remission 
of taxation generally felt never fails to do ; but 
it had made an alanning chasm of £1,700,000 
a year in the revenue, and brought up the deficit 
to £2,500,000, which Government apparently had 
^'^* the means of replacing. Indirect taxes on ar- 



lidles of luxury eonsoBed had been found by ex- 
perience to have reached its limit ; any increase 
had ceaaed to be productive. If attempted, it 
would at once raise sodi a stonn among the urban 
consnmeiB aa would prove fatal to any administra- 
tion. Direct taxation still remained, bot it had 
been pronoonced by Sir B. Peel to be a " dire 
soonrge," and it waa more than donbcfnl whether 
his whole party, three hnndred strong, would not 
at once resist an^ attempt to introduce it. An 
universal feeling m consequence had come to per- 
vade the conmiunity, that an entire change of 
Administration had become indispensaUe; the 
Tories openly exnhed at the proepect of a speedy 
accession to power, and even their cantioos 
leader did not hesitate to affirm on ^ Doni^ie^ 
aeveral occasions, that a united par- u, sjm^S^' 
ty, led by three hundred independent Mart. ii. 4si; 
members of Parliament, could not |^°' ^ 
long remain excluded from offlte.' ' 

Such was the weakness of Kinisten that thej 
were obliged to temporize with va- .. 
riona measures which they had very ^ew Re- 
recently denounced in the moat un- fimn Bm 
measured terms. Lord Melbonme ^^V*^ 
had declared in Parliament that the ■»<^^ 
project of repealing the Union was little better 
than hi^ treisson, and die idea of repealing the 
Corn-La^ absolute insanity; but with both 
measures Ministers, to avoid min, were obliged 
to temporize. To conciliate O'Connell and the 
Irish Catholic members, who composed the ma- 
jority which retained diem in power, they hrooght 
fonrard a bill for the registration of voters in 
Ireland, the purport of which was, under the 
name of a mere regulation, to introduce s new 
Reform Bill, greatly extending the constitaen- 
cy, by making a rating Kt five pounds to the poor- 
rate confer the Parliamentary snflrsge. This 
was in effect a new Reform Bui rednang the guf- 
Jrage one-half, and as such it direatened the 
most dangerous consequences, especially in s 
country agitated by the cry for repeal of the 
Union. Accordingly it was resisted b^ Sir B. 
Peel with the whole strength of the Consenra- 
tive party. The result was, that it was carried 
in the Commons only by a majority of Jive, the 
nnmberB being 299 to 294. This small major- 
ity was justly considered as fatal to the bill ; 
and the final fate of the measure proved that it 
was scarcely less so to the Administration. In 
coounittee, Ministers were obliged to agree to 
an amendment proposed by Lord Hoirick which 
raised the qualification to £8, '' a change which," 
Sir R. Peel observed, <' disendded them to the 
confidence of the House or the countiy." In 
effect. Ministers lost credit essendally by the 
conduct pursued in regard to this , ^ 
bill with both parties — ^with the liS^U^'; 
one side of the House by bringing DonUeday, L 
it in, with the other for substan- J^'.^J,^ 
dally abandoning it when intro- f^g is23. 
QucecL 

It was now evident to all the world that the 
Whig MinistiT were doomed, and 42. 
that It was only a question of time The WUf 
when their tenure of office should ^^a .gu 
cometoanend. As a last resource, ^*y*°* 
Lord John Russell gave nodce that on the SM 
May he would move for a committee of the whole 
House to consider the acts of Parliament reUt- 
log to the importadon of grain^-the very thing 
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which, in the preceding session, he had opposed, 
and which Xiord Melbourne had declared to be 
the greatest insanity which could enter into the 
hnman head. The discussion of this moCion, 
however, and the development of the grounds 
on which it was now to be supported by Gov- 
ernment, was prevented by the turn which Par- 
liament took before the dav originally fixed for 
its discussion came on. The state of the finan- 
ces had become so pressing, from the serious 
chasm occasioned by the penny postage and the 
decline of several branches of the revenue from 
the general distress, that it was indispensable, 
at aU hazards, to make an attempt to fill it up. 
Yet was this no easy matter ; for how ready so- 
ever aU parties might be to repeal taxes, it was 
more than doubtful whether any of them would 
consent to lay them on again. At the same time, 
any increase to the direct taxes was sure to be 
to the last degree unpopular,and resisted with the 
uunost obstinacy, especially b^ the Conservative 
party. Pressed by so many difficulties, the Gov- 
ernment endeavored to steer a middle course, 
which, as usual in such cases, displeased all par- 
ties and conciliated none. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in opening the budget, admit- 
ted that the deficit for the ensuing year would 
amount to £2,421,000 ; and this deficit he pro- 
posed to make up by reverting to the principles 
of the former Whig budset which had been so 
tmceremoniously disposeS of in 1831 . His pro- 
posal was to raise the duty on colonial timber 
from 10*. to 20s. a load, and reduce that on Bal- 
tic timber from 65s, a load to 50s ; and to leave 
the duty on colonial sugar at its present amount 
of 24s. a cwt., but to Imoer the duty on foreign 
sugar firom CSs. to 36«. From these sources, 
owing to the increased consumption, he calcu- 
lated on an increase of revenue to the extent of 
£1,800,000. The balance of the deficiency was 
to be made up by a fixed duty ofSs,a qvarter on 
foreign, wheat ; rye, 5s, ; biurley, is, 6dL ; and 
oats, Ss, 6d. ; while the deficiency of £1,800,000 
in the last year was to be provided for by the 
issue of exchequer bills to the extent of 
, p^ jj^ £800,000, and appropriating, on 
Itu is9^ ' ^^® responsibility of Government, 
1307 ; Ann. £760,000 invested in the public se- 
^^- ^811, 90, curities in the name of the trustees 
•'» ^' of savings' banks.* 

It may well be conceived what a sensation 
^ the announcement of this budget, 
Whiehisloat SO eminently favorable to foreign 

M * fiT^ffi!?' ^^^ iiuurious to domestic industry. 
May io» 1641. ppo^mjo^ !„ the House and the 

countiy. The interests thus threatened were too 
strong, and had too long been protected by the 
Legiuature, to yield without a violent struggle. 
It began, accordingly, the moment the budget 
was announced, and soon convulsed the countiy 
from end to end. The West India merchants 
and proprietors met in London, Liverpool, and 
Glasgow ; the Canadian timber-men^iants, in 
Bristol and Liverpool ; the landed interest, in 
their several county towns. Universally the 
budget was condemned in the most unmeasured 
terms ^ and such was the clamor raised that be- 
fore the vote was taken it was evident that Min- 
* Pari. Deb. isters would be in a minority.* Yet 
Iviii. oisT ; * was the result even more decisive 

ifu?' im^'iis ^'''^.^^ ^^^^ anticipated; for on 
1641, 107, 115 ^ (li^on on the proposed reduc- 



tion of the duties on sugar, which was first taken 
after the debate had lasted eight nights, they 
were left in a minority of 86, the numbers being 
817 to 28L 

The aiguments on this all-important questioni 
being the same as those of which a ^ 
summary will be given in the great gi, r. p^«g 
debate on Free ^^rade in a subse- srgninent 
quent chapter, need not be here re- M^^ ^^ 
capitulated. But some observations ^^f^* 
whieh fell from the Conservative leaders, who 
both then and afterward took so important a part 
in that question, deserve to be recorded. Sir B. 
Peel said : *' Even thou^ no questions of tim- 
ber or com had been mixed with that of sugai^ 
I would have voted against the introduction of 
slave-grown sugar into the English market, not 
upon 2ie abstract ground that conscience would 
forbid all commerce in the produce of slave la- 
bor, but upon a consideration of the social and 
moral condition of the West India people under 
the experiment now in progress. If the per- 
sonal interests of the planters alone were taken 
into consideration, the House might possibly ex- 
pect them to sacrifice those interests to the pub- 
lic advantage. But much higher interests were 
at stake in the moral and social condition of the 
people in that part of the empire where we had 
recently made the most hazardous, and, I re- 
joice to admit, the most successful experiment 
in the annals of the world. But it is impossible 
to foretell what may be the consequences of that 
step, if we take the new step of introducing su- 
gar made by slave labor into the market of this 
country. A sufficient quantitv of sugar for home 
consumption may be obtainea from die East and 
West Indies and the Mauritius, without resort- 
ing to the slave colonies. New articles of re- 
mittance should be encouraaed from India, for 
its inhabitants have sufierea severely from the 
unrestricted admission of English manufactures. 
. . . After such fearful examples, I am un- 
able to perceive the paramount obligations of 
thoee /ree-trade doctrines which now demand a 
preference to the slave labor of Cuba and Bra- 
zil over the free industry of the East Indies. 
The great experiment of the extinction of 
sla^ry should be fully and fairly tried ; but this 
can never be done unless we give the free labor 
of our own colonies the exclusive preference 
over the slave establishments of other states. 

" The principle of Free Trade announced on 
the other side is, that, without refer- 
ence to any other considerations, we conUAued 
should go to the cheapest market. If 
that is to be acted upon as a universal rule, with- 
out reference to time and circumstances, I can 
only say / oon not concur in it. Without contest- 
ing the principle in reference to countries-«-if it 
were possible to conceive such — ^in which no 
previous relations existed, in a countiy of such 
complicated relations as this, of such extensive 
empire and immense trade, the rigid application 
of such a principle would invohe ufin inextrioabU 
confksian. Consistently with this principle, we 
should go to the cheapest mari^et for com and 
timber, and every other commodity. How is 
this reconcilable with the duty of Ss, a quarter, 
still proposed to be levied on imported wheat, 
and 20s. a load on imported foreign timber? 
The propriety of the change on the timber du- 
ties can not be judged of till the details are fur- 
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nished from Canada. Hm prinoiplea I mm 
maintain are those of Mr. HnskinoiL, and on 
which I and mj ooUeagneB, when in office, have 
always proceeded.* 
** Notwithstanding the fordUe combination 
which has been formed against the 
Cfg^l;aaA OomLaws^-notwithstandingthedee- 
hurations, that either the toul repeal 
or the sabatitation of a fixed daty for the pres> 
ent scale is the ineTttable rasnlt of the agitation 
which is now going forward — I do not hesitate 
to adhere to the opinion which I expressed last 
year, and now again declare, that my prefer- 
ence is decidedly in favor of a graduated scale 
to any fixed dnty. I prefer ihe principle of a 
graduated sliding 4nty to a fixed one. I do not 
]dedge myself to any rigid details ; I reserre to 
myself the opportunity of considering them. I 
bind myself to the principle of a graduated scale 
in preference to a fixed one, but not to any de- 
tails. The noble lord will propose Ae adoption 
of a fixed duty : I will ofier my opposition to it 
oa the ground that it can not be permanent ; it 
must be abandoned nnder the pressure of gen- 
eral distress in seasons of scarcity. 
*^ Government talk of a great commercial cri- 
sis; they are themselves mainly re- 

Condoded. Bpon^^^ ^'^ i^ They have come 
down to the Honse year after year 
complaining of a deficiency, and now they beast 
themselves the martyrs of Free Trade, and ap- 
ply to me for a bud^t. I am by no means sur- 
prised at the confidence of your opponents to do 
what you have shown you yourselves can not do. 
During the period when the Administration of 
which I formed a part had held office, they had 
reduced the public debt by £20,000,000, and 
the annual diarge upon that debt by above 
£1,000,000, and yet they left a dear surplus of 
income above expenditure of £1,600,000 when 
they went out of office in 1880. What has come 
of that surplus now? It has turned, on your 
own showing, into a defidt of £2,400,00a And 
this has happened when we were impeded by all 
the difficulties of an unreformed Parliament, and 
you have had all the advantages of a reformed 
one — ^when yon have had your own way for 
eleven years, during which yon have enjoyed all 
the advantages of cheap government. This evil 
has occuxrea, not from any particular cause, but 
from general mismanagement — ^from the circum- 
stance of Ministers dmging to office when they 
no longer enjoyed the confidence of this House 
or the countiy, and were unable to carry through 
the measures which they deem essential to the 
nublic good of the countiy. It is not for the 
interest of representative government and con- 
stitutional monarchy that such a system riiould 
continue ; Ministers, in so retaining power, are 
violating the first prindples of the constitution 
which tibey gave me credit for vielding to in 
1885. Even measures in themselves beneficial 

* Mr. HusUaaon said in 18S8: *' An bonorabto gsntlo- 
mtn had apoken in ftror of a fixed daty on grain : ab- 
atraetly Uiat miglit look well in theory ; bnt when wb ra- 
■ gard the eircuMtancM of the eonnt^ and the waota of 
the people, we nniat aee the tmpoaaibUiiy of adopting anch 
a prineiple. If a high permanent dnty were imposed, then 
in aeaaona of aearctty the poor would be exposed to auflfer- 
inga, the inflietion of which no elaim to protection on the 
part of the com-growera would eTer JnatUy. I aaid in 
1815, and I aay anin, that nothing can be more dangerous 
than a returnee ofthu eotmCry onjvreign mUione/or/ood," 
~^vl. Deb. zlttU. 039. 



lose their good effects by being btou^t forward 
by a party holding office under such circum- 
stances. They are looked upon, not as spring- 
ing firom the deliberate will of its leaders — ^not 
in conseqnence/Df the settled convictions of their 
minds — ^but merely for the purpose of propping 
up a fidling cause, and conciliating the good- 
will of a particular party to whose support it 
looks. I wiU not be tempted to fall ^p^ j^. 
into the snare laid for me ; I wiU not tJ^eu ' 
ofi^ my budget in competition with 639 ; Ann. 
yours ; my vote this evening is mm a Jy .\^h 
fmutUm of confidence,''^ *"'"^- 

To these powerful and sarcastic observations 
it was replied by Lord Pafanerston : ^g. 

''The question which is this night Loid Palmei^ 
before the House, which should be "*<«*■ ^^r- 
answered openly and expUdtly, is, When a de- 
ficiency exists, do jrou approve of making it up 
in the way which we intend, or do you propose 
to lay on new taxes ? The right honorable bar- 
onet has not done this ; he luis objected to our 
proposed duties on sugar, timber, and com, but 
he has not told us what he would substitute in 
their room. And yet that some additional im- 
posts must be laid on is self-evident ; and where 
shall we find any to which objections equaUy 
plausible may not be stated? The question to 
be decided to-night is not a question of confi- 
dence ; it is the adoption or rejection of a great 
principle ; that principle is Free Trade, the op- 
posite principle is Monopoly. The Opposition 
have shrunk from grappling with this great is- 
sue, and endeavored, instead, to narrow'tfae dis- 
cussion to one collateral point, and to mislead 
the House and the countiy by pretending an un- 
bounded zeal for the negroes. I distrust the 
sincerity of this new-bom anxiety on the part 
of those who have so long been a party to the 
sufferings of these veiy negroes. We dedine to 
take slave-grown sugar ourselves on pretense of 
humanity, but we do not hesitate to assist the 
slave-owners by transporting their produce to 
other countries, or refining it. Is not the pre- 
tense of conscience, under these circumstances, 
a gross hypocrisy? The trae, the only way to 
exterminato the slave-trade is to increase the 
vigilance and actirity of our own cnusers, and 
the stringency of our treaties with foreign Gov- 
ernments to effect its aboUtion. Were we to as- 
sert, as the Opposition now do, that free labor 
can not compete with slave labor, we should be 
supplying the advocates of slavery with the best 
of all arguments against their complying with 
our demand for the abolition of the slave-trade, 
and falsifying all that we had said as to the ad- 
vantages of freedom. 

''The proposed budget retains duties on for- 
eign produce solely for the purposes 
of revenue. We do not wish to see 
the principles of Free Trade suddenly 
and univcmsally applied, to the derangement of 
established interests, and the ruin of great num- 
bers of individuals ; we desire only to go on as 
quickly as dreumstances will admit AH must 
admit that it is for the interest of Great Britain 
to extend our fordgn exports ; bnt how is this 
to be done, if, by prohibiting duties, we virtu- 
ally exdude theirs in return ? It will not do to 
urge a more liberal commereial poliey on for- 
eign nations, telling them that competition is the 
light and life of tn^e, while we keep up our oim 
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refltrictire 83nrteiii at honid. It la ow doing so 
which has so long deterred other nations from 
adopting a more liberal commercial policy. 
This is, in particular, the case with Germany, 
France, Belgium, Sweden, Russia, Mexico, and 
the United States. Foreign countries ttsten 
with polite incredulity to our representations, 
and point from our theories, pressed upon them, 
to our practice embraced by ourselves. It is dif- 
ficult to see what reply can be made, under our 
present restrictive system, to such answers. 
** Protection, in the sense in which it is now 

used by those who oppose the plan of 
CmiSSiMd. GorernmenM" tax levied upon the 

udnstry and skill of the mass of the 
community, to enable a few to remain indolent 
and nnsldUful. Such protection is not only er- 
roneous in principle, but utterly useless to tiiose 
for whpee particular benefit it is maintained. 
Show me a tm^e that is firee, by which I mean 
open to fair competition, and I will show you a 
tnule carried on with intelligence, enterprise, 
and success. Show me a trade that is highly 
protected, and I wiU show you a set of men. su- 
pine, unimproving, and probably laboring under 
perpetual embarrassment. But the evil does 
not stop here. Not only does this excessive 
protection paralyze the very interests it is in- 
tended to invigorate, but it (grates most inju- 
riously upon the country in relation to our com- 
mercial intercourse with foreign nations. I\or 
protection is a game which two can play at. It 
is imporaible that a great country like England 
should go on protecting, as it is called, its vari- 
ous interests, and that other nations should not 
foQow our example. They have all accordingly 
done or are doing so. The Commercial Union 
of Northern Germany, which is in reality a pro- 
tective union, has just renewed itself by treaty 
from 1842* Russia and Sweden are doing the 
same. France, which ought to be the great 
market for our commodities, being so pop^)ous 
and so near us, haa a tariff which excludes the 
greater portion of our manufactures, llie Unit- 
ed States and Mexico have the same. When 
we preach to these foreign nations the absurd- 
ity of such practices, ^they reply : It is all very 
well ; but we observe that England has grown 
wealthy and great by these means, and it is only 
now, when other nations are following her ex- 
ample, that she has discovered that this System 
is an absurd one : when we shall have attained 
the same pitch of commercial prosperity which 
England has reached, it will then be time enough 
to abandon a sjrstem which perhaps then may no 
longer be necessary. It is in vain to tell them 
that England has grown great and prosperous, 
not in consequence of the protective system, but 
in spite of it. Till we prove by our practice that 
we are serious in our doctrines, neither F^nce 
nor Belgium, nor ^ny other country, will relax 
their prohibitoiy laws. 
*' Symptoms of the most dangenras'kind are 

already visible in our trade, the con- 
ConUnued. >9^«n<iM of the protective system, 

wUch may weU anrest the attention 
of the nation. Every year a smaller portion of 
those manufactures consists of articles in the 
making of which much labor and skill are em- 
ployed. Every year a greater proportion of our 
exports consists of articles of an tlementary no' 
fare, which are not destined for inward con- 
VoL. ra.—A A 



sumption, but are to serve as materials to the 
foreign manufacturers. For instance,' the ex^ 
portation of cotton goods does not increase in 
the same proportion as the exportation of cot- 
ton yarn. Our artisans and capitaliMs are leav- 
ing the country. Every year tne protective sys- 
tem is rising up against us, raising in other 
parts of the world manufacturing competitors, 
and every year British skill and capital are 
transfiBrriDg themselves abroad, to render the 
competition of foreign countries more and more 
formidable. We are thus ourselves assisting to 
exclude our own commerce from the markets of 
other countries. If this system is persevered in, 
we shall at last come to tiiat spendthrift indus- 
try which is to consist in exporting machinery 
as well as tiie elements of manufactures ; and 
when our exports consist of capital, skill, ma- 
chinery, and materials, we shall, no doubt, see 
how it happens that we are no longer able to 
compete with other nations in the markets of 
the world. 

** These, tiien, are the principles on which we 
stand ; our plan is simple, plain, and 
tatelligiWe. The whole hirtorjr «rf g^"^ 
Parliamentary legislation for a num- 
ber of years past has been nothing but the de- 
struction of monopolies. The Test and Corpo- 
ration Acts, the Protestant monopoly in Parlia- 
ment, the boroughmongers* monopoly, have suc- 
cessively fallen. The monopolies of corporators,' 
and that of the East India CoR4)any, have also 
gone down. We are now pursuing monopoly 
into its last stronghold — ^we are assailing the 
monopoly of trade. Our opponents have not 
spoken out equally explicitlv: they have not 
told us what they propose to do ; but I will ven- 
ture to say that before these dMcussions are 
brought to a dose they will be obliged to speak 
out. It is due to themselves, to us, and to the 
country, that their opinions on these important 
matters should no longer be shrouded in mys- 
terious silence, or oon<^ed bv evasive declara- 
tions. We have a right to call upon them, not 
to give us a new budget — ^for l^at we do not 
want, and would not accept if offered us — but 
to tell usy ay or no, whether they will adopt the 
principles on which we have founded our bud- 
get, and of which the country has uneonivocally 
expressed its approbation. But I will venture 
to predict, that although they may resist those 
measures to-night for the sake of obtaining a 
majori^ in the division, yet if they should come 
into office, these are the measures which a just 
regard for the finances and commerce i P8ii.Deb. 
of the country will compel tkem thent' iviil. 648, ' 
mhes to propose to carry"'- •••• 

Memorable in many respects as the harbinger 
of the fall of the great party which ^ 
for eleven 'years, with the intermis- Reflections 
sion of a few months, had governed on this d»- 
the country, this debate is still more ^'^ 
remarkable as the first unqualified declaration 
of the principles of Free Trade ; and never, 
certainlv, were they more ably and manfully 
stated than by Lord Palmerston on this occa- 
sion. Equally remarkable was the prophecy, so 
soon destined to be fulfilled, that if Sir B. Peel 
and his party themselves came into power, they 
would be compelled themselves to embrace and 
adopt these principles. Nor is the debate less wor- 
thy of attention as exhibiting the rhetorical skill 
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of iheM two great mflslen of the ert of oimtofj. 
On the one hand, Sir R. Peel, carefully avoidiiig 
oommittiDg himself to. any general principles, 
excepting the maintenance of the sliding-scale 
and the protective duties on sugar, was seeking 
to run the debate into a censore of the plans 
proposed by Ministers, and sarcastic remarks on 
the deficit in which they had landed the nation ; 
on the other hand, Lord Palmerston oaiefiilly 
eschewed these unfavorable topics, and intrench- 
ed himself in the principles of Free Trade, which 
his practiced eye already told him would ere long 
obtain the ascendency in the country. 

Every one saw that the decisive mi^rity of 
86 against Ministers on this vital 
SabMotKot <];Qestion had numbered the days of 
meuarM. the Government, and it was gener- 
Vote of wsnt ally expected that they would an- 
j!iS?4 *** nounce their resignations next even- 
ing in Parliament. Contraiy to ex- 
pectation, however, this was not done ; on the 
contrary. Lord John Bussell contented himself 
with announcing that on the Monday following 
he should move the annual sugar duties, and 
on the 4th June bring forward the question of 
the Ck>m Laws. It was now evident that Grov- 
ernment meant to evade the question of the 
budget, and, anticipating a deficit on the com 
duties, wo^ld dissolve with a view to raising the 
cry of cheap bread. The skillful leader of the Op- 
position took his measures accordingly. When 
the question of the sugar-tax came on, he sec- 
onded the Chancellor <^ the Exchequer's motion 
that the existing duties should be continued for 
a year, and gave notice of a motion of want of 
confidence in Ministers, to come on on the 8lBt 
May.* It came on accordingly, and, after a d^ 
bate of four nights, was carried against Ministers 
by a majority ^OHB. It is remarkable how many 
decisive votes, both in France and England, have 
been carried by the same slender majority. The 
vote which ushered in the French Revolution in 
1789, that which introduced the Reform Bill in 
I Pail. Deb. England in 1881, and that which final- 
Mil. 076f ly displaced the Whig Ministiy, were 
706, 1341. gj\ carried by a majority of one.* 

Upon this Ministers very properly agreed to 
55, evade all further discussion on the 
DlMoloti'oa or Com Laws, to take a vote of snp- 
P^i«"Beat. ply for a few months, and then to 
June 29. appeal at once to the nation, which 

was finally to determine between them and their 
antagonists. This proposal was inmiediately 
agreed to by the Opposition. The remaining 
business of the session, which was chiefly of a 
formal nature, was rapidly hurried over, all 
measures of importance being dropped on both 
sides. The House quickly emptied, every one 
hnnying to the country to canvass his constitu- 
ents ; and on the 28d June, Pariiament 
Jane S' ^^ proiogued by the Queen in person. 
On tne 29th of the same month it was 
I Pari. Deb. dissolved by royal proclamation, and 
iviii. 1874, writs for a new Parliament issued, re- 
l^^- tnmable on the 19th August.^ 



* " That bar Majesty** Ministen do not BuiBeiently pos- 
the eonfldenee of the House of Comimma to enable 
them to eanry through the home meaaurea which they 
deem of eaaential Impoitanee to the public welflire, and 
that their eontinuance In office under such clrcumstancea 
ia at variance with the aptrit of the conatitution."— Por^ 
nefr. IvUl. 1941. 



Immense was the excitement which followed 
in the country upon this appeal from ^ 
the Sovereign to the people. Every Inmenaecz- 
one saw that the faterof the Minis- atenwiu m 
try would depend upon die result of ^ ^'"^^ 
the contest, and this, more than the measures 
to be pursued by Government, or axiy abstract 
questions of oommerdal or social p<^<7, wanhe 
issue upon which the rival parties went to the na- 
tion. It is true, the Conservatives, or ^* Protec- 
tionists," as thOT now began to be called, loudly 
deelaimed, on the hustings and in ihe pren, on 
the injury to native industry, both at home and 
in 1^ colonies, which would ensue from the 
proposed reduction in the duties on foreign com, 
sugar, and timber, and opposed to the ciy of 
« cheap bread,** which was loudly sounded on 
the other side, the ay of " low wages,** h^d out 
as the inevitable consequence of any consider- 
able reduction in the price of corn. Free Trade 
was the staple of the Whigs on this occaaon ; 
they stigmatized their opponents every where 
as monopolists ; and whatever may be the real 
merits of that question, or its ultimate eflfeets, 
to them belongs the credit of having fiist and 
most manfully asserted it. But though they 
wisely, and with just foresight, endeavored to 
run ttie contest into one of IVee Trade or Pro- 
tection, the people could not be brought to re- 
gard it generally in that light. They persisted 
in regarding it as a question of men, not meas- 
ures ; not whether the Liberal movement was 
or was not to be carried on, but whedier Sir R. 
Peel or Lord Melbourne were to dizect it. The 
majority of the nation were against them on that 
question. They were alarmed at the distress 
which had so long pervaded the country, and 
the serious deficit which had of late years ap- 
peared in the finances ; th^ doubted the abil- 
ity of the Whig Ministiy to fiU it up, from a 
conviction that they were not men of business 
habits or acquirements ; and they distrusted the 
sinoeri^ of the recent declarations of the Cab- 
inet in favor of Free Trade, when tiie Premier 
had so lately pronoimced the repeal of the Com 
Laws the most insane project that ever entered 
the human head, and Lord John Bussell had 
declared it to be absurd, mischievous, and im- 
practicable. These were the views which di- 
rided and broke down the Liberal majority in 
the boroughs. In the counties the case was dif- 
ferent. The contest was more taken up as one 
between low and high prices ; paid and unpaid 
rents ; and the agricultural interest stood shoul- 
der to shoulder in a contest in which i xun-Rea. 
they considered their means of ex- 184I, 14S, 
istence and that of their families was 1^ : Mart, 
at stake.* it 471, 47a. 

The elections began as soon as the writs reach- 
ed the'^several retuminff officers ; and 
the result soon showed how gieat a iteaiUt of the 
change the four last disastrous yean ciectiona de- 
had wrought in the public mind, es- eidedly tn 
peciaUy in the larger boroughs and tJS^^ ' 
manufacturing districts. London, as 
usual, was the first in wiiich elections took place ; 
and the issue of the contest was ominous of the . 
geneild return, and of the fate of the Adminis- 
tration. Four Conservative candidates diere 
appeared to contest the representation with the 
four Liberals, including Lord John Bussell, who 
had held it ever since the Beform Bill passed ; 
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and the remit wu tliat two of them were re- 
turned, a Conservative (Mr. Masterman) being 
at the head of the poll, and Lord John at its 
foot. In the counties, a large minority general* 
Ij appeared for the Conservatives : in the En- 
glish counties the majority was so great, that, 
excepting in a few places where the hereditaiy 
influence of a few old Whig families was not to 
be overcome, it may be said to have been over- 
whelming. Even Lord M<Hpeth was defeated 
in ih» West Riding of Yorkshire by a majority 
of 1100, by an opponent whom at the last elec- 
tion he had wonted by a similar nu^rity, al- 
thoogh he made a qpeech on his overthrow so 
eloquent and full of generous feeling that eveiy 
one who heard it decliured he never would be in 
a ^ninority again.* Lord Howick was worsted 
in NorthumlMrland, BCr. 0*ConneIl in Dublin, 
for which city two Conservatives were returned. 
£ven in Westminster, the stronghold of the Lib- 
eral party in the metropolis, Sb De Lacy Evans, 
a stanch Badical, was compelled to yield to Cap- 
tain Bons, a decided Tory. The result of the 
contest was more favorable to the Conservatives 
than their most sanguine supporters had antic- 
ipated, for it show^ a majority in the whole 
United Kingdom of 76 in favor of Sir R. Peel. 
In England the Conservative majority was 104 ; 
which vras reduced to 76 by a Liberal majority 
of 9 in Scotland, and 19 in Ireland I A striking 
>Aiiii.R«c. proof how much greater and more 
1841, lis, fasting had been the change worked 
147 ; Mart, in the two latter countries by the Re- 
u. 471,479. fjjj^ gyj ^^ ^^ former.»t 

PirEament met on the 19th August, and Mr. 
Shaw Lefevze was elected Speaker without a 



* NUMBIBS AT ELBOnoWt Ot 1887 AMD 1841 roB TBB 

Wbst Rioiiio. 



Lord Morpeth . . . 13,970 
SlrG.Strleidand. 11,899 
Hon. S. Worttey. 11,480 



EteetiM 1841. 
Hon. S. Wortley. 1S,165 
Mr. Denniwui . . . 18,780 
Lord Morpeth . . . 12,080 

LordMiltoa 13,031 

This change wu the more remarli&ble, that the Weat 
Riding waa one of the greateat manufhettuing diatrlota 
In Kngland.— ilwi. Reg, 1841, p. 146. 



division. The trial of strength, to which the 
country looked with such anxiety, ^ 

came on upon the amendment to DeftatoTMla- 
the Address, which was moved by latere In both 
Mr. Stuart Wortley, which was: Hoiiae«,and 
" That the House most respectfully ^^ "**«°»" 
express their regret at the recent 
increase of expenditure, its determination to pro- 
vide for that increase, and its earnest desire to 
promote the welfare of her H%jesly's subjects, 
and respectfullv represent to her Majesty the 
necessity that iier Ministers shoidd enjoy the 
confidence of the country, which the present Ad- 
mimstration did not poeaeee" The debate lasted 
four nights, and turned chiefly on the weakness 
of the Government, their manifold tergiversa- 
tions, and the want of any settled principle in 
their administration, both foreign and domestic. 
Sir B. Peel, whose speech was loudly cheered, 
declared his determination to adopt a system 
entirely opposite. '*If I exercise power," said 
he, ''it shall be upon my conception, perhaps 
imperfect, perhaps mistiJ^en, but my sincere 
conception of public duty. That power I will 
not hold unless I can hold it conscientiously, in 
consistence with the maintenance of my opin- 
ions ; and that power I will relinquish the mo- 
ment I am satisfied that I am not supported in 
the maintenance of them by the confidence of 
this house and the people of this country.** '* I 
am convinced that if this country,'* said Lord 
John Russell, in reply, ** is governed by enlarged 
and liberal counsels, that its power and might 
will spread and increase, and its influence be- 
come greater and greater, and that Liberal 
principles will prevail, and cirilization will be 
spread to all parts of the globe, and you will 
bless millions by ^our acts, and mankind by 
your union.** Ministers were supported br 
O'Coanell and the whole strength of the Irish 
Catholic members, as well as the Liberal minor- 
ity in Scotland. But such was Uieir unpopular- 
ity in England, that upon a division which took 
place on the fourth night of the debate, they 
were left in a minority of 91, the numbers be- 
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ing 860 to 289 in a honte of 629— the Uugeit 
npon xecord. The majority in the House of 
liords was 72, the numbers being l)S8 to 96. 
Alter this decisire expression of the opinion of 
both Honses, bat one oonrse remained to Bfinis- 
ters; and, accordingly, in answer to die Ad- 
dress, the Queen said, "Erer anzioos to listen 
to the adyice of my Parliament, I will take im- 
mediate measares for the formation of a new 
^^^^ _ Administration." And on 80th An- 
^^ ' gost, Lord Melbonme announced in 
the Lords, and Lord John Rossell in the Com- 
mons, that Ministers only held office till their 
successors were appointed, and both Houses 
immediately after aiqjonmed. The resignation 
> Pari. Deb ^ Ministers was of coarse accept- 
lis. 8,10, 470, ed, and the Queen sent for Sir B. 
4ffl . An. lUc. Peel to form a new Administra- 

IMl, IflQ, 196. ti(jn^i 

Thns fell the Qoremment of the Whigi, and 
^ fell never again to rise. The Lib- 

Rdhetioiis on era! or movement party have been 
whi^ 0^ ^ in power, indeed, for the greater 
^"9^ part of the sabsequent peri^ and 

to all appearance they are destined for a long 
period to hold the reins. Bat the Liberal is 
reiy different fhnn the old Whig party — ^mnch 
more opposed to it than ever the Tory had been. 
These two rival parties, which so long divided 
the empire, were, after the termination of the 
contest with the Stuarts, and till the advent of 
the P^nch Revolution, divided on no gveat 
questions of social or national policy ; they were 
merely opposite competitois for power. But tiie 
case IS very different with the Liberals, who, 
since the fall of the Whigs, have succeeded 
them in the administration of affairs. The 
proof of this is decisive ; it is to be found in their 
legislative acts. They have been obliged to sub- 
stitute favor to the Roman Catholics for the stem 
hostility of the Revolution ; Pree Trade for the 
protective system, whioh for a centniy and a 
naif had regulated their policy ; and unrestrict- 
ed admission of foreign shipping for the Naviga- 
tion Laws, the bequest of Cromwell, and which 
they had so long held forth as the palladiam of 
the empire. They have been compelled to ex- 
change concession to the great towns for the ar- 
istocratic rule of the great families. Nor have 
they, in doing so, yielded merely to that change 
of policy which eveiy party, even the most con- 
sistent, must adopt from the changes of times 
and circumstances. The alteration has been so 
great, and has afieeted so deeply their private 
interests, that it has evidently oeen the result, 
not of change of views, but of necessity; for 
they have b^n compelled to abandon the Com 
Laws, which in the long-ran, when the effect, of 
the gold discoveries has ceased, will halve their 
incomes, and accept, without any reduction of 
the twelve millions of direct taxation exclusive- 
ly affecting the land, the succession-tax, which 
in a few generations will doable their debts. 

It was commonly said at the time that this 
^ fall was entirely owing to the inca- 

ThefUlofthe pacity and vacillation of the Cabi- 
wiiigt wu net which then directed the affairs 
SnSL'S.Sr <^ ^^ nadon, and the want of busi- 
****™®*"* ness habits, which arose from their 
hi^ birth and connections. Bat a very little 
consideration must be sufficient to convince ev- 
Arv one that this was by no means the cause of 



the catastrophe. The Whig Cabinet, when it 
was overturned, contained many able and elo- 
quent men, and they had sustained themselves 
with credit and talent against the most fonni- 
dable Opposition, both in point of numben and 
.capacity, of which mention is made in partia- 
mentary annals. True, their Pleasures were 
vacillating, often eontradictoiy, and sometimes 
little consistent with the dignity of a party real- 
ly ruling the State ; but the reason of that was 
that they did not really rale the State. After 
the election of 1686 their majority was so small, 
seldom exceeding; on a vital question, fifteen or 
twenty in the House of Commons, that they oonld 
never be sure of canying any thing ; and like a 
ship contending at sea against an adverse wind, 
they were obliged to trim their sails, sometime 
in one direction, sometimes in another, in Ofder 
to secure ray, even the smallest, pio gi ess in 
headway. Tiie deficit in the revenue which 
weighea so heavily upon them, and was the im- 
me£ate cause of their fall, arose indeed from 
the monetary qrstem, for which they had been 
the first to contend, but which had been latterly 
cordially aooqvted by their opponenta, and sanc- 
tioned by a unanimous vote i^ the House of Com- 
mons. The real canse of their overthrow is to 
be found in the constitution of Pariiament wiiic^ 
they themselves had forced upon the Sovereign, 
and Uie fatal mutake committed by Earl Grey 
in supposing thai the boroughs, returning three- 
fifths of the entire representation of the United 
Kingdom, would fall under the dominion of the 
territorial magnates in their vicinity, because 
the nomination boroughs had hitherto done so. 
The result of the elections in 1841, when 220 
borou(^ members in the United Kingdom vrere 
on the Liberal side, and only 181 on the Con-- 
servative, while in the counties 181 were on. the 
Conservative, and only 72 on the Liberal, proves 
how completely he was mistaken in his anticipa- 
tions, and how utterly erroneous was his opinion 
thai the change was aristocratic in its tenden<7. 
The result proves that the Whigs put themselves 
into schedule A.aa .completely by the Reform 
Bill, as they fQn<&y fiattered themselves diey 
had put their opponents. 

But this is not aU. Not only has the gloiy 
departed from the old Whig fami- 
lies from the effects of the change ^.|^ raiinaia. 
they introduced into the oonstitn- cy ofEogiaiMi 
tion, but, what is still more ex- wasdeatroyed 
traordinaiy, and cerUinly was not Jji?* ^^**™ 
intended, the ruling power ha* de- 
parted /ram the realm of Englaand, Strange as 
this result is, and little as it was anticipated 
from a change which the great minority of the 
English so vehemently supported, there is no- 
thing more certain than that it has taken place. 
Ever since Sir R. Peel's dissolution in 1885, a 
decided majority in the House of Commons has 
been obtained from the Scotch and Irish mem- 
bers, and them abme. If the power had been 
vested in the English alone, a Conservative Min- 
istry would have been in power, and a Conserva- 
tive policy porsued by the Gkyverament, from 
that day to this. Even in the election of 1841, 
when the Conservatives ibr a period obtained 
the migority, it was by the aid of a majority of 
58 in Ireland and Scotland that the Liberals 
were enabled to make head at all against the 
majority of 129 against them in England; and 
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since that time the majoiity of the Liberab has 
been entirely composed of hish and Scotch mem- 
bers; and that of the 21 which overthrew Lord 
Derby's Administration in 1852, was entirely 
drawn from the representatives of these two na- 
tions. Nothing but this extraneous power, joined 
to that of the English manufacturing towns, has 
forced upon the Eku^lish aristocracy the income- 
tasc, the repeal of tne Com Laws, and the suc- 
cession-tax, now felt by them as so sore a bur- 
den. And thus, by the effect of its own act, has 
the mighty realm of England, which boasted of 
having conquered Lreland by the force of its 
•rma, and won Scotland by the seductions of its 
power, fallen practically under the government 
of these two comparatively weak and powerless 
neighbon I Time will show whether tneir rule 
will be as steady, consistent, and glorious as that 
of the English aristocracy, which Earl Grey de- 
stroyed, had been. 

This extraordinaiy result of a movement which 

^ originated in, and was supported 

MTiiieii to ow- niaanly by, the Liberals of England, 

togtoCathoUo is to bd ascribed in Ireland without 

SS^'dL"* d*" ^^^^ ^ ^^ ascendency of the 
rSSfSfcr Catholic priesthood, which, exem 
Mif-ffovera- cising an absolute sway over their 
mrat in Soot- flocks and their representatives, has 
land. uniformly arrayed them in opposi- 

tion to the English aristocracy, justly re^^urded 
as its most formidable enemy. In 8col£uid it 
has been owing to a different cause. Ithas aris- 
en from the love of independence and aspiring 



tendency which are inherent features in the na- 
tional character, which led to the Ions and ob- 
stinate wars that were waged with Enguuid, and 
which, since the auspicious union oi the two 
kingdoms, has sent forth its sons in quest of for- 
tune into eveiy quarter of the globe, and has so 
often raised them to power and affluence in dis- 
tant realms. This aspiring and persevering dis- 
position is closely connected with, and is in fact 
the main element in, the desire for self-govern- 
ment; and hence the Scotch burghs, twenty- 
three in number, have, since the passing of the 
Refonn Bill, with one or two exceptions, pro- 
duced by powerful local influence, returned the 
Liberal members who have, with the Irish Cath- 
olics, kept the Liberal ministers in power. 
Whether this aspiring and democradc tendency 
will in Scotland, as it has 4one in so many oth- 
er countries, give way to the return to Conserv- 
atism, which is the result of extended informa- 
tion, or the weariness and distrust which are too 
often* the bitter lessons of experience, or the 
love of gain, which is not less inherent in the 
Scottish character, remains yet to be proved^ 
But in the mean time it may with certain- 
tr be affirmed that these peculiarities in 
the Scottish character have produced import- 
ant effects upon the fbrtnnes of the empire 
in recent times, and given to its inhaoit- 
ants an unobserved importance beyond what 
could have been anticipated from their nnm- 
ben, wealthy or i^parent inflnenoe in the 
realiD. 
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Iv tiMTO if floj mrtiiiet more ttron^ than 
anocher implmted in the vidferMl 
UniTerMd heart of nan, it is that whidi leads 
tMiiinf of him to lepel foraigii aggnanon and 
muSadto dread extenuJ raljngMion. Other 
mrtTtrnJuS^ nfltfu^f' feolingi are partial in their 
***"*' operation or temporary in their ef- 

fects: the l|»t of oonqnest or other violent pas- 
sion is eztingaisiied by sooeeas ; the fervor of 
demoerscj wears itself oat in a few jean ; the 
lore of personal freedom is seen onljr among 
some particular noes of men, and, even 'where 
it is most strong, can not he relied on as likelj 
to endure for anj great length of time. But 
the lore of eoantnr, the desire for its independ- 
ence, are universal among men. These passions 
hum with even greater strength in the earlier 
than in the later staoes of sodetj ; they actuate 
alike die savage ana the mge; thej are coeval 
with the fint dawn of civiBzation ; and when 
they become weakeaed, it may with certainty be 
concluded that the career of the country is draw- 
ing to a close. No memoiy is ever so fondly 
cherished among men as that of the patriot who 
has died in defense of his native land — ^none so 
execrated as he who has leagued with the sfinnr 
ger against it. 

It is not without reason that nature has im- 
^ planted this univenal feeling among 
Reaaoni of men, for the preservation of nation- 
tiiis iintveiMl ^ independence it beyond all doubt 
^^^- the fint of pnbUc blessings. So gen- 

eral is selfishness in mankind, that conquest is 
hardly ever undertaken but for the purposes of 
rapacity — ^power seldom acquired without being 
immediately turned to emct spoliation. In 
rude ages this is done by militaiy power and 
the mtnless grasp of war; in later times, it is 
more commonly efibcted under the pacific guise 
of legislative change. But in either case the 
result is the same ; the property and industry 
of the conquered state are sacrificed to the self- 
ish ambition of the conquering, and the interest 
of the subject territory is forgotten in the cease- 
less aggrandizement of the nding. So general- 
ly has experience proved this to be the case, 
that foreign subiugation and internal ruin are 
generally considered as synonymous ; and the 
veiy woid oon^^uett indicates in its derivation the 
lamentation with which the transference of pow- 
er to foreign hands has been attended. The 
only excejfttions to this rule are in those cases 
comparatively rare — such as that of- Rome in 
ancient, or Russia in modem times — ^when the 
advancing empire permanently incorporates the 
conquered territory with its original dominions, 
and the inhabitants of the latter are in some de- 
gree protected from the oppression of their con- 
queron by becoming part of their lasting pos- 
session. Yet even Siere the advantages conse- 
quent on conquest scarcely ever compensate its 

▼Ub; the main-spring of general progress is 



weakeaed when the power of separate direction 
is taken away; the peace and order which the 
agis of a powerful empire confere are Ibnnd to 
be dearly pardiaaed by its attmdant liuid e ns ; 
and the nation whidi swells the train or snpplies 
the army of a mi^ty conqnenr, often in secret 
moorns Us chains, and preys fer the defeat of 
the very standards to whidi its own fortunes 
seem to be indtssolubly tttarhed 

The BuniH Bums n Ihdia. appeals at 
first si|^ to form an exeeption to « 

this general role. Hie plains of Appm^mex- 
Hindostan have, from the very ear- f^^ 
liest times, been desolated 1^ the SS^ 
arms, and held up as the reward of 
conquest; more even than the Italian, their in- 
habitants hare had to lament the fistal gift of 
beauty. The riches of the sooth have never 
ceased to attract the cupidity of the north to 
the regi o n s of the sun. The Himalaya snows 
hare boMi found a feeble barrier to its resistleai 
fury. Devastated by successive ir r up ti o n s of 
the Tartan and other invaders, the meek and 
pacific inhabitants of Hindostan have drained 
to the very dregs the cup of humiliation and 
misery from the conqueran of the north. So 
compLeto has been their prostration, so great 
the multitude of savage warrion who in succes- 
sive irruptions hare ponred into their plains, 
that their descendants hare become mixed in 
vast numben with those of the vanquished peo- 
ple ; and the present inability of India to make 
head against foreign invasion is mainly owing 
to the diversity of races, religions, and tongues 
with which it is crowded, and the impossitnli^ 
of uniting such a heterogeneous mass hi anj 
dunble league for the maintenance of theur 
conmum independence. To a people so sitn- 
ated, the conquest of the Rnglish seemed, con- 
traiy to the usual case^ an unmixed blessing, 
and the steady rule of a powerful Chris^an and 
civilized government a happy change after the 
savage inroads of Mogul conquerors, or the dev- 
astating strife of independent chiefe. 

In many respects the exchange of Bnrope- 
an for Asiatic goremment has un- ^ 

doubtedly been an advantage to tfie Advantages 
people of India. How great soever oftbeEa gu^i 
were the abiUties, how splendid the «»^«™»«i- 
achierements, how great even the passing bene- 
fits of their Asiatic conquerors, they never were 
able to establish a powerful government or 
found a lasting dynasty. With Uie death of the 
mighty conqueror who had founded the empire, 
the huge fabric soon became weakened and fell 
to pieces : the seductioiu of the seragUo, the 
corruptions of the throne, proved fatal to the 
rude energy of the north, and out of the ruins, 
of the empire arose a multitode of independent 
njahs, who contended for its qxuls, and, leav- 
ing to the meek sultan the phantom of royalty, 
secured to themselves its substantial advantages. 
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To an empire so iitnated there can be no doabt 
that the conquest of the entire country hy the 
Soglish opened, in the first instance, immense 
advantages. It removed, in a great degree, 
o^'er the whole of its vast extent, the evils of in- 
ternal war, stopped the devastation of one ra- 
jah's torritories by another, closed the eternal 
pIDage of the ryots by the intermediate officers 
of the government, and established the inap- 
preciable advantages of internal peace and un- 
restricted interior communication. So great 
are these advantages, so real these blessings, 
that they have overcome, in a large part of &e 
]>eop]e, one of the strongest of human desires — 
that of national independence— and caused 
their incorporation with the British dominions 
to be hailed, in the first instance at least, with 
joy by the greater part of the sable inhabitants 
of Hindostan. 

But all this notwithstanding, a considerable 
5. portion of the people would will- 
ETflflortlM ingly exchange the deathlike still- 
SnSSnt**^' "**■ ^^ British protection for the 
which hare Stormy animation of their native 
Batwequently governments. The former is a 
appesred. peaceful arena, in which, hy them, 
nothing but the humblest prises are to be gain- 
ed ; the latter a warlike theatre, in which princi- 
palities and power are the rewards of the victo- 
rious soldier. It is not in human nature that 
the last should not be preferred by those by 
whom its prizes may be drawn, whatever it may 
be by those by whom its burdens are to be borne. 
Although, accordingly, the inhabitants of the 
British dominions are in general in a state of 
tranquillity, and bow the neck to a foreign yoke, 
which they deem the decree of fate, yet they 
are in reality very far indeed from being con- 
tented with their lot. They will doubtless en- 
deavor to achieve their independence as soon 
as a favorable opportunity occurs for doing so ; 
nnd the first great defeat on the plains of Hin- 
dostan will be the signal for a general insurrec- 
tion of the native powers against the British 
rule. 

The progress of the British in India has been 
Q^ nothing but one series of conquests. 

Extent of the interrupted, but not stopped, by a 
BriUshemplre terrible defeat beyond its mountain 
lA India. barrier, which seemed to forebode 
that the lords of Hindostan were not destined to 
extend their dominion into Central Asia. The 
Mahratta States — Gwalior, parts of Burmah 
and Nepaul, Pegu, Scinde, Lahore, Oude — ^have 
been successively acquired ; neither the mount- 
ain fastnesses of the Ghoorkhas, nor the death- 
bestrodden jungles of Arracan, nor the far-famed 
bastions of Bhurtpore, nor the swift horsemen 
of the Pindarrees, nor the disciplined battalions 
of the Sikhs, have been able to withstand its ir- 
resistible progress. The show even of resist- 
ance is at an end ; independence is unknown 
over the vast extent of the Indian Peninsula. 
The empire thus formed constitutes, with the 
tributary states, which in fact form part of it, 
the greatest compact dominion on the face of 
the earth. From the Himalaya snows to Cape 
Comorin, from the mouths of the Indus to the 
Straits of Penang, it forms a vast peninsula, es- 
timated as containing 1,885,000 square miles, 
.or nearly ten times the area of France, of which 
more than one^half is subject to the direct do» 



minion of Great Britain. The total boundary 
by sea and land of this immense region is 11,200 
miles, of which 4500 are formed by the ocean 
and the remainder by the vast range of mount- 
ains which, with its extended branches, stretches 
all round it on the north and east, from the fron- 
tiers of Gedrosia to the extreme southern point 
of Cochin China. The inhabitants of this em- 
pire, snlject to the direct government of En- 
gland, are now, since the incorporation of Oude, 
about 120,000,000 ; the protected or tributuy 
stat^ are 41,000,000 more. Great as Aese 
numbers are, they are inconsiderable in propor- 
tion to the extent of the countiy they inhabit. 
In the British provinces the inhabitants are 157 
to the square mile, in the native states 74^ 
numbers respectively not one-half of the densely 
or thinly peopled countries of Europe. About 
a third of the,whoIe territories of , jfom-n-jerv 
the Company are still in a state of MartinVBrit^ 
nature, and they might maintain tohlndiB,9,8 
in ease and affluence double their (introduc- 
present inhabitants.' ^^^' 

One material source of discontent and cause 
of impoverishment to India, so oom- 
moii with all conquered states, is, Gimt pay- 
that a large proportion of its menw drawn 
wealth is annually drawn away and A^om India 
spent in the ruling state. About gi/Sd * ^^ 
£2,500,000 is eveiy year paid away ^ 
in England from Indian revenue to holders of 
East India stock, civil servants of the Company, 
or military charges paid at home. At least an 
equal sum is probably annually remitted to this 
country from the fortunes brought home by its 
civil and military officers, or the mercantile 
profits made by the numerous and enterprising 
traders who, since the throwing open of the 
trade, have succeeded to its lucrative traffic. 
Sach a sum, annually drawn off and spent 
abroad, would be a severe drain upon the re- 
sources of any country, but it becomes doubly 
so when the value of the money thus abstracted 
is taken into consideration. The wages of la- 
bor are usually 2^<L or 8d. a day in Hindostan, 
so that £5,000,000 a year is fully equal to 
£85,000,000 in this countiy. We know what a 
serious burden the interest of the national debt 
is to this country, which is nearly of the same 
amount, though it is for the most part spent at 
home, and of course not lost to its industry; but 
what would it be if it were annuaUy drawn away 
and expended in ministering to the s warren 
InxuxT of the Hindoo rajahs, or swell- rinde An- 
ing uie gorgeous establishments of f^^t^ 
Calcutta?* ^^• 

Unfelt by the ryots, whose wants seldom ex- 
tend beyond the cultivation of their g. 
humble allotments, the monopoly Exdnsionor 
of all situations of trust or import- }J« native 
ance by the British is a most g^Il- Sm olftrait 
ing and disheartening circumstance or emoln- 
to the native higher classes m In- m^^- 
dia. It is felt as peculiarly so by the Moham- 
medans, because their fiithers were the last con- 
querors of the country, and but for the subse- 
quent disasters they have experienced, they 
would have been in the possession of all the sit- 
uations of dignity and emolument They form 
a numerous lK>dy, amounting to 15,000,000 souls, 
but still more important from the elevated class 
in society to which many of them formerly b^ 
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longed. With the exception of that part of 
them which is enrolled in the army, the great 
majority of thia class is in a state of sullen dis- 
content, and ready to take advantage of the first 
opportuni^ which may occur to <U8po8sess the 
English, and place themselves in all the sitaar- 
tions which they at present hold. None but 
Europeans can hold a nigher situation than that 
pf lieutenant in the army, or a yeiy subordinate 
collector or other fnnctionaxy in the civil serv- 
ice.* We have onlv to ask ourselves what would 
be our feelings if we whole sitntftions of dignity 
and importance in the British Islands were mo- 
nopolized by thirty or fort^ thonsand intruders 
from Hindostan, who carried back the wealth 
made on the banks of the Thames to be spent 
on Uioee of thewGraoges, to be able to appreciate 
the feehng of the people of India in the corre- 
sponding circumstances in which they are actu- 
ally placed. 
It is another circumstance of no small mo- 
ment in considering the position of 
lojiiry to Id- ^® British in India, and tne chances 
dian indnatry ^®7 ^^^^ ^ easily maintaining 
fh>m tho con- their ascendency in it, that hither- 

OniiitfiritiitaL ^ ** ^®**' ^'^^ ^^ ^^ commercial 
advantages which might reasonably 

have been expected from a union with Great 
Britain have been experienced by the inhabit- 
ants of Hindostan.t The export trade of Great 
Britain to India, indeed, hi^ been very consid- 
erable of late years, and now amounts to above 
£9,000.000 a year ; but this has by no means 
been attended by a corresponding increase of 
Indian exports to Great Britain. On the con- 
traiy, the exports of India to England had been 
either stationaxy or declining for a number of 
years back prior to the great change in the tari^ 



• <« Qnrta aoDt las plua hauta ranga offiarta a I'ambiUon 
dea baatea daaaea 1 Dana rarmte un grade de Soabadar- 
Major, qui 6qalTaDt k peu-prAa k eelui d^adjudant aoua- 
oiHeler en France ; dana radmlntatration, quelqaea plaoea 
d'hoiMten et de eonrrlMra. Quand aooa Fadminiatnulon 
de Lord WUliam Benttock la Coor dea Directaun avail 
en 11d6e de donner un * Writaraliip,' e*eat-d-dlre, ime jdaoe 
dana le aervioe ctvU, an ilia dn ceMbre Ram-MoboD-lloy, 
qui avait nj^a line Mneation Barop^enne, et dtait eer^ 
tainemant aap^rieoren Uttelligance Ann grand nombve de 
eea emplovte, cecte propoaition aonleva une teUe tenqiSle 
panni lea Mn6fleialrea qa*U ftllm y reneneer. Tontae lea 
earridrea, tooa lea emplola bonorablea, leor 6tant alnal 
temda, U a'enanU que lea Ibrtnnaa aiate et laa elaaaaa 
moyennea dtaparaiaaent aocoeaaivement aana ae renqpU- 
oer, Jnaqa'ji ce qoe dana un tempa donnd U n*exiatera pfaia 

Sn'une eraiiti de mitiret qui nlveUera dnquante mUlkma 
'indivkuia. J*Uiclua cetta fbla lea Btau vaaaanx, qui 
viendront ae dlaaoudre dana le mfime creuaet. L'An^a- 
terre, comme le vampire Ihbnleux, aura tout aMorbd ; U 
ne reatera ancnne aommlt^ pour a'dlever aU'^eaaua dea 
maaaea, parml leaqueUea on ne oomptera ploa quo Tarti- 
aaa, to enlilvateur, le mancanvre, et le gendanna: rien 
qn*un peupie de aerft, Joulaaant d'nna Ubertd nomioala 
annulee par le beaoin, et n'ayant d^aucre altematiye qua 
da travaUler pour le praflt exolualf da aea maUna.**— 
WABan, VIndg Angtm»9, Ul. Sdt, i58. 

t "For many yeara great eonunerelal ii^aatiee waa 
done by England to Britiah India. High, indeed prohib- 
itory, dutloa ware laid on Ita aogar, ram, eoflbe, ete., to 
flivor aimilar fwodnota grown In the Weat Indiaa. SHU 
worae, wa eompelled the Hindooa to raoelve cotton and 
other manufactnrea ttom England at merely nominal du- 
tlea (3^ per cent.) ; while at the very aame time 50 per 
aaat. waa demanded hero on any attempt to imroduee 
the eotton gooda of India.** — CommofW Paper, No. w, 
April, 1840. The aame prlndple waa adopted with re- 
gud to ailk and other artielea. The reault waa the de> 
atruetion of the finer daaa of eotton, ailk, and other man< 
ufhoturaa, without adopting the plea of Straflfard in Ire- 
land during the reign of Charlea I., namely, the Ibunding 
of the linen trade aa a aubatitute Ibr that of woolen, which 
«M« to be extingnlahad in order to appeaae the Bn^iah 
Mn weaver.'*— M. UamtiW Brkiak IMm, p. M3. 



by Sir B. Peel in 1842. The reason is, ihai in 
our intercoune with India we have thought only 
of the interests of our own merchants and man* 
ufacturers, not of those of our distant and ennqp- 
re«€nted Eastern possessions. We boasted of the 
extraordinary fact that the manufactnrera of 
Manchester and Glasgow can undersell those of 
Hindostan in the manufactnre of cotton soods 
from the raw material grown on the banks of 
the Ganges ; but we foigot at what price to the 
artisans of India this advanta^ has been gain- 
ed to those of this countir. Eveiy bale of cot- 
ton ^^oods sent out from Great Britain to India 
deprives several manufac&uers in Hindostan of 
bread. 'British manufactures are *^'"«p^^ into 
India at a merely nominal duty; but Indian 
manufactures coming to this countiy were, till 
very recently, for the most part burdened with 
the usual heavy import-duties, which even at 
present are 25 or 80 per cent., and before Sir 
B. Peers reduction of tariff, were in many 
cases 150, and even 200 per cent.* It is not 
surprising that in such circumstances, with rec- 
iprockv all on one side, the industiy of India 
shoula not have reaped the advantages which 
might have been expected from its connexion 
with Great Britain. If Calcutta had been the 
seat of government, and England the distant 
conquered possession, it is pr(»able the relative 
scale of duties would have been reversed, and 
we should have had little cause to congratulate 
ourselves on our commercial intercourse with the 
East. The proportion which our export trade 
to India bears to the amount of its population is 
only £9,000,000 to 150,000,000 people~£tt/e 
more than fifteen pence a head; while to Canada 
the proportion is £1 15<. a head ; to the West 
Indies £\ 18«. a head ; to America 17«. a head ; 
and to Australia, on an average of years be* 
fore the extraordinary start of the i iiartia^a 
gold diggings, not less than £1 or Britiah India, 
£8.^t **»• 

The great cause of this extreme poverty of the 
inhabitants of India, is to be found in the heat 
of the climate, and the importance, in many 
places, of wotie of irrigation to keep in exist- 

* '* Poor prot^gor to fbrmlar qui 6migre au Canada, le 
bI6 de rinde aa voit frappd d*une droit de 10 pour 100. 
Pour aatiaOdre i l*avaiioa at gorger laa eoloaaAnglaiadea 
Aniillea. le eaft, le colon, la laine, le tech, la grainade Un, 
la aote, la cochenille de Calcutta, de Madraa, et de Bom- ' 
bay, doivent payer 100, 900, 300 poor 100. C*eat4-dir«, 
pendant qu'on oblige Tlndien d nouirir l*induatrie An- 
glaiae, on refliae tout d6bouch6 k la aianne. C*eot un lia- 
bile onvriar, na patient agrleolleur, an tlaaerand oonaom- 
mi, anquel on interdit le travail, at qui n*ayanl paa d*an- 
trea reaaouioea, ae volt oondanuid i noonr da fldfla.**— 
Wasbbn. iU. 03, 94. 

t The trae prineiple on the subject waa adopted by the 
Eaat India Company on 11th May, 18tt, on the motion of 
Sir Chartea Forbea, aided by the able and iadelhtigalria 
Mend of the ooloniea, Mr. MontgoBBazy Martin i-vix^ 
" That, in the opinion of tUa Court, the territoriea un- 
der the govemmant oT the Eaat India Company ought to 
be treated aaintegrdpoitiona of tha Britiah anqiira; and 
that as a revlalon of tha Biitiah tariff la taking place, thia 
Court, in ftilffllment of iu du^ to their IbUow-auliieeta in 
India, do again petition both fiooaea of Pariiament, pray- 
ing fbr a complete fteififooitg of trade between India and 
England, which, if fUly and fldMy eatafaUdwd, vriU confer 
mutual and extenalva benaflta on both couatrlaa, and ma- 
terially contribute to the aecuritv and permanence of the 
Dritlah power and Inlluance in tut Eaatem bemiqihera.*' 
->See Aaiatic Jbumol, May, 1841. 

Theae prlneiplea were in great part eaitlad into prao* 
tioe by Sir R. Peel, in hie tariff of 1649, by which the du- 
tiea on Indian gooda of all aorta ware lowered moet mato' 
rially-*with what eflbot on the induatry of Bntiah India 
may be Judged of by the taUa oa ths oppoalto pogv 
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ence agricoltaral indiutiy. Unlike the temper- 
^ ate regions of the ^lobe, which are 

CouMfl of the copiously watered by the perennial 
eztrane pov- rains of heaven, the soil of India is 
erty of tb« In- for five months in the year deluged 
iSSlJ"'" by frightful floods, and for the oth- 
er seven parched up by excessive 
drought. In these circumstances irrigation, or 
the artificial supply of water by means of tanks 
during the dry season, is in most places an in- 
dispensable condition both of animal and vege- 
table life: it is to the territoiy of India what 
the floods of the Nile are to that of Egypt. But 
for it the whole soil turns in a single season into 
a wilderness. The inmiense floods which over* 
spread the earth during the rainy season furnish 
water in abundance for the artificial supply of 
the land and the inhabitants during the dry 
period; but the tanks and canals, by which. 
alone it can be preserved or distributed over the 
country, not only require a considerable expen- 
diture of capital in the first instance, but a con- 
stant application of labor to keep them np. But 
for this they would turn into blowing sand dur- 
ing the dry season, or be washed away by the 
floods during the rainy. As an artificial supply 
of water, accordingly, is indispensable to cultiva- 
tion in most parts of India, so the ceaseless 
efforts of industry are required to render peren- 
nial the prolific stream; and whenever, either 
from external violence or internal neglect, it 
has been suffered to fail, and the dykes and 
mounds essential to its continuance to fall into 
decay, population disappears, industry ceases^ 
1 "w ^^ jungle springs np, and the tiger 

ULsSSi. ^' ^^ rhinoceros becomes again the 
lord of creation.^ 
If nature has rendered India dependent on 
irrigation for the means of cultiva* 
tion and the development of agricul- 
tural industry, she has been lM>nnti- 
ful beyond example in furnishing 
the means of affording it to the in- 
habitants. Snowy mountains in every part of 
the torrid zone furnish the only reservoirs for 
perennial supplies of water; and it is for this 
purpose that the stony circle of the globe has 
been placed in these regions. But in addition 
to the vast snowy range of the Himalaya, which 
shuts in the Indian peninsula over its whole ex- 
tent to the north, and, by the innumerable 
streams which flow into the Indus, the Ganges, 
and the Barampooter, furnishes a perennial 
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supply of water to the Pnijanb and 'the whole 
valley of the Granges in the north of the penin- 
sula, another boon has been given by nature to 
southern India, which is pecuhar to that pdrtion 
of the globe. The monsoon, which blows for 
six months in the year over the Indian Ocean, 
strikes on the Ghauts, or riinge of precipitous 
mountains which, like the Andes in America, 
form its western boundaiy, and from whence 
many of the chief rivers of central and southern 
India flow in long and devious courses to the 
Eiwtem Ocean. The periods when the rivers, 
fed by the monsoon rains, are swollen, are those 
when the reservoirs of the Himalaya are not un- 
locked by the rays of a vertical sun ; and when 
the streams flowing from the snowy mountains 
begin, like the waters of the Nile, to rise, the 
moisture of the monsoon ceases to swell those 
rivers which are nourished bv it. Thus northern 
and southern India is, eacn in its season, pro- 
vided with the means of irrigation; and the 
skill and energy of man may, by means of tanks 
and canals, carry the fertilizing stream into ev- 
ery field and garden of Hindostad. 

India, though a great continent, is essentially 
a maritime country ; and the power ., 
which has the command of the ocean o^at extent 
is sure, in the long-run, to have that ofttae ae»- 
of the land also. From the month ^^ ^^ 
of the Indus to the extreme point of 
the promontory of Arracan is a distance, in a 
direct line, of 4000 miles ; and each coast of 
India stretches 2000 miles from Cape Comorin 
to the mouth of the Indus on one side, and to 
that of the Ganges on the other. 8o important 
is this great extent of sear<x>ast, and so vast tiie 
advantages which it offers to whichever power 
enjoys it, that it may be considered as decisive 
of any serious war in Hindostan. Alexander 
was foiled because he did not, England has suc- 
ceeded because she did, enjoy it. The interior 
of the peninsula is intersected by nnmeroiiB 
mountain-ranges, lofty plateaus, arid deserts, 
and deep rivers, which render internal commu- 
nication always difficulty often impossible. Until 
a vast system of canals and railroads is estab- 
lished throughout every part of India, which 
would require a century and immense funds for 
its completion, nothing can compensate the 
want of a command of the sea-coast. If the 
Bussians ever attempt the conquest of India, the 
greatest difficulty with which they will have to 
contend will be, neither the arid mountains of 
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Afghaaiataa, nor the tenon of &e Bamiaa u&d 
Khyber Pafls, br which alone aoceat can be ob- 
tained to Hinaoatan, nor the dense and dia- 
cipliHed battalions which will await them ivhen 
they reach the passage of the Indus at Attocfc : 
it will be the fact that those battalions will be 
cIo9e to their own resonroes, drawn from the 
rich plains of India and the encircling ocean, 
the true basis of British military operations; 
while those of the invaders will have to be pain- 
fully brought over moontain-paihs a thousand 
miles in length. The siege of Sebastopol tells 
ua what is the result of such a disparity in the 
means of obtaining the supplies of war. 
It is only within these few years, however, 
that such beneficent public works, 
Great public ci^^dve of wealth, essential to ex- 
works whioh istence, have been oonstmcted by 
forineriyex- the modem rulers of the country, 
dix *° '"" Wherever you see vestins of a mag- 
nificent canal, a splencad aqueduct, 
a life-taeming tank, you may be sure yon are 
gazing on the work of some Hindoo or Moham- 
medan sovereign, or some of their successorB. 
Almost idl of these beneficent public works had 
fallen into decay before the career of British 
conquest, and with them disappeared nearly the 
whole population which had been nourished by 
their fertilizing streams. They have not abso- 
lutely perished, but migrated in sorrow and pov- 
erty to some of the great towns or other dis^ 
tricts where nature has been more bountiful. 
The Company, however, had, even before Lord 
Dalhousie*s administration, which began a new 
era in these respects, done something for in- 
ternal improvement Between 1817 and 1848 
they had expended ^£500,000 to the west of the 
Jumna, and £200,000 to the east of that river, 
in works of irrigation. But these works were 
trifling compared to the necessities of the connr 
try. The extent to which the evil has gone, 
from the long-continued neglect on the part of 
the British &)vemment to carry into execution 
the great public works which are essential to in- 
dustiy and cultivation, would be deemed in- 
credible, if not proved by inoontestible evidence. 
Lord EUenborough receiitly said in his place in 
rarliament, that in the course of one of his of- 
ficial jonmers from Calcutta to Delhi his prog- 
ress was delayed by having to cross in feny- 
hoAts Jifty-tix rwers^ the bridges of which had 
been broken down, without any prospect of their 
being repaired. In the year 182^, no fewer 
than eleven hundred tanks burst in the district 
of North Arcot alone, and consequently the 
means of cultivating the country were wholly 
lost, although it had been for a quarter of a cen- 
toiy under British protection. The rich alluvial 
plains of the Doab, once fertilized by the canals 
of the Mogul emperors, have in great part be- 
come a wilderness. Clumps of mango-trees, 
planted around the former deserted abodes, 
alone indicate, at distant intervals, as the soli- 
tary ash-treeir around what was once a garden in 
the Highland valley, where the abode of happy 
and industrious man had been. The magnifi- 
cent fabric of irrigation formerly established, 
and which rendered the country a perfect gar- 
den, went to ruin in the days of the last Mogul 
princes, and has not as yet been restored by the 
Company : the banks are dried up, the mounds 
broken down or destroyed ; and a few hollows 



filled with brushwood, and tenanted by wild 
beasts or serpeihs, alone indicate where the fer- 
tilizing streams had formerly flowed. At Uie 
distance of a few miles from Delhi the country 
is entirely deserted ; you meet only mined tem- 
ples, fallen pillars, and the mounds which tell 
where habitations had been ; and if you ask the 
Mussulman whence this devastation has come, 
and whither the power of his fathers , ^,,feQ 
has fled, he re[^es with a sigh, that iii.947; Put. 
all efibrts are vain against the decree l>eb. Mareh 
offate.^ lfi>i8M. 

In iustice to the British Crovemment, it must 
be added that this n^ect of the . 

public works, upon which the pros- DiAeuities of 
perity of Asiatic communities is tbe Britirii 
entirely dependent, has been owing Go^""°»"»t 
to the most potent of all causes — Jl^^uuS"'^ 



namely, necessity. It is well known 
in the East that public assistance is indispensa- 
ble to general prosperity, and that money ex- 
pended on useful ondertakingB 3rield8 sixty, and 
even a hundred-fold. A |XMicy purely selfish 
would have made such ouday for its own sake. 
The real reason was, thatj in consequence of the 
peculiar position of the British power in India, 
every farthing that could be spared or saved re- 
quired to be reserved for warlike operations. 
Conquest to it was not the result of ambition, it 
is the price of existence. In a country peopled 
by 150,000,000 souls, and which is to be reaDy 
kept in subjection by less than 50,000 British 
soldiers, 8000 miles from their own country, it 
may readily be understood that the power of 
Qovenunent must rest upon opiniooL It is by 
the prestige of irresistible force that not only is 
additional strength to be gained, but that al- 
ready acquired is to be preserved. Toward the 
maintenance of this moral influence one thing 
is indispensably necessaiy, and that is vmbroheH 
aucceta. Situated as the Company is, it can 
never be for its interest to engage in foreign 
wars, for that is to incur certain expense and 
probable risk for remote and contingent advant- 
age. But from the obviously precarious nature 
of its position, and the great distance of the cen- 
tre of its resources, it is constantly exposed to 
attack ; and when assailed, it has no chance of 
salvation but in immediate and decisive victorr. 
Protracted warfare is perilous, early defisat would 
be fatal to it. The misfortunes of Colonel Mon- 
8on*s division in 1804 exposed it to danger; the 
Afghanistan disaster in 1842 brought it to the 
verge of rain. Thus it is indispensable tiiat it 
should be at all times in a state of fall nuUtazy 
preparation, not only to repel aggression, but 
quickly to destroy the assailant ; and intermis- 
sion for a single year in this state of costiy 
watchfulness might at any time expose it to 
destraction. It is a clear proof of what was the 
real cause of the long-continued indifierence of 
the Company's government to public improve- 
ments, that from the time that the British power 
was thoroughly established in India, and its au- 
thority was paramount from the Himalaya to 
Cape Comorin, the former niggardly svstem in 
regard to public grants was abandoned, and in 
the latter years of Lord Dalhousie's administra- 
tion, from £1,500,000 to £2,000,000 annually 
has been devoted to the construction of great 
public works, which will surpass, when com- 
pleted, the fabled days of Mogul magnificonoe. 
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One seriods and widespread cause of injniy, 
ly in a part of British India, has been 
ReavltaorUM the Ztmmdar §yatemf and its par- 
Zemindarsy*- tial failure afibrds a signal instance 
^™* of the danger of attempting to ex- 

tend the institutions which have proy^ most 
successful in one part of the world to another 
diflerently situated, and inhabited bj a different 
race of men. When Lord C!omwidlis first in- 
trodnced this system into these conquered pror- 
inces, nothing, according to European ideas, 
could afford a fairer prospect of success, for it 
proposed to fix at a moderate rate the perpetual 
eetuement of the ryots' quit-rent; and in the 
coUecton of districts, s^ied the zemindars, it 
was hoped, would be laid the foundation of V 
feudal aristocracy which, without oppressins the 
people, the usual source of Asiatic grandeur, 
might be bound to the Goremment by Uie strong 
bond of mutual interest. But the result has in 
some measure disappointed these expectations ; 
and the only effect of the system has been, in 
many cases, to ruin the zemindars, and im- 
poverish the people. The reason is, that ^e 
quit-rent, though light in comparison of that 
which had been previously imposed and nomtn- 
all^ required, was often much more than, uikder 
existing circumstances, could be acUuMy and 
regnlarJhr paid. The Mogul princes required 
three-fifths of the produce, but the weakness of 
their government precluded them from levying 
it : the Britisn required only two-fifths, but the 
collectors were compelled to pay it entire, and 
payment of all arrears was enforced with rigid 
exactitude. Many of these zemindars could not 
pay their rent to Uie treasury, or if they did so, 
it was only by extorting it with merciless rigor 
from the unhappy cultivators. Thus the result 
of this system, so well conceived in principle, so 
plausible in appearance, has often been, in prac- 
tice, to ruin the permanent collectors, who, it 
was hoped, would form a middle class attached 
to the Government, and depress the cultivators, 
.from whose labors not only the chief part of the 
national wealth, but two-thirds of the national 
revenue, was derived. Yet is there another side 
of the question ; and results on a great scale 
demonstrate that, in spite of the many evils to 
the zemindars which this system has introduced, 
it has, upon tHe whole, been beneficial to the 
r^'ots. Periodical famines, which, before the 
perpetual settlement, were the scourge of the 
province of Bengal, have been unknown since 
its introduction ; and while the other provinces 
of India, in general, exhibit a deficit, that of 



Bengal, oat of a land-rent of £14,000,000, ex* 
hibits a surplus of £2,800,000.* And sorely 9M 
the ill efibcts of the system have been experi- 
enced, it has never been deemed possible to 
alter it ; for to do so would be to do away with 
what was justly held out as its chief recommenda- 
tion — ^namely, its permamnt char- ^ ^ „. 
acter — and expose Government to ^ M^^ont- 
endless applications for remission, gomery Mar^ 
both from the zemindars and their J^* h^^ 
impoverished subjects.^ ^^ 

_ The zemindar system is not universally es- 
tablished in India. In the northern lo. 
provinces the old Village system is still ThoVUla«» 
preserved — a system so thoroughly syeMm. 
adapted to the circumstances and wants of the 
country, and so associated with the habits of its 
inhabitants, that it has existed from the earliest 
times, survived all the changes of <^aslT or 
conquest, and formed the nucleus round wliich 
society has perpetually been re-formed, wheft 
all but destroyed by the successive inroadd of 
northern conquerors. According to it, each vil- 
lage forms a little community, governed by eld- 
ers chosen on the mpst democratic principles, 
and with its adjacent territory composes a little 
world within itself, independent, if left alone, 
of any external appliances. The land-tax which 
it pays to Grovemment is received by its collect- 
ors nom the elected rulers of the village, and 
they apportion out the burden with the most 
scrupulous care and perfect fairness among the 
different inhabitants. In this little community 
the professions are all hereditary. The tailors, 
the shoemakers, the bakers, the soldiers, suc- 
ceed to their fathers' avocations : no one either 
thinks of leaving his, or can do so. So deeply 
rooted is this system over all India, as indeed 
generslly in the East, that it survives all the 
convulsions of time. In vain does the storm of 
war roll over the little society; in vain does the 
torch of the Mogul or the Afghan consume their 
dwellings ; in vain are they mspened and driven 
into the abodes of the jackal or the tiger. When 
the tempest ceases, the little community again 
rises from its ashes, the scattered fiock return to 
their former dwellings, *' rebuild with haste their 
fallen walls, and exult to see the smoke ascend 
from their native village." 

It is not to be supposed, from this long cata- 
logue of omissions, that the English .^ 
government in India has been a Oeneraiin- 
source of unmixed evil to the in- ereaaeof 
habitants of the country. It has gj?"** ^^ 
been in many respects a decided ' 
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benefit, as is decisiyelj proved bj the fact that 
the prodace of the whole coantiy is estimated 
by the most competent statisticians to be now 
serenty per ^»nt. more than it was a quarter of 
X Col SvkM * c«^"y »go.> This proves that, 
' ^ * although nom^^os and serioos ca- 
lamities have resisted from the conntiy being 
^subjected to the dominion of a power so far dis- 
tant, and in many respects so different from that 
of India, yet, viewed in its entire efiects, it has 
proved a benefit, and that the substitution of 
the steady administration of a Christian and 
civilized, instead of the fitful oppression of a 
Mogul or Mohammedan ruling power, has, upon 
the whole, been advantageous. And this im- 

S>rtant fact encourages the hope that, if the 
ritish dominion in India endures long enough 
to permit the great improvements undertaken 
during Lord Didhousie's administration to pro- 
duce their natural efi^ts, the public revenue, 
as well as the industrial resources of the coun- 
tiy, will be more than dqubled. If the public 
works which are indispensable to the develop- 
ment of private industry, and which in the East 
must be undertaken by the Government, are 
once executed, no limit can be assigned to the 
impulse which, under an Administration that 
forcibly retains the peninsula in peace, may be 
given to its population, riches, and revenue. 
Toward this object, however, there is one in* 
dispensable requisite, and that is, 
EAcuora ^^^ ^^ commercial policy of En^ 
roai reelproe- gland toward India should be set- 

1?* ^A ^'^^ ^^ ^^ '^ footing of BEAL RBCIPBOO- 

gjied^wiui jjY. The way to do this is obvious: 
admit Indian produce of every de- 
Mription into the British Islands on the same 
terms as British produce is admitted into Hin- 
dostan. Seek no advantage in commercial in- 
tercourse with our Indian empire that you are 
not willing to concede to it in return. Act as 
you would wish it to do if Calcutta was the seat 
of government, and Great Britain l^e subject 
and distant province. Different opinions may 
be entertained on the point how far the natives 
of India can with safety be admitted to any 
considerable part of the offices of trust and 
emolument which are at present engrossed by 
the English : it may be unhappily true that they 
are disqualified by nature and habit from exer- 
cising any of the rights of freemen ; but that 
they are eminently laborious, and fitted to take 
/ advantage of ever^ opening which can be afforded 
to their industry, is univeraslly admitted. What 
a boundless field for Indian enterprise would be 
afforded by the immense wealth and vast man- 
n&cturing acquirements of Great Britain, if the 
produce of Hindostan was admitted on the just 
terms of entire reciprocity, and that vast region 
were really treated as a oistant province of the 
empire ! Under such a system, coupled with a 
parental administration in regard to grants to 
public wob, such as have honorebly distin- 
guished Lord Dalhousie's Administration, it is 
not unreasonable to expect that in twenty years 
our exports to India may amount to £80,000,000 
a year ; still not more than 4«. a head for th^ 
entire population. Nor would such just and 
generous conduct to an unrepresented, though 
vast empire, be less expedient and beneficial to 
the immediate commercial interests of the rul- 
State ; for toward a great sale of our man- 
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ufactnres in India one thing is indispensable, 
and that is, the means of purchasing them to iis 
inhabitants ; and how is that to be conferred, un- 
less an adequate market is afforded to their own 
industry ? 

In one particular of vital importance to the 
manufacturing interests of Great .g 

Britain, its neglect of the agricul- Negleetarin- 
tural interests of India has been diaaaaooc- 
unaccountable, and Uaay in the end tan-produeing 
prove calamitous. Inc&a is a grea^ '^'^"^ 
cotton-growing country ; England is a great cot- 
ton-consuming countij, but feom defect of cli- 
mate can not grow an ounce of it. Is it possi- 
ble to conceive a combination of circumstances 
in which entire freedom of trade might be in- 
troduced with more effect, and produce more 
beneficial results to the British empire, on both 
sides of the ocean ? On the one side, a bound- 
less market for an important article of agricul- 
tural produce ; on the other, certainty of supply 
of the essential article of a great manufacture, 
from within the empire itself. Tet, strange to 
say, this obvious and reciprocal advantage has 
been entirely overlooked, and England has been 
content to be dependent on America, a jealous 
and sometimes hostile State, for the supply of 
this vital material for its manufacturing indus- 
try ! The secret of this strange anomaly is to 
be found in the interested and selfish poucy of 
the British Government, which, pressed by im- 
portant manufacturing interests at home, has 
sacrificed the present welfare of its Indian pos- 
sessions, and the future independence of the 
whole empire, to the desire of getting the raw 
material of ^e cotton fSabrics at the cheapest 
possible rates. Nature has not conferred upon 
the Indian peninsula the immense advantages 
of which she has been so prodigal to the boisin 
of the Mississippi. No vast network of naviga- 
ble streams, such as pour into .the great artery 
of that noble river, brings the means of trans- 
porting cotton by water to every man's door. 
To supply this defect, and enable the cotton-, 
growing districts of India to compete with those 
of America, it was indispensable, by means of 
railroads and canals, to confer those advantages 
upon them which nature had denied them, or 
by protecting duties to compensate for the want 
of the natural modes of transport enjoyed by 
America. The first cost money, and therefore 
was not to be thought of; the second was deem- 
ed objectionable by our manufacturers at home, 
who looked only to purchasing their raw mate- 
rial in the cheapest market, albeit that of an 
enemy. Hence the neglect of a branch of cul- 
tivation in India in which the English markets, 
had they been permitted to reap the benefit, 
would have doubled the agricultural riches of 
the country, and the continued dependence of 
the most important branch of our manufactures 
at home upon a jealous foreign State, by whom 
it may at any moment be cut, and ruin brought 
upon hundreds of thousands of our industrious 
workmen. 

There is one peculiarity of Indian society 
which is very important, and sin- ^ 

gularly augments the difficulty of impoaoitHUcy 
meeting by extraordinary taxation orangmeDtinff 
any serious extra expense in the {J*?'^?* *•**" 
public administration. This is the ^ 

impossibility of making any material addition 
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to the indirwf taxes. Strange to sa^r, the peo- 
ple who sabmit without a mnrmnr to the pay- 
ment of two, or even three-fifths of tiiieir mde 
produce to Goyemment, could not bj any efibi't 
be brought to acquiesce in any considerable ad- 
dition to the tax on salt, opium, or anyiurtide 
of consumption. The reason is, that they are 
accustomed to the first, which from the earliest 
ages has formed the main source of revenue in 
au the Oriental states ; but they are not accus- 
tomed to the last, which has sprung up with the 
wide diffusion of comfort in the middle class, 
from the stability of government and compare^ 
iive freedom of Europe. Indirect taxation is, 
comparatively speaking, unknown in the East, 
except in regard to salt and opium, the chief 
articles of consumption beyond the necessaries 
of life, not because the sultans lack inclination 
to exact it, but because their subjects have not 
the means of paying it. They regard indirect 
taxation as an unjustifiable and insupportable 
invasion upon their rights, and it is well under- 
stood that any, considerable addition to the tax 
on salt or opium would produce a rebellion 
which might endanger the government In 
fact, it would be not more impolitic to attempt, 
than impossible to carry into execution, any 
such innovation ; for such is the poverty of the 
people, and the limited extent of their artificial 
wants, that they could not purchase articles, the 
price of which was enhanced in any sensible 
degree by taxation — so that the tax would de- 
feat itself. But this circumstance constitutes a 
most serious difficulty in Indian government, 
which in European is comparatively unknown, 
and goes far to explain the stationary condition 
of the Indian revenue, notwithstanding the vast 
addition to the territories of the Company dur- 
ing the last forty years. 
The revenue of India has increased with the 
21. vast .increase of its territorial ac- 
Revennea of qnisitions of late years, but by no 
the Company, means in the proportion that might 
have been expected from their magnitude, and 
' still less in proportion to the necessary expenses 
which have been attendant on their acquisition. 
The net revenue at present is about £26,000,000 
a year, but the expenditure is £28,000,000, 
leaving a deficit of £2,000,000. Twenty years 
ago, the income was only £20,800,000 ;* but the 



* MSAH RlVBHUX AXD EXPXHDITUES OF ImDIA. 
y«na. BarMM*. Bzpandltara. 

18S9, 18S3, 1834 £90,837,000 ....£10,751,000 

1840,1841,1843 91,239,000 .... 23,983,000 

18», 18M, 18S5 94,780,000 .... 95,343,000 



Public Debt of 

1834 £35,463,483 

1885 33,064,054 

1830 99.889,900 

1887 30,406,940 

1838 80,249,893 

1880 80,931,109 

1840 80,703J78 

-1641 89,051,068 

1849 .. 84,378,289 

1848 86,399.819 

— Mabtih*! BrUiMh hutiOf 
1850. 



India, 1884 to 1858. 

1844 £37,689,899 

1845 88,697,054 

1840 88,999,734 

1847 41,798,087 

1848 43,065,903 

lOfV... .... 44,904,000 

1850 46,968,064 

1851 47,999,897 

1859 48,014,944 

1853 49,048,596 

841 ; aod Pari. Deb.^ Msy, 



expenditure was little more than £19,750,000, 
showing a surplus of above £1,000,000. This 
is a very remarkable circumstance, and but for 
the explanation of itis causes, already given, 
would appear incredible.* There is every rea^ 
son to hope that, if peace is preserved in India, 
and the great works set on foot by Lord Dal- 
housie are carried into complete execution, the 
surplus will again be restored, and the Govern- 
ment be enabled to undertake those still great- 
er improvement which are alone required to 
develop fully the immense industrial and agri- 
cultural resources of the country. 

It is not surprising that so much difficulty has 
been experienced in making the 22. 

revenue of India keep pace with Dedina of la- 
the extension of its territory, and ?•? indiwtiy 

^1 ^ . . J. •/ under toe 

the consequent increase of its nee- fbrmer British 

essaiy expenditure ; for such have administn- 
been the efiiects of the jealous com- ^®'^* 
mereial policy of the British Government, that 
so far from the manufacturing industry of the 
country having increased under its administra- 
tion — at least as indicated by the returns of ex- 
ports and imports — ^it has signally declined. In 
1805, the Company possessed only 88,000,000 
subjects in the territory directly subject to their 

Sovemment, and the exports of these were un- 
er 25,000,000 of rupees ; in 1885 their subjects 
were above 100,000,000, but their entire exports 
were only 22,500,000 rupees.t The details of 
this extraordinary defalcation are still more in- 
structive, for if the exports of cotton goods, 
shawls, and silk in 1825 are compared with 
those of 1835, there is a decline of 11,000,000 
rupees (£1,400,000) ; and even taking into view 
the great increase of the export of opium to 
China, which was no less than 20,000,000 rn- 

* RBCXtPTt AND EXPBNOITUBB OP IbDIA IB TEX YBAB 
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Und-tax £15,865,000 

Sumps on land and sptrlts 1,185,000 

Opium monopoly 6,088,000 

Customs 1,430,000 

Stamps 491,000 

House-tax 118,000 

Post-offioe 900,000 

Mint 150,000 

Tobaeeo 03,000 

Tribute 571,000 

BlisceUaneous 1,599,000 

Total gross jfaS.OlO.OOO 

EoDpendthm. 

Interest of dete £9,503,000 

Dividends 650,000 

Half-pay, ete., in England 9,607,000 

Anny 9,803,000 

Judicial estabUshments 9,993,000 

Colleeiion oTtaxes 9,010,000 

CivU establisbments 1,998,000 

Coots of opium prodnction 1,870,000 

Salt-tax 850,000 

Marine taxes 876,000 

Poot-oflloe 913<000 

Custom-bouss costs 189,000 

Mint. " •• 60,000 

Stamps 89,000 

FnbUewoits 4,993,000 



Total 

•Mabtib's BritUk ifufio, p. 541. 



£97,977,000 



int. 



ins. 

BaiMOT. 



^K H vtA^^a_ ^w ^Kfa vkA^H 

t Native rode produte exported 18,0^]968 18,061,647 

ManufiKtured *« 11,849,670 4,509,369 

Total 94,807,658 99,564,009 

The 4ifpMm and indigo raised by Englisb oolooists, and with English eapital, are in both 
state me n t, whieh la meaat to show the progress of native ladostry.— Mobtoohbbt Mabtib'i Bntith liuUa, 541. 
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peas (<£2,600,000) in tlie period of oorapMisoii, 
there was a decline of the total exports of no 
less than 3,000,000 nqwes, or £450,000.* In a 
word, the steam-engme of Englnnd has well- 
nigh destrojed the looms of India ; and when 
we boast of the great growth of onr export of 
mannfactnres to Hindostan, we forget the price 
at which that advantage has been porchased in 
the min of our distant and nniepresented Asiat- 
ic sabjects. 
The greater part of the rerenoe of the Brit- 
S3. ish Goyemment in India is derived 
Items of from the land-tax, levied in the whole 
the Indian province of Bengal under the semin- 
revenoe. ^^ sjrstem; in the northern prov- 
inces, and all the recent aoqnisitions, according 
to the old rillage system. There is a third sys- 
tem, called the B/otwar, established in a large 
part of the presidency of Madras, comprising 
nearly a third of the Indian dominions. Under 
this system, a maximum is fixed for the rent of 
land, which is paid directly by the ryot or cul- 
tivator to the Government, he reuining aU the 
surplus for his own advantage. Of course, evenr 
thine here depends on the moderation with 
which the rent is originally fixed; for, once 
imposed, it is in general rigorously exacted by 
the collectors, and often proves, in seasons of 
excessive drought, so oppressive as to land the 
cultivators in total ruin. The territorial reve- 
nues of the India Company have not increased 
so much as might have been expected, from the 
great additions which conquest and incorpora- 
tion havtf made to their dominions ; they have 
only risen from £13,481,000, on an average of 
three years ending in 1884, to £15,280,000 
on a similar average ending in 1842, and to 
£21,847,000 in 1855. Considering that during 
this time the territorial surface of the British do- 
minions has been augmented by 800,000 square 
miles, and its popuUtion by above 50,000,000 

t MoQUomery ^^ **"• increase must be re- 

MwtiB^sBrlt- garded as small, and indicating 

lelj iDdia, MO, some essential defect still pervad- 

^'* ing our Indian administration.^ 

The next considerable source of revenue 

^ which the Company enjoys is de- 

'MenopoUas rived from monopolies, especially 

or«piam and of opium and salt; the latter an 

salt, and lea^ odious and unjust mode of levyinff 
er Mureea of i_*^ii a i''«^ 

rtvanueT ^^ income, but alleged to be the 

only resource left, as the land-tax 

has been every where raised to the highest level 

which the people can bear, and their habits ren- 



* Cotton goods oxportad. 
Sbawla •* 

Indigo « 

SUk ** 

Total 



18tt.l8M. 

BOMM. 

007,085 

918,840 

S4,S70,40« 

15,070,509 



.... 41,137,439 . 
or £5,900,000 
— MowTOOMXtT Maktin's BtHUk India, 



I88t-I8M. 

Biip«M. 

rajisi 

70,098 
.. 19,443,909 
.. 11,034,047 

.. 80,090,785 
or £3,800,000 



der the imposition of indirect 
It is not of British introdnccion; the same ne- 
cessity had led to its estaMishinent mder the 
native powers. It is a very productive impost : 
in 1840 it produced £1,450,000 in the province 
of Bengal alone ; but this advantage is deariy 
purchased by the extreme privations to which 
the high price of this article, which is one of 
necessity, reduces the poorer class of cukiTs- 
tors. llie profit derived from the monopoly of 
OfMum is still more considerable ; it had be- 
come, before the Chinese war broke out, do 
less than £2,000,000 sterling, being 50 per cent 
on ^£4,000,000, the exported vahie of that pre- 
cious drug sent to Canton aIone.f These form 
the chief items of Indian revenue ; for the cus- 
tom-house duties are very inconsiderable, owing 
partly to the impossibility of rendering soch 
taxes productive in India, partly to ti^e in- 
terested legislation of Great Britain, which in- 
sisted on admitting British mannfactures at a 
merely nominal duty of 2 or 8 per cent, into all 
the British possessions in the East. 

The British empire in India is essentially a 
military power: it was won by the ^ 
sword, and must be kept by the Miliiarreo- 
sword. The military establishment, u wi i hm f gi t 
thersfore, is a matter of vital import- |J^^uJ[|'^ 
ance to its existence ; and the great- 
est dangers it has ever encountered have ariseo 
from the hasty and ill-considered adoption by its 
government of the economical maTrims which, 
during the peace, were so much in vogae in 
Great Britain. It has undergone great changes 
at different times ; and the fortune of war, as 
will immediately appear, underwent a simiJar 
mutation. In 1826^ immediately after the term- 
ination of the first Burmese war, it was stated 
by Lord Hardinge in Parliament to amount to 
802,700 men, of whom 45,000 were British, and 
258,000 natives.^ This inunense force, however, 

* •( Oa doit aux Angtaia la cona^nenoe fbrote da mal- 
heureux arrangement par laquelle la m^eore paitie dee 
terres a 6\A afferm^e k perp4cnlt6 aa-deeaoua de aa Taleur, 
et par suite da laqnella I'Btat volt taiir la aooroe la plot 
legitime dee recottea nationalaa. II est impoiaiUB, diMU- 
Ue, da eopplter k oe deficit par anenn ImpM indirect ; or, 
c'estun fait slngulier,leBtermier8 ae iaisseront empcison- 
ner, rainer ; lea paysana se laiaanont depouiUer de leur 
dernier aae de grain, r6doire k la Ihmine aana mnnnorer, 
tandia qii*on ne rielamera d'eox qae la rente de la terre, 
parceqoe eette tfitite ae troave dana lean id^es recnee de 
tempe immemorial. Mala ai le Goavernement eaaeyeit 
d*6ta!riir on imp6t indirect nonvean. il ^roaTeiait im- 
m^diatement nne reaiatance armte. Le premier pai dans 
cetteyoie eondoirait k la deetmetion."— WAaBiJi,iiL84, 
85. 

t The proneaa of the opium trade to China haa been 
very remarkane ainoe ita llrst introduction in 1817. 

ValMefOpiai 

1817 jcStJW 

1819 1,098>850 

1820 1,116,000 

1836 S,445,e99 

1887 8,810,870 

1839 , 4,000,000 



t The axaet nombera, without dadoeting the sick and non-efltetlye, were : 

Engllah (Klng*a) troopa ^ 81,934 

Engtiah (Company'a) troopa , 3,600 

EngUah Aitiilery (Company'a) 15,788 

Engineera 4^575 

Total Engliah 45,891 

Native Irregolar horaa 86,094 

Inlkntry 830,8« 

Total 308,887 

<8iB H. HASDiirai^s StatfmenUt Mar. 18, 1836 ; ParL Deb, 
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vaderwent a great dimiBiitioii, and in 1887 it | 
consisted only of 186,000 men, of whom 80,000 
were Europeans. This reduction, wlycfa contin- 
ued for some years, occasioned a considerable 
diminution of expenditure, and enabled the GrOT- 
emment, as already noticed, to accumulate a re- 
serve treasure, before the commencement of the 
Afghaniston and Chinese wars, of £10,000,000; 
but it.bron^^t die empire to the very verge of de- 
struction, both by the internal discontent which 
it occasioned and the external disasters which it 
induced. To carry on those gigantic conflicts, 
the army was again raised to 267,000 men, of 
whom no less than 47,000 were native British, 
either royal troops or in the service of the Com- 
pany.* But thoQgh the English soldiers were 
admirable, the new battalions of sepoys were far 
from being equally efficient. Brought into a^ 
tion, and exposed to the most serious hardships 
and dangers, without having acquired the stead- 
iness or confidence in their ofiicerB of old sol- 
dieis, they were far from sustaining their an- 
cient reputation in the wars which ensued ; and 
their frequent failures brought the empire into 
the most serious dangers, and added another to 
the innumerable proofs which history afibrds, 
that of all economy, in a military State, the most 
costly is that which diminishes the ranks of its 



* MiLiTAar FoBOB or iHBiii, Nativs and 

FROM 1817 TO 18»1. 


BvBorBAir, 


Ymm. 


N«tlT«. 


BarapMB. 


ToUL 


1817 

1818 


105,434 
911,070 
915,878 
998,620 
998,068 
916,175 
906,700 
919,849 
946,195 
960^3 
940,049 
924,471 
907,669 
187,167 
161,087 
158,201 
156,331 
155,554 
152,938 
153,306 
154,020 
153,780 
176,006 
199,839 
919,616 
919,694 
990,967 
916,580 
940,310 
940,733 
947,743 
990,801 
999,130 
998,448 
940,191 


31,050 

32,161 

99,404 

98,645 

98,914 

99,065 

30,933 

30,585 

30,493 

30,879 

39,673 

34,557 

85,786 

86,400 

35,011 

84,767 

33,785 

39,310 

30,899 

32,783 

32,502 

81,596^ 

31,139 

35,604 

83,406 

49,118 

46,796 

46,940 

46,111 

44,014 

44,893 

44,270 

47,803 

40,980 

40,406 


996,190 
943,940 
945,979 
957,295 
956,989 
945,940 
937,739 
943,497 
976,545 
991,145 
940,049 
950,028 
943,446 
993,476 
196,008 
192,696 
190,116 
187,816 
183,760 
186,030 
186,531 
185,306 
907,140 
935,408 
991,099 
954,737 
967,673 
269,890 
986,411 
984,747 
991,796 
965,161 
9n,093 
977,798 
989,599 


1810 

18B0 

1891 

1829 

1823 

1894 

1825 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1830 

1831 

1839 

1833 


1834 


1835 


1836 

1837 

1838. 

1839. 


1840 

1841 

1849 


1843 

1844 


1845 

1846 


1847 


1846 

1849 

1850 


1851 
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old soldiers.* It has now come to be generally 
understood that the strength of our army in In- 
dia mainly depends upon the proportion of Eu- 
ropeans who are employed in it ; and between 
the Queen's troops and those in the service of 
the Company they now amount to nearly 50,000 
— ^bont aji/th of the native troops. 

Great as the military establishment of India 
is, it is by no means disproportioned ^ 
to its necessities or resources. A force Military es- 
of 280,000 men, of whom 49,000 are tabUstuncnt 
English M^diers, can not be consid- ^^^ !»<!>.• not 
ered as excessive for a country of 
such vast extent, inhabited by 160,000,000 peo- 
ple, many of them of a warUke character, aud 
all accustomed to internal feuds and warfare. 
In £ftct, it is nothing to the proportion of armed 
men to the whole population in the military 
mcmarchies of Europe; for it is only 1 soldier 
to every 600 inhabitants; whereas in France 
the proportion is 1 to 70, in Austria 1 to 72, in 
Bussia 1 to 60, in Prussia 1 to 56. In most of 
the old civilized countries of Europe, the pro- 
portion of the soldiers to the inhabitants is near- 
ly ten times that which obtains in India. The 
gairison in and around Paris, in a period of the 
most profound peace, exceeds the whole Euro- 
pean troops in India. When it is recollected that 
India was won by the sword, and must be retained 
by it, its military establishment, so far from being 
regarded as excessive, must be considered as very 
moderate, or rather surprisingly small, and cer« 
tainly not a third of what it was when 
the whole oonntiy was in the hands of ^.*^^°' 
jarring and independent native powers.* 

It is recorded by Arrian, that, after his con- 
quest of Persia, Alexander the Great «?. 
formed corps of united Asiatic and Eu- s«poy 
ropean troop, which were invariably ^foops. 
blended in the proportion of two of the former 
to one of the latter. After the battles of Delhi 
and Laswaree, Lord Lake wrote to the Direct- 
ors of the East India Company that success 
could not be relied on in Indian warfare if the 
proportion of British to native troops was less 
than 1 to 6.t Lord Clive said that ''the em* 

* Tbe war mtpeBSM in Indit alone, indapandent of 
Cbloa, amounted in 1849 to £14,000,000 aterlinf .— Wab- 
BB5, iU. 195. 

t " I can not Bvoid saying, in tbe moat eonfldential man- 
ner, tbat In tbe event of a Ibrelfn Ibe comlns lato this eoun* 
try, without a very gr^tU tid£hom <^men m.£iirofwaiwv 
the consequences will be fttal, as there ou|^t tlwsys to 
be at letut one European botuJion to four native ones. 
This I think neeessary . I have seen a great deal of these 
people lately, and am ouite convineed that toUiumt kmg*» 
troops very little is to he sacpeeied. In short, the infhniry 
of this army, as well as the cavalry, should be rqnodei> 
ed."— 5«cref Dispatches, Loan Lakb to Loan Wbllbs- 
LBT, September 19, 1808 (the day atter the victory of Del- 
hi) : Wbixsslbt*! Dispatches, Ui. 819. ** Ifthey do not 
in England think it necessary to send British troops in the 
proportion of one to three sepoy reg im e nts which Is, in 
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pire of India would rest with the power which 
could bring into the field the greatest number 
of European troops." The opinions of these 
great Asiatic conquerors deserve all attention, 
and should never be absent from the thoughts of 
those to whom, directly or indirectly, the direc- 
tion of our Indian empire is intrusted. MTheth- 
er it LB from difference of constitutional eneigy, 
or the debilitating effect of a wann climate, or 
the successive oppression of hordes of Tartar 
conquerors, from which, owing to their greater 
(distance from Central Asia, the states of Europe 
"have been exempt, it is now perfectly ascertain- 
ed that the native soldiers of India, whether Hin- 
doos or Mussulmans, are far from being equal, to 
the Europeans, and that, unless supported by an 
adequats^ number of British troops, and led by 
British officers, no reliance can be placed on 
tiieir steadiness in the day of battle. Occasion- 
ally they fight most gallantly, and instances have 
even occnned where they have confronted dan- 
gers from which British recoiled. But these are 
Sie exceptions, not the rule. Generally speak- 
ing, they will not bear a comparison with English 
soldiers, and, unless well supported, are almost 
sure to melt away under the first severe fijt^ 
This is a painful admission to make, for the na- 
tive troops have many most valuable qualities, 
and without their aid our Indian empire could 
not be maintained for an hour. But it is better 
to be aware of the truth than to have it burst 
unawares ; and by being sensible what they can 
do, and what not, disappointment is less Ukely 
to ensue, and the disaster consequent on mis- 
apprehension more likely to be avoided. The 
Indian army is very expensive, for the pay and 
allowances of the troops, both native and Euro- 
pean, are on the most liberal scale ; and the 
heat of the climate is such that much which in 
Europe would savor of luxury is there a matter 
of absolute necessi^. It has been so, for the 
same reason, from the earliest ages, and will be 
so to the end of time. Punkas to keep the air 
cool, regimental libraries to divert the soldiers, 
large barrackS^ comfortable bedding, and cold 
baus, are provided in most of the stations for 
the European soldiers. The enlistment of the 
sepoy is for fifteen yean ; no bounty is paid, 
and conscription is unknown, the service being 
so popular that there are commonly several can- 
dictates for each vacant situation. These accom- 
modations, so different from the utter penniy 
of their native dwellings, insure the popularity 
of the army as a profession, but they immense- 
ly increase the expense with which it is attend- 
ed, and greatly encumber military operations; for 
the proportion of camp-followers to fighting men 
1 Thornton's ^ seldom less than thr^ to one- 
British India, so that for an army of 30,000 soldiers 
SJ '«5!r"**"' provision must be made, for feeding 
030, 037. ^^ moving, for 120,000 mouths.' 

The system which should be pursued in a dis- 
tant miUtaiy empire such as that of India is 
abundantly plain. It is that which gave and so 
long retaineid in the hands of the Bomans the 
empire of the world. It must be founded on 
military strength ; the prestige of victory, the 

fhct, one to six in sotval nnmbers, from the saperior 
strength of the native battalions— they trill stand a good 
chance of loting India if a French force once gets a foot- 
ing there.**— LoBD Lakk to Lord Wbllbslbt, October 
10, 1903 (the day aAer the battle of Agra), i»uf. ill. 306. 



moral influence of irresistible strength most play 
around its bayonets. The British 
Government there must always be TroepoUcrto 
considered as reposing in presence be pfonuad in 
of a hostile population, which will regaidtoliidla 
take advantage of the first serious g^^^^S? 
reverse to avenge upon it the loss 
of its independence. Any considerable reduc- 
tion of military force, and, above all, laroe cKt- 
haindimg of old toldierSf must be considered as in 
the highest degree dangerous. But, on the oth- 
er hand, the maintenance of such a large mil- 
itary establishment is very expensive ; it will 
soon be felt as burdensome, and, if not com- 
pensated by other advantages, it may become 
impossible to keep it up. The only way in 
which it is possible to combine these difierent 
objects is to maintain a powerfnl standing army, 
such as may at any moment be adequate to 
any emergency, but to accompany this with lib- 
eral grants for the encouragement of industiy 
and tiie improvement of tin country, and the 
most entirely just and even indulgent system 
of commercial intercourse. It is at all times an 
easy matter in India to procure a supply of sd- 
diers to any amount by volnntaiy enlistment, 
for the pay of a common soldier is more than 
double that of a common laborer; the real dif- 
fi^lty is to find funds to pay the lai^ estab- 
lishment which is requisite to preserve the com- 
mand of tiie country. This is only to be done 
by liberal grants of public money to restore the 
aqueous communications of its fields, and the 
most enlarged and indulgent commercial policy, 
such as may give the inhabitants at once the 
means of paying the imposts, and secure their 
attachment to ^e Government which imposes 
them. Lord Dalhousie's administration afibrd- 
ed a brilliant example of the first. Sir R. PeePs 
tariff of 1842 was the commencement of the 
second. 

The Judicial Establishkemt of India is on 
a large scale, and undoubtedly is ^ 

a veiy great improvement on the Jadiciaieteab- 
courts of the native princes. Jus- liehmentonn- 
tice is administered in cases of 
small value in the native courts, from the de- 
cisions of which there is an appeal to a higher 
court, either native or European, at the cation 
of the appellant The native and European are 
put on the same level in these courts ; but there 
is an appeal from them both to superior courts, 
of which that of the Suddn-Adawlut at Calcutta 
is the highest, from which, in cases above £1000, 
there is an appeal to the Queen in council. 
The proportion of rerersals to adherences, though 
considerably greater than is usual in European 
courts [See Table A on the opposite page], is not 
more than might be* expected, considering tiiat 
the law to be applied is a strange medley of 
Hindoo, Mohammedan, and British institutions. 
It speaks volumes as to' the integrity i Tbornum's 
of British administration, and the British India ; 
confidence of the natives in it.» Martin, 534. 

One circumstance ia very remarkabla in In- 
dia, and without a proper under- ^ 
standing of the causes to which it The pniioeted 
is owing, it Would appear altogeth- States, and 
er inconceivshle. This is the mis- JJ^ "^P*^ ^ 
erable condition and rapid dedine 
of the protected States^ which is invariable, and 
ere long becomes so excessive that they become 
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ineapaUe of supporting themtelTei, and, aa a 
matter of neceaut^, are abiorbed by the all- 
ooDqnering power. The offer of the protection 
of the Bintiaii GoTemment presents almost irre- 
aistible temptations to an Indian potentate. The 
basis of it is the oondnsion of an alliance of- 
fensive and defensiye, which secures to the weak- 
er State the guarantee of the stronger, and is 
accompanied only, in the first instance, by the 
requisition of supplies and pay for two or three 
battalions stationed as a subsidiary force in the 
capital of the protected State. So far nothing 
can appear more adTantageous, and the smaller 
States are too happy in general to secure the 
sgis of a power capable anke of shielding them 
from insult and protecting them from iigury. 
But all this notwithstanding, independence is 
tiie first of national as of individual blessings ; 
and so it is soon found, alike by nations and 
private persons who have lost it. Ere long the 
evils of dependence, the bitterness of protection, 
are experienced. AH persons, whetl^r in pow- 
er or subject to anthori^, come to be convinced 
by a little experience that the state of weakness 
and thraldom in which the government is placed 
can not long continue, and that things are only 
arranged for a time. A fading of insecurity, a 
conviction of brevity of existence, comes to per* 
vade all classes ; and when once this idea has 
taken possession of a nation, unbounded calam- 
ities await them all. The taz-coilectors exact 
the last fiuthing from the cultivators, from a 
conviction that every season may be their last; 
the Government are equally rigorous with the 
collectors, from the eflSscts of we same belief. 
Bxpenditure on public works or private under- 
talongi there is httle or none— hoardini^ on the 
contrary, generally prevails; for every one is 
looking for the advent of the period, too cer- 
tainly approaching, when the protecting Gov- 
ernment will at once take possession of the 
State, and an entire new set of functionaries 
will be established. Under the efl^BCts of this 
belief, cultivation and production rapidly de- 
cline ; this only renders tiie condition of those 



who still carry it on mora distres si ng, for they 
can look for no indulgence from die oollectork 
At length matters come to such a point that Uie 
revenue in great part fails; the troops, as the 
only means of keying them quiet, are quartered 
upon the inhabitants ; and in the end, with the 
cordial approbation of all classes, the protected 
State is incorporated with its protector, and un- 
der a reduced rent, and greater regularity of 
administration, the people hope at 
least that they have entered upon a \iSf^S^ '' 
better order of things.^ ' 

There is no country in which the want of an 
extensive paper circulation is more 3] 

strongly felt than in India, for Gnat want of 
there is none in which the capac- ^ P^^ circa- 
ity of the people for industry is l*"on in Invito 
more fettered by the want <Mr adequate capital 
to carry it on. Prerious to its conquest by the 
English, such was the distracted state of India 
that wealth was generally hoarded instead of 
being spent ; and it was the propensity to do 
this which caused the drain pf the precious met- 
als to the East which has been observed fh)m 
tibe earliest period of commercial histoiy. Since 
it has fallen under British dominion, the annual 
abstraction of capital to this country has caused 
India to be constantly destitute of the wealth 
requisite to put in motion its industry, especially 
in a country where a great outlay fbr the pur- 
poses of internal communication or irrigation is 
essenrial to its first efibrts. To a conntrv so sit- 
uated, an extensive paper circulation, rounded 
on a secure basis, would be the first of blessings ; 
what the want of it has proved may be jud^d 
of by what in America its presence has occa- 
sioned. Yet, strange to say, there are very few 
banks in India, and such as exist have been es- 
tablished within a very recent period.* They 
are only twelve in number, and their notes in 
circulation amount only to the trifiing sum of 
£8,700,000, being not Sd. a head to each inhab- 
itant ; whereas in Great Britain the ph>portion 
is £1 8s., and in the United States of America 
£1 18s. Nothing more is required to explain 
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the Btationaiy oondition of indnstrj in great pert 
of India, or the extreme difficulty experienced 
of making the revenae keep pace with the ne- 
oeasities of the Government 
This consideration is of Tital importance, not 
merely to the inhabitants of India, 
Great d^iIl on bntto the monetary interfjto of the 
the precious British Empire. Since the heavy 
nrntalsofEa- import duties on Indian produce 
gandflromlii- j^^^^^ ^^^ lowered by Sir R Peel's 

tariff, Great Britain had experi- 
enced the usual fate of a rich and prosperous in 
connection with a comparatively poor and'uncul- 
tivated countiy — ^that of being able to consume 
more than the state from wMch it imports the 
otgects of consumption. The result of this is, that 
an extended commercial intercourse between 
the two soon rwu into a huge halanc€ of ituports 
over exports, which requires to be adjusted by a 
great export of gold and silver to the poor agri- 
enltural state. That its inhabitants are always 
glad to take to any amount ; but articles of man> 
nfactnre are only taken off to a considerable ex> 
tent when comfort has been long enjoyed, and 
artificial wants acquired among them. This ef- 
fect has already taken place to such an extent, 
since the commelrcial intercourse with India has 
become so considerable, that the balance paid 
by Great Britain in specie has come (1 836) to ex- 
ceed £5,000,000 annually, and in 1 886 amounted 
to £7,000,000 ; a severe drain upon her metallic 
resources at any time, but which, in the event 
of its coincidine with a foreign war, or bad har- 
vest in Great Bntain, may at once induce a mon- 
etary crisis of the severest kind. In point of fact, 
it laigely contributed, with the necessities of the 
war in the Levant, to the severe drain upon the 
Bank in Che end of 1855 and first four months 
of 1856, which reduced its stock of bullion to 
£9,875,000, and would have rendered a suspen- 
sion of cash payments unavoidable, but for the 
supplies from Australia and the termination of 
the war. A large extension of the paper circula- 
tion of India, therefore, is loudly required, not 
merely to cany through its great and growing 
public works, and sustain the industry of its in- 
habitants, but to lessen the perpetual danger, 
under our present commercial and monetary 
systems, of a serious crisis in the mother coun- 
try.* 
To narrate the euccessive steps by which this 
3 J great empire has been formed since 
Splendor of 3ie period when Lord Wellesley 
tba recent sheathed the sword of conquest and 
f^S!7^^ retired from India in 1806, after hav- 
ing added so much to the fame and 
the dominions of the English in it, would require 
a separate work not less voluminous and detailed 
than the present, and few historical composi- 
tions will be able to boast of a wider or a nobler 
field of narrative and description. A brief ao- 



alysis of this splendid sntgect can alone be here 
attempted, wmch may periiSlps, fhnn the inter- 
est of the matter involved, tempt other readers 
to adventure upon it, and lead, in the hands of 
another, to a woric second to none in modem 
Europe in interest and importance. 

L<Nrd Wellesley*8 administration was baaed on 
that clear perception of the perils 
which at that period environed our |^^^ ^^^^g. 
Indian empire, and that resolution fraUjs*B 
in facing them» which form the char- s««oiMi ^' 
acteristics of a great statesman. It j^y j|^^ 
'was attended, accordingly, with the 
success which it deserved, but that very success 
proved fatal to its author. The East India, Di- 
rectors at home were far from being as thor- 
oughly impressed as their able and intrepid vice- 
roy with the necessity of " conquest to exist- 
ence," as real to the British in Lidia as it had 
been to Napoleon in Europe. They deemed, on 
the contrary, the career of conquest just con- 
cluded as not only extremely expensive in the 
outset, but eminently dangerous in the end, and 
therefore the instructions given to the new Gov- 
ernor-General were of the most positive kind to 
conciliate rather than overawe, and, above all 
things, reduce the public expenditure within the 
limits of the income. Lord Ck>mwallis, who was 
now advanced in years, was compelled to yield 
to these urgent representations, and set himself 
in good earnest to cany them into execution. 
In pursuance of this system, Scindia and Holkar 
were gratified, not merely by the surrender of 
part of dearly purchased conquests, but by the 
renunciation of the alliance with the Bi^poot 
and other states which had taken i Maitin. 405 ; 
part against the ambitious Mahrat- An. Rog.*iti05, 
tas in the late crisis.* 378-374. 

This discreditable treaty proved to the last 
degree prejudicial to British inter- 
ests in India. Scindia had permit- Dtaerediubie 
ted the English Residency to be at- tenns of ttie 
tacked and plundered bya body of wcaiy to ite 
Pindanees, and had himself detain- eiSg^JL 
ed the Resident, Mr. Jenkins ; but 
no reparation was demanded for this outrage. 
The territories of Holkar had been solemnly 
promised as the reward of conqnest to the allied 
states, but they were all restored to the defeated 
chief. Not content with this, the English gave 
up the strong fortress of Gwalior and territory 
of Gohud, which they had promised to include 
in the protected states, to Scindia ; ** an act," as 
the Governor-General wrote to the Directors, 
**enHrefy gratmtous oa our part.*' The rajahs 
and lesser powers on the other side of the Jum- 
na, who had been in alliance with England dur- 
ing the war, were all abandoned, notwithstand- 
ing the strongest remonstrances on the part of 
Lord Lake, who contended that the bare ** tak- 



* Colonel Sykes, whose intimate scquaintanee with Indian aflkirs is well known, baa nnfUded the extent of this 
danger in a vjny interesting paper pobiiahed In the Stmtutical Journal. The resolts of his reaearchea, which were 
very namerons and elaborate, are tnoa given : 
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ing snch apropodtion into e^sidendon would 
be considered as ft'pielude tp their being sacri- 
ficed to obtaining a peace with the Mahrattas.** 
In a word, the MwhratiaS| at the conclusion of a 
war to them eminently disastrons, obtained all 
the adTantages which ooold have been expected 
from a series of snccessfol campaigns ; and the 
Tr.iig|iiJi^ as the resnlt of their brilliant victories, 
were content to submit to a peace to them igno- 
minious, and extremely prejudicial to their moral 
influence in the East. Such a result, by no 
means uncommon in British history, vras not 
the result of incapacity in our diplomatists, as 
compared to our generals; it was owing to a 
much more general cause, and that is, the re- 
Inctanoe of a government essentially mercantile 
> An Rac ^^ ^^ principles and structure to submit 
1805,' 374,' to the pecuniary sacrifices requisite to 
960; Mw- bring even a successful war to a lasting 
Sin, 405. fflorious termination.^ 

Althou|^ Lord Comwallis had conducted the 
10 leading articles of this treaty, he did 
DeailiofLoid not live to com]4ete it. He expired 
Corawaiiis, at Ghazipoor, near Benares, on 6th 
SfsSfoSw October, 1805, in the sixty-sixth 
Bartow, wte 7^^^ of his age. Sir George Bar- 
ooneiades tbe low, the Senior member of Council, 
Mahratia succeeded to the practical duties of 
^''^' government, and continued the sys- 

tem of concession so strongly impressed upon his 
predecessor by the Directors and Board of Con- 
trol. Holkar and Scindia made no attempt to 
disguise their astonishment at the concessions 
thus voluntarily made to them by their victorious 
enemy ; and Lord Lake, who was the diplomatic 
a^nt who conducted the negotiation, was so 
dissatisfied at the turn which it had tiULcn, and 
the utter disregard shown to his remonstrances, 
that he resigned his diplomatic powers, and re- 
turned home, leaving a name which will ever 
stand forUi with brilliancy in Indian annals. He 
did not long survire his restoration to his native 
country, but died in England on 21st February, 
1808, at the age of sixty-four. The Mahratte 
peace was signed on July 6, 1806. During 
liord Wellesley's administration, the revenues 
of the Engliidi Government were raised from 
£8,059,000 to £15,408,000, and although the ex- 
penditure, at the close of the war, exceeded the 
income by about £2,000,000, yet this was a tern- 
s Martin's Brit- porary deficit, only occasioned by 
lah India, vlil. the magnitude of Uie war charges ; 
^■fe" •' m"**^* ^^^ ^^ George Barlow held out 
tin, 40^ ; Prof. ^^ prospect of a permanent sur- 
vviiM»**a Com- plusof £2,000,000 when the forces 
menu on Mill, were reduoid to their peace estab- 
^- lishment* 

Before peace had lasted any considerable time, 
^ events occurred which forcibly re- 

MntlnyatYel- minded the English Government of 
iflM ^^^^^* the precarious tenure by which their 
' dominion in India was held. Sir 

George Barlow's provisional government term- 
inated in July, 1807, but before its expiry an 
outbreak of the most dangerous character had oc- 
curred at Yellore. The origin of this most dan- 
gerous mutiny was a most absurd and injudi- 
cious attempt made by Sir John Cradock and 
the military authorities at Madras, without the 
knowledge of Lord William Bentinck, the gov- 
ernor of the presidency, to force the sepoys to 
wear turbans in the form of a hat, and their 



chins shaved, without the diitinguishing mark 
of caste, when on parade. With such rigor was 
this senseless regulation enforced, that nine hun^ 
dred lashes were inflicted on two grenadiers who 
refused to obey it. The greatest discontent was 
excited b^ these proceeding ; but so deeply was 
the conviction of the passive character of the 
Hindoos rooted, that it excited very little atten- 
tion, until it led to a most formidable mutiny 
at Yellore on 10th July. The European part 
of the garrison, which was* not a tendi part of 
the natives, was there attacked by the natires 
so suddenly, and with such fuiy, that Colonel 
Fancourt and one hundred and twelve Euro- 
peans perished in the first onset before any suc- 
cor could be obtained. Ko sooner did the dis- 
astrous tidings reach Colonel Gillespie, who lay 
at Arcot, about sixteen miles distant, than he 
instantly sounded to horse, and, proceeding at 
a rapid pace to the insurgent fortress, and hav- 
ing blown open the sate with his guns, forced 
his way at the sword's point. Then was seen 
how vain are all attempts on the part of the 
Hindoos, when led by Uieir native ofiicers, to 
resist European energy and daring. After a 
short confiict the mutineers were routed; the 
bloody sabres of the English dragoons pursued 
them through all the streets ; and three* hundred 
and fifi^ were slain, and the rest made prison- 
ers. Five hundred of these were sentenced to 
various periods of imprisonment and banish- 
ment, and Uie remainder pardoned. Thus was 
this most dangerous mutiny quelled in blood ; 
the captive insurgents were gradually set at lib- 
erty ; the cheerful obedience of the men, and their 
custbmaiy attachment to those whose salt they 
eat, returned, and the British officers "ceased 
to sleep with pistols under their pillows." Sir 
John Cradock and Lord William i Martin 407* 
Bentinck were both recalled in An.Re|/i807| 
consequence of this CTent Sir ^'^l^' 
George Barlow's provisional gov- ^iiV^cVl* 
emment came to an end, and Lord Memorial; 
Minto was sent out as Governor-gen- Wamn, iL 
eral, and arrived in India in 1807.* "^-i^. 

Lord Minto's administration, which lasted till 
1818, was not di^nguished by any se- 39. 
rious wars ; but he was far from pur- Lord M in- 
suing the policy in neglecting native {J^f "*"' 
alliances which had distinguiuied Sir ■'^'^*^''' 
Geoige Barlow's government. Some misunder- 
stanmngs, which threatened serious ruptures, 
ensued with some of the native princes; but 
they were appeased by a mere demonstration 
of British force, until Rukjest Sdtoh, the far- 
famed chief of Lahore, made an attach on some 
of the petty chiefs to the south of the Sntlej. To 
arrest this aggression, they were declared under 
British protection ; and the ambitious n^ah, un- 
willing to provoke a contest, concluded a treaty 
with the Compiny, by which he engaged only 
to maintain a limited force on the Sntlej ; and 
Gembbal Ochtbblomt was stationed at IJoodi- 
ana on the eastern side of the river. Hie at- 
tention of the Indian government was mainly 
occupied, during Lord Minto's administration, 
by the war vrith France ; the Mauritius, the Isle 
of Bourbon, and Uie Moluccas, were conquered 
by the force which he equipped in India in 1810 ; 
Java and its dependencies were wrested from 
the French and Duteh by the Governor-general 
in person in 1811. The latter of these valna^ 
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Us acqiiBiitioiis wm^ widi Iniprndeot goncfontyy 
rwlored bj the BritiBli to the Dutch govern- 
menty on occadon of the general peeiAcetion 
in 1815. TheM important events, which prop- 
erly bekmg to the great war between Engbind 
and France at that period, are fallj narrated in 
t gi^. or <^ former work by the Author.' Be- 
EaroM, e. fore Lord Minto'a government, how- 
UiT. \ 131. ewcFf came to an end, it was fonnd 
impofldble to maintain anj longer the non-in- 
tenrention policy, and the eeiznre of Bhootwal, 
a border district, b^ the Ghoorkas, s 1^ tribe, 
who by fraod and violeivDe had extended them- 
selves over a frontier of seven hundred miles in 
the lower regions of the Himalaya, led to an 
angry negotiation with the government of that 
« H.rtin,409, enterprising ttPibe, which wm not 
410 : An. Raf . terminated when Lord Minto's ad- 
1313,374; Aa- ministradoo came to an endinOc- 
»»"» " 413 -tober, 1818.* 

The Easl of Moira reached Calcutta in Oo- 
^ <ober, 1818, and in the following 

Lord Moirm's month received the tardy reply of 
AiliiilDls:ra- the Nepanlese goremment to the 
uon. GAoof British proposals for a settlement, 
' which, though conciliatory in ap- 

pearance, was unsatisfactory in substance. This 
Lord Moira, a gallant soldier of chivalrous feei- 
ingi and Plantagenet descent, whose ancient 
manor of Donnington had sheltered the Bour- 
bons in their distress, was by no means inclined 
to submit to; and accordingly he demanded, in 
a peremptory manner, reparation for an outrage 
committed hy these bold mountaineers on the 
British station at Bhootwal, in which an Enolish 
officer had been bariMrously murdered, and his 
detachment of twenty-four men slain. As the 
Ghoorica government refused to make cither 
apology or compensation. Lord Moira declared 
war against them in November, 1814, and four 
armies were immediately formed for invasion 
of their territories. The first was commanded 
by General Marley, and consisted of 8000 men 
destined to act against Katmandoo ; the three 
3 p , others of 4600, 8600, and 6000 men. 
Trans? ' respective] V commanded by Generals 
170: Mw- Wood, Gillespie, and Ochterlony, 
tin, 41^, were ordered to attack other portions 
^^^' of the long hostile frontier.* 

The Ghooskab, who were thus for the first 
time brought into collision wi^ 
Ghoorka war. ^® British Qovemment, and who 
' bore a distinguished part in the war 
which followed, are a mountain tribe, of chiv- 
alrous manners and unoommon valor, who had 
by their superior courage and conduct obtained 
the dominion to a great extent over the ▼*^|^ 
which border on the plains of Hindostan. The 
British here met ** foemen worthy of their steel.** 
In the mountains of Nepaul they encountered | 
body of warriors whose courage, vigor, and res- 
olution caused them to experience the most stub- 
bom resistance, and on many occasions made 
even British troops to recoil. Simple in their 
habits — addicted, like most higfahmd tribes, 
rather to plunder than industry, they are yet 
faithful to their word, hospitable to strangers, 
courteous to enemies. The venality and false- 
hood which prevail so extensively in the plains 
of Hindostan, they hold in utter abhorrence. 
If the English seldom .encountered enemies of 
greater proweaSy they never, when the contest 




was over, experie&oed sodi chivnlnias courtesy 
from their opoonvits; and since dwse rude 
mountaineers have been taken into their own 
service, they have never been served bj braver 
or more faithful soldiers. 

For the first time in Indian history die*British 
experienced in this war the sturdy 41 
resistanre of the Asiatic mountain- 
eers. The early operations of the 
war were unsnooessf ul, and betok- 
ened but too clearly the difficulties with vdiieh it 
was to be attended. The campaign opened with 
the siege of a hill-fort name4 Kalnngn, in one 
of the fint valleys of the mountaina, which the 
English, according to custom, CA p ec t ed to cany 
by ii etrnp-de^mam ; but they were repuked, and 
General Gillespie, who commanded the a s a a nlr , 
while waving his hat to cheer on die troops, was 
shot through the heart This check rendeiefi 
it necessary to commence operations in form ; 
and the siege was suspended till tfie arrival of 
the battering-train from Delhi ; but even ^ ^. 
when a breach hAd been made, the* '^ 
troops, dispirited by their former repulse, could 
not be induced to storm it; and it was only by 
the tedious operation of shelling out the garrison 
that the fort was at length evacuated. In the 
interior of the fort was fonnd a niingled mass of 
dead bodies and wounded men and women, mu- 
tilated and dying of thirst ; a fearful proof of the 
determination with which the defense had been 
maintained. This unexpected and heroic re- 
sistance made a great impression on the British 
leaders, and, combined with the novel and dif- 
ficult nature of the country in which tiie war 
required to be carried on, inspired j j^^fin 41] 
a degree ofvacillation in their ooun- 41s ; An!jUf. 
cils singularly at variance with their 1614, 371-S74; 
wonted audacious bearing.* Tbormoo. 

In this emergency, victory was reatored to 
the British arms by a chief who to ^ 
the soul of a hero united the eye of General 
a general. Greneral Ochterlony had Ociuer- 
studied the Ghoorka mode of fight- ^[^"^ 
ing, and scanned the causes to which 
the difficulties of the war had been owing. He 
met them with their own weapons, erecting 
stockaded forts, a species of warfiRre Utheito 
unknown in India, and taking the utmost pre- 
caution, by making roads through the jungles 
and mountains, and alliances with the native 
chiefs, to secure his rear and communications 
before he penetrated far into the country. Ere 
long the efiects of this judicious conduct ap- 
peared ; gradually the British general forced 
the Nepanlese to retreat ; Ramgorh and odier 
hlU-forts were evacuated by tiiem ; and at length 
Umur Singh, their greatest chie^ was obliged to 
take post with all his force in the strong position 
of Maloun. The stone fort thus named, with 
that of Sounjgurfa, formed the two extremities, 
each situated on a I0A7 peak, of a line of forti- 
fied posts, erected on a long and rocky ridge 
projecting fh>m the hiUs into the country vrater- 
ed hf the Sutlej. Of the intervening peaks, all 
were occupied and fortified by stockades except 
two, the Ryla and the DoethuL Perceiving 
the omission, Ochterlony rapidly advanced and 
seized these two important points in the veiy 
centre of the enemy's line, the first 
without resistance, the second after a ^<^ '^' 
SM^guinaiy conflict, in which the native troops 
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greatly diidagiiidied thcOBMhres. Sensible of 
the necesrity of dtskxigiiijg the British from this 
poeition, the Ghoorica ehiefo eommenoed a fhri- 
oua attack on it in the following morning with 
the flower of their force. Happily Ochterlony 
had sp^i^ the preceding night in strengthening 
the post with stockades, and planting some gnns 
upon it. Notwithstanding Uiis advantage, the 
enemv came on with such faiy that they pene- 
trated at several points into the intrenchments, 
and Bbnrti Singh, a renowned leader, was bay- 
oneted within l£e works. The contest was Ions 
and bloody ; bat at length the opportune arrivu 
of a reinforcement wiUi ammumtion ftom the 
peak of Byla, enabled the British to repulse the 
enenrr, and in their turn to become assailants. 
Ilie Ghooikas were in the end defeated; and 
this was followed by the abandonment of the 
whole position, and concentration of their force 
in the fortress of Maloon, sgainst which batter- 
ies were raised in the first week of May. After 
the battle, the Ghoorkas, who had shown the 
utmost courage in the strife, evinced a noble 
confidence ia the courtesy of the British lead- 
ers, by sending to ask for the body of Bhurti 
Singh, who hful been slain, and was in their 
hands. General Ochterlony immediately com- 
plied with the request, and sent the gory corpse 
wrapped in rich shawls, in token of 
his admiration for the valor of the 
fallen chief. His two widows burn- 
ed themselves next day on the fu- 
neral pile, in compliance with his 
last ii^nnctions.^ 
Meanwhile Lord Moira had been actively en- 
&'tS^ ^ organizing forces, which 
PnrtS; .ne. commenced active operations on the 
eeaaeaoTilie Side of Bohilcund, where the depre- 
Britiah, and dations of the Ghoorkas had excited 
of p«IS»"° ^^ utmost animosity. The first of 
^^' these auxiliary corps, under M%jor 
Heaisey, was attacked and dispersed by the en- 
emy ; but the second obtained brilliant success, 
and penetrated into the centre of the province 
of Kumaon, and so straitened the governor in 
Almora, its capiul, that, after seeing the Setola 
._ii ,. heights,* distant from it only seventv 
^^^^- ya^, stormed, he was obU^ to en- 
ter into a capitulation, by which he agreed to 
evacuate the whole province. The intelligence 
of this success at Almora greatly facilitate the 
operations against Maloun. The old chief, 
Umur Singh, held out obstinately within its 
walls, in hopes that the rainy season, which was 
rapidly iqiproaching, would compel the British 
to raise the siege. But in this he was disap- 
pointed ; the trenches, though half filled with 
water, were still held by resolute defenders; 
the mi^rity of the garrison came over to the 
British camp as prisoners of war ; and at length 
Umur Singh, whose still remaining adherents 
weret redu^d to two hundred and finy men, was 
compelled to sue for peace. This was granted, 
but on the most humiliating terms ; Maloun was 
ceded, with the whole territory fh>m Kumaon 
westward to the Sutlej, including; Jythuk. Thus 
was a war which, in the beginning of the year, 
promised nothing but disaster, gloriouslv con- 
cluded before midsummer ; and the whole hill- 
country from the Gogra to the Sutlej — a district 
hitherto deemed impenetrable to Europeans— 
. was added to the British dominions. It added 



to the satisfaction produced by these triumphs, 
that they were mainly won bv the native forces ; 
for General Ochterlony's division, by whom they 
were chiefly achieved, was entirely composed of 
that force. He was ably seconded, however, 
by his European officers, especially Lieutenant 
Lawtie, field-engineer, who died, deeply regret- 
ted, of excessive fatigue before Maloun. Gen- 
eral Ochterlony was made a baronet, with a 
pension of £1000 a year, in acknowledgment of 
nis services ; and Earl Moira was i j^q. R«g. 
advanced to the digni^r of Marquis 1815, 374 \ 
ofHastings.' Martin, 413. 

But the Ghoorkas, though defeated, were not 
subdued. Negotiations for a final 44. 
treaty went on, which in some degree Negotia- 
difiered from those at first concluded J^J-'j^' f 
with Umur Singh. The district called brokenoV 
the Doon was retained/ and incoipo- b^ the 
rated with the British dominions; but Gboorkaa. 
the remaining territory, which had been con- 
quered by Umur Singh, was proposed to be re- 
stored to the chiefs from whom it had been 
wrested, and taken under British protection. 
The Ghoorka chiefs, however, refused *to accede 
to these terms, and in particular 'peremptorilv 
rejected the proposed stationing of a British 
resident in their capital. The result was, that 
hostilities were renewed in Januair, 1816, and 
Sir David Ochterlony advanced at tne head of a 
powerful force of seventeen thousand men, in- 
clading three European regiments, against the 
Nepaulese capital. All the usual passes lead- 
ins from the first range of hills into the beauti- 
ful valley in which it is situated, had been care- 
fully foxtified by the enemy, and it was on the 
strength of these intrenchments that their whole 
reliance was placed. But Ochterlony received 
information of a deep and narrow ravine lead- 
ing through the mountains, which had been neg- 
lected as being deemed impracticable, and by it 
he succeeded in penetrating into the country, 
and taking the whole Ghoorka intrenchments in 
rear. Advancing rapidly, the British general 
penetrated into the beautiful valley of the Bap- 
tee, and was moving on Mukwanpoor, when the 
enemy, seeing the necessity of ^hting a gen- 
eral action if they would avert the capture of 
their capital, gave battle in the plain. The re- 
sult was, that they were totally defeated, and 
submission was immediately made. The re- 
jected treaty was signed, and sealed with the 
royal red seal, and a duly qualified envoy pre- 
sented it on his knees to 0>chterlony 1 Ann. Reg. 
in presence of all the chie& of the I8I6; Mar- 
camp.' '*"' *''■ 

The inauspicious commencement of the Ghoor* 
ka war led, as similar disasters al- ^^ 

ways have done in the modem his- caoses of tb« 
tory of India, to an incipient com- Pindarree 
bination of the native chiefs against ^";*2i '^^ 
the British power. Scindia, who ^^^^s^- 
deemed himself strong enough now to measure 
swords with it alone, was the soul of the confed- 
eracy ; but the chief relianoe of the confederates 
was on the Pimbabbbbs, a body of horsemen as- 
sembled from all parts of India, who had, during 
the concentration of the Britidi forces to make 
head against the Ghoorkas, committed the most 
dreadfid outrages in the British dominions, 
lliese formidable bands of robbers, who had 
arisen " like masses of corruption out of the pa- 
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trefaction of weak and expiring states, ** had 
multiplied, as the terrible *' Ei^iish bands" did 
after the rout of Azincoor, and from the same 
causes, in sevend of the ridiest and most fertile 
parts of India. Daring the year 1816, a band 
of these inhuman freebooters remained twelve 
days within the British frontier, during which 
they burnt or plundered 899 villages, put 182 
persons to a cruel death, severely wounded 606, 
and subjected 8608 others to various kinds of 
torture. Twenty-five women, during these out- 
rages, drowned themselves to avoid violation. 
The usual modes of torture adopted by these 
barbarians, were putting heavy stones on the 
head or chest, placing red-hot irons on the soles 
of the feet, tymg the head in a bag filled vrith 
hot ashes, throwing oil on the clothes and then 
setting fire to them, besides others still more 
horrible. These outra^ being directed chief- 
ly against the British subjects, the perpetrators 
of uem were in secret favored by Scindia and 
the other Mahratta chiefs, though they affected 
in public the greatest horror of them ; and it was 
easy to foresee that any measures against them 
would bring the English Government into col- 
lision with the whole Mahratta confederacy. 
But the outrages had become so formidable that 
the Marquis of Hastings felt the absolute ne- 
cessity of repressing them ; and he made such ur- 
gent representations on the subject to the Court 
of Directors that ther authorized the com- 
mencement of hostilities, being convinced, in 
1 Seeret Let- *^®*' ^^'^^^ words, ** of the irrepres- 
tar of Direct- sible tendency of our Indian power 
on, Jan. 1818; to enlarge its bounds and augment 
t^S»oim*9^* its preponderance, in spite of the 
Central India, inoat peremptory injunctions to for- 
1. 431 ; Prin- bearance from home, and of the 
^SSUl ^i?'«i ™^^ scrupulous obedience to them 
"■^* "• '*• in the government abroad."* 
Fortified with this authority. Lord Blastings 
^ commenced operations on the great- 
Lord Hast- est scale, convinced that he would 
inga' fTMU have, sooner or later in the course of 
tiMM^ the contest, the whole powers of Cen- 
commenee- tral India on his hands, who could 
memofUie bring into the field 180,000 horse, 
^^' 87,000 foot, and 600 ffuns.* An at- 

tack npon the powers of Central India from dif- 
ferent quarters was resolved on, and the forces 
assembled for tiie purpose were on a scale wor- 
thy of the grandeur and power of England. 
They amounted to 91,000 regular trtops, of 
whom 10,226 were cavalry, with 120 guns, be- 
sides 23,000 irregular horse. On the 20th Oc- 
tober, 1817, the Governor-general himself as- 
sumed the command of the grand army at Se- 
cundra, near Kalpee, and after crossing the 
Jumna on a bridge of boats, advanced to a po- 
sition to the south of Gwalior, where Scindia had 
established himself in a permanent camp. The 
intercepted letters which had been received left 
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Peiahwa 88,000 

Scindia 14;tt0 

Holkar 10,000 

Bhoonslaj 15,700 

Niaam 95,000 

Patans 13,000 

Pladaireea 15,000 

Total 1S0,010 

-H. MAaTiN, p. 415. 
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no doubt of the accesrion of the great Mahrat- 
ta chief to the confederacy ; he was only wait- 
ing for the junction of the Patans under Ameer 
Khan to commence hostilides. He had not an- 
ticipated, howevef, the vigor and decision of 
the English commander-in-chie^ and found 
himself nnable to withstand alone the formi- 
dable force arrayed against him. The oonae- 
quence was he was obliged to yield. He 
agreed, as the price of peace, to unite bis 
forces with those of the British against the 
Pindarrees, and as a pledge of his , Maieolm I. 
sincerity, to surrender in the mean 436 ; Martin,* 
time the forte of Hindia and 4i0j Aa. Reg . 
Asurghur.^ >«"• ^^^ 

This blow, the deserved reward of foresight 
in preparation and promptitude in 47. 

action, was decisive of the fSue of Porther sue- 
the war. The trea^ exacted ftom g'"""|^l'«* 
Scindia was speedily followed by BatUeof kir- 
the submission of the Patans and kee. 
other lesser chiefs who lay next ex- Noveniher 5. 
posed to attack, and were equallv incapable of 
resistance. The Pindarrees, finding themselves 
thus abandoned, retreated slowly before the ad- 
vancing host, placing their last hopes on the 
secret assurance they had received of support 
from Poonah, the great centre of the Mahratta 
power. As is usual with Asiatics in danger, 
they sought to gain time by elusory negotiations. 
But Lora Hastings was aware of their policy, 
and not to be deceived by their wiles. In the 
mean time, the Peishwa, the head of the Mah- 
ratta confederacy, after various pRMseedings in- 
dicative of the hostile spirit by which he was ac- 
tuated, appeared with all his forces in the plain 
in front of the town of Poonah, find, desirous 
of averting hostilities, ordered his troops not to 
fire the first gun. Before the order was received, 
however, the action had already commenced by 
a battery of nine guns opening fire on the Brit- 
ish on the right. This wss immediately followed 
by a splendid charge of 6000 horse, bearing the 
swallow-tailed golden pennon of the empire. 
They were received by Colonel Burr, the intrep- 
id commander of the 7th regiment, who took his 
post, calm and collected, beside the colors, 
though one ball went through his hat, and an- 
other shot his horse dead. Fortunately, the 
Mahratta charge was broken by a ditch which 
ran in front of the British line, and as the horse- 
men were scrambling out of it they were ex- 
posed to so severe a fire from the 7th regiment 
that they fell back in disorder. The advance of 
the English, which immediately followed, proved 
the signal for a general retreat. This battle, 
which bears the name of Kirksb, was one of the 
hardest fought and most glorious that ever oc- 
enrred in India, for the disproportion of force was 
immense. The whole force engaged on the side 
of the British was 2800, of whom s pHnaep, l. 
only 800 were Europeans. Their 107, iii;Vb. 
k)ss amounted to 186 killed and 67 ^ >^i"* 
wounded. The Mahratta force 477 1 DiS?* 
was 18,000 horse and 8000 foot, Mahraitaa, ilL 
and they lost 600 men in the affair.* ^^• 

This glorious victory was soon followed by the 
surrender of Poonah, which capit- ^ 

ulated on the 17th November, the Seeood eheok 
Peishwa, with all his forces, re- ofttiePeish- 
treating up the Ghaute into the hill- ^^ 
country. Thither he was immediately followed 
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by General Smith at the head of a oonnderable 
Not 90 ^^^^*^ force, who tried in vain to bring 
him to action. On the first of Janna^ 
ry 1818, a detachment under Captain Staunton, 
oonsiflting of one battalion of Sepoys, 
ibi8. ^^ irregular horse, and 2 guns, fell in ac- 
cidentaUy with the whole force of the 
Peiahwa, 25,900 strong. Though the disparity 
was so prodigious, the British commander was 
not discouraged, but, boldly pushing forward, 
took possession of a small edifice which had 
oriflinally been a temple, where be prepared to 
maintain himself to- the last extremity. The 
Peishwa immediately inyested the little body of 
heroes with all his forces, and, deeming victory 
eecure, ascended a neishboring height with the 
Bajah of Sattara, in order to witness the surren- 
der of the British. The contest seemed hope- 
less, but capitulation was never once thoi^^ht 
of in that heroic band. '^See,*' said Captain 
8taunton, pointing to the headless trunk of 
Lieutenant ChishcHm, which was lying beside a 
gun, " the mercy of the Mahrattaa." l%e troops, 
though worn to death with fiitigue, and fainting 
fh>m thirst, declared to a man they would rath- 
er die than fall into the hands of such implaca- 
ble foes. Happily, toward evening, a supply of 
water was received, and the defense was kept 
np with such vigor that the post was maintained 
till dark. The firing gradually ceased ; and in 
the morning, when the British were preparing 
to renew it, the enemy was descried moving off 
in Uie direction of Poonah, in consequence of 
tlhdr^sMali- ^^^ rumored advance of General 
rattM, ill. Smith. The battalion engaged lost 
42»-4j4;Mar- ifiS men, the cavaby 9^ in this 
tin,4l7,4ia glorious combat.' 
Immediatdy after this success, Sattara was 
^ invested bjr General Smith, and it 
Fnrttiernio- capitulated on the following day. 
cenes oftlM Fxtttn thence a proclamation was is- 
Britisli. sued, taking formal possession of the 
Peishwa's territories in the name of the British 
Government, with the exception of a small por- 
tion which was to be restored to the Bajah of 
Sattara. After this advantage, General Smith 
again started in pursuit of the enemy ; and he 
came up with a body of 9000 horse, with whom 
a fierce conflict immediatdy ensued. Such 
was the skill with which the Mahratta cavalry 
were handled, that the British were thrown into 
some confusion; and the consequences might 
have been very serious, had not, in the mike^ 
Gokla, their renowned leader, been slain. The 
Mahrattas, when on the verge of victory, de- 
prived of th^ leader, fell into confusion, and 
fled, leaving their baggage-camels and elephants 
to the unexpected rictors. In this action the 
British loss was only 19, and 200 of the enemy 
were found dead upon the field. After this suc- 
cess the Bajah of Sattara, who had been in the 
Peishwa's camp^ fell into the hands of the vic- 
tors, and was taken under the protection of the 
Company, and General Smith resumed his pur- 
suit of the Mahratta horse. It was attended, 
however, with great hardships ; for the enemy 
retreated with extraordinaiy rapidity, and many 
* PrinwD I ^^ ^® British, toiling after them 
lOT-iiTrWii- ^^^ waterless plains under a bum* 
SOD, Ix. MS- ing sun, were struck dead by eoiip- 
tM; Martin, de-^okiL* The sufferings of the en- 
emy, however, were not less severe^ 
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and at length the Peishwa, worn out with a de- 
sultory warfare, from which he had no prospect 
of^retrieving his fortunes, surrendered, and be- 
came a pensioner of the British Government. 

While these brilliant operations were break- 
ing the strength of the Mahrattas, ^ 
the troops engaged asainst the Pin- RaTagei of 
darrees were afflicteof with a visita- tl>« cbolera in 
tion of Providence far more terri- p*^ ^"^ 
ble than the sword of man. After "*•• ""'* 
the signature of the treaty of alliance with Scin- 
dia, on 5th November, 1817, the Cboleba, then 
for the first time khown in British histoiy, broke 
out with the utmost violence in Lord Hastings' 
army, and from the very outset committed the 
most dreadful ravages. The year had been one 
of scarcity, the grain was of inferior quality, and 
the situation of the British cantonment low and 
unhealthy. Every thing was thus prepared for 
the ravages of the epidemic, which soon set in 
with terrible severity. Por ten days the camp 
was nothing but a hospital ; in one week 764 
soldiers ana 8000^ camp-followers perished. At 
length the troops were removed to higher and 
more aiiy cantonments, and upon this the malady 
ceased— a memorable fact for the instruction of 
future times. As was afterward often experi- 
enced, the ravages of the pestilence were great- 
est among the lowest portion of the people ; only 
148 Europeans perished in November, but above 
10,000 natives fell victims to the malady. When 
it spread to Calcutta, it destroyed i ^'y^on ix. 
200 a day for a long time, chiefly 293 ; Prinaep, 
among the worst fed and most des- ^'^^~^^}.l 
titute of the people.* **•"*"• *'*• 

Notwithstanding this misfortune, which abat- 
ed in three weeks, the advance of ^j 
Lord Hastings upon Gwalior effectu- victory of 
ally prevented any co-operation be- l-onl naat- 
tween the Mahrattas and Pindarrees; }^,J^'i^°5 
and the latter, pursued by an over- tionoftiw 
whelming force, and destitute of any war. 
strongholds or fortifications, were un- ^^Sr" 
able to make any effectual resistance. ' *' 
They were pursued in all directions, and all cut 
down or dispersed, with the exception of a small 
body, which took refuge in the camp of Holkar, 
near Mahidpoor. The government of the Hol- 
kar principality was at this time in the hands of 
Toolsa Bye, the favorite in the seraglio, and she 
had in her turn confided it to the Dewan, Gum- 
put Bao. The troops, however, doubting their 
ability to withstand the forces of Sir Thomaa 
Hislop, which were advancing against them, 
mutinied, threw Gnmput Bao into prison, car- 
ried off Toolsa Bye to the hanks of the Supon, 
where she was beheaded in the night while ut- 
tering piercing shrieks, and got possession of 
Mulhar Bao, now the acknowledged heir of the 
Holkar dominions. Next day a ^^ ji jglT 
decisive battle was fought with such ' 

of Holkar's forces as still held out, and the rem- 
nant of the Pindarrees, which ended, after an 
arduous struggle in which the British lost 800 
men, in the entire defeat of the enemy, who were 
weakened by the loss of 3000. The mother of 
Mulhar Bao, who was the regent, upon this imme- 
diately made submission to die British ; and in 
return for the cession of a considerable tract of 
territory to the south of the Saupoora range, 
was confirmed in the possession of her remain- 
ing territories. Some of the rajahs in her do- 
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Bunioiii lepttdiatod this amiigemeiit, and tried 
to renew the war, bat thej were pnrraed, and 
disperMd or taken. Theie sncoesses were fatal 
to the Pindarreei, hf depriTing them of an j sup- 
port among the natiTe powen. Thej retreated 
into the jnnglM ^nd woodj faatneaaea, where 
thej were activelj pornied bj the peaaantiy, 
who, in revenge for their former cmelties, mas- 
sacred them withoot mercy. The last chief of 
these formidable bands was Chntoo, and at the 
head of 200 followers he long remained at lam. 
■At length his horse was found gradng near the 
jungles of Asmghnr, saddled and bridled, and 
at a little distance a heap of torn and blood- 
stained garments, and a half-eaten human 
head, the remains of a tiger's feast — "the fit- 
1 Maleolm,ti. ting^ death," as M. Ifartin well ob- 
497 ; MsrUn,' serves, ^ of the last of the Pindar- 
490. «AM **i 



The Pindarree war was now at an end, and no- 
M. thing more was heard of these anda- 
Eod of the dous marauders. Without a home, 
Lm^ Huu ^^'^^^ leaders, without strongholds, 
top's ad- * they never again attempted to make 
nlnisini- head against the British power. Thej 
^^' were gradually merged in the ordina- 

ly population, and resumed the habits of pacific 
life. Many of them settled in the Deccan and 
Malwa as cultivators, and, employing iheir en- 
ergies in the right direction, became active and 
industrious fanners, as old soldiers often do. 
The Mahnitta war was now practically ended ; 
but the flight of Appa Sahib, one of their most 
active leaders, caused some anxiety, which was 
only terminated in April, 1819, by the capture 
of the important fortress of Asnrghnr, from 
which he escaped in the disgnise of a fakir, and 
sunk into insignificance^ firmn which he never 
afterward emerged. The war lingered still 
longer in the vidley of Candeish, where there 
. were various Arab garrisons, which were 
llfg; not finally expelled till June, 1818, when 
Malligum, the strongest fort in the valley 
in their possession, was taken. The remaining 
years of Lord Hastings's administration were de- 
voted to pacific duties, and the consolidation of 
the vast empire whidi he had brought under 
the British rule. Mr., afterward Six Tboicas 
MusBO, here gave token of the great civil and 
military abilities he possessed, in taking posses- 
sion of and regulating the country oedd by the 
treaty of Poonah ; abilities so great as to justify 
the eulogium of Mr. Canning, who said *' that 
Korope could not boast a more distinguished 
statesman, or Asia a braver warrior." Lord 
Hastings resigned his office in January, 1828, 
and returned to this country, where he was re- 
warded for his glorious and successful govern- 
ment of India by the gift of X60,000 lo purchase 
an estate in. the United King4om, in addition 
» A bar ii ^ ^hose he had inherited from his 
54o]5M;Mar^ Plantasenet ancestors. After his 
ttn/4Soi 431 ; return he was appointed Governor 
KajMLUbor of Malta, where he died in 1828, 
Jg['^^"* in consequence of a ftdl firom his 

horse.* 
. His administration of India, during the nine 
years he held that ardnons <Hfioe, must be re- 
garded as a model of vigor and ability. Clearly 
discerning the nature of the tenure by which, 
and which alone, our Indian empire was held, 
he as clearly perceived the only mode by which 



it eonld be preserved. Constaiidy dueatened 
by a coalition of the native powers, 
whose united forces, if bought to- nen^oos 
gether, would much exceed what he am Lord 
could assemble at any one point, he H Mtinga 's 
saw that the only mode of combat- ^i^!^ 
ing it was by anticipating the attack, 
and opposing to the unwieldy strength of an 
alliance the vigor of single direction. His pol- 
icy in attacking the coalition of the Pindarrees 
and Mahrattas in 1817, before they had time 
to unite their forces, was precisely that which 
Napoleon pursued against the coalition of the 
Continental powers in 1805, 1806, and 1809, 
and which was rewarded by the victories ot 
Ulm, Jena, and EchmuU. It met, accordinf^y, 
with similar and equally deserved success. Ue 
brought the Indian government, by his vigor 
and capacity, through one of the most danger- 
ous crises of its modem history, augmented its 
territory, enhanced its renown, and finally broke 
the power of the Mahrattas, Uie most formida- 
ble and daring of its enemies. Under his ad- 
ministration the revenues of the 8tate rose from 
£17,228,000 in 1818» to £28,120,000 in 1823. 
It is true, the military expenditure increased 
in a still greater proportion, being, on an aver- 
age of five years from 1817 to 182^ £9,770,000 ; 
and the debt was enlarged by £2,000,000. But 
this arose entirely from the necessities of his 
situation, and the tolerance so long extended to 
the ferocious Pindarrees and the encroaching 
Mahrattas by the timorous and economizing 
policy of the Court of Directors during the ad- 
ministration of his predecessors. If I If gjtiji 421 
ever a Governor- general deserved 499 j Coeder** 
a statue of gold, it was the Marquis Himmj ofln- 
of Hastings.' ^' "^^ 

Upon the retirement of Lord Hastinga, the 
place he had so ably filled iras at 
first destined for Mr. Canning ; but xmhw^ Ad- 
the changes in the Cabinet conse- miDtebratfoo, 
quent on the death of the Marquis Mid wsr wich 
of Londondeiry in 1822, led, as S^^J^'i^ 
already mentioned, to bis being 
placed at the head of the Foreign Office, and 
LoxD Amhebst was selected for the direction 
of Indian affairs, and arrived at Calcutta in 
August, 1828 ; the provisional government, shice 
the departure of the Marquis of Hastings, having 
been in the hands of Mr. John Adam, an able 
and honest man. The first subject which forced 
itself upon Lord Amherst* s attention was the 
approacning war with the Bubhxse on the eas- 
tern frontier of the empire, which it was evident 
could not be much longer averted, and which 
was the more formidable from the unknown 
nature of the country in which it wa3 to be 
conducted, and the vague reports received of 
the boundless power of the potentate by whom 
it was to be maintained. The Burmese, orig- 
inally subject to the neighboring kingdom of 
Pegu, had revolted in ]758» and established a 
separate dominion, which progressively increased 
for seventy years, until it was brought into seri- 
ous collision with the British power. The first 
cause of difference between them arose fnm the 
immigration into the British prorince of Ait»- 
can of some thousand peasants fWmi the Bur- 
mese territory, who sought refuge in the Com- 
pany's territories from the intoMrable tyranny 
of Uieir Burmese oppreaton. In 1798| nearly 
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ten thonsand of these penecnted wietehes nuh* 
ed over the fnmtier in a state of fremded des- 
]ieration. They arrived in the English terriUK 
ries almost naked and starving — ^men, women, 
and children at tho breast — but all declaring 
that they would prefer taking refuge in the 
1 Martiii 4tt J'*"«l«»f »nd living, as they had 
4«TTton^^' ^A® ^^^ months, on '* reptiles and 
touf'iv. 100, leaves," amidst tigers and lions, to 
1^ ■ ?X^^^^ placing themselves again under the 
IM, 845. odious tyranny of the Burmese.^ 
The British Qovernment, though alarmed at 
such a formidftble irruption, even 

IrraptioD of "^^^ o«^y o^ starving suppliants, 
tbe Mughs, taking compassion on their suffer- 
andcmiuMor ingg, assigned them some waste 

fhrD?rmomo ^^^ ^^' ^^ snbsUtenoe, and 
they were soon settled there to the 
number of forty thousand. The expulsion of 
these settlen from the British territories was 
repeatedly demanded by the Burmese authori- 
ties; but Lord Wellesley and Lord Hastings 
refused to do so, as contrary to the laws of hos- 
pitidity, though they offered to surrender any 
malefactor who might have injured the Bur- 
mese, and even to permit the latter to seek for 
them in the British territories. This conces- 
sion the government of Ava, which ruled the 
Burmese empire, ascribed, according to the 
usual custom of Asiatics, to weakness and fear 
on th^ part of the British Government; and an 
alliance was attempted to be formed between 
the King of Ava and Bunjeet Singh, and other 
Indian potentates, for the expulsion of the En- 
glish fiom India. Hostilities were thus evi- 
dently impending, but they were for some years 
averted by the conciliatory conduct of the Brit- 
ish Grovemment, which, engaged in the Ghoor- 
ka and Pindan^e wars, hi^ no wish to be in- 
volved in fresh hostilities. This conduct the 
Court of Ava deemed decisive proof of conscious 
weakness ; and with a view to bring on hostili- 
ties, a descent of Burmese took place in Sep* 
tember, 1828, attended with the slaughter of 
the British guard on the island of Shahpoori, 
at the entrance of the arm of the sea dividing 
Chittagong from Arracan, and within the Brit- 
ish territories. An explanation of this aggres- 
sion was demanded, but the only answer return- 
ed was, that Shahpoori ''rightfully belonged to 
the fortunate king of the white elephant, lord 
of the earth and seas ; and that the non-admis- 
sion of the claim of the ' golden foot^ would be 
followed by ^e immediate invasion of the Brit- 
ish territories." The Burmese government were 
as good as their word, for a force immediately 
advanced to within five miles of the town of 
Sylhet, which is only two hundred and twenty- 
six mUes from Calcutta. This brought mat- 
ters to a crisis; and Lord Amherst, though 
> Martin 4tt, ^^ ^^ utmost reluctance, took 
4U ; Thorn- Steps to punish the aggression, 
ton, iv. 110, and assert the honor of uie Brit- 
II'- ish arms.' 

The miUtazy strength of the Burmese was oon- 
gg siderabk, and both their govem- 

rmouomoT ment and troops were in^ired with 
tbe Bunaese, the most extravagant idea of their 

anddiffieuiUM o,^^ prowess, and of the irresbtible 
or mo war. ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ 

wielded. Emboldened by a Ions train of victo- 
ries over their imwarlike neighbon in the Co- 



chin-China peninsola, they deemed themselves 
invincible, and, never having been brought in 
contact with them, were utterly ignorant both 
of the force of European arms and the strength 
of the British power. With a body of enemies 
at onoe so ignorant and so presumptuous, there 
would, in the ordinaiy case, have' been no seri- 
ous difficulty in contending. But the Bnrbiese 
war was rendered a difficult, and, as it proved, 
a very murderous one, by the nature of the 
country in which it was to be carried on, and 
the peculiar species of defense which this had 
suggested to its inhabitants. The territories in 
wuch it was to de carried on, forming iJie al- 
luvial plains of the Irrawaddy, could only be 
reachea either by crossing a mountain-range 
6000 feet high, and impassaUe for artiUeiy, 
which separated it from the plain of Bengal, or 
by ascenoing the course of that great river after 
taking Hangoon, which lies at its mouth. The 
latter appeared the easier and more natnrel 
course ; but steam-navigation was then in its in* 
fancy; no flotilla^ impelled by that powerful 
agent, existed to breast the stream and surmount . 
its descending waves ; and the banks on either 
side, thick-set with jungle, were in the months 
of summer and autumn extremely unhealthy* 
Add to this, experience had taught the Bur* 
mese the art of constructing wooden barricades 
or stockades in the vast forests with whidi their 
countiy abounded, which, concealed by a leafy 
screen till the assailants were almost at them, 
were nearly impervious to shot, and so firmly 
set as to be extremely difficult to foroe. Behind 
these impenetrable barriers, the i Thornton, iv. 
Burmese marksmen, themselves se- 1S7, 185 ; Mar- 
cure, took aim with fatal efffect, at 55\^{i^3iL 
the assailants, and it required all the 434; sn^- * 
fimmess-of the bravest men to ad- grasa'a War 
vance under the murderous fire.* "* •^^■» •*• 

The first operations of the war, as so often 
happens with English militanr opera- . 
tions, proved unfortunate. Nearly as y^„^ ^^ . 
ignorant of the strength and resources rattona of 
of the enemy as they were of ours, JJ« y*'* ^ 
the foree destined to act against the j^^^ 
enemy by the British Gk>veniment was 
not half of what was requisite for success. It 
was wisely, and in fact from necessity, determ- 
ined to commence operations by a descent on 
Bangoon, and to march up the coune of the Ix* 
rawaddy ; but as this required .the troops to em- 
bark from Madras and Calcutta, a very great 
difficulty was experienced by the native troops, 
part of whom positively reftised to go on board. 
The consequence was, that the ex|^tion eon- 
sistedionly of 11,000 men, of whom one-half 
were Europeans ; an unprecedented proportion 
in Oriental wars, and which would probably have 
insured early and decisive success, if it had been 
possible to bring them at once into action. Ban- 
gpon was abandoned without any serious re- 
sistance, and presented a valuable base of qpera- 
tions ; and this was followed by the sue- _ ,^ 
oessful storming of die fortified post of ^™' ^^' 
Kemendine on the Inrawaddy, which was carried 
after a gaUant resisunce, by the 41st and de- 
tachments of the 13th and 88th regiments and 
Madras European regiment. Major, afterward 
Sa BoBBRT Salb, being the first man who 
reached the summit of the woric. But this sno- 
cessy though considerable, was the limit of out 
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advantages, and ere long the inyading annj 
foand itself involTed in a mesh of diflScolties, 
arising partljr from the pestilential nature of 
the cluniate, and partly from the pecoiiar spe- 
1 Msrtiii, 493, ci^s of defense which their l<Kal 
4S4; Tborn-* advantages had soggested to the 
ton, T. 85, 20. enemy.^ 

The progress of the army, even thoogh soc- 

^ cessfol in eveiy encounter, was nee- 

Slow progn« esaarilj slow from the thick jangle 

of tlie war, with which the conntij was beset, 

^tbe BritUiL ^^ ^® pestilendal miasmata which 
a tropical snn drew np from the 
iwamps with which it was every where inter- 
sected. To advance in these circumstances, and 
make the men sleep in the deadly thickets, seemed 
little short of madness, as it was to expose them 
to certain destruction ; and yet to remain where 
they were seemed hardly lew haxardous, for 
Bangoon in die autumnal months is so unhealthy 
that all the inhabitants who can get away leave 
it at that period. The British anny was soon 
reduced by disea^ to less than half its former 
numerical amount ; and the survivors were sadly 
depressed in spirit by seeing so many of their 
comrades stretched on the bed of sickness or 
buried around them. Encouraged by the slow 

Srogress which the invaders were making, the 
urmese government made the most vigorous 
efforts to expel them altogether from their ter- 
ritory. Beinforcements and stores poured in on 
all sides, and the Burmese general received or- 
ders to assail the British and drive them out of 
the country. Notwithstanding his serious losses 
- M ^y sickness, Sir Archibald Campbell, the 
jooe . 3f^^g|| commander, resolved to antici- 
pate the attack by offensive operations on his 
own side. An expedition was sent against the 
island of Cheduba, where 600 of the Burmese 
were intrenched, which was carried with 
^*"y ^' the loss of half their forces and the capture 
of the raji^ Soon after, the Burmese, in three 
columns, made a general attack on the English 
position, but thev were repulsed at all points 
into the jungle without the loss of a single man 
to the victors. It was now evident that they 
were no match for the English in the field ; but 
still behind their stockades, and aided by their 
forests and pestilential swamps, they were formi- 
dable antagonists. On the 8th July the British 
moved in two columns against the enemy, the 
one under General Macb^nn by land, the other 
under Sir A. Campbell in person, proceeding 
by boats on the river to destroy some strong 
* Thornton, V. works which the ^nemy had erect- 
so, 30 ; Ann. ed to bar farther passage up the 
Beg. 1884,874. stream.* 

Both attacks proved successful. After an 
lyg hour's cannonade from the dilps un- 
Sneoemes of der Ciqytain Marryat, a practicable 
j^t ^J^^^*^* breach was made in the stockade on 
Jniy 8. ^^ shore ; the stormers were imme- 

diately landed, and carried three intrenchments, 
armed with fourteen guns, in the most gallant 
style. The operations of the land columns were 
equally successfuL On arriving in the vicinity 
of the enemy, Greneral Macbean found himself 
faced by a network of stockades, armed with 
heavy artillery, presenting, in the central re- 
doubt, three lines of intrenchments, one within 
the other, and garrisoned by at least 10,000 men. 
Nothing daunted by these formidable means of 



resistance, BCacbean ordered the 
to the front, and the storming party, consisting 
of detachments of the 13th, d8th, uid 89th reg- 
iments, advanced to the assault. In ten min- 
utes the first line was carried ; the second, after 
a violent struggle, was also stormed. Major 
Sale singled out a Qurmese chief of high rank 
for combat, and slew him with his ovni hand. 
Soon after other stockades were carried, and 
the assailants penetrated into the inner work, 
after a desperate struggle, by mounting on each 
other's shoulders, llie victory was now com- 
plete ; ten stockades, armed with thirty pieces 
of cannon, were carried without a shot being 
fired, by escalade ; and the enemy, ^ -«^^^ 
four times the number of the as- zuSTSEa^' 
sailants, were driven from their in- tin, 494; Ana. 
trenchments with the loss of 800 Reg. 1884, 
men.» ** ^' *'^ 

Various attacks, some successful, and some 
unsuccessful, were made on stock- ^ 
ades of the enemy near Bangoon, with Rereraes 
a view to extending the quarters of Boouined 
the army and getting supplies during j^^^* 
August and Septeml^r ; and at length 
an expedition, consisting of native in- ^ **" 
fantrv under Colonel Smith, was dispatched to 
attack a fortified position of the enemy ^^ 
at Kykloo, fourteen miles from Rangoon. ^^ 
The work to be assailed consisted of a pagoda 
strongly ffarrisoned and barricaded, surrounded 
by severu exterior lines of stockades. The lat- 
ter were soon carried ; but when the troops ap- 
proached the pagoda itself, they were assailed 
by so severe a fire from a covered and unseen 
enemy that most of the British oflicers who led 
the column were killed or wounded, and the few 
who survived were forced to take refuge from 
the deadly storm of bullets by flying to the near- 
est shelter. The result was that the sepoys dis- 
persed, abandoned all the works they had car- 
ried, and Bought safety in flight, which would 
have been most disastrous had not reinforce- 
ments dispatched by Sir A. Campbell reached 
them ere long, and covered their retreat to Ban- 
goon. The panic on this occasion, as is often 
the case in war, was not confined to the assail- 
ants; it extended also to the enemy; and when 
General Creagh advanced a few days after to 
renew the attack, he found the works entirely 
abandoned by them. The British were soon 
after consoled for this discomfiture by a 
successful expedition under Colonel God- 
win against the town of Martaban, which was 
stormed by a detachment of the 
41st and part of the 8d Madras JT^M^id- 
native infantry. . Immense miH- graM*BWar~ 
tary stores of all descriptions here in Bnnnah, 
rewarded the courage of the vie- 7i!r?«u**"" 
t^fs." ""' "*• 

These alternate successes and defieats, how- 
ever, determined nothing, and ere q]^ 
long the natural difiiculties of the Snllkrings of 
campaign appeared with fatal effect ^ British in 
in the invading army. The country *■"««»• 
around Bangoon had been entirely devastated 
by orders of the Burmese government ; and the 
thickness of the jungle and strength of their 
sttx^aded positions rendered it impossible for 
the British to extend their posts farther into the 
interior. The result was, tnat being cooped up 
in an unhealthy town in the autumnal months 
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withoat fresh meat or Tegetables, the troops 
became fearfoUj sickly — ferer and dysentery 
spread fatal ra?agep in the camp, and before the 
end of autamn there were not 8000 men left in 
•it capable of bearing arms. These calamities, 
to which the Bormese government were no stran- 
gers, encouraged them to persevere in their re^ 
sistance, notwithstanding the repeated and un- 
expected reverses which they had experienced 
1 h«r ^^^ ^^^ strange inraders. They 
579 Two ^^^"^ ^^® more induced to cdntinue 
Yean in the war from an old tradition that the 
Ava, 341 ; capital would remain invincible till 
^^'^f a *' magical vessel should advance 
against it without oars or sails." ^ 
The determination of the government of Ava 
^ to persevere in the contest was much 
Reverses on Strengthened by reverses which at the 
the A-iTftoan same period befell the British arms 

May^n ' ^^ ^^^ ^^^ '^^^ toward Arracan. 
The operations there were conduct- 
« ed chiefly with a view to defense, as the princi- 
pal attack was intended to be made up the Ir- 
rawaddy from Rangoon. Captain Koton was 
stationed at Bamoo, to cover the British front- 
ier in that quarter, with 850 native infantiy 
and 600 irreeulars. The latter could not be re- 
lied on ; and a movement of the whole in ad- 
ranee having been attended by many checks. 
Captain Noton fell back to Bamoo, where he 
was soon surrounded by a force, six times supe- 
rior in number, of the enemy. Notwidistanding 
this fearful disproportion, Noton gallantly main- 
tained his position for several days, trusting to 
the arrival of reinforcements from Chittagong in 
the rear, which were reported to have left thatP 
place on the 18th, and were hourly expected. 
They did not arrive, however, and meanwhile 
the enemy pushed their approaches with such 

Mav 17 ^8^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^y y^ere within 
1 ' twelve paces of the British advanced 
works, and had got possession of a tank in the 
rear, from which the troops had their sole sup- 
ply of water. Retreat had now become unavoid- 
able, and for some time it was conducted with 
tolerable order ; but at length the irregulars fell 
into disorder; the confusion spread to the se- 
poys, who, instead of closing their nmks — ^the 
only chance of safety in such circumstances- 
disbanded and fled. Caotain Noton and most 
of the oAcers were killea, nobly fighting to the 
last ; three only, with a small portion of the 
troops, made their escape. This disaster soon 
brought others in its train. The British force 
at S^het was withdrawn to Chittaffong; the Bur- 
mese again entered Cachar ; and such was the 
* Thornton ^''B^^^on which prevailed, and 
V. 3iMl ; ' ^0 unprotected state of the firontier, 
SnodgrsM, that had the Burmese been in great- 
l?~^ii^' et force they might have advanced to 
iin, 4». ^j possibly taken Calcutta.* 

Had the British Gfovemment been-actuated by 
^ the instability of purpose by which 

Fresh dObru the Oriental dynasties are in geser- 
ofthe Brit- al characterized, they would in all 
UliiSs^**' probability, after these repeated dis- 
asters, have desisted f^m any fur- 
ther attempts against the kingdom of Ava. But 
this was not the national character, which is as 
much marked by vigor and energy, when roused 
and heated in a contest, as it is by supineness 
and want of preparation before it commences. I 



The utmost efforts were made to reinforce the 
armies both at Rangoon and on the Arracan 
frontier, and the Diana war-steamer was added 
to the flotilla on the river. They had need of 
all their resources, for the reparations of the 
Burmese were very great. Mengee Bundoola, 
who had commanded the force which had gained 
such successes in Arracan, was withdrawn from 
the direction of that army, and placed at the head , 
of a formidable army of twenty thousand men, 
which proceeded to invest the British troops in 
Rangoon, against which approaches were made 
with great skill, and in a style which veiy close- 
ly resembled that which afterward became so fa- ' 
mons when practiced by the Russians in j^^ . 
the defense of Sebastopol. The trenches *' 
consisted of a succession of holes, each capable 
of containing two men, excavated so as to afford 
complete shelter from any horizontal fire, and 
into which, therefore, the descent of a shell 
could only kill two men. Under the bank a 
hole was cut in each, entirely under cover, where 
a bed of straw and brushwood was prepared, 
where one reposed while the other watched. 8o 
rapidly were these subterraneous lodgings form- 
ed that the whole army seemed to have been 
suddenly swallowed up by the earth. Various . 
sorties were made by the British to impede the 
approaches, in one of which Major Sale ^^^ . 
and^ Major Walker, at the head of their 
respective columns, gained considerable success, 
though the latter was unfortunately killed in the 
moment of rictoiy. Soon after a vigorous at- 
tack was made on the whole of the enemy's lines, 
from which they were driven with great loss into 
the neighboring jungle. But being strongly re- 
inforced, they soon after returned to the ^ . . 
attack, and contrived to introduce a num- 
ber of spies and incendiaries into the town of 
Rangoon, who set it on fire in several i xhomton, 
places, and the conflagration was not v. 44-^0 . 
got under till half the buildings had g^^j;^^** 
been consumed.* w-iw. 

The situation of the British army was now 
critical in the extreme, cooped up in 
a half-burned and unhealthy city, snr- yictonM of 
rounded by an army ten times as nu- the Brittah 
merous as their own, whose approach- before Ran* 
es had been pushed to within a hnn- ^^ ^^ 
dred yards of the place. From these 
straits they were happily extricated by the dar- 
ing, and, in the circumstances, wise conduct of 
the commander-in-chief, seconded bv the hero- 
ic valor of his troops. The whole force which 
could be spared for a sortie amounted only to 
fifteen hundred men, and they were led to the 
attack of twenty thousand brave and skillful 
troops intrenched to the teeth in stockades. The 
attempt seemed little short of madness, but nev- 
ertheless it entirely succeeded. Both attacks — 
the one headed by Sir Archibald Campbell in 
person, the other by General Cotton — proved 
victorious ; and in fifteen minutes the most for- 
midable works ever yet seen in the country were 
carried by storm, and the enemy driven into the 
surrounding jungles. On the same day an at- 
tack was made l^ the ZHana and other war- ves- 
sels, under Lieutenant Kellett, of the ArachnCf 
upon the flotilla of the enemy, of > snodfraaa, 
which forty were t|tken.* On this ii«, 130, 
occasion the terrible efficacy of war- ^U?****** ^' 
steamers wai first signally evinced ; ^^^^' 
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the JDiona plowed throof^ the flqdlla of the en- 
emy as if moyed by magic, and with eveiy bn>ad- 
side sent some of them to the bottom. 
Taught \y these disasters the quaJitr of the 
0^ enemy with whom thev had to deal, 

Actions daring the Burmese genenJs raised the 
^eiuiTuiee on siege, and retired toward Prome, 
"^^^' the second city in the Burmese em- 

pire. &r Archibald Campbell, haying been re- 
inforced by the 47th regiment and some cavaliy 
and artiUery, resolved to porsne them thither, 
and with this view advanced in two columns, 
the one commanded by himself in person, con- 
sistins of two thousand five hundred men, who 
went by land, of whom one half were European 
infantry ; the other, of one thousand five hun- 
dred^ moving by water, under General Cotton. 
Feb IS ^^^ latter column, in the course of its 
' advance, encountered a large body of 
the enemy intrenched in a stockaded position 
at Donalnru. An attack upon this work failed 
in consequence of its extreme strength, which 
proved impervious alike to the bayonets and the 
hatchets of the assailants. Upon learning this 
Msreh S5 '^^^^^ i^ Archibald hastened with 
his own column to the spot, and soon 
saw that the work was much too strong to be 
carried by a coup^-maiH. The stockade, which 
extended for nearly a mile along the bank of the 
Irrawaddy, was composed of solid teak beams, 
resting on strons stues driven into the earth, 
and piled one above another to the height of 
seventeen feet. The interior of the work, which 
was armed with a hundred and fifty pieces of 
cannon, was protected against the explosion of 
shells by frequent traverses ; and in front of all 
was an abattis composed of sharpened stakes, 
and a deep ditch rendered almost impassable by 

Spikes, sword-blades, and other implements of 
estruction stuck in the earth. Wisely judg- 
ing these works far too strong to be carried by 
escalade. Sir Archibald brought up his whole 
troops and flotilla to the attack, and commenced 
approaches against it in form. On the 27th the 
flotilla appeued in sight, and, headed by the 
ZHana, found its way up, after sustaining a heavy 
cannonade, so as to effect a junction with the 
land forces, and their combined attack soon 
proved irresistible. A spirited sortie, headed by 
seventeen war-elephants, each bearing a tower 
filled with armed men, was repulsed by the stead- 
iness of the Grovemor-generaFs body-guard, un- 
der Captain Sneyd; two days after, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Burmese, Bundoola, was 
killed by a rocket ; and the breaching batteries 
having commenced a heavy fire, the garrison 
was seized with a sudden panic, and flra, leav- 
1 tnodgraaa, ^^ behind them stores of ammu- 
160, 17^; nition and provisions sufficient to 
Thornton, v. g^fy^ ^^ British army for months 

03-99. ^^ «««,* I 

to come.' 

After this brilliant achievement Sir Archibald 

^^ returned to his Hue of march toward 

Capture of Prome, before which he arrived on 

A^fts the 24th April. He entered it with- 

Apru 29. Q^|. oppog^tioQ Qej(t day, finding the 

town deserted, and partially on fire, but still 
armed by 100 pieces of cannon. Such was the 
strength of this position, that in Sir A. Camp- 
bell's opinion 10,000 steady soldiers might have 
defended it against 100,000 men. Active oper- 
ations were wen suspended for some months. 



in oonsequenee of the settiiig in of the heavy 
rains, and excessive inundaticms on the benka 
of the Irrawaddy. Meanwhile, however, im- 
portant movements went on, and great snoeesses 
were gained on the land-lrontier. Colonel Bich- 
ards there recovered the provinee of Aasam, 
which had been almost entirely lost aft- . ^ 
er the disaster at Bamoo, and carried by 
storm a stockade near Bungpore, which had the 
effect of bringing the whole province into sub- 
jection. An attempt was afterward muade to 
penetrate from ^Ihet into the Burmese terri- 
tory throuffh Cachar, with 7000 men under Gen- 
eral Shuldham; but the expedition was aban- 
doned in consequence of the inextricable diffi- 
culties of the miiy soil, after an enormoos loss 
in elei^ants, camels, and bullocks. But the 
grand effi>rt was directed against the province 
of Arracan, to subdue which an army of 1 1,000 
men wss assembled at Chittagong under the or- 
ders of General Morrison, suppOTted by a pow- 
erful flotilla under Commodore Hayes, lliese 
forces, having effected a junction, moved against 
Arracan, which they reached on the evening of 
the 28th March. They found the appnMum to 
the capital barred by a Burmese force of 9000 
men, which occupied a strong stockaded posi- 
tion on the summit of a range of hills, from 
three to four hundred feet in height, plentilully 
lined with artiUery, and strengthened by escarp- 
ment, abattis, and masonry. The position was 
formidable in the extreme; but with i SQodgnao, 
the characteristic daring^of British im, 900 , 
officers, it was resolved to make the 2?*?^"^^' 
attempt to carry it by storm.* * ^ 

The attack was made at daybreak on the 
29th, led by the light company of the ^ 
54th under Lieutenant Clark, sup- Stonning 
ported by detachments of the 1st and ^^"1^^^'' 
16th native Madras infentry. The ''"^ ^• 
ascent proved exceedingly steep, and as the 
troops toiled up, they %ere crushed by huge 
stones rolled down upon them, and a well-di- 
rected fire from above, which they had no means 
of answering. Notwithstanding these obstacles, 
the assailants persevered with the most devoted 
gallantly, and Lieutenant Clark, with several 
of the 5ith, even got their hands on the trench ; 
but idl their efforts to penetrate in were unavail- 
ing, and the storming party was driven back 
after every Buropean officer in it had been killed 
or wounded. The point of attack was now 
changed, and it was directed against the right 
of the enemy's position, iriiere the ascent was 
BO prteipitous that leas care had been taken to 
strengthen it. To divert the enemy's attention 
from it a battery was constructed and a vigor- 
ous fire kept up on the pass where the main 
road traversed the hills, which continued the 
whole night, and meanwhile, in the dark, the 
assault on the right was made, and with entire 
success. The troops, after encountering un- 
numbered difficulties from the steepness oif the 
ascent, which the enemy had deemed imprac- 
ticable, readied the summit unperceived, and 
got in with very little difficulty, and without 
Sie loss of a* man. Upon seeing the British 
standard flying upon these inqwrtaat heights 
in the morning,* and preparations aTbomton, 
made to attaok the remaining por- ▼. es-ea ; 
tion of the line, the enemy absa- ^o^g^^ 
doned the whole position, and Ar- ^'*~^^* 
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imean was ooenpied without fhither resist- 



80 far the most briUiaiit success had attended 
ug this expedition, in which both offi- 

Renewed dif- cers and men of the native service, 
llevttieaertlw as well as the Enropean, had dis- 
SckniT*" played the most brilliant valor. But 
soon the wonted difficulties of the 
climate beset the victors ; and the ulterior ob- 
ject of crossing the monntains and Joinins Sir 
Archibald Campbell at Prome was rendered im- 
practicable* Soon after Arracanwas taken the 
rainj season commenced, and brought with it 
the usual amount of fever and dysentery, which 
soon cut off vast numbers whom the sword had 
spared. 80 fearful did the ravages become that 
sickness in Arracan was^oon all but universal ; 
and althoni^ the enemy had abandoned the 
whole province, it was found necessary to with- 
draw me troops to niore healthy stations, leav- 
ing detachments only on the islands of Cheduba 
and Bama. The troops under Sir Archibald 
Campbell at Prome were snfiering hardly less 
from fever and dvsenteir, insomuch that active 
operBtions were during the rainy season entirely 
suspended. The Burmese government took ad- 
vantage of this period of forced inactivity to 
<^n negotiations, after the usual Asiatic fash- 
ion, to gain time, and meanwhile extensive lev- 
ies of troops were ordered in all parts of the 
Burmese dominions. The negotiations, as might 
have been expected, though protracted as long 
a» possible by the Burmese plenipotentiaries, 
who were scrupulous in insisting upon every 
formality which could redound to the honor of 
the *'King of the white elephant,'* came to no- 
thing ; and hostilities having been resumed, the 
Burmese army in great force advanced against 
the British. Two unsuccessful attacks on de- 
tached bodies of the enemy by native troops 
, gnoj--^-- having been made, the Burmese 
2»-nPi* geneial advanced close to the Brit- 
Thoratt>ii,v. ish lines, cautiously throwing up 
S*-"Ji *'■'* stockades and intrencfaments as he 
»*»»*«*• advanced.* 
Perceiving that the crisis was approaching, 
09 and being desirous to bring it on 
BaeisfyeTie- before the enemy had materially 
tarteeoftlM strengthened their position, Sir Ar- 

Dceez^l ^^*""** wisely resolved to antici- 
pate them, and attack them in their 
newly-formed intrenchments. The assault took 
place, accordingly, on the 1st of December, and 
was powerfully aided by the flodUa under the 
command of Sir James Brisbane. Two col- 
umns of attack were formed of the land forces 
— one under General Cotton, the other under 
the commander-in-chief in person. The first 
was destined to attack in nont the enemy's 
lines on the left, the second to turn their flank 
and assail them when endeavoring to retreat. 
Both attacks proved entirely successful. * Cot- 
ton carried all the stockades opposed to him in 
ten minutes, and drove out the enemy's masses 
with great slaughter, and in the course of their 
flight they were opened upon, when endeavor- 
ing to cross a river, by Campbell's horse-artil- 
lenr, which did drMdfU execution. At this 
point fell MahaF-Namion, a gallant old chief, 
seventy-five years of age, who had been brought 
out in a litter, at his own request, to take part 
in the action. By this success the Burmese 



position on the left was entirely canied, and 
the troops in it thrown back upon the centre; 
but there, and on the right, tiiey stood firm. 
The attack on these points was acccnrdingly re- 
newed on the succeeding day, when, after a vigor- 
ous cannonade from boSi the land batter- j. 
ies and the flotilla, an attack was made on ' 

the enemy's centre. It was led by the 18th aud 
88th regiments, ultder Major Hewlett and Major 
Frith, supported by part of the 87th, who made a 
supporting attack in flank. The 88th'headed the 
storm, which was executed in the most gallant 
style, and the whole intrenchments in the cen- 
tre, above two miles in length, were car- j^^ . 
ried, while at the same time the flotilla ^' 
took or destroyed all the boats and stores which 
had been brought down for the use of the army. 
Nothing remained now to the enemy but their 
intrenchments on the right, which were attacked 
and carried, after a feeble resistance, by the 
British left. Upon this the whole ^ « . 
Burmese army broke and dispersed sss^ssoT'*' 
in the woods, leaving their artillery, Tliornton»v. 
ammunition, and stores of eveiy de- J^^Jj^***^ 
scription, to the victors.* * 

The militaiy strength of the Burmese was now 
effectually broken, and the British 70. 

army continued its mareh, unop- Advance oftke 
posed by any considerable military Britieh toward 
force, toward the capital. But here SbSwioi'^f 
again sickness appeared in the most the Banneae. 
appalling shape ; cholera, in its Js»« *f I8M. 
worst form, broke out amonp the troops ; and on 
more than one occasion then: advance was stop- 
ped by the absolute impossibility of finding food 
m the dense jungles or inhospitable swsmps 
through which their mareh lay. Aware, how- 
ever, of the importance of striking before the 
enemy had recovered from their consternation, 
Sir Archibald pressed forward in*spite of these 
obstacles, and the spectacles of horror which 
their retreat every where presented ; and as the 
Burmese government had no longer the means 
of resistance, they were obliged now in sood 
earnest to propose terms of submission and ac- 
commodation. The country through which the 
army advanced toward the capital exhibited at 
every step, melancholy proofs of the ravages of 
war, and the extent of the miseiy which it had 
brouj^t upon the wretched inhabitants. For 
fifty miles up the river, and all along the road 
by which the enemy had iretired, the ground was 
strewed with dead bodies ; all the villages were 
burned or in ruins ; room could scareely be found 
for pitching the tents without removing the 
corpses with which the ground was encumbered, 
and in many places a dog, stretched on a newly- 
made grave, faithfully repelled the efforts of the 
voracious of his tribe to riolate the sepulchre, 
and mangle the much-loved remains. These 
scenes of horror both depressed the spirits and 
augmented the sickness of the British army : and 
as the expected co-operation from the side of 
Arracan had not taken place. Sir Arehibald's 
position was br no means free from anxiety. It 
was with much satisfoction, therefore, thitt, on 
the 29Uk December, when at Patanagoh, not 
far from the Burmese capital, the 1 snodcraaa 
British general received poposals of sso, 250 ; ' 
peace* from the Burmese govern- ThorntojtV. 
ment, and they were soon reduced JJ"^ 
to a formal treaty, which was signed ^ 
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bf the Britifh plenipoteiitiAries on the 9d Jto- 
niiy, and the Barmeae on the 3d. 
It wee with reason sapposed in both annies 
71. that the contest was now tenninated ; 
B«B«w'ii of but the overweenins self-eonfidence 
^^M^^A ^ ^^ Bonnese, and the intelligence 
£a or SL ^^ leceiTed of CampbeU's not hav- 
BttnmM. ing been joined, ashe expected, bj the 
i^ 10' troops from Anacan, indnoed them 

onoe more to try the fate of anns. The pretext 
taken for breaking off the treaty before it had 
been ratified by. the King, was a refusal on the 
part of the British to retreat to Prome unless 
the Bonnese retired to Ara. Hostilities in con- 
sequence were resumed, and eighteen thousand 
Burmese, styled " BetrieTors of the King's glo- 
ry,** were assembled in the intrenched camp of 
Milloon, covering the approach to the capital, 
vnder NuringXhnring, or the Prince of Sunset. 
Eight-and-twenty pns were speedily placed in 
battery b^ the British on the morning of the 
19th, and the troops advanced to the assault. 
Three brigades attacked by land, and one was 
landed from the boats. The troops in the boats, 
under Colonel Sale and M^jor Frith, landed be- 
fore the others could get forward, and rushing 
up, carried the worics idone, though defended by 
ten thousand men, with all their artilleiy and 
stores. Immediately afker this success, the whole 
advanced, and were met by commissioners em- 
powered to treat for peace. As the Burmese, 
oowever, were evidently adopting their old pol- 
icy of negotiating to gain time, the British army 
continued to advance, the enemy retreating be- 
_,^ fore them, and on the 9th February, the 
whole Burmese force, eighteen thousand 
strong, was attacked by eighteen hundred Brit- 
ish under Sir Archibald Campbell. The enemy 
were drawn up in the form of a semicircle, with 
their guns all Clearing on the g^reat road leading 
through their centre, by which it was thought the 
assailants would advance. But Campbell wisely 
declined that mode of combat, and made his at- 
tack instead by .both flanks, which w«re compar- 
atively undefended ; he himself, at the head of 
the 18th and 89th, with a detachment of the Gov- 
ernor-general's body-guard, directing the right 
attack ; while General Cotton oomnianded the 
left, composed of the 88th and 41st, with some 
Madras artillery. After a short conflict, the 
enemy, though immensely superior in numbers, 
gave way on both flanks, and rushed to a field- 
work in the centre, which was speedily storm- 
ed, with great slaughter, by the 88th. As a 
last effort, the Burmese general pushed for- 
ward a column on the great road in the cen- 
i Thornton, ▼. t»,Jn hopes of piercing it, and sep- 
7&-81 , Martin, arating the British wings ; but it 
435 i sir A. was met by the 89th, and forced 
flcS^AjHiiM ^ rotroat. The enemv now fled 
Feb. 0, IKM ; ' on all sides, leaving their whole 
An. Reg. 1820; artillery, stores, and ammunition, 

^' victors.^ 

After this decisive victoiy, nothing remained 
79. to the Burmese but submission to any 
ConeioaioB terms which the victor chose to dic- 
9f peace, tate. The Britbh General, accord- 
ingly, was met when in fall march for the cap- 
ital, and only forty miles distant from it, by Mr. 
Price and Mr. Sandford, two Americans in the 
scnice of the Burmese government, and who 



were described ''as dieonfypenons th^eonld 
trust,*' who annoimced the aoeeptanoe by the 
court of Ava of the terms insisted for by the 
British generaL They agreed to cede the whole 
conquered provinces of Amean, comprising Ar« 
racan Proper, Bamree, Cheduba, and Sandowy ; 
and the Arracan Mountains were to form the 
boundary on that side between the two empires. 
They ceded besides the provinces of Ye, Tavoy, 
Moi^pii, and Tenasserim, with the islands and 
dependencies connected with them, rendering 
the Salonen river the frontier in that quarter. 
In addition to this, the JBinrmese agreed to pay 
a crore of rupees (£1,000,000) toward the ex- 
penses of the war; one quarter immediately, 
upon receipt of which the Britbh army was to 
retire to Bangoon, another quarter in a hun- 
dred days, on getting which the army was to 
quit the dominions of the King of Ava, with the 
exception of the ceded provinces ; the third in 
a year, and the last in two years from the con- 
clusion of the troaty. Thus, by the rigor and 
perseverance of the British generals, and the 
heroic valor of their troops, was this perilous 
war brought to a successful and glorious term- 
ination, the prestige of British invincibility, 
which had been violently shaken by the disas- 
ters at its commencement, completely re-estab- 
lished, and a well-defined and defensible front- 
ier formed by a range of loAy mountains estab- 
lished on what had previously been the weakest 
frontier of our dominions. It was high time it 
should be so, for the crisis through which onr 
empire passed during this war was of the most 
dangerous kind. Had the disasters which be- 
fell it at the commencement of hostilitiea con- 
tinued much longer, and not been re- , ^^ ^^ 
deemed by heroic acts of valor in cir- Tresty, 
cumstances almost desperate on the Ann. Reg. 
part of the troops employed, all India {Jf^y^P* 
would have been in a blaze, and in- TbomioD, 
snrrections would have broken out ▼. 8t-64 ; 
from one end of the peninsula to the !iy^°i 
other.' ^^ **- 

In the whole annals of the Britidi empire a 
more remarkable contrast is not to .^ 

be found than Is presented by the ReOectiona on 
Pindarree and MJUiratta wars nn- the Burmese 
dertaken by Marquis Hastings, «nd Pin<lantT» 
and the Burmese by Lord Amherst. ^"'' 
In the first, forces amounting to above 200,000 
men were to be faced, and a confederacy em- 
bracing the whole of central India, the most war- 
like part of the peninsula, confronted. Yet such 
was the vigor cSt execution and sagacity of pre- 
rious foresight and preparation, that this great 
alliance was broken in pieces before its forces 
could be assembled together, and success, as in 
a game of chess, was, from the veiy beginning, 
certain, from the first move baring been so 
rapidly made that it proved successfuL In the 
next war the inherent rice of the Anglo-Saxon 
character appeared in strange contrast : Athel- 
stane *'the Unready" was well-nigh unhorsed 
by the first blows. The enemy to be encount- 
ered was not a tenth part as formidable ; the 
Court of Ava could never bring above 20,000 
men into the field ; but, nevertheless, serious 
disasters were incurred. Inadequacy of the fbrce 
at first employed, want of previous preparation 
and acquaintance with the country, an undue 
contempt for the enemy, and ignorance of his. 
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mode of fighting, were the canses of all ihese 
nusfortunes. It was attempted to oonqaer the 
kingdom of Ava, one of the most warlike and 
detennined in Asia, and possessing immense 
nataral advantages from the thick woods with 
which the country is overspread, and the pesti- 
lential marshes with which it is heset, with 
11,000 men landed at the mouth of the Irra^ 
waddy, at the commencement of the most un- 
healthy period of thdk year I Disaster, rather 
from sickness than the sword, fearful and long- 
continued, necessarily followed such an attempt. 
But if the commencement of the war exhibited 
the weak, its prosecution and conclusion reveal- 
ed the strong side of the Anglo-Saxon character. 
When the £inger was reveided, and the serious 
nature of the contest stood apparent, neither 
vacillation nor timidity appeared in the British 
councils, any mo;re than weakness or irresolution 
in the Brituh arms. Beinforcements were pour- 
ed in ; adequate efforts were made ; the exer- 
tions of Government were admirably seconded 
by the skill ^nd valor of the officers, soldiers, 
and sailors employed ; and the resalt was, that 
Tictoiy was again chained to the British stand- 
ards, and a contest, which at first foreboded 
nothing but ruin to its arms, terminated by es- 
tablishing the British empire on a 

T. arToT' ™<*™ ^^^^ foundation than it had 
ever yet rested upon.^ 

The Burmese war, as all contests are which 
74 prove at first unfortunate, and are 

Tte BurmeM attended with heavy expense, was, 
war WM nee- during its continuance, extremely 
^" jSIku ^""" iinpop«*hur in Ensland; and even 
*^° after its successful termination, the 

same apprehensions continued-^dread of the 
effects of an undue extension of our empire 
coming in place of the dread of the immediate 
defeat of our arms. But upon a calm retrospect 
of the circumstanpes under which the war arose, 
and the subsequent history of our Indian empire, 
it must be evident that the war was unavoidable, 
and that the only faults justly imputable to the 
Government were want of preparation on their 
own side, and ignorance of the enemy with 
whom they had to contend. It may be very 
true that the islands about which the war began 
were barren sandbanks, not worth a week's ex- 
penditure of the contest — that is wholly imma- 
terial, in an empire resting on opinion, in con- 
sidering whether the war could or could not 
have been avoided. A lash over the back will 
probably not seriously iiyure a gentleman, so 
far as his physical frame is concerned ; but how 
will his character stand if he submits, without 
resenting it, to such an insult ? The little island 
about which the dispute arose might be value- 
less; but character is inestimable; and in the 
affairs of nations, not less than of individuals, 
he who submits to aggression, or declines to 
vindicate honor in small matters, will soon find 
himself involved at a disadvantage in disputes 
rital to his existence. 

The good effect of the successes in the Bur- 
j^ mese war soon appeared in the dip- 
Treaty with lomatic relations of the British Gov- 
the King of ernment with the Eastern potent- 

jir«j 1896 *i^- ^ 26th July, 1826, a treaty 
' ' of commerce and amity was con- 
cluded on very advantageous terms with the 
King of Siam, whose dominions, hitherto im- 



perrious, were opened to British commerce. 
This event, in itself not immaterial, was ren- 
dered doubly important from the satisfaction 
it gave the merchants and manufacturers of 
Great Britain, and the stop it put to the sense- 
less clamor raised by ignorant and misled per- 
sons against any contests tending iThorpton,v. 
to the extension of our empire in 100-104 ; Mar- 
the East.1 tin, 486. 

An event of a very painful character occurred 
in the commencement of the Burmese „ 
war, which proved the precarious foun- Mutiny at 
dation on which our Indian empire Bamek- 
rested, and the neceaaity of " conquest 1^^* 
to existence," as strongly felt there as f^; ^'* 
by the French Eevolutionists or Napo- 
leon in Europe. In September, 1824, a dispute 
arose between the 47th native infantiy stationed 
at Barraclroore and the Government, about the 
party which was bound to be at the expense of 
providing bullocks to carry the extra baggage 
of the sepoys who had been ordered to prepare 
to march into the Burmese territories. These 
bullocks had hitherto been always prorided at 
the expense of Uie sepoys themselves, being in 
general got in great abundance, and at a small 
cost, in the ooimtry in which they had hitherto 
been acc4ktomed to cany on war. On this 
occasion, however, as they were going into a 
distant and uiiJtnown region, the price of these 
bullocks rose to an extravagant height, and the 
sepoys maintained, not without reason, that for 
this extra expense at least they should be reim- 
bursed by the Government. This was imprudent- 
ly, and, in the circumstances, unjustly refused 
by the commissariat, which held itself bound 
by former usaoe in Uiis particular ; and Colonel 
Cartwright, who commanded the regiment, sup- 
plied funds from his private fortune to buy the 
bullocks ; and Government, being informed of 
the circumstance, at length agreed to issue a 
sum of mone^ to aid in the purchase. These 
tardy concessions, however, arrived too late to 
extinguish the spirit of discontent which from 
this cause, and the general unpopularity of the 
Burmese war from its being carried on beyond 
the sea, had seised a large part of the native 
troops. The men were ordered to parade on 
the 80th October in marching order, but ^^ ^ 
they refused to obey, and dechved they 
would not go to Rangoon or elsewhere by sea, 
or march at all by land unless they , injofotoQ y 
had double balta or marching al- 104-106: Com- 
lowance. Two regiments besides mons* Rep. 
the 47th were ascertained to share ^Jjj* l^ Q- 
these sentiments.* • ai«,aift8. 

Matters had now reached such a point that 
the speedy suppression of the revolt ^ 
was indispensable, at whatever cost vigoroiu aap- 
of life ; for the concessions demand- prcnion of the 
ed by justice, if now made, would !J^**': .^. 
have been ascribed aU over India ^^' *• *"** 
to fear, and given a fatal blow to the moral 
asoendencv of Great Britain. In this crisis the 
conduct of the militair chiefii was rigorous an^ 
decided. Sir Edward Paget, so famed in the 
Peninsular wars, arrived from Calcutta, accom- 
panied by the 1st royals, 47th regiment, a bat- 
tery of light artillexy, and a part of the Govern- 
or-general's body-guard. The forces intended 
to act against the mutineers both in front and 
I rear having taken their ground, the latter were 
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inf4Dniied that their fhte would depend on their 
obedience to the order Uiej were now to receive. 
The command was to ** order anna," which was 
instantly ohqred; bnt to the next, ^'gronnd 
arms," a few only^ yielded obedience. Upon 
this, on a signal given, the gnns in the rear 
opened with grape, and a few discharges dis- 
persed the mndneers, who were hotlj porsned 
Dj the dragoons, a few cnt down, bat great num- 
bers taken, of whom thiee were executed, and 
several sentenced to hard labor in irons for 
various terms. The 47th regiment was erased 
from the Armj List, and the European officers 
were transferred to the other regiments. Thus 

, terminated this dangerous mutiny, in which, 
while it is impossible not to admire the courage 
and resolution with which the danger was at litft 
1 Martin, 49S ; °^®^) it is to be regrett^ that the dis* 
Tlioratoii, ▼. ' affected had, in the outset at least, 
106, 109. loo good ground for complaint.'* 
TiuB mutiny evinces the extreme importance 
78. of attending with sedulous care to 
BefleetionsoB the physical comforts and just com- 
Uis eraat. plaints of the troops, as the previous 
one at Vellore did the peril of violating in any 
degree, however sUght, their religious preju- 
dices. All authorities concur in stating that the 
sepoys are in general docile and fubmissive, 
sober, diligent, observant of their officers, and 
extremely attached to them when well treated. 
«<No one,** savs Ciq»tain Grant Duff, *< who has 
not witnessed it, could believe how much an 
officer who understands them can attach the 
sepoys. They discern the character of an offi- 
cer even more correctly than European privates, 
are more disposed than they are to be pleased 
with his endeavors for their comfort; they even 
bear to be treated with more kindness and fa- 
miliarity ; but strictness on duty, patiently hear- 
ing their regular complaints, and dealing out 
even-handed justice, are the surest means of 
securing their respect and attachment." *' The 
sepoys,** says Sir Thomas Reynell, '*are subor- 
dinate ; they aare patient, and they are obedient 
to their offlcen. They are in general well satis- 
fied with their condition, weU affidcted to the 
serrice, extremely orderly, and easy of manage- 
nent. Their attachment to their offioerB is 
great, if they deserve it. There is no greater 

. punishment you can inflict on a sepoy dian to 
order him to be discharged." With a soldiery 
of this description government is easy, prorided 
they are justly dealt with, and the relinous feel- 
ings in which they have been nurtured are duly 



* In all popular movamanta of this deaerl|itlon, tha 
poinu upon wbiek tba paitiaa eoma into ooUiaton am but 
a part of, and often oUferanft flvm, iboaa which have 
really oceaaionad the diacontant. The grierancea aaaign- 
ad by tha mmtneera in their memortat to Gdvemment, aa 
last presented, ware—lat. Their being required to embarlc 
on board ahip : and, Sd, Hie vniuat influence of the havil- 
dar major in the promotion of the non-commiaaioned ofll- 
oera in the battalion. The original ground of complaint, 
whieh was too well fbunded in the cirenmatancaa, baaed 
upon their having been obliged to provide buUocka theui- 
aelvos fbr tianaporting their bagcage, had been removed 
by draught animala having been nimlahed by the Govern- 
ment befbre the mutiny aetually broke out, but not before 
the diacontant originally prodooad by that canaa had 
reached an ungovernable height. It waa the averaion of 
the native troopa to engage in the Burmese war, clothed 
in their eyea with imaglnanr terrors, and eapecially to 
ambarkiag on board ahip Ibr Rangoon, agaiaat whieh they 
entertained a auparatitloaa homiM', which waa the real 
eauae of the diaorders. — See Commont* Aeporf, April 
183S, Q. 91»1, %li% 



rsspected. Mutiny will never rise to a serious 
height with such men, unless their rulers were 
in file outset at least in the wrong, into whatever 
exc es s es insubordination may afterward lead 
those engaged in revolt. But persistence in ma- 
terial iigustice, or violating religious feelings, 
may provoke a spirit which nothing i Evidence be- 
can resist, and which may any day fore commit- 
overtum an empire which no ex- *«^ ^off- 1^« 
temal force is able to subdue.* ^®"' ^^ ^ 

Simultaneously with the war in Avm, an event 
of great importance occurred in 79. 

the interior of India, which tested Comrnenoe- 
in a decisive way the military JJS^**** 
strength and resources of the Com- ^^t]} tbe^iu- 
pAiy's government. This was a jahofBhnit- 
contest with the State of Bhnrt- pon- 
pore, which originated in a dispute concerning 
the successor of the rajah, who died in August, 
1828, without issue. The succession was claim- 
ed by Btddeo Singh, a brother of the deceased 
rajah, who got possession, and I>ooijnn Saul, 
the son of a younger brother, who claimed as 
having been adopted by the deceased rajah. 
The first was recognized by and received in- 
vestiture from the British Grovemment, bnt they 
hesitated to acknowledge his son as heir, though 
Sir D. Ochterlony, the Besident, urged them 
to do so. Sir David, however, deeming himself 
authorized by some general e:q>ressions in the 
Governor-general's dispatches, gave investiture 
to the heir, who was a minor, on 26th Fefamaiy, 
1825, and soon after his father died. Upon 
this Dooijnn Saul, the young rajah's cousin, 
collected some troops, and, notvrithstanding the 
recognition of the title of that prince by the 
British Government, attacked and took Bhurt- 
pore, murdered the infant prince's uncle, and 
seized the youthful sovereign. Upon this Sir 
D. Ochterlony, of his own authority, collected 
as large a force as he possibly could, with a 
powerftil train of artillery, and advanced to- 
ward Bhurtpore, in order to vindicate by force 
the claim of the prince whom the British Gov- 
ernment had recognised. These proceedingi 
on the part of Ochterlony were strongly disap- 
proved of by the Governor in council, as tend- 
ing to induce another war, when the resources 
of the empire were already strained to the utter- 
most to maintain that with the Court of Ava, 
and he gave orders for suspending the march 
of the troops which had been directed by Och- 
terloi^ toward Bhurtpore ; and as Dooijnn Saul 
had renounced his intention of usuiping the 
throne, he ordered the troops to return to dieir 
cantonments. Sir Darid, however, entertained 
serious doubts of the sincerity of these protesta- 
tions, and deeming the honor of Great Britain 
implicated in the immediate assertion of its 
supremacy, he solicited and received leave to 
retire. Such was the mortification he experi- 
enced from these events that it hastened his 
death. His last words, as he turned t Martin, 418 ; 
his (ace to the wall, were, '*I die Thonitoa, v.* 
disgraced." »• 118,134. 

* In Juatiee alike to the Britiah OovemmeBt and Sir 
D. Oehteriony, it must be added that they wero not dow 
upon his death to recogniae hla great merits, both aa a 
soldier and a diplomatiat. In a general order, t asued by 
the GoTemor-genoral on hla death, it waa stated, with 
truth and fediag : " With the name of Sir D. Ochtefriony 
are associated many of the proudest recoUeetiona of the 
Bengal army, and to the renown of aplendid achioTaiiienta 
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Howerer miicli incUned the Indian Qovern-. 
go. ment may haye been to avoid a 
InerMMMd dii* rupture with the Bi^ah of Bhnrt- 
njrbMioei at ^pdn^ and however hanh their coa- 
SMSftr. duct toward Sir D. Ochterlony, an 
enoe of Uw officer to whom they owed bo much, 
British. the sequel of events waa not long 

Sep. 18, 1885. in proving that the latter had been 
right in his anticii>atioD8y and that a war with 
the usurper of Bhurtpore could not be averted 
if the British ascenden<^ in northern India was 
any longer to be nudntained. After great pro- 
crastination and indecision, betraying the ex* 
treme reluctance of the Government to come to 
a rupture, they at length determined to recog- 
nise the title of the young prince, Bulwunt 
Singh, and to insist on the expulsion of his 
uncle, Dooijun Saul, from the Bhurtpore states 
They thus involuntarily were forced to reoc|^ 
nize the justice of Sir Darid Ochterlony's views 
on this disputed subject, and drawn into a con- 
test which a prompt support^of his vigorous and 
manly policy would have probably prevented, 
by inducing submission on the part of the usurp- 
ing rajah. Now, however, it was not so easy a 
matter to effect the object, for during the long 
period of the Govemor-generaTs indecision the 
defenses of Bhurtpore hi^ been greatly strength- 
ened, and the cUscontented had flocked to it 
from all parts of Hindostan, as the last but im- 
pregnable bulwark against the British power. 
This last opinion had very generally prevailed 
in India ever since the memorable repulse of 
the British assault at the close of the Mahratta 
war, recorded in a former work; and it had ac- 
quired so great a moral influence that it had 
become indispensable, at all hazards, to unde- 
ceive the nation on the subject. Even the Gov- 
ernor-general, in direct opposition to his former 
asseverations to Sir D. Ochterlony, was now 
obliged to admit this in an official document. 
*<The right of Rajah Bulwunt Singh," said Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, the new Resident at Delhi, 
in a letter to the Governor-general, '' is unques- 
tioned and unquestionable ; and it seems won- 
derful that wiUi so bad a cause Dooijun Saul 
should be able to think of opposition to a pre- 
dominant power, which seeks only to render 
justice to the lawful prince. But notwithstand- 
iug the injustice of the usurpation, which every 
one admits, he will probably recdve support, 
from the circumstance of his placing himself 
in opposition to the British Government atf the 
I sir cba». defender of Bhurtpore.^ It must be 
Metcalfe to known to tiie right honorable the Gov- 
Secretary emor in council that this fortress is 
me^t? yj^e considered throughout India as an 
S4, 1895 ; insuperable check to our power, and 
TKornton, the person who undertakes to hold it 
V. 151-154. i^ainst ns will be encouraged in his 

be added, by tbe attainment oftbe highest military honors 
of the Bath, the singular ftlielty of opening to his gallant 
oompaniona an assess to those tokens of royal ftvor which 
are the dearest objects of a soldier's ambition. The dip- 
lomatic talents of Sir D. Ochterlony were not less con- 
splcnoos than his mllitaiy qualifications. To an admi- 
rably vigorous ImeOeet and eonsanmate address, he 
united the essential requisites of an intimate knowledge 
of the natiTc character, language, and manners. The 
confidence which the Government reposed In an individ- 
ual gifted with such rare endowments, waa evincsd by 
the high and responsible situations which he successively 
filled, and the duties of which he discharged with eminent 
ability and advantage to the public Interest.*'— Thobn- 
Ton, V. 135 (note). 
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venture by its fonner snocessfnl defense, and^ 
the good-will of all who dislike our ascendency, 
whatever may be the injustice of the cause." 

The detennination of the British Government 
being thus in the end taken, a proo- si. 
lamation was on 25th November Commsnee> 
issued by Sir Charles Metcalfe, de- <"«°t ^^ 
nouncing the usurpation of Door- fy^ of the 
jun Saul, and declaring the in- British, 
tention of the Governor-general to ^^' ^t 1^- 
support the pretensions of the youthful and 
rightful prince. The preparations made were 
immense, and suited to the magnitude of the 
enterprise undertaken, upon the success of 
which it was felt that not merely the moral in<r 
fluence of the British in India, but tiie mainte- 
nance «f their dominion in it was dependent. 
LoiBD CoMBBSMBBB, formerly Sir Stapleton CoU 
ton, so well known as a gallant and successful 
cavalry officer nnder Wellington in Spain, who 
had succeeded Sir Edward Paget as commandei> 
in-chief in India, took the command in person 
ofthe force advancing against Bhurtpore, which 
consisted of 21,000 men, including two European 
regiments of cavalry and ^ve of infantry, with 
an immense train of 100 pieces of sieee artillery, 
which extended on the line of mardi, with Uie 
reserve parks, to fifteen miles. On approaching 
Bhurtpore with this formidable force. Lord Com- 
bermere, with great humanity, addressed two 
several communications to Dooijun Saul, offer- 
ing a safe-condnct and safe passage through his 
camp to the whole women and children in the 
fortress, which the r^jah declined, actuated by 
the Oriental jealousy of any interference widk 
women, and dreading the same dn- i Martin, «7 ; 
plicity in his enemies of which he Thornton, v. ' 
was conscious in himsdf.^ 154-157. 

The former siege, nnsuocessfullv undertaken 
by Lord, Lake, had demonstrated ^ 
that the strength of Bhiutpore con- Commeiieo* 
sisted munly in its mud walls of memanddifll- 
tenacious clay, which neither splint- cultlesofthe 
ered nor cruibbled under the sttoke "''^- 
of the bullet, and in which missiles of the heav- 
iest description sunk without any seriotu injury 
to the works. So formidable had these difficul- 
ties been, that repeated assaults of the British 
had been ifepulsedwith extraordinary loss from 
the fire ofthe defenses not having been silenced, 
and the breaches not sufficiently cleared when 
the attacks were made. 8o elated had the n^ 
tives been with this successful defense, that they 
buUt a bastion, which they called the '* Bastion 
of Yiotory," and which they vaimtingly declared 
was formed of the blood and bones of EnglislK 
men. The garrison now consisted of 20,000 
men, and 146 guns were moimted on the ram- 
parts. The numbers of the enemy were less 
formidable than their spirit, for they were com- 
posed of Rajpoots and Afghans, tbe most war- 
like and courageous in India, and they were 
fully convinced that their fortress would prove 
impregnable, as it had withstood the assaults of 
Lord Xiske. The siege was looked to with the 
most intense interest from every part of India, 
not only from the oreat amount of a crichton*s 
treasure which had been brought Siege of 
there as a secure place of deposit fj^'^^s f^* 
from every part of the country," but Thornton, v. 
from the belief generally entertain- 156; Martin, 
ed that it was never destined to be 430i 4S7. 
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taken, and that against its ramparts the tide 
of British invasion would beat in vain. 
Notwithstandipg the warning given by the 
gs. former siege, it was determined to 
ProgTMsoT proceed by the ordinaiy method of 
the siegtt. approaches by sap, and finally breach- 
ing the rampart from the edge of the connter- 
scaip. A Mlly of 200 horse having been re- 
pulsed with heavy loss on the 27tli December, 
and the trenches armed, the advanced batteries 
opened on the 28th December, and by the 4th 
Janoaiy they had produced a visible effect, 
though so inconsiderable as^to suggest doubts 
with regard to the chances of success by that 
mode of attack. Fortunately, the Commander- 
in-Chief now adopted the suggestions of Bligor- 
General Galloway, an officer of ^reat talents and 
experience in the warfare against mud forts, 
and Lieutenant Forbes, of the Engineers, a 
young officer of uncommon energy and genius,* 
and resolved to prosecute the siege by means of 
mines. Under the direction of these skillful 
engineers, the communication between the wet 
ditches of the fortress and the tank from which 
they were supplied was cut off, and the rodbt 
having been rendered nearly dry, mines were 
run under it, and one sprung early on the mom- 
Jan ^^ ^^ ^^' though without much ef- 
fect. A second attempt was made with 
no better success, the enemy having discovered 
. what was going on, and' countermined 

^ before any material progress had been 
made. On the same day an accidental shot 
from the ramparts set fire to a tumbril, explod- 
ed a magasine, and 20,000 pounds of powder 
were destroyed. Notwithstanding this disaster, 
the approaches of the. besiegers steadily oontin- 

Jso. 10 °^* *^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ mines were ex- 
' ploded under one of the bastions with 
such efirect that a large chasm was made in the 
rampart. To it, accordingly, the whole fire of 
Jan. 17 ^^^ breaching batteries within reach was 
directed, and with such effect, that before 
nightfall it as well as another breach were de- 
clared practicable, and daybreak on the follow- 
ing morning was appointed for the assault The 
attack was to be made in two columns, one head- 
ed by Qenersl NicoUs with the 69th, another 
by General Beynell with the 14th. The explo- 
^Aon Rac sion of a mine chai^ged with 10,000 
1890, nij%; pounds of powder, which had been 
Tliorntont v. ' run under the northeastern angle 

J5?*iSI ']£?'" o^ tl>« bastion, was to be the signal 
tin, 4M, 487. for the assauU.> 

At eight on the momin|; of the 18th the mine 
was sprunff, and with terrific eflfect. The whole 
of the salient angle, and part of tiie stone cav- 

* Lieutenant William Forbes, or tlie Bengal Enctneera, 
whoee great sUU in theeondoct of the mines was of snob 
■6nriee in tba siege of Bhunpore, was the fifth son of John 
Forbes, Esq., of Blaeklbrd, in Aberdeenshire, and a lineal 
descendant by his mother, Miss Gregory, of the eminent 
James Oregory, the discoverer of the Gregorian telescope 
and of fluxions, at the same time with Leibnitz and Sir 
Isaac Newton. He inherited all the mechanical and math- 
ematical genius of his ancestor, and haTlng embraced the 
profossion of arms in India, his talents procured Ibr him 
at Addiscombe an engineer's appointment, and caused 
him to be intrusted when he went to the East with the 
eonstmetion, and subsequently with the goTemment, of 
the mint at Calcutta. The Author has a melaneholy 
pleasure in bearing this testimony to the talents and | 
worth of a highly esteemed relative and earty (Kend, now, ' 
like so many othmrs, Allen a victim to the climate of In- I 
dia. . i 



alier in the rear, were lifted in a mass into 
the air, and fell again with a fri^t^ ^4. 
f ul crash, which caused the earth to Assanit of 
quake for miles aroimd, while the air ^ ^^^{a 
was involved in total daikness from ^"""""7*^ 
the prodigious volumes of stones and dust 
which were thrown up, as from the crater of a 
volcano, in eveiy direction. Owing to the vio- 
lence of the explosion, and its having burst in 
some degree in an unexpected direction, several 
of the leading files in the front of the stormers 
were killed or woiinded by the fall of the stones, 
a momentary pause took place in the advance, 
and Lord Combermere himself, who was far 
forward, made a narrow escape with his life, two 
sepojTB being killed only two feet in frt>nt of him. 
General Beynell, however, gave the word *' For- 
ward," and, putting himscdf at their head, the 
whole rushed forward over the ruins with such 
vigor that in a few minutes the breach was car- 
ried amidst shouts from the whole anny, which 
were heard above all the roar of the artillery. 
The left breach, which was attacked by General 
Nicolls, was more difficult of access, both 'from 
the slope being much steeper and the opening 
not so entire. Notwithstanding all their valor, 
the 59th regiment, which head^ the storm, was 
obliged for a few minutes to panse near the 
summit, and a desperate hand-to-hand contest 
ensued with the enemy, who defended the pass 
with unconquerable resolution. At length, the 
explosion of the mine having swept away three 
hundred of the defenders, and a loud cheer frt>m 
the rear encouraged the assailants, a sudden 
rush was made and the breach was earned. The 
besieged, however, retreated slowly along the 
ramparts, and tun\ed eveiy gun to which tbey 
came on the pursuers; but the latter charged 
on with invincible vigor, upset or spiked the 
guns as they were successively carried, and at 
length, amidst loud cheers, united witii General 
NicdJs*s division above the Kombhur Gate. 
Bhurtpore was taken ; the bulwaik of Hindo- 
stan had fallen ; Ix»rd Lake's i j^^^ ^^ 
memoiy was revenged, and the ]8u,289LS-i3; 
halo of invincibility had again set- Thornton, t. 
tied round the brows of the vie- l^\^' **"" 

. I tin, *a7. 

tors.* 

The immediate consequences of this victory 
were as decisive as the triumph it- gj, 
self. The citadel surrendered mjclj Dedatve re- 
in the afternoon of the same day; ■yitsofthis 
and Dooijun Saul, who at the head ^'''^^- 
of a hundred and sixty chosen horse had at- 
tempted to force his way through the besiegers' 
lines, was intercepted by the able dispositions 
of Greneral Sleigh, who commanded the cavalry, 
and made prisoner. All the other fortresses 
immediately surrendered, and the young rajah, 
the rigfatfrd heir, was seated on the throne, 
though under the protection of a British resi- 
dent, in whom the powers of government were 
substantially vested. The fortifications were 
immediately destroyed, the principal bastions 
blown up, and part of the curtain demolished. 
Among Uiem was the '* Bastion of Victory," 
built, as they boasted, of the blood and bones of 
the English soldiers ; and this was done by some 
of the very men who had been engaged in the 
former siege. These successes were not gained 
without a considerable loss to the victors, of 
whom 600 fell in the assault ; but this was lit- 
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tie compared to the carnage amons the be- 
sieged, of whom 4000 were kwt on that disas- 
trous day. Lord Combermere was deserved- 
> Ann lUc ^ made a yisconnt for his able 
1890, su^%: oondttct of this brilliant siege, and 
Thornton, ▼. Lord Amherst had recently before 
i£'«?' **"" * advanced a step in the peer- 

age.* 
The only other erent of general importance 

which occurred daring Lord Am- 
Acquiflidonor ^^^t'^ administration was the ac- 
Singapore,in qnisition of Malacca, Singapore, 
theStMuior and the Dutch possessions on the 
Jjgf**- continent of India, which in 1824 

were ceded to the British GoTem- 
ment by the King of the Netherlands, in ex- 
change for the British settlement of Benooolen, 



in the island of Sumatra. The situation of Sin- 
gapore at the entrance of the Straits of Malacca, 
eminently favorable for commerce, had led to 
an English factory being established there be- 
fore it was formally ceded to our Grovemment; 
and as soon as this was done, a treaty . 
was concluded with the native princes, ^' ' 
which further facilitated our growing commer- 
cial intercourse with these distant east- 
em regions. In December, 1826, a treaty ^^ ^^' 
with the Rajah of Nagpore was also con- 
cluded, eminently favorable to British influ- 
ence in Iiidia. Lord Amherst returned to En- 
gland in March 1828, and was succeeded ad m- 
ierim by Mr. Butterworth Bavlev, the i Thornton, 
senior member of the Council, m the t. 170, its • 
duties of government.* Iltrtin,427. 
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CHAPTER XL. 



nmu VBOH m faju« ov bbdbxpobb nr inii 10 thb AwauAxuBCAx soAflns ni 



Thb BumMe war and the captore of Bhart- 
I pore were to oar Indian empire 

Conaeqiieaeea what the PemnmUar contett and 
oTtiMMCrt- battle of Waterloo were to our Bn- 
S!ffilMmi. «>P«»n- Both th«« wan were Yeiy 
daiTrfMluctioa protracted, attended with a great 
oTnttuMul expense, and for long of doootfol 
^roM. iflsne. Both terminated in the es- 

tablishment of the British power, the one in 
Europe, the odier in Asia, on a solid fonndi^ 
tion, and in throwing aronnd it the halo of in- 
vincibility, eren more efficadoos than physical 
strength in secoring the ^ietj and procuring the 
blessings of peace for nations. Unfortunately, 
they both led to another result, the natural con- 
sequence with short-sighted mortals of the for- 
mer, and as powerful a cause in inducing dan- 
ger as that is in averting it This was a belief 
Uiat external danger hi^ forever passed away ; 
that the victories gained had rendered future 
peril impossible ; and that the nation, alike in 
the East and West, might now with safetv re- 
pose on its laurels, and reap in peace, under a 
veiT reduced expenditure, the fruits of the toils 
and the dangers of war. How far this delusion 
proceeded in Great Britain, what a lamentable 
prostration of national stren|^ it occasioned, 
and what enormous perils it induced, has been 
fully explained in the fonner chapter, and will 
still more appear in the sequel of Uiis work. 
But the mania of retrenchment was not less 
powerful with the Indian government than with 
the nation and its rulers at home ; and as the 
former was more in presence of danoer, and 
was not encircled with the ocean, which has so 
often rescued the parent State from the perils 
induced by its folly, the catastrophe came soon- 
er, and was of a more alarming character, in 
the East than in the West The thirteen years 
of peace which followed the taking of Bhurt- 
pore, were nothing but a Ions preparation for 
the Afghanistan disaster in India, as the thirty- 
nine years' peace which followed the battle of 
Waterloo in Europe, was for the perils wliich 
were averted from the nation only by the heroic 
vdor of her sons in the Crimea. 

In justice to the Indian government, it mnst 
I be added that they had much need 

EmbainaMd of retrenchment, for the cost of the 
suto of the In- preceding wars had been enormons, 
dianfliiBiioei. andbrought the finances of the em- 
pire into a very alarming state. The war with 
Ava, in particular, conmined as it was in its 
later stages with that of Bhurtpore, had been at- 
tended with a very heavy expense. In the two 
vears of 1824 and 1826, no less than £19,000,000 
had been raised bj loans ; and at the close of 
the Amherst administration the financial pros- 
pects of the country were of a most alarming 
complexion. A deficit of £1,600,000 existed in 
the yearly exchequer, and it had then been 
found, what subsequent experience has too ffr- 



tally verified, that any attempt to raise the rev- 
enue, whether direct or indixeet, by angmenting 
the rate of taxation, not only woold be vain, but, 
by ruimng the cnltivaton^ woold pnive emi- 
nei^y prejndiciaL In the Madras presidency 
in particular, where the *' Perpetual Settieraenf* 
did not exist, and the ryotwar system admittiMl 
of attempts, by exacting increased rents for the 
land, to augment the public revenue, the ruin 
induced upon the cultivators had been such as 
to cause me public revenue to decline in the 
most alarming manner. Something, therefore, 
absolutely required to be done, to bring the in- 
come and expenditure of the empire nearer to 
an equally; and it appeared to the i^ry^. 
goremment, that as it had been conuDoain 
found to be impossible to augment orMiil.iz.SM; 
the former, nothing remained but J^J'^ ^^* 
as much as possible to diminish the JS^'SS'^ ^* 
latter.» ' 

Unfortunately for India, there ihw a third 
method of remedying the financial 
difficulties of tiie countiy, which it ji^ ^^g^ 
did not enter into the contemplation ttaoogltt or r»> 
either of the Grovemment at home luins tlw 
or that in India to adopt, probably SderfSSSa. 
because it threatened some inter- 
ests at home, or required an increased expen- 
diture in the first instance abroad ; and that was, 
to increase the capacitv of India to bear an 
increased expenditure, by ansmenting the re- 
sources of its industry. To do this, however, 
required the opening of the English market to the 
produce of Indian industry on the liberal terms 
of entire reciprocity, and a considerable expen- 
diture on canals and irrigation in India — ^the 
first of which thwarted tiie jealous commercial 
spirit of Great Britain, while the last ran direct- 
ly counter to the economical spirit which at that 
time was so prevalent both with tbe India Di- 
rectors and the British Government No relax- 
ation of our prohibitory protection code, even in 
favor of our own subjects in Hindostan, was then 
thought of; and to such a length did this system 

rin blighting the native industry in Indta, that 
was stated some years after m Parliament, 
by one of the ablest and best informed men who 
ever returned ftom that country, Mr. Cntlar 
Fergusson : " I will take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing a hope that, while such active exer- 
tions are made to extend the mannfactnres of 
England, we should abo do something for the 
manufactures of India. At present, our cottons 
and woolens are admitted into India on payment 
of a duty of 2i per cent,, while at the same time 
a duty of 10 per cent is charged upon the manu- 
factures of India imported into Great Britain. A 
few years ago, in Dacca alone, 60,000 iamilies ob- 
tained the means of subsistence by tbe cotton 
manufactures, but from the commercial policy 
this countiy has pursued with regard to India, not 
one tenth <^tke number are now eimplojfed in thu 
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hnmek ofituhttrif, I troBt this system will soon 
be ftbaiidoiied, and that articles prodaoed by the 
natiTes oi India will be admitted into England 
on payment of a small duty.'* Snch was the ef- 
fect in the East of the system so mnch vaunted in 
this covntiy, wheieby the mannfactnren of Man- 
I Pari Deb Chester and Glasgow were able to nn- 
jQly M, IKS ; dersell the weavers of Hindoetan in 
TbornuMi, v. the manafkctnre of an article which 
^^ grew on the banks of the Ganges.^ 

GoTemment having decided upon the diminu- 
tion of expenditure, not the in- 
Cbanei&r of crease of the productive powers of 
Lord w. Ben- native industiy, the most peremp- 
^lekftlw new toiy orders were sent out with the 
Gmraoi^ Governor-general who succeeded 
Lord Amherst, Lord William 
Bemtqiok. The character of this nobleman, 
and the circumstances under which he assumed 
the reins of power, were singularly favorable to 
the full development, for go^ or for evil, of the 
economising policj. He obtained his appoint- 
ment in censemience of the connection of Mr, 
Canning with the Portland family, of which he 
was a younger son; and he left England at a 
time when economy was the order <^ the day 
with all parties, and erearj successive minisdy 
was striving to outbid its predecessor in the race 
for popularity, by reductions in the national 
armaments and consequent relaxation of taxa- 
tion. His personal character and ruling prin- 
ciples were eminently calculated to eive effect 
to these maxims of government in the l)onndle8s 
empire over which his rule extended. A *' Lib- 
eral," as he himself said, "to the very core," he 
had in the close of ihe trar brought the Govern- 
ment into no small embarrassment, when in com- 
mand in tiie Mediterranean, by an imprudent 
a Hiat. of '^ unauthorized proclamation to the 
Europe, e. Genoese, in which he promised them 
luxvu. ^ the restoration of their ancient inde- 
*^ pendent form of government.* "With- 

out the powerful mind which discerns the truth 
thitnigh an the mists with which popular passion 
and prejudice so often envelop it, he had re- 
spectable abilities, and a great facility in em- 
bracing and carrying out the leading principles 
of the day. His heart was in the right place. 
His intentions were alWays good, his views be- 
nevolent, Ids aspirations after an increase of hu- 
man felicity ; and yet he did more than any one 
else to endanffer our Eastern dominions, and in 
the end brouj^t unnumbered misfortunes upon 
it. Such is too often the result of inconsiderate 
or ill-informed benevolence. Yet are these dis- 
astrous consequences not to be ascribed entirely, 
or even chiefly, to Lord William Bentinck, as 
an individual : they were the result of the faults 
of the age, of the opinions of which he was the 
exponent and instrument rather than the di- 
rector. 
The new Governor-general arrived at Cal- 
^ cutta in July, 1828, and tiie very 

Hisflrstmew- ^nt acts of his administration gave 
nm ofeoooo- an earnest of what was to be the 

N^' 00 lAQfl ^^'"^ ^ ^* administration. For 
WOT. w, isioi. ^T^^^^ ^j^ y^^^ p^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

1796, a dispute had subsisted be^een the Gov- 
emment at home and the native axmj in India, 
caUed the haff-batta queatian. The payment was 
not of any great amount — ^not exceeding £20,000 
a year— but several peremptoiy' regulations on 



the sulject had been sent out by the Court of 
Directors, which had been evaded by successive 
govemors-general, better acquainted than tiie 
rulers at home with the wants of, and the neces- 
si^ of propitiating, the army. Now, however, 
they had found a Governor-general prepured to 
carry out their projects of economy to their full 
extent ; and on 29th November, 1828, tiiey were 
promulgated by general orders from ^e Gov- 
ernor-general, and became law in India. The 
dangerous consequences of this unhappy reduc- 
tion were clearly perceived at the time W those 
best acquainted with the countiy : Sir Charles 
Metcalfe and Mr. Butterworth Bayley, the mem- 
bers of the Council, regarded it with undisguised 
apprehension ; and the resignation by Lord Com- 
bermereof the situation of commander-in-chief, 
which he had held only four years, was mainly 
owing to his aversion to the same change. Even 
Lord W. Bentinck himself in the end came to 
be convinced of its inexpedience, for in a min- 
ute recorded by him in August, 1884, he thus 
adverted to it: ^'Trifling as this deduction is 
upon the aggregate amount of the pay of the 
Bengal army, it has been severely felt by the 
few upon whom it has fallen, and has created in 
all an alarm of uncertainty as to their future 
condition, which has produced more discontent 
than the measure itself." But all this notwith- 
standing, the measure was carried into execu- 
tion, and produced an amount of irritation and 
discontent in our Indian army, which might 
have seriously, and for a mere tnfle, endangered 
the existence of our Eastern empire, if its dects 
had not been neutralised, as the faults of per- 
sons in authority so often are in this country, 
by the virtue and patriotic spirit of i Tbomton, t. 
the subordinate officers sufiering by 910-8S4 ; Mar- 
the change.^ **"» <28. 

This innovation was the harbinger of others 
of still greater importance in a pe- q. 
cuniai^ point of view, though not Foithereeo- 
so perilous from the irritation with ^™J5** *•" 
which they were attended. A ''rule """■• 
of senrice," as it was called, was introduced into 
the civil departments, by which, as was most 
reasonable, the remuneration of the servants 
was to be regulated in some degree by the time 
during which they had performed tiieir duties. 
There can be no doubt that a considerable num- 
ber of the civil servants in India enjcnr laige 
salaries ; but they can not be considered as ex- 
cessive if the unhealthiness of the climate to 
European constitutions, and the banishment im- 
posed upon them for a laige, and the best period 
of their lives, are taken into consideration. This 
change of Lord W. Bentinek*s must be con- 
sidered as just and salutary, because it tended 
to make the remuneration of ciril servants de- 
pend in some degree on the length of their serv- 
ices in the employment of the State. But the 
same can not be said of another regulation, l^ 
which every superior officer, court, and board, 
was required to make periodical reports on the 
character and conduct of every person in the 
employment of the Company| a practice which, 
as tending to establish a universal system of 
espionage, was genersJly disliked and soon abol- 
ished. Equally questionable was a regulation 
he made snortly before leaving India^ whereby 
corporal punishment was wholly abolished in the 
Indian army. That it would be a most desirable 
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thing, if practicable, to get quit of this degrading 
and inhuman pnnidiment in an honoraUe pro- 
fession, is indeed certain, and probably the high 
social position of the sepoj renders dismisMd 
from the service a punishment extremely dread- 
ed, and which in pacific quarters may enable 
commanding officers in a great measure to dis- 
pense wiUi ue lash. But in actual war, and in 
presence of the enemy, when imprisonment is 
impossible, and dismissal would only weaken 
the army, no other punishment will ever be 
found either practicable or efficacious ; and at 
aO events, it was to the last degree impolitic to 
abolish a punishment in the native ranks which 
was, and is still, retained for the troops of Great 
Britain. 
But all other measures of Lord W., Bentinck 
7^ sink into insignificance when conk- 

Immenae re- pared with the immense and whole- 
duetioa of the g^it reduction of the army, which 
*"°^' went on during the whole time that 

he held the reins of power. So incessant and 
considerable was this reduction, that the native 
army in the employment of the Company, which 
in 1825 had been 246,125, had sunk in 1885 to 
only 152,988 men, without any increase what- 
ever in the European troops in India, which in 
both periods were about 80,000.*' This im- 
mense reduction, amounting to nearly 100,000 
men in ten years, took place too when there was 
no diminution whatever in the dangers of the 
empire, or in the necessity for a large military 
establishment, but, on the contrary, a great in- 
crease U both from the vast extension of our 
empire, which dailv brought it into contact with 
a wider circle. All such considerations, so over- 
whelming to the thinking few, so utterly disre- 
garded by the unthinking many, were drowned 
m the senseless cry for economy and reduction 
at any cost, which at that period pervaded the 
people of Great Britain, and forced itself both 
upon the Government at home and the East 
India Company. It must be admitted that these 
prodigious and sweeping reductions did effect a 
veij .great diminution in the expenditure of 
India, insomuch that, instead of an annual de- 
ficit, which the periods of the Pindairee and 
Burmese wars had exhibited, a surplus was pre- 
eented, which at the close of Lord W. Bentinck's 
administration in 1835 amounted to no less than 
£10,000,000 sterling. But at what price was 
this treasure accumulated? At the cost of the 
most imminent peril to the empire, shaken to 
' Thornton, V. i^ foundations by the Afj^nistan 
93S,2S4;Mar. disaster, and in the fields of the 
tin, 438,429. Pnj,jaub.» 

. A circumstance peculiar to India tended veiy 
8. much to augment the dangera of this 
A^MtiMn great reduction of the military force 
Jf thVSSiy ^^ ^^ country, and that was the fre- 
to fill diplo- qnent abstraction of officers from the 
matic eittt- native regiments to fill diplomatic or 
•"»«»•• other civil situations in the service of 
Government Economy was the chief motive for 
this practice : the diplomatic servant was got at 
a less rate because he continued to enjoy his pay; 
and it was also thought in many cases that the 
vigor and decision of a man trained to military 
duties were more suitable to the semi-military 
duti es of resident at the native courts, than the 

* See Chap, xxxix. 4 S5, note, where the numbers for 
Meh year are given. 



habits of civilians would be. But with whatever 
diplomatic advantages such a practice might be 
attended, nothing hi more certain than uiat it 
was to the last degree prejudicial to the army. 
It not only deprived the officers so abstracted 
of a large part of their military experience, but 
it rendered them strangers to their nien. Nei- 
ther had confidence in the other, be<»a8e nei- 
ther knew each other. That most essential el- 
ement in military vigor and efficiency, a thor- 
ough trust and eoa/identx between officers and men, 
was awanting, when those engaged in the diplo- 
matic service only rejoined their regiments when 
hostilities actually broke out. To this cause, as 
much as to the great proportion of the native 
army which was composed of young soldiers 
when 'the war in Afghanistan and the Ponjaub 
broke out, the narrow escape from total ruin is 
mainly to be .ascribed. And to the same cause 
is to M referred the fact so frequently observed 
in the later wars in India, that the sepoys were 
often not to be relied upon, and that they were 
very ^ifi^i^nt from the veterans of Coote and 
Clive. They were so because they wanted the 
essential element of military power in all coun- 
tries, but above all in Asia, that of a thorough 
acquaintance and confidence between officers 
and men. 

When there is so much to lament in Lord 
William Bentinck*s administration, g 

it is consolatory to reflect that there Abolition of 
are some particulars to which un- ^ ^™*^^ 
quaUfied praise is due. The first ^^^ '^ ^®^ 
of these is the abolition in the British domii^ 
ions of the terrible practice of widows immola- 
ting themselves on the funeral-pile of their hus- 
bands, known by the name of suUee. This was 
effected under Lord William Bentinck's admin- 
istration by a simple enactment declaring the 
practice illegal, and subjecting all concerned in 
aiding or abetting it to the pains of manslaugh- 
ter. It had the immediate effect of putting an 
end to this atrocious practice, which has never 
since been practiced, except by stealth, in the 
British dominions. Contrary to what was gen- 
erally supposed, this blessed change was effect- 
ed without shocking the rel^ous feelings of 
the natives, or disturbance of any kind — a fact 
which demonstrates that this abominable prao* 
tice had not its origin in the religious fedings 
of the coimtry, but sprang from a difierent and 
much more impure source. It originated in the 
selfish cupidity of the unhappy vridow's relatives, 
who inherited her fortune when the sacrifice was 
consummated, and forced her to submit to it for 
their aggrandizement. It is to the lasting hon- 
or of the British Government, and Lwd Will- 
iam Bentinck's administration, that they put 
an end to such frightful sacrifices, i Thornton 
brought about for such base and self- v.935 ; Har* 
ishends.^ Un, 438,439. 

The other act of wise beneficence, or rather 
salutary justice, which distinguished jg 

Lord William Bentinck's adminis- Deetmction 
tration, was the destruction of the of the Thugs, 
destructive tribe of 7%t^«, or Phan- ^®^** 
sigars, who had long infested tome provinces of 
India. This sect of fanatics, whose principles 
and practices were such that they would pass for 
fabulous if not attested by contemporary and un- 
doubted evidence, were for the most part thieves 
. and murderers of hereditary descent, who^ with- 
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oot industiy, emplqjmeiit, or oocupAtion, Hved a 
wanderine life, going about the conutxy robbing 
unsnspecung victims, whom they immediately 
after murdered. With such dexterity were their 
assassinations effected, and so effectually was 
all trace of them concealed, that hundreds and 
thousands of unhappy persons perished every 
year under their hands, no one knew how, and 
were buried no pne knew where. Distinguish- 
ed by no mark or characteristic from the ordi- 
nary inhabitants of the conntiy, they yet form- 
ed a fraternity apart, held together by secret 
signs, oaths, and terror, and whose principles 
were as fixed for the work of destruction as 
those of the freemasons are for that of charity. 
They made no use of daggers or poison in ef- 
fecting their assassinations ; a strip of cloth or 
an unfolded tnrbui was sufficient to strangle 
their victim, who was immediately plundered 
and buried with surprising skill and celerity. 
The foundation of their creed was the fatal doc- 
trine of necessity, of which they held themselves 
out as being the mere blind instruments. *' Is 
any man killed by man's killing ? Are we not 
instruments in the hands of Giod ?** wss their 
favorite argument. Haring obtained informa- 
tion from some of their number of the principal 
haunts and ramifications of this terrible society, 
Lord William Bentinck hunted them out, and 
ran them down without mercy. From the time 
when pursuit commenced, in 1830, to 1885, above 
2000 of them were seized and tried, and either 
executed, transported, or imprisoned at Indore, 
Hyderabad, Sangor, and Jubbulpoor. For a time« 
the fanaticism of the sect, and the long impu- 
nity which their crimes had enjoyed, sustained 
them at the judgment-seat and on the scaffold. 
But at length, when many of the most notori- 
ous leaders had been tried and executed, their 
resolution gave way ; numbers purchased a par- 
don by a full confession. Such as could effect 
it sought safety in flight ; and at length the cour 
federacy was broken up, and the memory of it, 
like that of the Old Man of the Mountain in the 
Lebanon, will surrive as one of the 
^aitin, ^iur]^est i^q^ mog^ incredible episodes 

in hu^nan history.^ 
Another important change, possibly fraught 
l], with great consequences in future 
Renoval of times, was the abolition of the for- 
the civil ibr^ feiture which formerly existed of 
SSSi~n' ci^l rigl^t- on a proselyte's conver- 
coDTereioB sion to Christianity. This was oon- 
to Chris- sidered a most perilous innovation 
uanity. j^ ^ country so subjugated by relig- 
ious intolerance as Hindostan ; but it was intro- 
duced with so much caution, and so judiciously 
worded, that it excited little or no commotion 
even when first introduced, and when it was 
most to be apprehended. Probably the profes- 
sors and teachers of the ancient superstition 
deemed it so strongly rooted in the prejudices 
and feelings of the people, nursed by thousands 
of years' customs, that no danger was to be ap- 
prehended to it from any possible facility given 
to conversion to another and a purer faith. Per- 
haps, too, the number of creeds— Brahmin, Mus- 
sulman, Christian, Jews, Fire-worshipers, and 
Buddhists— which pervaded the country, had 
rendered the inhabitants indifferent to any at- 
tempt to introduce a new creed, and incapable 
of uniting together in any common measures to 



resist it. Toleration of other creeds, provided 
their own is not interfered with, is the ruling 
principle in India, as it must be in all countries 
mhabited by the jurofessors of many, and suc- 
cessively subjected to the dominion of all. Cer- 
tain it is, that since these legal impediments 
have been removed, the progress of Christian- 
ity in India has not been materially increased, 
at least among the superior classes, and that the 
proselytes in Uie lower, of whom so much is said, 
are |^enerallv looked down upon by their com- 
patriots, and too often enrolled under the ban- 
ners of the Cross by poverty, necessity, or other 
motives than the infiuence of mental illumina- 
tion. The reason is obvious ; they are n9t fitted 
to receive it, and will not be so for ages to come. 
Christianity requires prerions mental training. 
Oar Sariour was not sent into the world in the 
days of Pharaoh, but in those of Csesar; and 
when He did appear, it was not in the. extremi- 
ties of civilization, but in its centre, midway be- 
tween the arts of Greece and the i Martin, 4S0; 
learning of Egypt, the wealth of Thornton, v. ' 
Persia and thelegions of Bome.^ i®^» ^^• 

The administration of Lord William Bentinck 
being one of external peace, and of is. 
a strenuous endeavor to diminish Political 
the public expenditure and right J5?Lor?w* 
the finances of the State, the po- BenSncliVad- 
litical transactions of the period, miniatration. 
though not without their import- ^P'** •» *®^- 
ance in India, may be summarily dismissed in 
a work of general history. The most import- 
ant of them, the deposition of the Bajah of 
Coor^, and the conversion of his mountainous 
principality into a prorince of the Madras pres- 
idency, was effected in April, 1834. A domes- 
tic quarrel with his sister, for whom he enter- 
tained a criminal passion, and her husband, 
which led them to seek the, protection of the 
British Government, and numerous acts of tyr- 
anny on his part toward his unfortunate sub- 
jects, formed the grounds for this invasion, 
which was better founded in his misgovemment 
than in any right of interference on our part. 
It took place on 6th April, 1884, in four divis- 
ions, and encountered very little opposition, 
thouffh the mountaineers were brave and de- 
termmed, in consequence of the indisposition 
of the ngah to enter the lists with the powerful 
Company, which had long been the protector 
of his family. When possession was taken of 
the rajah's palace, ample evidence both of the 
determination and atrocity of his character was 
discovered. Piles of fire-wood were found in 
different parts of the building, apparently with 
the intention of setting it on fire ; and the bod- 
ies of seventeen persons of both sexes, including 
three relatives of the rajah, were found in a pit 
in a jungle. Not a single male of the royal 
house, except the rajah, had been allowed to 
survive. His prime minister, and the chief in- 
stigator of these atrocities, waA found dead in a 
w<wd, hanging from the branch of a tree. The 
deposed rajah became a pensioner on liberal 
terms of the East India Company, and some 
years ago came to this country, accompanied by 
an infant daughter, to whom Queen , ^iiiorQiog 
Victoria had the Undness to stand r, aos-915 ;' 
as godmother.' She is educated in Martin, 429* 
the Christian reUgion— the first Unk, J'^iiy^ST'* 
in high imnk, between the native "' *'**' **** 
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prineeB and the HiA destined one day to over* 
spread the earth. 

Political arrangements of some moment took 
place with Oade, Nagpore, Mysore, 
RftsJntioD Jeypoor and other small Indian 
of the iws- states, which do not deserve a place 
■■ge to India in general, whatever they may do in 
Sm?" ^^ Infian history. But an event of the 
deepest interest to the whole world 
ocenrred daring this administration — one of the 
many, and not the least important eflfects which 
steam-navigation has bequeathed to the world. 
This was the opening of the ** overland route," 
as it is called, to India by the Mediterranean, 
Egypt, and the Red Sea, and the consequent 
reduction of the period of transit jfh>m four or 
five months to six weeks. So great an advant- 
age in many respects has this change proved, 
that this has now become the general mode of 
transit for passengen to India, leaving the pas- 
sage round the Cape of Good Hope chiefly for 
sailing vessels laden with cargoes. The first 
voyage between Suea and Bombay was made 
bv the Hugh lAndsay^ in 1880, and occupied 
thirQr days. It is now usually done in fourteen 
or sixteen. The effects of this change have un- 
doubtedly been to diminish to less than one-half 
the distance to India, and augment in a similar 
proportion the facility of sending troops and 
supplies to our Eastern dominions. The ease 
with which two splendid regiments, of horse 
were sent, in 1856, from India to the Crimea 
is a proof of this. Tet is this change not with- 
out its dangers, which may come in process of 
time to overbalance all its advantages. By re- 
ducing to nearly a third the time required for 
corresponding with Hindostan, it has brought 
the country under the direct control of the £^t 
India Company, to an extent which was impos- 
sible when the communication could be kept up 
only by a voyage of five or six months round the 
Cape. It has thus substituted the government 
of the many at home, necessarily imperfectly 
informed, for that of one on the spot, surround- 
ed with all the means of accurate local knowl- 
edge. Whether this will eventually prove a 
change for the better, time will show ; but cer- 
tain it is that our Indian empire has never been 
in such peril as it has frequently been since it 
wss introduced ; and the experience of the Cri- 
mean campaign gives no countenance to the idea 
that a war-council or single will in Paris or Lon- 
don can (be advantageously substituted for the 
unshackled directions of a real conmiandeMn- 
chief on the spot. 

Lord William Bentinck quitted India in May, 

14. 1886, and was succeeded by Sir 

Sir Cbuies Charles Metcalfe, the senior mem- 

JSJmwv'orn- ^^ ^ *^® Council in the govern- 
ment, and lib- tboibolX of Calcutta. The brief ad- 
eration of the ministration of this able and expe- 
press in India, nenced public servant was signal- 
ized by a chan^ which, at first sight, would 
seem to be of in<»dculable importance, but which 
in practice has not been attended by the vast re- 
sults for good or for evil which m^ht naturally 
have been anticipated from it. This was the 
entire removal of the restrictions on the press, 
which, idthough seldom enforced, still existed 
in India. It is remarkable that these restric- 
tions had applied only to Europeans ; and, ac- 
cordingly, when Mr. Silk Buckmgham was re- 



moved from India some years before, on aeeoant 
of 89me intemperance in his published writings, 
his journal/ was continued by an Anglo-Indian, 
to whom the power <^ banishment did not ap- 
ply. Kow, however, all restrictions on the press, 
whether in the hands of Europeans or natives, 
were removed by Sir Charles Metcalfe, and the 
Indian press was rendered, and has ever since 
continued, as free as that of Great Britain. 

It is a curious dicumstance that Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, by whom, irrespective of u, 
any orders from the East India Reflections on 
Company, and even in opposition t>iiB cbnge. 
to their wishes, this great change was intro- 
duced, had, in 1826, deprecated it in the stroc- 
gest terms, as tending to enable ''the natives to 
throw off our yoke,** and had, in a recorded 
minute of Council in October, 1880, expressed 
in sharp language, the evils atten^Umt on the 
proceedings of Qovemment finding &eir vray 
into the public newspapers. The vast altera- 
tion made between this period and 1885 in the 
frame of the monarchy, and the ruling infiu- 
ences at home, can alone account for so remark- 
able a change of opinion. Experience, howev- 
er, has now proved that the innovation haa by 
no means been attended with the dangerous con- 
sequences which were at first anticipated from 
it, and that Sir Charles Metcalfe's later opinion 
was the better founded of the two. Nothing can 
be more certain than that in an empire of such 
extent, ruled by foreigners, won and preserved 
by the sword, numerous abuses in eveij depart- 
ment must have sprung up, which can only be 
checked or exposed by a free and independent 

Sress. The melancholy fact» which recent times 
ave brought to light, that, in spite of its vram- 
ing iFoice, torture is still practiced by the native 
tax-collectors under the EngUsh rule in several 
parts of India, is a sufficient proof of this. The 
reason why the freedom of the press, though at- 
tended with some inconvenience, has bera fol- 
lowed by no dangerous consequences as yet, is 
obrious. It exists in what, to the immense ma- 
jority of the people, is a fbreign and unknown 
language. Nothing is perilous, in the way of 
exciting commotion, but what is intelligible to 
the masses. The most rioleat political diatribes 
may be safely addressed to the people of Ger- 
many in Engfish, or of England in fVench ; and 
however much the demonuizing efiect of the li- 
centious press of London may be dreaded, no 
man ever felt any fears from the publication of 
new editions in Uie British capital i m aitxn 481 , 
of the works in Ae original lan^' Thornton, v. * 
guage of Grid or Aretin.» »»-a4i. 

Lord Heytesbury was appointed by Sir R. 
Peel, during his brief tenure of office |q 
in the spring of 1886, to succeed Character of 
Lord William Bentinck. But before LordAiieii- 
he had started for India the change ^^^ 
of Ministry in favor of the Whigs took place, 
and they annulled the appointment, and sub- 
stituted LoBD Auckland in his room, who 
forthwith proceeded to his destination, and held 
the office of Gtovemor-general during the next 
six eventful yean. The chairacter of this no- 
bleman,, which was amiable and unambitious, 
seemed well calculated to carry out the pacific 
policy which the East India Company, with sin- 
cerity and earnestness, never fail to impress 
upon their vicerqys. At the forewell banquet 
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mwk te him by the Company, he said ** that he 
looked with exultation to the new prospect open- 
ing before him, affording him an opportunity 
of doing good to his fellow-creatures, of pro- 
moting education and knowledge, of improving 
the administration of jnstiee in hidia, of extend- 
ing the blessings of good government and happi- 
ness to India.^ These were his genuine senti- 
ments ; aU who heard the words felt that he was 
sincere. He had no taste for the din and con- 
fusion of a camp — no thirst for foreign conquest. 
Simple and unobtrusire in his manners, of a 
mild and unimpassioned temperament, of a 
gentle and retiring nature, he was as anxious to 
shun as othen are to court notorie^. His only 
object was to pass his allotted span of gorern- 
ment in measures of external peace and domes- 
tie improvement. Tet under his administration 
arose the most terrible war in which our Indian 
empire had ever been engaged ; under his sway 
was sustained a disaster as great as the destruc- 
tion of the legions of Varus ! So much is man 
the creature of circumstances, and so little is the 
most strongly-marked individual disposition, or 
that of collective bodies of men, able to control 
the current of events, in which both, in public 
life, often find themsehres irrecorerably involved. 
The first important measure of I^rd Auck- 
17 land's administration was one little 

DepMittoDoT in accordance with these pacific pro- 
the R%^ at fossions, and the morality of which 
Saltan. ^^ excited much difierence of 

opinion unong the writers on Indian affairs. 
'Tbit was uie deposition of the Hajah of Sattara, 
who had been placed on the throne of his an- 
cestors by the East India Ck>mpany itself in 
1818, ana had since governed his subjects, ac- 
cording to their own admission, with modera- 
tion and humanity, and engaged in the prose- 
cution of public worics of lasdng utility. The 
charge made against him proceeded from a cor- 
rupt and vindictive brother, who accused him 
of the most extravagant designs against the 
British empire in India, and of having corre- 
sponded for a courae of years witii the Portuguese 
authorities in Goa, with a view to engage them 
in an alMance against the British Government, 
to reoover for tM rajah the Mahratta territories 
of which the confederacy had been deprived by 
I<ord Hastings's victories. Extravagant as these 
projects were, the^ were distinctly proved to 
have been entertained bv him ; and as he was 
a prince of a weak intellect and very slender 
information, their absurdity was not so apparent 
to^faim as it would be to the worst-informed 
European. More serious charges were brought 
against him of having been tampering with 
sepoy soldiers, and corresponding, in away hos- 
tile to British interests, with the ex-rajah of 
Nagpore, a man of infamous character and well- 
known hatred to the Company's government 
->- . ,a,o The result was that Sir James 
swpi. 4, iww. camac, the governor of Bombay, 

required him to sign an acknowledg^nent of his 
guilt, and he would be forgiven. He refused, 
and was deposed, and the government bestowed 
on his bromer, who had given the information 
which led to his ruin. IJore important events, 
howerer, were now impending, and Great Brit- 
1 Thornton, <^ became involved in negotiations 
▼1. 83-08 ; and military operations of the high- 
Martia, 4S% est importance,^ and which, in their 



final result, shook the British empire in the 
East to its foundations. 

Trb North is the quarter from which, in 
eveiy age, the independence of India 
has been seriously threatened, its The North is 
plains ravaged, and its dynasties the quarter 
subverted. Twelve times within the fromwhieh 
limits of authentic and recorded his- {J^* ^ 
toiy the Tartars hare burst through 
the snowy barrier of the Himidaya, and descend- 
ed upon the plains at their feet: the Mace- 
donians in one age under Alexander, the Per- 
sians in another under Nadir Shah, have carried 
their victorious standards over northern India ; 
and even the Afghans hare often left their in- 
hospitable mountains, and returned to them 
laden with the spoils and the trophies of Hin- 
dostan. More than half the modem inhabitants 
of India are the descendants of the savage war- 
riors ftom the north who in different ages have 
overspread its territories, and left permanent 
traces of their victories in the language, the re- 
ligion, antl the customs of their descendants. 
It is these repeated conquests ftom the north 
which is the chief cause of the inabili^r at this 
time to resist the British power; for the countiy 
is inhabited by the descendants of successive 
conquerors so much at variance with each other, 
that they can not now unite even for measures 
of mutual defense or the maintenance of their 
common independence. Till a new and more 
formidable enemy appeared on the ocean in the 
ships of England, India had nerer been con- 
quered but from the north, and was ruled by the 
Mogul princes, the descendants of the chiefs of 
the last swarm of these dreaded Tartar conquer- 
ors. 

Persia is the first and most powerftd barrier 
of Hindostan against the irruptions .g 
of these northern barbarians. No Persia uthA 
considerable army can enter India ehiefbarrier 
by land but through its territoiy; afajntttho 
and the transit of the stony girdle of "^ 
the globe which separates its lofty plains from 
Hindostan, difficult and dangerous at all times, 
is only practicable to the power which has sub- 
dued or is in alliance with Persia. Only t^'o 
roads practicable for artilleiy or carriages are to 
be found in the vast snowy ridge, varying from 
18,000 to 26,000 feet in height, which shuts in, 
over its whole northern frontier, the plains of 
Hindostan. All the Asiatic conquerors, accord'> 
ingly, who have aspired to or effected the con- 
quest of India, have commenced with the regions 
of Khorassan and either the passage of the Ba- 
mian Pass, or that which leads from Herat to 
Candahar ; and the route pursued by Alexander 
from Babylon by BallA, Cabul, and Attock, or 
that followed by Timour by Herat, Candahar, 
and Cabul, are those which all other armies 
have followed, and which to the end of the 
world will be pursued by those who are attracted 
in Asia from its cold and desolate upland plains 
by the wealth of Delhi, or the warmth and 
nches of the regions of the sun. 

But Persia is not the only state which lies 
between India and the Asiatic bar- ^ 
barians who constantly threaten it Afghanistan is 
from the north. After leaving the the next bar- 
arid and lofty valleys of Khorassan, ^mJ IT"^ 
the traveler, before he enters Hin- '^ " "■ 
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dostan, has to tmyene for many a long and 
weary day the monntains of Atohakutax. This 
wild and mountainous region, part of the off- 
shoots of the vast Himalaya range, is for the 
most part situated to the soutii of the crest of 
the ridge. It is a yast quadrangular mass of 
mountains, containing 5,000,000 of inhabitants, 
interposed between Northern and Southern 
Asia. Such is the rugged and impracticable 
nature of the country, that it can be trayersed 
only in a few yalleys, the waters of which de- 
scend from the summit of the ridse toward Hin- 
dostan, and which from the earnest ages have 
constituted the well-known and only routes from 
the northward into its bumiia plains. These 
loads either pass through Heiat, and reach 
Cabul byvFurrah and Candahar, or else cross 
the Bamian Pass at the upper extremity of the 
valley of Cabul, and divide in their descent 
toward Hindostan, some ^ing by the Bolan 
Pass into the western temtories of India, but 
the chief by the celelmitod Khyber Pass direct 
to Attock on the upper Indus. It is by the lat- 
ter route that Alexander the Great, Timour, 
Nadir Shah, and all the great conquerors of 
India, have penetrated into the country watered 
by the Indus and the Ganges. The valley in 
which Cabul is situated, 6000 feet above the 
sea, is wide, fertile for a mountain region, and 
abounds wiUi com, pasture-lands, and the fruits 
of Europe. But when the road approaches the 
Khyber Pass, which may be truly called the 
iron gate of India, it enters a defile above fifty 
miles in length, often only a few yards in 
breadth, overhung with terrific precipices on 
1 CI hi either side, sometimes three or four 
she'll Cs- ^ousand feet in height, where the 
btti, e. iii. ; mountain-path descends on the edge 
Kaye'fl Af- of a roaring torrent, fed even in the 
chanutan, i. ^^^^^ ^f summer by the melting of 

"* "* the snows in the mountains above.' 

Like all other mountaineers, the inhabitants 
31 of Afghanisten are descended from va- 
Charaeter rious races, which, spreading upward 
of the AT- from the adjoining valleys and plains 
ghana. ^^^^ ^^^ south and north, have formed a 
group of races held together by the strong bond 
of identity of circumstances and common neces- 
sity. Brave, independent, and strongly bound 
by the ties of family and feudal attachment, they 
are turbulent and vindictive both to strangers 
and their own countrymen. Their mutual in- 
juries are many, their feuds still more frequent. 
Blood is ever crying aloud for blood ; revenge is 
deemed the first of the social virtues; retri- 
bution the most sacred inheritance transmitted 
from father to son. Living under a dry, clear, 
and bracing climate, but subject to extreme vi- 
cissitudes of heat and cold, the people are strong 
and active, and capable of undergoing great fa- 
tigue on horseback, the only mode of traveling 
of which ^e rugged nature of the oduntry ad- 
mits. Kindly and considerate to their depend- 
ants, the chiefs are served with loyal zeal and 
devoted fidelity by their clans ; and in no part 
of Asia are the bonds of slavery, whether in the 
household, the farm, or the tenure, more lightly 
felt. Hospitable and generous, they receive the 
stranger without suspicion, and entertain him 
without stint. In foreign transactions, whether 
with individuals or other nations, they are often 
distinguished by the usual fraud and dissimula- 



tion of the Asiatics; but when <9ieir personal 
honor is pledged, they have the loyalty and truth 
of European chivulry. Trade and commerce of 
every kind are held in utter contempt; they are 
intrusted to Persians, Hindoos, and Russians, 
who frequent the bazars and fairs of Herat, Can- 
dahar, and Cabul, and supply the rude mountain- 
eers with the broadcloths of Russia, i K^ye, t \9 
the spices of India, and the manufac- 13 ; E^hin- 
tures of Ispahan^ to the whole ex- atone, 1. 36, 
tent required by dieir simple wants ^ ' ^?**"*^' ^ 
and limited means of purxUiase.^ * 

The history of Afghanistan, from the earliest 
times, like that of most mountain* ^ 

ous regions, presents an uniform General char- 
succession of internal fends, and y^fT^" 
perpetual changes both in the order *"*" nM*«»y. 
of succession in the reigning families, and the 
houses in which the government of the different 
tribes was vested, without the regular hereditary 
succession and right of primogeniture- which 
have in every age been the main pillars of Eu- 
ropean stability. Supreme power has generally 
been the prize of a fortunate soldier, and its k»i 
the penalty of an effeminate inmate of the se- 
raglio. Its boundaries have advanced or receded 
according as an intiepid and skillful captain has 
pushed its predatory tribes into the adjoining 
States, or been subjected to their inroads in his 
own. Even the great conquerors, whose victo- 
rious standards have so often traversed Asia like 
a whirlwind in every direction, have never made 
any lasting change on its government or ita for- 
tunes. Every vidley sent forth its -little horde 
of men to swell the tide of conquest, and share 
in its spoils as long as the career of success 
lasted, and on such occasions Afghanistan had 
often proved a most powerfal ally to the victor. 
But it never formed a lasting acquisition to his 
dominions. When the din of war ceased, and 
the stream of conquest had rolled past, maUers 
returned to their old state; valley was armed 
against valley, chieftain against chieftain, tribe 
against tribe ; and the Afghans, left to them- 
selves in their barren bills, ceased to be formi- 
dable to the world, till a new conqueror roused 
them to war, to victory, and to plunder. 

In the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
the DousANEB Empire, which had ^3. 
risen to pre-eminence in these ExteDCoftlie 
mountain wilds, embraced a very ^^""?'*^Sf"* 
large territory. It consisted of Af- P*" ^ *"^- 
ghanistan Proper, part of Khorassan, Cashmere^ 
and the Der^at. Bounded on die north and east 
by immense and inaccessible snowy ranges, atid 
on the south and west by vast sandy deserts, it 
opposed to external hostility obstacles of an al- 
most insurmountable character. Spreading over 
the crest of the great range, it extended from 
Herat on the west to Cashmere on the east, and 
from Balkh on the north to Shikarpoor on the 
south. This extensive region was capable, when 
its military strength was fully drawn forth, of 
sending 200,000 horsemen into the field ; and 
it was able, therefore, to furnish the most ef- 
fective aid to any military power possessed of 
resources adequate to bringing such immense 
forces into action. But, like all other mount- 
ain ' states, it was miserably deficient in the 
means of paying, equipping, or feeding them. 
Prom its own resources it could not maintain a 
standing army of more than twelve thousand 
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men, and uiiless, therefore, it was powerfully 
supported by some other State capable of sup- 
plying this deficiency, it coold not be considered 
as formidable to either iis southern or northern 
neighbors. Like the Swiss or Circassians, the 
Afghans make a trade of selling their blood to 
any foreign nation which will take them into its 
pay ; and the command of its formidable defiles, 
the gates of India, ma^ at any time be obtained 
by the power which is rich or wise enough to take 
that simple method of gaining possession of these 
important passes. 

In the dose of the last century, when the 
M. I>ouranee empire was at the atenith 

Tlm«ten«d of its greatness, and the French 
lS^»Staam gorernment, under the guidance of 
and coaUtlon Kapoleon, was bent on striking a de- 
with tbe cisive blow at Great Britain through 

French. \ig in<iian possessions, a formidable 

coalition was not only possible, but within the 
bounds of probability. Zemaun Shah was at the 
head of the Afghans, and all the ac(jacent tribes, 
whom he had subjected to his dominion. The 
memory of the last invasion of the Afghans, 
which had been entirely successful, served to 
awaken the utmost alarm in India when it was 
known that he was openly making preparations 
for the invasion of Hindostan, and about to de- 
scend the Khyber Pass at the head of an innu- 
merable host of those formidable mountaineers. 
In re^^, he was in secret urged on by Napo- 
leon, who had, when in Egypt, been in corre- 
spondence with Tippoo Saib for the subversion 
of the British power in India, and since his fall 
and his own alliance with Russia, had concluded, 
in 1801, a treaty with the Emperor Paul for an 
invasion of India by an European army of seven- 
ty thousand men, composed one-half of French, 
and one-half of Russians. This regular force 
was to have poceeded by Astrakhan, Herat, 
Candaiiar, ana Cabul, to Attock on the Indus, 
and was to have been preceded by Zemaun Shah, 
1 jign, i. 11 <^t the head of a hundred thousand 
lOiTlioratoo, Afghans. At the approach of forces 
7i' ^^ v^ * ^ formidable, it was not doubted 
»i!!l^'«^f «7ii that the whole native powers of 

lUpOiO. XXXUI. -,,. 11. vVa^ 

^ 63; Hanleii- India would nse m a body to ez- 
berg*a Mem. pel the hated islanders fh>m their 
vu. €71. i£ore9.» 

Although Marquis Wellesley, to whom the 
ts. government of India at this period 

Treaty with was intrusted, was well aware of the 
Persia in Feb- inability of Afghanistan, without 
tuary, 1801. external aid, to invade India, he yet 
knew what powerful assistance it was capable of 
rendering to any great power which should at- 
tempt that object. He therefore took the most 
effectual means to avert the danger by entering 
into close relations with the Court of Persia. 
With this view he selected a young officer who 
had been distinguished in the siege of Seringa- 
patam, Captain, afterward Sir John Malcolm, 
who was oispatched to Teheran in the end of 
1799. With such talent and diplomatic skill did 
the young envoy, who was thoroughly master of 
the Oriental languages, acquit himself of his 
duties, that a treaty, eminently favorable to 
Great Britain, was concluded soon after his ar- 
rival in Persia. He distributed largesses* with a 

* ** The expense I have incurred is Terv heavy, and it is 
oa that score that I am alarmed. Not that it is one Ihr- 
thing more than I have, to the beat ot my judgment, 



liberal hand, and the name of England became 
great in Iran. Before this treaty was conclud- 
ed, the danger, so far as Zemaun Shah was 
concem^^d, had been postponed by an internal 
war in which he had become involved, which 
had drawn him from Candahar to Herat By 
the treaty it was provided, that *' should any army 
of the French nation attempt to settle, with a 
view of establishing themselves on any of the 
islands or shores of Persia, a conjoint force shall 
be appointed bv the two hish contracting par- 
ties to effect their extirpation." Its original 
conditions further bound the Persian govern- 
ment to "slay and disgrace" any Frenchman 
intruding into Persia, and in the event of Ze- 
maun Shah attempting to descend upon India 
from Candahar, to operate a diversion from the 
side of Herat This treaty, however, which the 
French historians justly condemn as exceeding 
the bounds of diplomatic hostility, was never 
formally ratified, and soon became a dead let- 
ter, so far as Zemaun Shah was concerned. That 
dreaded potentate was soon after dethroned by 
one of his brothers, Mahmoud, made prisoner, 
and his eyes, according to the inhuman Asiatic 
custom, put out, as Zemaun himself had done to 
his own elder brother, whom he had dethroned. 
The blind and unhappy sovereign sought refuge 
in the British dominions ; and the mighty con- 

3[ueror, who, it was feared, was to 
oUow in the footsteps of Timour or ii]?aM09 ! 
Genghis Khan, sank into an obscure Kaye, i. 9, 10, 
recipient of British bounty in the ^i Maitln, 
eity of Loodiana, in Hindostan.' 

Time went on, however, and brought its wont- 
ed changes on its wings both in Eu- ^ 
rope and Asia. Napoleon, indeed, Raptme with 
never lost sight of his design of Persia, and 
striking a decisive blow at Enghmd *"*"»<* ^ 
through her Indian possessions ; •^***" ■*"*• 
conferences on the suoject were renewed with 
the Emperor Alexander at Erfurth, and such 
was the magic of the mighty conqueror's name, 
that all the eloquence and gold of Captain Mal- 
colm were forgotten at the Court of Persia. In 
1806 a Persian envoy was .dispatched to Paris 
to congratulate Napoleon on his victories in Eu- 
rope, and in 1808 a French mission arrived in 
Persia, and was received with extraordinary 
distinction, charged with die task of organising 
and cannrinK into effect the long-meditated in- 
vasion of India by the combined forces of France 
and Russia. ' Lord Minto was the Governor- 
general, and as Lord Wellesley had sought to 
establish a counterpoise to French influence in 
Afghanistan by an alliance with Persia, so now 
he soufl^t to establish a barrier against Persia 
in Affflianistanu For this purpose a mission 
was dispatched to Cabul under the Honorable 
MouMTSTVABT Elphinstokb, whose charming 
work first made the English acquainted with a 
country destined to aoonire a melancholy celeb- 
rity in its annals.' Mr. Elphinstone was veiy 
cordially received l>y Shah Soojah, , tji^^,j,„ 
who hsdby this time dispossessed ^i. loo-ios; 
his brother Mahmoud in the ever- Martin, 433*; 
changeful government of Afghanis- f^^^ ^' ^^' 
tan, and a treaty was concluded, 

thooght neoeasary to anawer, or rather fhrther, the ends 
of my mission, and to support tbe dignity of the British 
Oovemment." — Captain Malcolm to Loan WsLLBe- 
LiT, aech Joly, 1800. Kats,L8. 
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wherebj duit prince bound himtetf po reeist any 
attempts of the French and Peniani to advance 
throngh his territories to India. 
Not content with thus rearing np a harrier in 
^ Afghanistan against the French de- 
Renewed al- sigiis in the East, the British Got- 
Uaneewitli emment endeavored to connteract 
PeMia. their inilnence in the Comrt of Per- 
sia itself. WiUi this riew, two missions were 
dispatched, the first under Sir John Malcolm 
ftom India, the latter, headed by Sir Harford 
Jones, direct from London. The first was uv- 
snocessfol, the Court of Teheran refusing to re- 
oeive the embassy in person, upon which Sir 
John Malcolm retnmed to Bombay. But Sir 
Harford Jones was more fortanate. Before the 
mission of which he was the head had arrived 
at the Persian capital, intelligence had been re- 
ceived of the French disasters in Spain in 1808, 
and their retreat behind the Ebro ; and the in- 
creased arrogance of Russia, owing to the alli- 
ance of the Coon of Teheran with BVance, had 
rerived the ancient and hereditary animosity of 
the Persians against the Mnscovites. SkiUfally 
availing himse&of these circnmstanoes^ Sir Har- 
ford sacceeded in entirely neatralising the in- 
finence of France at the Court of Teheran, and 
conclnded a treaty, oflfensive and defensive, be- 
tween Persia and Great Britain. By this treaty 
the Persian monarch declared noil all treaties 
preriously concluded with any European power; 
engaged not to permit the passage of any Euro- 
pean force throngh his dominions toward India; 
and in retam Euffland engaged, in the event of 
his being invaded by any European power, to 
famish a miUtaiy force, or in lieu thereof a 
aabsidy in money, with such militaiy stores as 
miffht be necessary for the repulsion of the in- 
vading force. Although this treaty was only 
preliminaiy, and the definitive treaty, in terms 
or furtherance of it, was only signed in Novem- 
ber, 18 U, yet it was immediately acted upon, 
and its first efiiset was the dismissal of the French 
mission. The treaty contained two articles re- 
gvding Afghanistan, which became of import- 
ance in after times. By the first, the Persian 
government engaged to send an army gainst 
the Afghans, to be paid by the English govttn- 
ment, m llie event of their going to war with 
> See the that power ; by the second the 
Treaty, Nov. British were restrained from in- 
1*»,*®|* ! *f ""^ terfering in any war between the 
iSornton, vL Afghans and the Persians, unless 
104-107 ; ' tiieir mediation was deshred by 
Kaye,i.86,89. both parties.* 

The*stnpendouB events which occurred in Eu- 
tope in 1814 and 1815 entirely re- 
Jealou?y of moved the danger of Pren^ inva. 
Rnseia comes uon of India, which had been so 
la ptaoe of much the object of dread both to 
SVhl'Slf** **»« British and Indian government 
ininej!.aai. fo^ fifteen years before. But in its 
•tead succeeded the terror of another power, so 
much the more formidable as it had been rio- 
torious in the bloody strifis which had so long 
distracted Europe, and as its dominions lay not 
at a distance fit>m, but contiguous to, the Per- 
sian prorinces. Russia had long been an object 
of apprehension to the kings of Teheran, and 
that feeling had been greatly increased since 
the incorporation of Georgia with the Mnscovite 
dominions had brought the standards of the 



Czar over the Csucastts, and into close proadm- 
ity with the northern province s of Persia. The 
great progress, however, made by the British 
officers who, after the peace of 1814, had been 
taken into the Persian serrice, in equipping and 
drilling a large body of infantxy after the Euro- 
pean fashion, inspired the government with an 
undue opinion of their own stre n gth ; and Ab- 
bas Mirza, the heir to the throne, deemed him- 
self invincible when he had 20,000 of these fine- 
looking troops to rely on. Inspired with these 
ideas, the government of Persia in an evil boor 
rushed into a conflict with Russia, fondly hoping 
that they would succeed in wresting Georgia 
from them, and throwing the battalions of the 
Czar beyond the Caucasus. Tlie event proved 
how miserably they had been mistaken. To 
enable Asiatic troops to rival European, it is 
necessary to give them not only European dis- 
cipline, but European officb&s. The f ersians^ 
defeated in several battles, were compelled to 
sue for peace, which they obtained only by aban- 
doning the great fortress of Erivan, and their 
whole defensible frontier toward the nordi. The 
territory thus ceded by the treaty of 1828 to 
Russia was nearly equal in extent to the whole 
of England, and brought the Mnscovite outposts 
to within a few days' march of the Persian cap- 
ital. By this treaty, as Sir Harford Jones justly 
remarked, ^' Persia was delivered, bound hand 
and foot, to the Court of St. Petersburg," and 
its prostration was the more discreditable to 
Great Britain that the latter power was bound 
by the treaty of 1814, in the event of a war be- 
tween Persia and am Eurcpean power^ either to 
send an army from nidia to assist in i •niornton 
its defense, or to pay an annual sub- t1. iio-iie ; 
sidy of two hundred thousand to- Kaye,i.l45- 
mauns during its continuance.^ ^^'* 

As the fatol treaty of 1828 was a turning- 
point in Eastern politics, and for ^g 
the first time brought England and progremion 
Russia into scarcely disguised hos- and npid ed* 
tility in central Asia, it is material ^n« «f R"^ 
to look back for half a centurv, and •»»'»''>•«*«• 
see what the policy and advances of the latter 
power have been during that period, and what 
was the necessity which impelled the British 
Qovemment at length into the petilons A%han- 
istan expedition. This can not be so well done 
as in the words of the able diplomatist who has 
so long had charge of the interests of En^nd 
at the Court of Persia : ** A reference to the 
map,** says Sir John McNeill, " will show that, 
wimin the last half-century, Russia has ad- 
vanced her frontier in every direction, and that 
even the Caspian Sea, wMch appeared to op- 
pose an impediment to her progress, she has 
turned to advantage by appropriating it to her- 
self. It will be seen tiiat the plains of Tartary 
have excited her cupidity, while the drilized 
states of Europe have been dismembered to aug- 
ment her dominions. Kot content with this, 
she^ has crossed over into America, and there 
disputes, in direct riolation of her engagements 
to England, the right of our merchants to navi- 
gate tiie rivers that debouch on its western 
coasts. It will be seen that the acquisitions 
she has made from Sweden are greater than 
what remains of that ancient kingdom ; that 
her acquisitions from Poland are as large as the 
whole Austrian empire ; that the territoiy ^o 
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has wTMted firom Taikej in Europe is equal to 
the dominions of Prussia, exdnsiTe of her Rhen- 
ish provinces ; that her aeqnisitions from Tur- 
key in Asia are -equal in extent to the whole 
snudler states of Germany, the Rhenish prov- 
inces of Prussia, Belgium, and Holland taken 
together ; that the country she has coiiquered 
from Persia is about the size of England ; that 
her aeqnisitions in Tartiuj have an area equal 
t Si J ^ Turkey in Europe, Greece, Italy 
M*N«ia*s '^ Spain ; and that the torritoxy she 
Profnas of has acquired since 1772 is greater in 
^uMia in extent and importance than the whole 
1^143!* empire she had in Europe befwe that 

time* 
'' ^ Every portion of these vast acquisitions, ex- 

cept, perhaps, that in Tartaiy, has 
Continued. ^^ obtained in oi^xisition to the 

views, the wishes, and the interests 
of Enffland. In sixty-four years she has ad- 
vanced her ftontier eight hundred and fifty miles 
toward Vienna, Berlin, Dresden, Munich, Paris ; 
she has approached four hundred and fifty miles 
nearer to Constantinople ; she has possessed her- 
self of the capital of Poland, and has advanced 
to within a few miles of the capital of Sweden, 
from which, when Peter the Great mounted the 
throne, she was distant three hundred miles. 
I^oe that time she has stretched herself for- 
ward about a thousand miles toward India, and 
the same distance toward the capital of Persia. 
The regiment that is now stationed at her far- 
thest frontier-post on the western shores of the 
Caspian, has as gteat a distance to march back 
to Moscow as onward to Attock on the Indus, 
and is actually farther from St. Petersburg than 
from Lahore, the capital of the Sikhs. The 
battalions of the Russian imperial guard that 
invaded Persia, found, at the conclusion of the 
war, that tiiey were as near to Herat as to the 
banks of the Don, that they had already accom- 
plished half the distance fhnn their capital to 
Delhi, and that from their camp in Persia they 
had as great a distance to march back to St. Pe- 
tersburg as onward to the capital of Hindostan. 
Meanwhile the Moscow Gazette threatens to 
dictate at Calcutta the next peace with England, 
and Russia never ceases to urge the Persian 
government to accept from it, free of all cost, 
officers to discipline its troops, and arms and 
artillery for its soldiers, at the same time that her 
aprocraaand ^"""^ battalions are ready to march 
Preiilraccon. in^ Persia whenever the Shah, to 
ditioo of Rus- whom their services are freely of- 

fSiy^A^ffi* f<5re^ caai be induced to require 
J838. 143-144. ^^^ assistance."' ' 

^The weight due to the important facts stated 
in this striking passage, and which 
Great effect of ^^^7 o^e aoquaintBd with history 
Um Tnrkieli knows to be strictly true, had been 
war and nro- much increased, since the termina- 
P^« Md ^^^ ^ ^^ Persian war in 1828, by 
England m what had occurred in Europe. The 
angoieming war with Turkey, terminated by the 
thedanger passaize of the Balkan and the cap- 
from Russia. i~^ a j • i^^t q«a t! j ^ 
tnre of Adnanople in 1829, had ut- 

teriy prostrated the strength of the Ottoman 
power; while the victories of Mehemet All, and 
the ruinous refusal of Great Britain to render 
any assistance to the Porto to avert his victori- 
ous arms from Constantinople in 1882, had of 
necessity thrown Turkey into the arms of Rns« 



sia. At the same time the politioal cfaangea in 
Western ESurope had gone fia to dissolve the 
andent allianoe between Russia and England, 
and to foster an angry feeling, from difiiuence 
of internal government, between two empires al- 
ready alienated by so many causes of jealousy 
in the East The revolution of 1880 had again 
raised France to the head of the movement paiw 
ty in Europe ; that of 1882 had, what was still 
more marvelous, placed Enshmd by her side. 
Russia, therefore, was impelled into the career 
of Oriental conquest not less by what she dread- 
ed in the West than what she hoped in the East, 
and the opportuni^ appeared eminently fiivop- 
aUe fbr accomplishing both objeds ; for in pro* 
portion as England was assuming a more im- 
perious tone in diplomacy, she was becoming 
weaker in military strength ; and it was diffi- 
cult to say whether the riding party in the state 
was most set upon revolutionizing all the ad- 
joining states, or disbanding the forces at home, 
by which alone revolutionary thronee could be 
maintained. 

Add to this that the difficulties of an overland 
march to India through central ^ 
Asia are great, but tw no means in- Reflectiins on 
snperable. But the Russian march theehanoeaor 
of conqaest, especially in the East, a Rnesian in- 
renders it a matter of calculation, ^u»of in- 
and its success, if unopposed, a 
moral certainty. sThe Owrt of St. Petersbniig 
never trusts any thing to chance, or the hazard- 
ous accidents c^ unprepared warfare. It would 
never sanction an expedition like that of Napo- 
leon to Moscow, or England to CabuL Slowly 
but steadily advancing, securing its aoqnisitionsy 
like the Romans, by the construction of roada 
and the erection of fortresses, and then succes- 
sively rendering eadb conquest the base of op- 
erations fbr the next, it has succeeded Amt a cen- 
tury past, without experiencing any lotting dis* 
aster, in advancing its dominion even over the 
wildest regions in every direction. The march 
to the Indus is long, the mountains intervmiing 
high, the difficulties great; but the distance is 
not so great, the country not so arid, the wilds 
not so interminable, as die rente to Kamtschat* 
ka, whidi is daily traversed by her troops with- 
out difficulty. The Russian system is to impel 
die lesser states in its alliance into foreign con- 
quest or aggression befbre they hazard their 
own troops in it, and to bring the latter up to- 
ward the dose of the contest, when the first dif- 
ficulties have been overcome, the opposing par- 
ties are well-nigh exhausted, and she may, with- 
out serious opposition, achieve decisive success. 
It was thus tnat, having subdued Persia by the 
war of 1827, she made it the platform for future 
operations, and impelled the Persian forces into 
an attack on Afghanistan in 1887. Had she 
succeeded in that, she would have made roads, 
bnilt fortresses, collected magazines, and organ* 
ized auxiliary forces in its wild regions, and not 
attempted a descent on the Indus till tiie whole 
physical difficulties had been surmounted, and 
the prospect of plunder, or the spirit of fanati- 
cism, had brought the whole strength of Asia 
to her assistance. 

To counteract the designs of a government 
guided by such a policy, possessed of such re* 
sources, and actuated by such ambition, both po- 
litical and military, had now become a mattei 
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of mbtolote necewity to the Brituh Goreniment, | 
mad. the nqyinenoH or neglect of 
Afth^'V** former times only rendered this ne- 
nmMiaedm cessity, when Lord Anckhmd arriTed 
the only bar- in India in 1886, the more pressing. 
S;![Jjfr*» The war of 1828 had broken down 
^^■^ the militaiy strength of Turkey, the 
tnaty of Unidar-Skelessi had converted what 
remained of it into an amdliarj force of 
Bossia. The war of 1827 had swept away the 
barrier of Persia, and it was easy to foresee 
that in the next conflict in the East the contest 
would be begun W the Court of Teheran, and 
the battalions of Russia would be preceded in 
their steady march toward Hindostan by the des- 
nltonr forces of the king of kin{^ Afghanis- 
tan, beyond all doubt, would be the next ob- 
ject of attack. Hent, its frontier fortress to- 
ward the west, emphatically styled the ** Gate 
of Hindostan," was already designed as the place 
where the first blow would be struck. To an 
empire wielding the military strength of sixty 
millions of men, but only enjoying a revenue 
of nxtoen millions, the prospect of a countnr 
I Kayea. IM- ^^^^ '^ revenue of twenty-four mill- 
is? ; Thorn- ions was rei^ied br its maritime 
ton, vi. isi- conquerors presented an irresistible 
^^ object of attraction.* 

Fortunately, if Afghanistan was the only re- 
34. maining barrier against Russian in- 
Mmm by fluence and aggwssion, the charac- 
wUehitmlcht ^^ ^ jj, inhabiUnto afforded an 

uined In the ®*^J Bkeaxm of retaimng them in 
inurettof En- British interests. Fickle, fond of 
0»'^ change, and divided among each 

other from time immemorial by intestine feuds, 
there were yet two particulars in which they all 
united — these were, the love of independence, 
and the love of money. Against the Persians 
in particular, their immediate neighbors on the 
north and west, they entertained the most vio- 
lent hereditary animosity, similar to that felt 
in former days by the Scotch or the Welsh 
against the English. To be left undisturbed in 
their mountain fastnesses, without restraiot on 
their contests with each other, was their gre^t 
object ; but though detesting the yoke of the 
stranger, they were by no means insensible to 
the merits of his gold. Inhabiting a barren and 
churlish land, they sought in vain for wealth in 
the produce of their own industry ; and from 
time immemorial they had been accustomed to 
look for it either in foreign conquest, or the sub- 
sidies of foreign powers. In this money con- 
test England had decidedly the advantage of 
Russia; her Indian possessions alone yielded 
a revenue a half greater than the whole territo- 
ries of the Czar put together. The obvious way 
of dealing with such a people, therefore, was 
to make no attempt to penetrate into their coun- 
try, or coerce them by military force, but to at- 
tract them by the certain magnet of gold. It 
was the more easy to do this that the magnifi- 
cent Isrgesses of Mr. Elphinstone in former days 
at CabtS, and of Sir John lilalcolm in Persia, 
had diffased the most unbounded ideas of Brit- 
ish riches and generosity in all central Asia, 
and the arrival of every envoy from the govern- 
ment of Calcutta awakened a fever of cupidity 
In the country, which was ci^Mible of being 
turned to the best advantage. A hundred or 
tiTD hundred thoufand a year judiciously applied 



to the Afghanistan tribes would have retained 
them all in Britidi interests, not endangered 
the life ef one man, and effectually i icaje, L 13- 
closed the Gate of India against 16;TiMrai0B, 
T^aaian ambition.^ ^^ U4-iJ0. 

The peculiar drcumstanoes of Afgfaamstan, 
when it fiist became in a manner j^, 
the battle-field between Great Brit- Stste of Af- 



ain and Bnwia, were eminently fa- ^^ 
Torable to the establishment of this 
steadying money power of the former among its 
desultofy tribes. Zemaun Shah, as already ob- 
served, had been deposed and blinded by his 
brother Mafamoud in 1801 ; and he, in his turn, 
had been deposed, thoi^h, wi^ unwonted clem- 
ency, not deprived of n^t, by a still younger 
brother. Shah Soojah-ooi^-Moouc, whose name 
acquired a melancholy celebri^ in the events 
which followed. But Shah Soqjah, a violent 
and ill-starred, though ambitions man, was un- 
abl^to keep the throne he had gained; and he 
was, after a short reign, dispossessed of the 
throne by liahmoud, who reasserted his rights, 
and obliged to take refuge at the court of La- 
hore, which had recently become famous from 
the ambition and rise of Rokjbet Singh, whose 
abilities and energy had raised a small tribe to 
the rank of a powerful empire on the banks of 
the Sutlej, in northern India. He brought with 
him from his lost kingdom the famous Koh-i- 
Noon diamond, esteemed the largest in the 
worid, which was immediately wrested from 
him by his ruthless and unscrupulous host, Bnn- 
jeet ; and now the trophy of victo- s Maitia, 433 ; 
ly adorns the brow of our gracious ThomtoB, ru 
sovereign. Queen Victoria.* ^* 

The subsequent adventures of Shah Soqjah, 
as detailed in his own autobiogra- 35, 

phy, in his efforts to regain his Snbe eqeent 
throne, exceeded any thing which S^JJ'S^jf 
fiction has imagined of the marvel- andhianraS* 
ous. By a wonderful exertion of eHbru to re- 
skill and resolution, he succeeded ffua bis 
in making his escape in the disguise ""^**' 
of a mendicant from the prison into which he 
had been thrown by Runjeet Singh, and after 
undergoing great hardships, reached, in 1816, 
the British station of Loodiana, where, like his 
brother Zemaun Shah, he became, with his fam- 
ily, a pensioner on the bounty of the East India 
Company. Mahmoud, however, did not enjoy 
the throne of Afghanistan long. As is often the 
case in Eastern story, he beciane the victim of 
the ambition and treacherr of his vizier, Futteh 
Khan, who had been mainly instrumental in ef- 
fecting the late revolution in his favor, and who 
was desirous of making his own clan, the Baruk- 
zye, the governing power in the country. His 
youngest Mother. Dost Mohammbd, who after- 
ward became still more famous in British his- 
tory, treacherously made himself master of the 
city of Herat, and even insulted some ladies of 
high rank in the harem of the governor of that 
place. Upon this he was attacked by Prince 
Eamran, Uie son of Mahmoud Shah, and forced 
to take refuge in Cashmere, where his brother 
was governor. Futteh Khan, the treacherous 
rixier, was subsequently made prisoner and cut 
to pieces in the presence of the king and prince 
because he refused to order his brother to sur- 
render. But this success was of short duration. 
Dost Mohammed, who was a man of uncommon 
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energy and resolntioii, and extremely beloved 
bf the hill-tribes, raised an anny, and, advanc- 
ing againet CaboJ, made himself master of that 
capit^ from whidi Mahmoud Shah and his son 
Kamran fled to Herat, which still acknowledged 
their sorereigntj, and established themselves in 
that fragment of the Douranee empire. Bat 
I>06t Mohammed snoceeded in maintaining him- 
self in Cabal and the ceiltral provinces, where 
he was extremely beloved, and where his gov- 
ernment, as that of firm and intrepid men al- 
ways does in the East, was fonnd to be a per- 
fect blessing to the people. Shah Soojah made 
several nnsaccessfal attempts, like Uenry VI. 
in £jiglish story, to regain hlB lost inheritance, 
bat they were all shattered against the superior 
capad^ and fortune of the saccessfhl occapant 
of ^e throne. The jNrovinces which acknowl- 
edffed the sway of Dost Mohammed were those of 
Cabal, Bamian, Ghoznee, Candahar, Ghoaband, 
and Jellalabad, bat a part, it is tr^e^ of the old 
Dooianee empire, founded by Ahmed Shah, half 
I iigjiiB 433 . a century before, but the most im- 
Tbonum, vi/ portant, as lying in its centre, and 
IM, 154 , commanding the whole passes from 
Kaye,i. 17,81. pe„ia into IndU,* 

In this distracted state of the Afghanistan 
97. empire were to be found the cer- 

Poliey whleh tain and easy means of establishing, 
■Jwidld hare ^qi British government or rule, but 
m t?m^ British influence, in the whole hill- 
portDoatMo- country beyond the Indus. The 
bammed. people were so divided by the sac- 
cessful usurpations which had taken place that 
the^ had ocuEued to be fbrmidaUe as enemies, 
while the reigning heads of the clans which were 
disputing, and had in different places obtained 
the supremacy, were so insecurely seated on their 
thrones that British countenance and British 
gold were alike important to their success. To 
Doet Mohammed, in particular, our alliance was 
of inestimable importance, as he was a usurper 
who belonged to a diffibrent and rival clan from 
that which had before possessed the throne, and 
though supported, as Napoleon was in France, 
by the great majority of the people, he had to 
contend with a dispossessed par^, which would 
make every effort to regain it, and an indefatiga- 
ble pretender, who, like the unfortunate Chanes 
Edward in Scottish stoiy, was hovering round 
the kingdom in search of a place to effect an 
entrance. He accordingly was most anxious 
to cultivate the British alliance, and a trifling 
t Thornton, annual subsidy would to a certain- 
vl. 194 ; Kaye, ty have secured him in our in- 
l. 87-43. terests.* 

While these obvious considerations pronused 
2g, a ready sway over Dost Mohammed to 
RnaaiaD the British Government, another cir- 
^IgnsoB cnmstance equally bound Kamran, the 
^^'*^ Shah of Herat, then belonging to the 
rival house, in our interests. Persia, wmch had 
now, since the peace of 1828, been the mere 
vassal of Russia, laid claim to a sovereignty over 
. 2 this city and its dependencies, founded 

^' ' partly on the conquesto of Nadir Shah, 
partly on a payment of tribute for a considera- 
ble period to the Shah of Persia by Kamran, the 
present ruler of Herat, and partly on some en- 
gagements eiptered into by that prince while the 
Shsh of Persia was employed in reducing Kho- 
rassan to obedience. The claim laid extended 



to all Afghanistan, as far as Ghumee, and in- 
cluded CabuL Great Britain, however, was de- 
barred by the 9th article of the existing trea^ 
from interfering between the Persians and Af- 
ghans, unless cwled on by both parties ; a thing 
which was not very likely to occnr. when the 
former was entirely under the direction of Rus- 
sia. The Shah of Persia was resolved to make 
good his daims by force of arms, and the ruler 
of Herat w^ equaUy detennined to resist him. 
Russia incessantly urged Persia Into this con- 
test; Muscorite officers were larsety employed 
in drilling the Persian armies ; Muscovite engi- 
neers in directing their artilleiy ; and under the 
name of ^ Russian deserters," a regiment of its 
troops was openly employed in the Persian serv- 
ice, and was much superior in discipline and 
equipment to any force which the Afghans could 
bring against it. In impelling its vassal, Persia, 
into this war, Russia was only following up its 
usual policv, which was to precede its own con- 
quests by the arms of its dependents, as a gen- 
eral pushes forward his tirailleurs before he 
brings the masses of regular troops into action. 
In this extremity the Shah of Herat naturally 
looked to Great Britain for protection, the only 
power capable of counterbalancing the Czar in 
central Asia; and thus, while the uncertainty 
of his tenure of the throne naturally inclined 
Dost Mohammed to our alliance, 
the imminent hazard of subjugation j^'^^^^. 
by Persia, backed by the C^ossus ston, Jan. 
of the North, was equally sure to ]83« ; Thoni- 
retain the ruler of Herat in our J^ ^* ***» 
interests.' 

The only drawback to this generally auspi- 
cious state of things on the side of 39. 
Afghanistan consisted in the rival Kinfdomof 

Eretendons of a new State, which *l»«Sikha.. 
ad recentlv risen to eminence in the Punjaub. 
This was the kingdom of the Sikbb. This re- 
markable tribe had long been known on the 
banks of the Sutlej, and in customs and religion 
differed considendily from any of the adjoining 
ones. It had never, however, attained to re- 
markable eminence, or been considered as one 
of the great powers of India, till its direction 
fell into the hands of a chieftain of talents and 
energy, Runjbbt Simor. This sagacious and in- 
defatigable man, observing attentively the course 
of events for the last half-centurv between the 
British and the native powers, whom thev suc- 
cessively vanquished, arrived at the conclusion 
that these hated islanders were for the time in- 
vincible, and that the only way in the end to 
rear up a barrier to their conquests, was in peace 
and silence to form a military force, disciplined 
after the European fashion, capable of bringing 
into the field an army equal to their own. For 
this purpose he offered the greatest encourage- 
ment to French officers to settle among his peo- 
ple, and intrusted them with the entire direc- 
tion of his military forces. But it was the dis- 
banding of so large a part of the sepoy force 
by Lord William Bentinck, in nursnance of the 
economical ideas of the day, which was one great 
source of Runjeet Singh's military strength. 
Many of those whom he disbanded took serrice 
with the Sikh chieft who thus acquired an aimj 
of old British soldiers, directed by French offi- 
cers, and trained to die veir highest point of 
discipline and iteadiness in the field. 
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Had it boMi poBsible to have noited the Sikhs 

'^ with th« Afghans in the Britiih alii- 

JMlonsy md anoe, they wonld have fonned a bar- 

w^ra betwoea net impenetrable alike to the bayo- 

!k^ ^a r^K ^^ nets and the intrigues of Russia^ and 
the Argnana. ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

still vaster reveane of the British in India, might 
have bid defiance to the world. Bat, nnfoitn^ 
nately, this was very far indeed from being the 
case. Bo^jeet Singh had taken advantage of 
the distracted state of the Dooranee empire, in 
consequence of the civil dissensions which have 
been mentioned, and by the aid of l^s nnmer- 
ons and disciplined battalions had succeeded in 
wresting from its chief the whole province of 
I'eshawur, being the oart of Afghanistan which 
lay next to India, and which was the more val- 
uable as nearly a moieQr of the whole revenue 
of the old Afghanistan empire had been derived 
fi-om its iiihfU>itants. This invasion was justly 
regarded as an unpardonable offense by Dost 
^lohammed and the other rulers of Afghanis- 
tan, and they had nothing so much at heart as 
to regain this lost portion of the inheritance of 
their fathers. But Runjeet Singh was equally 
'determined to retain it, for, next to his capital 
Lahore, it formed the brightest jewel in his 
crown. Thus the seeds of rancorous hostility 
and interminable jealonsv were sown between 
these two powers, both of whom lay on the di- 
rect route from Russia to India, and the alli- 
ance' of either of which would be of essential 
importance either to the English in defending, 
or the Russians in forcing au entrance into that 
country. To conciliate ^th ^^^as scarce^ possi- 
ble, and the great point for consideration was, 
1 Ka a. 1 17 ^^^ ^^ ^'^^ likely to ]»ove of 
34 , Thorn-' Service to our interests, and which 
ton, 1. 194- could most be relied on in the con- 
IM; Martin, ^st with the great northern power 
which was evidently approaching.^ 
The war of artillery, however, was precec&d, 
4] as usual in such cases, by the strife 
RiuaiaD u- of diplomatists ; and there the abil- 
trigues at ity of the Muscovites appeared more 
CabttL clearly than in their military operas 
tions. The Russian government dispatched a 
confidential agent, named Yickorich, to Cabul, 
who was fortified by a holograph letter* from 
the Czar himself. He arriv^ in Cabul on the 
'19th December, 1837, ostensibly as a commer- 
cial agent, really to carry out the diplomatic 
instructions given him by Count Simonich, the 
Russian minister at Teheran, in the middle of 
September. Before his arrival, however, the 
British Government had sent Captain, aftor- 

* " A. C— In a happy moment the meaMnger of your 
lU^hness, Mirsa Haaaaa, raacbod ray eoort with your 
ftcendly letter. I waa very much delighted to reoeiTe it, 
and very much gratilled by Ita peruaal. The contenta of 
the letter prove that you are my well-wiaher, and have 
IViendly opinlona toward roe. It flattered me very mnch, 
and I waa convinced of your Mendahtp to my everlast- 
ing government. In conaaquenee of thla, and pieaerving 
the terma of ftlendahlp which are now corameneed be- 
twixt you and myaelf, in my heart I will fbel alwaya hapr- 
J)y to aaalat the people of Cabal who may come to trade 
n my kingdom. On the arrival of your meaaengar, I 
have dealred him to make preparationa for hia long jour- 
ney back to yon, and alao appointed a man of dignity to 
aoeompany him on the part of my government. If It 
pleaae God he arrlvea aaft, he will preaent to yon the rar- 
uiea of my country, which 1 have aent through him. By 
the grace of Ood may yoar davt be prolonged.— Sent ft-om 
St. Peterabnrg, the capital of Raaaia, on the 97th April, 
1837, In the ISth year of my ieign."*KATs, I SOI, note. 



ward Sir Alexander Bumes, on a similar mis- 
sion to the court of Cabul, ostensibly for com- 
mercial, really for political purposes. The Brit- 
ish envoy had been received in the most favc»r- 
able manner by Dost Mohammed, wh.o made no 
secret of his anxious wish to enter into the most 
firiendly relations with the British Govenunenty 
and upon the promise of such a subsidy annu- 
ally paid as would enable him to mwinrain his 
position, to enter into an alliance offienaive and 
defensive with them. Fifty thousand pounds a 
Tear was all he demanded; a trifle in England, 
but a very great sum in those parts, as his 
whole revenue was only ^teen lacs of rupees, 
or £160,000 a year. So great was the influence 
of the British diplomatist, and so strong the de- 
sire of the Afghan chief to cultivate the British 
alliance, that he at first, on learning of the Rus- 
sian envosr's approach, dispatched orders to pre- 
vent him from entering the city ; and when he 
did arrive, he immediately sent for the British 
agent, and declared his determination not to 
receive overtures of any sort fnmi any 1 saye, l 
other power, as long as he had any 186-188. 
hope of sympathy or assistance from Thornton, 
the British Government.* ♦ ^ ^^' 

Unfortunately, the policy of the British Gov- 
ernment, and the powers commit- 4s. 
ted to their envoy at Cabul, were Miaemblepoi- 
very Hule calculated to improve ^J^oSi 
these friendly dispositions. The Moiwmmed 
days were those of economy and byLoidAn^- 
retrenchment; and any thing ap- '^*^* 
peered to be preferable to incurring at the mo- 
ment any outlay whidi could possibly be avoid- 
ed. The presents he brought for the chief and 
the ladies of his zenana were trifling and con- 
temptible, and painfully contrasted with the 
magniflcent gifts which during the former mis- 
sion had been lavished with so unsparing a hand 
by Mr. Elphinstone, and spread such magnifi- 
cent ideas of British grandeur and generosity. 
The envoy was empowered to promise nothings 
engage for nothing; and although accurately 
informed by him of the imminence of the dan- 
ger, and that it was a neck-and-neck race be- 
tween England and Russia, neither a man nor 
a guinea was tendered to the chief who held 
the keys of India in his hand, and could avert 
calamities unnumbered from the British em- 

• *' On the momlnff of the 19th Dost Mohammed came 
over early flrom the Bala-Hiaaar, with a letter from his 
aon, the Governor of Ghnsnee, aaying that the Rnsaiaii 

S;ent had arrived in that city on hia way to Cabal. Dost 
ohammed said he had come fbr my counsel on the oeca* 
Bion ; that he wished to hare nothing to do with any oth- 
er power than the British , that he did not wiah to receire 
any agent of any power whatever, aa long as he bad a 
hope of sympathy fh>m us ; and that be wonld ordo* the 
Ruaslan agent to be turned ont, detained on the road, or 
act in any way I desired liim. He gaTe me up all the let- 
ters, which I aent offexpreaa to Lord Anekland." — Kr A. 
B DRUBS to GovBBNOB-oSNBKAi., I9th December, 1637. 
Katk, i. 188, 180. 

*' Nothing eonld have been more dlscooraging than the 
reception of the Ruaaian agent. Dost Mohammed still 
dung to the belief that the Britiah Government would look 
Avorably on his case, and teas wilUng to receive a httU 
from England rather Aon a great deal from onM other 
power. But he aoon began to poneive that OTen that lit- 
tle waa not to be obtained. Before the close of Janaary. 
Bumes had received specific instructions fh>m the Gov* 
emor*generaI, and was compelled, with the strongest feel- 
ings of mortifleation and reluctance on his part, to stran- 
gle the hcmea Dost Mohammed had ao long eoooonged 
of a ftiendly mediation of the Britiah Govonmenl be- 
tween the Ameer and Rujneet Singh."— Katb, i. 190, 
191, ' 
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pira.* Peahawnr undoubtedly made a difficulty, 
as it was claimed and eagerly sought both by 
the Afghan and Sikh chiefs, and it was no easy 
matter for the English Government to reconcile 
their contending interests, or retain them both 
in our alliance. But such was the anxiety of 
Dost Mohammed to preserve the most amicable 
relations with the British Government, that by 
the promise of a very moderate subsidy from 
them, he might easily have been induced to 
forego his demand for the disputed province, 
and remain steady in the British alliance, with- 
out urging claims which mi^ht have compro- 
mised our relations with Ruigeet Singh.f But, 
unhappily. Lord Auckland's policy was entirely 
different ; and before the end of January, Cap- 
tain Bumes received positive instructions, which 
compelled him, to his bitter mortification,- to 
strangle the sanguine hopes whkh 
IW Capiiun I>ost Mohammed had long enter- 
Burnea to tained of receiving assistance from 
Governor- Great Britain, and in a manner 

Ssa^' 1888. ^''^^*^®^ ^^ ^ throw himself into the 

* arms of the Emperor of Russia.* 

The Russian envoy was by no means equally 

parsimonious in his professions or 

Liberai guarded in his promises. He inform- 

promisM of ed Dost Mohammed that he was com- 

the Ras- missioned to express the sincere sym- 

aian agen . p^^j^y ^f ^^ Russian Government 

with the difficulties under which he labored; 
that they were willing to assist him in expelling 
Rni^eet Singh from Peshawur, and would fur- 
nish him with money for that purpose, and re- 
new it annually, expecting in return ^e chief- 
tain's good offices. Even the mode of convey- 
ing the much-coveted treasure was specified; 
the Russians engaging to send it to Bokhara, 
whence Dost Mcm^nmed was expected to con- 
vey it to his own capital. At the same time the 
combined intrigues of Russia and Persia suc- 
ceeded in effecting a treaty with the rulers of 
Candahar, by which they engaged to transfer to 



* ** We are in a meaa here— 'Herat Is besieged, and may 
ftU, and the Emperor of Russia lias sent an agent to Ca- 
bul to oflbr Dost Mohammed money to fight Rnnieet Singh. 
I conld not believe my eyes or ears, but Captain Vicko- 
Tioh (that is the agent's name) arrived here with a bias- 
ing leitor three flMt long, and aent immediately to pay his 
roapeeta to me. The Ameer (Dost Mohammed) came over 
to me aharp, and offered to do as I liked— kick him out, 
or any thing ; and since he was so ftiendly, I said give 
me the letters the agent has brought, all of which he sor- 
rendered sharp." — Bunnxs* FiivaU Correepandmee. 
Kats. i. 180. 

Mr. M'Neill's opinion, who wrote flrom the coort of Per* 
sla, was equally dear. " Doat Mohammed Khan, with a 
little aid from ua, couid be put in poaseaaion of both Can* 
dahar and Herat. / eaunoualy hope thai aid unll not te 
vnthheld. A loan of money would posaiblv enable him 
to do this, and would give ua a great hold upon him. 
He ought to be preeluded from receiving any other fbr- 
eign representatives or agents of any kind at his court, 
and ahonld agree to transact all busings with foreign 
powera through the Britiah agent. Unless somethmg of 
tku kind w tfone, w shall never be secure ; and until 
Doot Mohammed Khan, or some other Afghan, shall have 
got both Candahar and Herat into his hands, our position 
fiere must continue to be a flilse one." — Mr. M'Nkill to 
Captain Buainis, March 13th, 1887 (MS. records). 

t ** It appears to me that the opinions of Dost Moham- 
med call for much deliberation. U will be seen that the 
ehlef is not bent on possessing Peshawur. or on gratify- 
ing an enmity toward his brothers, but simply pursuing 
the worldly maxim of securing himself from Injury. The 
arguments which he has adduoed seem worthy of every 
consideration, and the more ao when even an avowed 
partisan of Sultan Mohammed doea not deny the Justice 
of the Ameer's objection."— Captaih Burrss to Gov- 
iBNOB-osMiBAL, 26th JsnusTy, 1888. Katx, 1. 104, noCs. 
Vol. m.— D d 



them the city and territoiy of Herat, to be held 
for a tribute to the Shah of Persia. This treaty 
was guaranteed by Count Simonich on the part 
of Russia, in the following terms : " I, who am 
the Minister-Plenipotentiary of the exalted Gov- 
emment of Russia, will be guarantee that nei- 
ther on the part of the Shah of Persia, nor on 
the part of the powerful Sirdars, shall there be 
any deviation from, nor violation of, this entire' 
treaty and these agreements.** Thus did the 
Russian Grovemment, in pursuance of its usual 
policy, push forward the lesser states in its alli- 
ance, or under its influence, to precede its dis- 
ciplined battalions in the career of conquest, 
and pioneer the war for its eagles in their 
march ; and thus skillfully did it take advant- 
age of their separate designs and ambition to 
effect an object from ifi^ich itself in the end was 
alone to profit.' To the Shah of Persia it prom- 
ised the sovereignty of Herat as the reward of 
its reduction ; to the Candahar chiefs, the pos- 
session of that city, subject to the suzerainty of 
Persia ; and to Dost Mohammed, money to en- 
lable him to recover Peshawur from the Sikhs, 
and regain that lost appendage of the Douianee 
empire. And the object of fdl this complicated 
diplomatic intrigue was to subject Herat, Cabul, 
Candahar, and Peshawur to its influence, and 
thus secure the co-operation of the rulers in all 

these cities, the keys of the mount- , >n.«^*..» 
. .'...'' ji. » *■ ioomton, 

ain-regions, in its ^and design of yi. is7~i»9; 

advancing its domimons to the banks Kave, i. 1D4- 
of the Indus.^ ♦ ^^' 

Hebat was the place which became the 
first object of attack in vpursuance ^ 
of these complicated negotiations, siege of He- 
*' Surrounded," says an eye-witness, rat: deaorip- 
"by a fair expanse of countiy, ^<»ofit. 
where alternating corn-fields, vineyards, and 
gardens vary the richness and beaaty of the 
scene, and the bright waters of small running 
streams lighten the pleasant landscape, lies the 
city of Herat." The eloquent words of Captain 
ConoUy apply only to the beauty beyond the 
walls — ^within them, as in most Asiatic towns^ 
all is dirt and desolation. But in a military 
point of view it is a position of the veiy highest 
importance. An army composed of foot and 
'horse only, with a few pieces of light artilleiy, 
might traverse some of the passes, seventeen 
thousand feet in height, which intersect the stu- 
pendous ranee of the Hindoo Coosh ; but one 
equipped with heavy artilleiy, and all the cum- 
brous appliances of modem war, can make its 
way by no other route from the northwest to 
the Indian frontier. The city stands in a rich 
plain l^ing at the foot of the mountains, the ex- 
traordinaiy fertility of which, especially in grain 
crops, has led to its being styled the " granary 
of Central Asia." It presents, therefore, evei^' 
advantage for the collecting of provisions and 
formation of magazines, to facilitate the transit, 
in the desolate mountain region which lies be- 

* **The Russian Embaaaador, who is always with the 
Shah, aenda yon a letter, which I Ineloae. The sub- 
stance of hia verbal message to yon la that if the Shah 
doea every thing you want, ao much the better ; and if 
not, the Russian Government will Aimish you with every 
thing wanting. The object ofthe-Ruasian envoy by thia 
meaaage is to have a road to the English, and for this 
they are very anxious. He is waiting for your anawer, 
and I am sure he will aerve you.**— Agent of Cabul to 
Dost Mohammed, January 14, 1838, No. 6, Correspond- 
ence regarding JfghanisUmy laid trfore PartiamenL 
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jond, of ft Ifliige army. The dtj itself conUins 
aboat 45,000 inhabitant!, and stands within four 
solid earthen walls, each about a mile long, 
which environ it in the fonn of a square. These 
walls, however, when the Penian army approach- 
ed them, were in a jerj decayed ^tate. The teal 
defense of the place consisted in two covered- 
ways, €ft fauMBeJjraifes, one in the inside and the 
other in the ontside of the ditch. The lower 

1 Pottinger*! ^^^ ^** ^^ ^® \^^^\ of the sor- 
Report to tbe rounding country, its parapet part- 
SapremeGoT- \j covered by a mound of earth on 
SaTKaye, T **^* counterscarp formed by the ac- 
903^905 ; CoQ- cumulation of rubbish from the 
oUy, 19-22. clearings of the ditch.* 
When the Persian army, directed by Russian 
.. officers, and supported by a Russian 
Caaaainob' battalion under the name of ''De- 
ment of Uw serters,*' approached the city, it was 
fi^^'iT nominally under the rule of Kam- 
1^.' "^°* ^^® ^^y ^°® ^ ^^® royal family 

who retained a part of the former 
Afghan monarchy. Worn out, however, by the 
debility induced by eveiy species of excess, he 
was himself incapable of carrying on the gov- 
ernment, which had entirely fallen into the 
hands of his vizier, Yar Mohammed, an able 
and energetic, but unprincipled and profligate 
man, whose son was the governor of the city. 
The terms which the Persian Shah offered to 
Kamran were, that he was to be deprived of the 
title of king; a Persian garrison was to be re- 
ceived into the city, where coins were to be 
■truck in the name, and prayers offered for, the 
Persian king. On these conditions the Afghan 
chief was to be allowed to retain the govern- 
ment ; and he was to join his forces to the Per- 
sian army and that of Dost Mohammed, and 
make war on the Sikhs, These terms were in- 
dignanUy rejected by the Afghans ; the old an- 
imosity at the Persians revived in full force ; a 
general enthusiasm seized the people, and they 
prepared with resolute determination to main- 
tain their independence. But their forces were 
small, their guns few and ill-manned, their 
ramparts crumbling in decay ; and all their ef- 
forts would probably have been unavailing, had 
it not been that on the day when the King made 
his public entry into the city to direct the war, 
a young English officer was in the crowd which 
assembled to witness his arrival, who soon ac- 
quired the lead in the defense which heroism 
^ and talent never fail to obtain in the 

J^ii]' presence of danger — Eldebd PomN- 

OBS.' 

The Persian army advanced in three divi- 
sions, the foremost of which, 10,000 
Tbe siege, "^i^ngt appeared before the walls in 
the end of October. The fortress 
would not have held out a fortnight against an 
Anglo-Indian army of half the force ; bat the 
Persian army, though 80,000 strong when it all 
came up, contained few real soldiers, and was, 
with the exception of the Russian battalion, in 
a very rude and disorganized state. The in- 
habitants made a noble defense ; and Yar Mo- 
hammed exerted himself with surprising vigor 
to stifle discontent and provide the means of re- 
Nov 9k s^^<>^^ Ground was broken before 
^^'''^' the fortress on the 28d November; but 
the progress of the siege was for long very slow, 
although the firs even of the light artillery of 
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the Persians brought down the rotten parapeta 
like tinder. Sallies were made daily ; and £1- 
dred Pottinger, the real hero of the plaee, dif- 
fused into the breasts of all aroimd him his own 
dauntless intrepidity. Under his command the 
operations of the besieged became not only en- 
ergetic but skillfuL Hie breaches were rqiair- 
ed as fast as they were made ; in vain the flam- 
ing tempest descended on the inhabitants in 
their houses. The people bore the conflagra- 
tions which ensued with a constancy worthy of 
the highest admiration; and thou^ often de- 
spairing of the result, continued with 
mournful firmness to assert their inde- 
pendence.' 

The siege continued in this mtmtt^ dnring 
the whole winter, without any mate- ^ 
rial progress being made, except in r ro t r e aeef 
the destruction of the houses in the tbe aaenu 
town, accompanied with a meUm- ■^F'illa- 
choly loss of life. " Scarcely a shop,** says Pot- 
tinger, " had escaped destruction ; the shatters, 
seats, shelves, nay, even the very beams and 
door-posts, had been torn down for fire-wood ; 
most of the houses were burned or unroofed; 
scarcely any business was going on ; here and 
there were gathered knots of pide and anxiois 
citizens whispering their suflerings." Notwitii- 
standing these discouraging circumstances, the 
defense was continued with a constancy unsur- 
passed in ancient or modem times ; and the 
Afghans, leaving their walls, even made some 
successful sallies with their formidable horse 
upon the enemy. During the siege, Mr. 
McNeill, the British Minister at the court of 
Teheran, came up to the Persian head-quarters, 
and exerted his great diplomatic abilities to ef- 
fect an accomm<2lation, but in vain. On 18th 
April the fire of the besiegers was extremely 
violent, and the breaches on the east and north 
were declared practicable. The old walls were 
sliding down at every round. But instead of 
waiting for the assault which was on the point 
of being delivered, the Afghans themselves leap- 
ed over the parapet, streamed down the breach- 
es, and after a desperate hand-to-hand 
encounter, drove back the assailants at L5^^^' 
all points." 

The 24th June was the most memonble day 
in the siege, for the flnal assault 49. 

took place on that day. With char- Final mssqIL 
acteiistic supineness, although the '^^^ ^* 
signs of what was approaching were sufficient^ 
evident, the garrison were off their guard. The 
vizier, Yar Mohammed, was at his quarters— 
most of the sentinels were asleep. Suddenly, at 
the signal of a discharge of a rocket from the 
Persian head-quarters, five columns leaped out 
of the trenches, and advanced to the assault of 
as many breaches. At four the assailants were 
repulsed ; but at the fifth the stormers, gallant- 
ly led by their officers, succeeded in forcing the 
lower fausse-braye, where the defenders fell to 
a man. Encouraged by this success, they push- 
ed up the slope, and after a brief but desperate 
struggle, the upper fausse-braye was also car- 
ried, and a few of the most daring assailants 
gained the top of the breach. They there met 
the Afghan reserve, which, by a violent rush, 
succeeded in driving the assailants down. 
Again they returned to the charge, again they 
were hurled down by tbe dauntless defenders. 
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The conflict was fierce, the issue doabtfnL 
Boosed by the tiimiilt» the vixier rode down to- 
ward the breach, accompanied by Eldred Pol- 
tinger ; but the heart of the Asiatic quailed be- 
fore the terrors of that dreadful moment, and 
he could not be prevailed on to go to the spot 
where the terrible conflict raged. Not so the 
European : in that ti^ng hour die West assert- 
ed its ancient superiority over the East. ^- 
dred Pottinger's resolution never failed ; and at 
length, partly by energetic appeals to his honor, 
partly by. actual force, the visier was brought up 
by Pottinger to the men as they were retirine 
from die breach, and they were rallied and lea 
again to the conflict. Headed by the English- 
man, and impelled forward by the vizier, yrho 
belaboied with a huge staff the hindmost of the 
party, the Afghans returned to the charge, and, 
leaping over the parapet, rushed out uixm the 
stormers. The Persians, who were advancing 
widi loud shouts, in die full confidence of vie- 
toiy, were seized with a sudden panic on this 
unexpected onset, and fled headlong down the 
breach, where they were almost all slaughtered 
by the yataghans and bayonets of the Afghans. 
The crisis was over — the fortress was saved. 
The advance of Russia in Central Asia was ar- 
, Kay« i. '^'^ ^J ^^® heroism and conduct of 
Wi-Si ; one man, who inspired into the sink- 
Poaingw's ing hearts of the garrison a portion of 
Jouraal. mg Q,|^ indomitable resolution.** 
The fate of Herat was, in realitv, determined 
49 on this day ; but the besieged were 

Eztrcmedto. ignorant, as is often the case in 
treworthebe- desperate actions of war, of the 
'^^^- magnitude of their own success, 

and retired in sorrow and mourning from the 
scene of their decisive triumph. The loss the 
Afghans had sustained was very great : gloom 
overspread their spirits— despair had sei^d on 
the bravest hearts. The Persians had lost 1 700 
men in the assault, the Afghans not more than 
half the number ; but it was more severelv felt, 
as their numbers were so much less considera- 
ble. Provisions also had become extremely 
scarce ; the people were dying of famine in the 
streets; ammunition was beginning to fail; 
medicsJ assistance and resources of all kinds 
were no longer to be had. The soldiers clam- 
ored for bread or money, and increased the suf- 
ferings of the wretched inhabitants bv breaking 
into and ransacking the houses, and torturing 
the persons of such as they suspected of having 
stores of either concealed. The blockade, which 
for long had been imperfect, had now been ren- 
dered complete, and no supplies of any sort 
could reach thebeleaguered and famishing city. 
But in all these respects the condition of the be- 
siegeiB was litde better, in some worse. Their 
energies were damped, sickness raged in their 
camp^ their resources were well-nigh exhaust- 
^^ ed, their hopes eztingmshed. The 
mTfir. siegewas of necessity converted into 
M*Nemto a blockade; it became a mere qnes- 
Lord Palmer- tion who should starve first. Yet 

JumS6 1638 ^^ ^^ "^ thought in the be- 
' ' sieged of a surrender.* '*With 

* This animated deaerlptlra Is mainly taken from El- 
drad PottinfMr*a moat Intereating journal oT the aiefe, ex- 
eepclog that relating to his noble peraonal conduct, which 
ia given by Kaye r ror, like all other really brare men, ha 
is ailant on his own azploiia. 



open bceachos," says Pottinger, ** a starving sol- 
dieiT, and a disarocted populace, they determ- 
ined to hold out to the last." 

But notwithstanding all their resolution, He- 
rat must at length havefallen, and. ^ 
famine would have vanquished interferencs 
those whom the sword oonld not oftheEngUdu 
subdue, had not external events and raising of 
now begun which hastened the "* ■**•"' 
tenninadon of this protracted siege. The Brit- 
ish Government at Calcutta had at length be** 
come sensible of the vital interest which they 
had in the preservation of the gate of Hindos- 
tan, and tardily took measures to give it some 
slight succor. Lord Auckland, at the eleventh 
hour, and after the siege had lasted nine months^ 
at the earnest request of Mr. McNeill, made a 
demonstration in the Persian Gulf, which, 
though not in itself of great magnitude, was at- 
tended with a surprising efiect. The SemramU 
and Hvffh Lindsay steamers were dispatched in 
the beginning of June from Bombay, with a 
battalion of marines and detachments of several 
regiments of native infantry, and on the . _ 
19di June anchored off the ishtnd of ^""* "• 
Karrack in the Persian Ghilf, where they imme- 
diately landed. Intelligence of diis unexpect- 
ed apparition, magnified by the hundred tongues 
of rumor, was immediately conveyed to the Per- 
sian camp before Herat, and arrived diere a few 
days after the repulse of the last assault Soon 
after. Colonel Stoddart was dispatched by Mr. 
M'NeiU to the Persian camp with a message to 
the offset that if the Persians did not retire 
from before Herat, and make reparation for the 
injuries which had been inflicted upon the En- 
glish mission, it would be considered as a hos- 
tilO' demonstration against England. The envoy 
was courteously received by the Shah. " The 
fact is,*' said the latter, '*if I don't leave Herat 
there will be war ; is not that it ?" *' It is war,'* 
replied Stoddart. '* All depends on your Msj- 
esty's answer." '* We consent to the whole de- 
mands of the British Government," said 
the Shah, two days afterward. "We ^"«- "' 
will not go to war. Were it not for their friend- 
ship we should not return from before Herat. 
Had we known that our coming here would 
have risked the loss of their mendship, we 
should not have come at all." Preparations for 
a retreat were soon after made in the Persian 
camp. The guns were first withdrawn from 
their advanced positions; the baggage-catde 
were then collected, the tents struck, and on the 
9th September the Shah mounted his horse and 
set his face homeward. The blockade was raised, 
and the A%hans beheld with speech- i Kaye, t. SOO, 
less joy their wasted plains freed S79; Nott*a 
from the presence of the enemy.* •*•■*• *• *'^- 

The raising of the siege of Herat was an 
event of immense importance in ^^ 
Central Asia, and if duly improved. Great effecu 
would have restored British infln- or the raising 
ence over its whole extent, and 5[-{J* ■***• *" 
averted idl the calamities which 
ensued. As much as it raised the reputation 
of British arms and diplomacy did it lower 
those of Russia. More even than batdes, 
sieges have, in modem warfare, determined the 
fate of empires, and fixed the wavering current 
of general opinion in the East The Cxar had 
been foiled 1^ England; Eldred Pottinger was 
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the acknowledged hero of Herat ; Mr. M*NeiU 
the Buccessful diplomatic hgent by whom the 
succeflB had been effected. British influence 
was restored at ^e oonrt of Teheran ; gratitude 
for assistance rendered pervaded Afghanistan. 
So far did these new relations proceed, that al- 
tlTongh the Russian GoTemment had, through 
their embassador in Persia, Count Simonich, 
strongly urged the Persian Government to march 
upon Herat, advanced them 50,000 tomauns to 
aid in the expedition, and engaged, in the event 
of success, to remit the whole remainder of the 
debt due by Persia to Russia under the treaty 
of 1828, they disavowed the whole affair when 
Lord Durham demanded explanations on the 
subject in 1839, and declared that if Count Si- 
monich had encouraged Mohammed Shah to 
proceed against Herat, he had proceeded in di- 
rect violation of his instructions. At the same 
time they repudiated entirely Yickovich's pro- 
ceedings at Cabul — a requital for valuable serv- 
ices, by which that active agent was 
S70 S^^' ^ disconcerted that he blew out his 
* " brains.^ 

Thus did England and Russia first meet, with 
^ entire defeat to the latter, in the 
Great efiV'cta great battle-field of Central Asia, 
of this defeat '*If we go on at this rate," said 
ofRoMla. Baron Brnnow, the embassador of 
the Czar in London, to Sir John Hobhonse> 
" the Cossack and the Sepoy will soon meet on 
the banks of the Oxus." " Very probably. Bar- 
on,'* replied the latter; "but however much I 
should regret the collision, I should have no 
fears of the result.** In truth, the designs of 
Russia had now met with a signal cheoL, and 
her aggressive policy had recoiled upon her own 
head. The system of impelling the northern 
powers upon the south before her own forces 
were brought into action ; of bribing Persia to 
enter into the contest by the promise of Herat 
and the remission of the unpaid debt, Afghan- 
istan by the offer of aid to recover Peshawur, 
and the Sikhs by indemnity for the loss of Pesh- 
awur by the spoils of India, had broken down 
at the outset. The infiuence of England in 
Central Asia, well-nigh lost by the parsimoni- 
ous system of late years, had been restored by 
the heroism of an English officer, and the de- 
voted gallantry of his Afghan followers. No- 
thing was wanting but a conciliatory and liber- 
al policy to secure the Afghanistan chiefs, now 
violently roused against Russia by the onslaught 
against Herat, in the English alUance. Unfor- 
tunately these eminently favorable circum- 
stances were turned to no account, or rather 
rendered the prolific source of evil, by the pol- 
icy which they induced in the British Govern- 
ment. Instead of entering into an alliance with 
Dost Mohammed, the ruler of the people's 
choice, and who, by his vigor and capacity, had 
won for himself a throne by showing lie was 
worthy of it, and capable of meeting the wants 
of the conntiy, they determined on dethroning 
that chief, and placing the exiled, discrowned 
sovereiffn. Shah Sooj^ on the liirone. The 
fact of nis having proved incapable of ruling or 
maintaining himself in power, and having been 
for thirty yean an exile, during which he had, 
like his fellow-exiles in Europe, "learned no- 
thing, forgotten nothing,*' was deemed of less 
importance than having a sovereign on the 



throne who owed his restoration to British in- 
terference, and was identified with our Govern- 
ment by present interest and past obligation. 

The result has proved that a greater and more 
lamentable mistake never was com- 
mitted by any government. Shah q,,^ nrisiako 
Soojah was not only incapable of coomiittMi on 
ruling Afghanistan, but he was in ^^ occaskm 
the highest degree unpopular with g^J^^^ 
Its inhabitants. At once weak and 
cruel, irresolute and revengeful, he was ntteily 
disqualified to rule a nation of barbarians, and 
possessed no merit but the unwearied persever- 
ance with which he had striven to regain the 
lost inheritance of his fathers. On the other 
hand. Dost Mohammed was in the highest de- 
gree popular with all classes, and by nis vigor 
and capacity he had succeeded in establishing 
his power on a solid foundation. True, he was 
a usurper, the son of the vizier ; he had gained 
a throne by dispossessing his lawful sovereign. 
But Shah Soojah was no better ; he had for a 
brief period held the throne by expelling from 
it his elder brother, who had himself won it by 
dethroning and depriving of sight Zemann Shah, 
the true inheritor of the crown of the Douranee 
empire. The race of the viziers had succeeded 
to that of the imbecile shahs, as that of the 
Maires du Palais, from which Charles Martel 
and Charlemagne sprung, had in the olden time 
to the worn-out dynasty of the roi$/ainecpU$ of 
the first race in France. The claim of legiti- 
macv had as little to recommend Shah Soojah 
as his personal character or qualifications. He 
was not the rightful heir to the throne ; Eamraiiy 
the victorious, the ruler of Herat, and his family, 
came in before him. In every point of view, 
therefore, the determination to replace Shah 
Soojah upon the throne, and displace Doat Mo- 
hammed, was inexpedient and unjust. It was 
unjust to the rightful heir, for it tended to place 
a usurper permanently on the throne ; it was un- 
just to the Afghans, for it was intended to de- 
prive them of their inherent right, so frequently 
exercised amidst the changes of Asiatic govern- 
ment, of choosinff their own ruler, and to force 
upon them a wei^L and hated sovereign, equally 
incapable of winning a throne by conquest or 
retaining it from i^eritance. It was unjust 
toward Dost Mohammed, who, so far from in- 
juring, had done eveiy thing in his power to 
favor British subjects and interests, and had 
evinced the greatest anxiety to enter into the 
closest alliance with the government of Calcutta. 
It was to the last degree inexpedient for our In- 
dian empire, for instead of erecting a powerful 
barrier against the threatening dangers of Rus- 
sian conquest, it was calculated to weaken that 
which already existed, to involve the English 
Government in the endless maze of Afghan 
politics, and instead of bringing to their support 
a powerful ally and a gallant people, to encum- 
ber them by the defense of a oistant dependent, 
who could be upheld <m\j by the force of foreign 
bayonets. 

These considerations, which were stron^y 
niged upon Lord Auckland by ^^ 

Captain Bumes and those best ao- Tivaty tor tte 
quainted with the real state of Af- raMoFaOon of 
ghuiiMi.. were entirely di«^- fSJST^ 
ed, and it was resolved at all hazards 
to dispossess Dost Mohammed, and in his room 
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place ShaH SoOjah on the throne * This was 
done by the sole anthority of the Goremor- 
general and his confidential advisers, Uien as- 
sembled at Simlah to ei^joy the cool breezes of 
the first slopes of the Himalaya daring the sul- 
try season ; the Sopfreme Coancil at Calcntta, 
though they afterward adhibited their official 
consent to the measures, were not, in the first 
instance, consulted in their preparation. Hav- 
ing taken his resolutions, Lord Auckland was 
not long m canyin^ them into efiect. After a 
brief negotiation with the discrown^ exile at 
Loodiana, a tripartite treaty was concluded at 
Ijahore, on the 26th June, 1888, between the 
GovemOr-general, Bunjeet Singh, and Shah 
Soojah, which, to the infinite astonishment of 
the latter, restored him to his ancestral throne. 
The principal articles of the treaty were, that 
the British Grovemment and the chiefs of Lahore 
recognized Shah Soojah as the sovereign of Af- 
ghanistan ; and he on his part engaged to cede 
Peshawur, Attock, and their dependencies, to 
the Bajah of Lahore ; that the Bajah undertook 
to dispatch a body of troops to aid in re-estab- 
lishing the Afghan prince on the throne ; that 
the three contracting powers engaged mutually 
to defend each other in case of attack ; and the 
Shah promised not to enter into any negotiations 
with any foreign state without the knowledge 
and consent of the British and Sikh govern- 
ments, and bound himself ** to oppose any power 
having the design to invade the British and l^kh 
territories by force o£ arms, to the utmost of his 
ability.** Lastlv, Shah Soojah promised not to 
disturb his nephew, the ruler of Herat, in his 
possessions, and renounced all claim of suprem- 
acy over the ameers of Scinde, who were to re- 
main in possession of their country under the 
1 See the collation only of paying, a moderate 
Tresty In tribute to Shah Soojah, the amount of 
^y^- which was to be fixed by the British 
^^^' Govemhient.^ 

It must be confessed that at first sight the 
55. treaty appeared to have conferred 
RelleetioM as sreat a benefit upon the British 
on thia treaty, as toe Sikh government. It secured 
the two powerful states of Lahore and Cabul in 
the English alliance, solved, in appearance at 
least, the differences between them, and seemed 
to proride an effective barrier against Muscovite 
aggression, alike in the mountains of Afghan- 
istan and on the banks of the Indus. But these 
advantages, so specious in appearance, and not 
altogether destitute of foundation, in reality 
were entirely .neutralized, and in efitoct turned 
into evils, by the inherent injustice with which 
it was tainted. It professed to regulate every 
* HarelocVa thing from views of expedience, and 
War in At- the supposed advantage of the Brit- 
fT^Martin** "^ Government, by treaties con- 
435 J Thorn- eluded only with courts, forgetting 
ton,*Ti. 150- that the people also required to be 
, 153. thought of;* and that it was an nn- 

* 

* " In October, 1838, the anthor (M. Martin, Eaq.), 
deeply conTinced of the ni^nat and perilooa nature of ue 
war, drew np a memorandnm which the Marquis Wd- 
lealey transmitted to Sir John Cam Hobhoose, then Pres- 
ident of the Board of Control. His lordship subseoaently 
addressed a communication to Sir John ajialnst the Af- 
ghan war, predicting * that onr diAeuIties would com- 
mence when our mtmary sneeesses ended.' The Dulce of 
Wellington, Mr. Mountstdan Elphinstone, Mr. Edmond- 
stone, Mr. MetealA, and other Indian statesme n , took the 
same view of the qiieftion."-'M. Mabtiit, 435, note. 



hallowed mode of cementing an alliance intend- 
ed to serve as a barrier against Muscorite ag- 
gression, to commence with an act of spolia* 
tion equal to any of those with which the great 
northern potentate was charged. 

It was at first intended to assist Shah Soojah 
for the recovery of his throne only ^ 
by a very small British auadUaiy Pwpariiohs 
force : and with this view it was an- for the Af- 
nounced in a proclamation issued by '^'fl^Jflf'^ 
the Governor-general, that the Shah •^P*""""' 
"should enter Afghanistan surrounded by his 
own troops." With this view, 4000 irregulars 
were raised and placed under the nominal com- 
mand of Prince Timour, eldest son of Shah Soo- 
jah, but really under the direction of British of- 
ficers, and entirely paid fiom the British treas- 
ury. To this were to be added 6000 Sikhs un- 
der the command of Bnxgeet Singh's generals, 
who was also to station an army of 15,0(X) men in 
observation in the province of Peshawur. These 
forces, with the aid of the terror and influence 
of the English name, and the supposed anxiety 
of the Afghans to regain the rule of their old 
princes, would, it was hoped, sufilce for the 
change of dynastj^ in Afghanistan, without im- 
periling any considerable body of British troops 
m its terrible defiles. Bmmes, though he earn- 
estly counseled that the case of Dost Moham- 
med should be reconsidered, and that we should 
act with him* rather than against him, yet gave 
it as his decided opinion, that if his dethrone- 
ment was detennined on, these measures would 
be amply sufiicient to accomplish the object in 
riew.f But more accurate information soon 
convinced the Government that these expecta- 
tions were fallacious, and that if Shah Soojah 
was really to be restored. It could only be by a 
British military force capable in reality, and not 
in name merely, of effecting the entire conquest 
of Afghanistan. Although, therefore, the as- 
surances were still held out that Shah Soojah 
should enter Afghanistan surrounded only by 
his own troops, and relying for his restoration 
on the loyalty of his subjects, yet in reaJity 
preparations were made for an expedition of a 
very different description, and for , ^ j j^^ 
extending British influence and 843; Thorn- 
authority far beyond the Punjaub ton, vi. 140- 
and the Indus, to the distant snows JJJ • MarUii, 
of the Hindoo Coosh.^t 

* ** It remains to be considered why we can not aet 
with Dost Mohammed. He is a man of undoubted abil- 
ity, and has at heart a high opinion of the British nation ; 
and if half of what you must do for others were done for 
him, and-oflbra made which he could see would conduce 
to his Interests, he would abtmdon Rtawia and Ptrna to- 
morrow. It may be said, that opportunity has been glTea 
him ; but I would rather discuss this in oerson with yon, 
fbr 1 think there Is much to be said for mm. OoYemment 
have admitted that he had at best but a choice of diifl- 
culties ; and it should not be forgotten that we promised 
notlUng, and Persia and Rusaia held out a great deal.*'~ 
Captain Buaif bs to Govebhob-oxhisal, June 1, 1838. 
Katb, 1. S40. 

t "As for Shah Soojah personallv, the British Oovem- 
ment hsTe only to send him to Peshawur with an agent, 
and two of lu own regiments as an honorary escort, and 
an avowal to the Awhans that we have taken up his 
cause, to Insure his being fixed foreoer an the throne. 
The Mahar^ah's opinion has only therefore to be asked 
on the ex-king*a advance to Peshawur, granting him at 
the same time four or fiv^ of the reffimente which have 
no Sikhs in their ranks, and Soojah becomes king."— 
Captain Bdbnbs to Govbbnob-obnbbal, July S, 1638. 
Katb, 1. 34S. 

t " His M^esty Shah Soojah will enter Afkhanlsun 
■QRonnded by his own troops, and wUl be supported 
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The force proTided for the Afghanistan expe- 
dition, when it was fiiudlr decided on, 
Tba tooM. ^" extremelj formidable, and much 
' more than snfficient, if it had not 
been for the diificnltiea of the conntiy, for the 
entire and lasting snbjngation of Afghanistan. 
The chief force destined for the expedition was 
styled the **Armj of the Indus," after the style 
of Napoleon's bulletins, and by the end of No- 
vember it was all assembled in the nei^borfao^ 
of Ferozepore. It consisted, at first, of a very 
large force, chiefly drawn from Bengal, consist- 
ing of 28,000 men, which assembled in the neigh- 
borhood of the Sikh forces, and exhibited a stu- 
pendous proof of the power and resources of the 
British forces in India ; for the troops were as- 
sembled at the foot of the Himalaya, a thousand 
miles from Calcutta, and they were attended 
by nearly 100,000 camp-followers, and 80,000 
1)easts of burden. Only (bur European regi- 
ments, however, were in this great force, viz., 
the 18th and Buffii, and 16th Lancers, and the 
Bengal European regiment. But before the re- 
view had ceased, or active operations could be 
commenced, intelligence arrived of the raising 
of the siege of Herat, and the retreat of the 
Persian army : less preparation was now deemed 
necessary, and a part only of the assembled 
force received orders to move forward. It con- 
sisted of three brigades of infantry, two of cav- 
alry, and a considerable number both of siege, 
horse, and field guns, amounting to 9500 men 
of tJl arms ; while 6000 more, raised for the im- 
mediate service of Shah Soojah, accompanied 
that prince in his entry into his long-lost domin- 
ions. Sir Henry Fane, an officer (^ tried ener- 
gy and ability, m whom the Bengal army had 
unbounded confidence, at first had the com- 
mand-in-chief. But before the march from 
Ferozepore began, he surrendered the post he 
held, partly fh)m ill health, partly from thinking 
there was nothing more to do, into the handb 
1 Kay« 1. 377- ^^ ^^^ John Keane, also a veteran 
370 ; ifhom- of Peninsular fame, bat not of the 
*J"J» Tji j^ same suavity of temper, nor, equal- 
435 ; Nou? ' ^J ^^^ ^^ predecessor, known to 
Memoirs, 1. the troops he was destined to oom- 
107-110. mand.^ 

Before the army conunenced its march, a se- 
ries of magnificent spectacles, eminently char- 
acteristic of EUMtem manners and habits, took 
place on occasion of the meeting of the Qovem- 



against Ibreifn Interftrenco and fkotloat opposition by a 
British army. The Governor-general eonOdently hopes 
that the Shah wiQ be sMedily replaced on his tluoiie by 
his own subjects and adherents ; and when once he shaU 
be secored in power, and the indepandenoe and integrity 
of Afghanistan established, the British army wiU be 
withdrawn. The Oovemor-general has been led to these 
measures by the doty which is imposed upon him of pro- 
Tiding ibr the secnrity of the poss e ssions of the British 
Crown : but he r^ices that in the discharge of that duty 
be will be enabled to assist In restoring the onion and 
prosperity of the Afthan people. Throughout the ap- 
proaching operations Britisn inflaenoe will be sedulously 
employed to Axrther every measvre of general benefit, to 
reconcile dlffbrenoes, to secure oblivion of li^jiuies, and 
to pot an end to the distractions by which, for so many 
years, the weUhre and han>ineas of the Alkhans have 
been impaired. Bven to the chMb whose hostile proceed- 
ings have given Jnst cause of oflbnse to the British Gov- 
smment, it will seek to secure liberal and honorable treac- 
nent on their tendering early submission, and ceasing 
thna opposition to that coarse of measures which may 
be Judgisd most suitable fbr the general adTantags of thsir 
eountry."— Pfoelnmarton, Oet. 1, 1888. Kati, L 169. 



or-general atFerocepore witli tiie aged ciiief of 
Lahore, not inaptly styled ''the Lion ^ 

of the Puiganb.*' On one da^ the ifagniilceat 
British force was mancBUvred by Sir displays in the 
Henry Fane, to the infinite amaae- ?"^^i«q 
ment of the Asiatics ; on the next ' ' ' 
the Sikhs were exercised in presence of the En- 
glish officers by their chiefs, and made a most 
creditable appearance. The meeting of the 
Grovemor-general with the Lahore chief, in a 
place selected for the purpose, about foar miles 
from the river Gharra, presented an unrivaled 
scene of magnificence and splendor. A noble 
guard of honor lined the way, as, amidst the 
roar of artillery and the clang of mflitarj music, 
Runjeet Sinf^ came forth in the centre of a line 
of elephants tb the Gknremor-general^s tent, who 
advanced to meet him. So great was the throng, 
so violent the press, when these two great po- 
tentates met, that many of the attendiuit Sikhs 
believed there was a design to destroy their chief, 
"and began to blow their matches and grasp 
their weapons with a mingled air of distrust and 
ferocity." Soon, however, a passage was made, 
and the little decrepit old man was seen totter- 
ing into the tent, supported on the one side by 
the Governor-general, on the other hy Sir Hen- 
ry Fane, whose fine figure strangely contrasted 
with the bent and worn-out form of the Eastern 
chieftain. Next day the Maharajah ree^ved 
Lord Auckland in his tent, who returned his 
visit. The magnificence of the scene then ex- 
ceeded that of the preceding dav, and the Sikhs 
fairly outdid the British in Oriental splendor. 
The brilliant costumes of the Sikh strdars, the 
gorgeous trappings of their horses, the glittering 
steel casques, and corslets of chain armor, the 
searlet-and-yellow dresses, the tents of crimson 
and gold, the long lines of elephants, and still 
longer squadrons of cavaliy, formed an unrivaled 
spectacle of Eastern magnificence, i Kayo, i. 37^ 
But different emotions arose, and 375; Have- 
every British heart beat with emo- ^'J?'.^'^ 
tion when, in that distant land, the y!^*^ ^^ 
well-known notes of the national Years in In- 
anthem arose from a Sikh oand, ^^^'^^; 
and the guns of the Kaka thnn- MomilS of 
dered fortii salute to the represent- At^hanistan, 
adve of Queen Victoria.' 104>107. 

It was not, however, only in these scenes of 
splendor that the Afghanistan army »^ 
was to be engaged. Could the future commeuce- 
have been foreseen, the arid march, meat or the 
the muffled dram, the wasted hotft, gf"^ 
would have arisen in monmfid^so- 
lemnity before the dacxled vision.* Little antic- 
ipating the catastrophe which awaited them, the 
British officers returned gaylv to their tents, 
charmed with the present, careless of the future. 
Like the French officers setting out on the Mos- 
cow campaign, they were in the highest spirits, 
anticipating only a military promenade of six 
months, to be followed by a speedy return to 
their qiuuters at Calcutta or Bombay, and re- 
gretting only that the raising of the siege of He- 
rat had deprived them of the laurels won in Rus- 
sian warfare, with which tiiev hoped to adorn 
their brows. The march of the principal army 
under Sir John Keane began on the 2a Decem- 
ber, and it was deteimined that its route should 
be throng Sdnde, in a northwesteriy direc- 
tion, to cross the Indus at Bokhor. FroxntlMace 
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it was to move hj Sbikarpoor and Dadnr to the 
xnoath of the Boum Pass, and after sormoanting 
that ardooos ascent, it was to move hj Quettah 
to Candahar, and thence by Ghaznee to Cabal. 
This was a strangely devions course, for the 
army was to move over two sides of a triangle 
instead of the thkd ; but the object of taldng 
this ciicoitons ronte was to coerce and overawe 
the Ameers of Scinde, whose hostility was ap- 
prehended on good gronnds, and who occupied 
an important military position, commanding the 
communications of the army. The army head- 
ed by Prince Timour was to proceed by the 
1 Kave i 378- ^^^^ route through the Khyber 
381 ; Tbom- Pass, the tribes guarding which 
ton, tl ]5(V- were to be propitiated by British 
101- gold.* 

The army of Shah Soojah headed the line of 
^ march, in order to keep up the ap- 

Baily dilllevl- poaranoe of the movement being a 
ties of tiM national one, and not supported by 
DMr^throngh foreign bayonets. Bi^t a difficulty 
occuned at the very outset of their 
career. By the existing treaty with the Ameers 
of Scinde, it was stipulated that the navigation 
of the Indns should be opened, but only to mer- 
chant vessels, the passage of vessels of war or 
znilitaiy stores being expressly prohibited. That 
great stream, however, had now become the prin- 
cipal line of communication for the British army, 
which at all hazards required to be kept open, 
and rendered available for military stores of ev- 
ery description. The treaty was therefore open- 
Iv set at naught, and it was intimated to the 
Ameers that military stores of every kind must 
pass through their territory. Shah Soojah also 
made large demands of money from these un- 
happy chiefs, under the name of arrears of trib- 
ute, which amounted at first to j£25a,000, and 
were only at last compromised for £100,000. 
Remonstrance or complaint on the part of the 

s KsTs. i ' S8 ^^^® powers was alike stopped by 
^ ' ' the sabre and the bayonet.* The 
Ameers were openly told that *^ they might as 
well hope to dam up the Indus at Bukhur, as to 
stop the approach of the British army;" and 
that the day when they " connected themselves 
with any other power than the British, would be 
the last of their independence, if not their rule." 
Hyderabad, their capital city, which had threat- 
ened resistance to tois fearful inroad of armed 
men, was forced to purchase abstinence from 
pillage by payment of £100,000. Thus, in 
oreach of treaties and open violence, com- 
, Kara I S80- ^^'^^ ^^^ ill-starred expedition, 
SSS^^hkoni- destined to bring a terrible retribu- 
toQ, vi. 102- tion on the rulers who had origin- 
1«; MarUn, ^ted, and the nation which had 
permitted it." 
The Shah's army, forming the advanced 
goard, reached the banks of the In- 

Paasageor '^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ January, having sus- 
tlMlDdua, tained little loss except in camels, 
and march great numbers of which perished from 
^9^ fa^gae and change of forage. Deser- 
' tion had, however, already become 
frequent in the Shah's ranks, the hardships of 
that wearisome mairch inspiring the most dis- 
mal apprehensions in the feeble inhabitants of 
Hindostan. Their forebodings proved too well 
founded. The army consisted of 9500 fighting 
men, 88,000 camp-folloverB| and 80,000 camels; 



and it was with the utmost difficulty, and only 
by the most strenuous efforts on the part of the 
commissariat officers, that provisions could be 
got for the enormous multitude in their march 
over the plains which lay between Ferozepore 
and the Indus. But the army was, generally 
speaking, still in high spirits. The weather was 
clear, bright, and invigorating. Supplies were, 
by herculean efforts, obtained in abundance; 
and at length the long-wished-for waters of the 
Indus appeared, and the fortress of Bukhur, 
which commanded the passage, having been 
seized, partly by persuasion, partly by violence, 
the army was crossed over on a bridge of boats. 
But when they quitted the banks of the Indus 
the difficulties of the march appeared in ap- 
palling magnitude. In the vast expanse of 
sandy desert, not a spot of green pasture met 
the eye, not a sound of rushing water saluted 
the ear. The hard, salt-mixed sand crackled 
under their horses' feet as the cavaliers gallop- 
ed over the wilderness in search of the prom- 
ised land. But it was longof appearing. The 
march from Sbikarpoor to Dadnr, at the mouth 
of the Bolan Pass, is a hundred and forty- six 
miles, which was traversed in sixteen painful 
nuirches. Water and forage there were none to 
be had in that howling wilderness. The cam- 
els, parched with thirst, fell down dead by scores 
on the road-side; and the fainting troops threw 
themselves on the yet quivering remains in quest 
of the little store of water they carried in their 
intestines. At length, to their unspeakable joy, 
they reached Dadur ; but as there were no pro- 
visions there, and only a month's i « _, i^ 
supply remained on their beasts of ho'im- ' 
burden, it was deemed indispensa^ Kaye, 1. 404- 
ble to push on, and in the middle ^^ * T^i?* 
of March the Bengal army entered J^; ^^' ^^^ 
the formidable Bobn Pass.^ 

Fortunately negotiation and gold, preceding 
the army, had there disarmed the ^i. 
hostility of Uie Beloochee tribes who Paasage oftha 
held the pass, and no difficulties Boiao Pasa. 
were to be apprehended but such as arose from 
the obstacles and impediments of nature. But 
they were so great as to occasion a very great 
loss to the aimy, and such as, if combined with 
any serious resistance from man, would have 
rendered the passage impracticable. The pass 
is nearly sixty miles in length, of continued and 
often very rapid ascent, shut in with stupendous 
precipices or wooded cliffs on either side. The 
joyful sound of rushing waters was here to be 
heard ; biit it little availed the thirsty troops, 
for the torrent which rolled by their side was 
poUnted by the multitude of dead camels which 
nad fallen or been thrown into it by the ad- 
vanced columns. The road was composed of 
sharp flint-stones, which lamed the cattle, and 
such as fell behind were immediately seized by 
the marauding tribes which infested the flanks 
and rear of the army. The road was strewed 
with baggage, abandoned tents, and stores; and 
luxuries which a few weeks before or after would 
have fetched their weight in gold, were cast 
aside, or left to be trampled down by the cattle 
in the rear. At lengw the worn-out troops 
emerged from the pass, and beheld with un- 
speakable joy an open mountain-valley spread 
out before theuL " The clear, crisp climate," 
says an ^fe-witness, "braced the Eniopeaa 
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frame; and over the wide plain, boonded bj 

noble mountain-ranges, intenected by manj 

sparkling streama, and dotted with orchards and 

- rineyards, the eye ranged with de- 

WlSh ^^ * ^^^^ ^^® weU-lmown caiol 
KayaJ^'MT- of the laik, moanting up in the fresh 
400; Thorn- mominff air, broke with many home 
too, Ti. 100, agflociations charmingly on the £n- 
* glish ear."» 

On the 26th March the Bengal oolnmn reach- 
03^ ed Qaettah, a miserable town, pre- 

IiiereM«d snf- senting no supplies whatever to the 
ferings of tte troops ; and uien the diiBcalties of 
^'^V*' iiig position began painfully to pre- 

sent ihemselTes to the commanding officer. 
Here Sir Willoaghby Ck>tton had orders to wait 
for farther instructions; but this had become 
impossible, for the supplies of the army were 
becoming very low, and alUiough they were 
doled out in the scantiest measure to the unfor- 
tunate soldiers and camp-followers, yet they 
could not, eyen by the most rigid economy, be 
made to last much longer. The loaf of the Eu- 
ropean soldier was diminished in weight ; the 
native troops received only a pound, the camp- 
followers half a pound, of flour a day. Starva- 
tion stared them all in the face. In this ex- 
tremity Captain Humes repaired to Ehelat, and 
by the promise of ample subsidies obtained from 
the khan of that place some trifling supplies of 
grain and camels, but adequate only to the wants 
of a few days. Supplies could not be found in 
the country. The inhabitants were subsisting 
on herbs and grasses gathered in the jungle. It 
was only^y bringing £>wn sheep from the hi^er 
mountains that any addition to the food of the 
army could be obtained. To push on as rapid- 
ly as possible, and reach a more fruitful region, 
was the only course which could be followed ; 
but though Cotton acted with promptitude and 
decision, he was forced to wait till &t J. Eeane 
came up and assumed the command. Then the 
army advanced rapidly, and at length, on the 
25th April, Shah Soojah, accompamed by the 
British officers, reached Candahar, the seoond 
city in his dominions, and the wearied troops 
found rest and food in a fruitful countiy. The 
losses in the march, though wholly unopposed, 
had been enormous : 20,000 beasts of burden 
had perished, whose remains had for long fur- 
nished the chief food to the troops, whose ordi- 
nary rations had been reduced to a fourth part 
of their usual amount. The sufibringB of the 
men, and still more of the animals, during the 
latter part of the march, were indescribable; 
and never before had been seeA how dependent 
is man on the vital element of water. Hones, 
already half-starved for want of grain and grass, 
were throughout the day panting in all the ago- 
nies of thirst; and in the evening a few drops 
of water could not be obtained even to mix the 
medicines of the sick in the hospitals. Anx- 
ious looks were cast to eveiy green mound in 
the arid waste, and its base searched by panting 
crowds in search of the limpid stream. If a 
stream was seen glittering through the trees on 
the side of the road, men, horses, and camels 
roshed widi unbridled impetuosity to the side, 
and plunged their heads in the refreshing wave, 
drinking till they nearly burst. Often, when 
water was to be had only in small quantities, 
officers even of the highest rank ^ontarily 



shared the mndi-covafeed fluid with die linm- 
blest privates, proving that the Emopeaii had 
not degenerated frMn the time ih^-^^^ ■ 
when, in the same desert, Alex- 323 ^$4^^ 
ander the Great, pouring away the Tlianiaa,vi. 
hehnet filled with water offered to n3-i7S ; 
him, quenched the thirst of a whole ^^ ^ ^^ 
army.* 

The reception given to Shah Soojah in Can- 
dahar was very flittering, and such ^ 

as to justify in a great degree the Reeepiion of 
assurances held out by Captain Sltak Soojah 
Bumes and Mr. Macnaghten as to ^ ^^J^' 
the disposition of the people to hail ^ 
-with joy the restoration of a prince of the an- 
cient lineage. An immense crowd assemhlpil 
to greet his ^iproech; there were shouts, and 
the sound of music, and the noise of firing and 
the countenances of the people evinced at least 
momentary pleasure. In the evening Mr. Mac- 
naghten wrote to Lord Auckland — ** Tlie Shah 
mi^e a grand public entry into the ci^ this 
morning, and was received with feehngs amount- 
ing nearly to adoration.** But the pleasing an- 
ticipations formed from this reception were 
much dispelled by what appeared at a grand 
review of the army, held a rew days after, when 
the restored monarch first ascended the " mus- 
nud,** or throne of state. The pageant was mag- 
nificent, and the troops, now recovered from 
their fatigues, made a brilliant appeanmce. 
But there was no enthusiasm in me crowd; 
^' no one said God bless him." The English 
officers surrounded the Mntt in. their splendid 
uniforms of scarlet and gold ; but few Afdians 
approached him. Munnnis were openly heard 
against the Feringhees (infidels), who were come 
to exterminate the true believen; and it was 
already evident that the A%han , ^ | ^^^ 
throne, in the person of Shah Soo- 498 ; Thorn- 
jah, could be maintained only by ton, ▼! 176- 
British bayonets.* *"^ 

Soon after these operations were condnded 
by the army of Sir John Keane in 
western Afghanistan, the eastern paasueorthe 
force, nominally under Prince Ti- KhyberbyCot- 
mour, but really under Colonel ^Ji^***** 
Wade, was engaged in the arduous ^^^25, 
task of surmounting the Khyber 
Pass. This was a service of veiy great diffi- 
culty, fbr not only was the defile of great length 
and terrific strength, but to force it Wade had 
only a motley crowd of 6000 Hindoos, Sikhs, 
and Afghans, upon the fidelity of whom it was 
impossible to rely. The operation, however, 
was conducted with more facility than, in the 
circumstances, could have been expected. The 
Afredis who held the pass had had ample time 
to mature dieir defenses during the long time 
that the British auxiliary forces lay at Pesha- 
wur ; but such was the vigor of Wade's opera- 
tions when he did advance, and such his dip- 
lomatic skill, that, partly by force, partly by aa- 
cbess, all resistance was overcome. Prince Ti- 
mour proved a weak, incapable man, who could 
never, unaided, have led his troops through the 
Khyber ; but his deficiencies were amply supplied 
by the energy and ability of the British officers 
in command of the expedition. The pass was 
surmounted with but a desultory resistance, in 
overcoming which, however, the troops, regular 
and irregidar, evinced the greatest spirit, and 
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the Sikln in ptrticolar gaye token of those mar- 
tial qnalities which were destined ere long to 
try to the nttermost the prowess of the British 
soldier in the field. On the 26th Joly, the for- 
tress of Ali-Mn^id, which commands the en- 
trance. of the defile^ was invested, and on the 
following day it yielded to the well- 
^ directed fire of the guns nnder Lieuten- 
ant Ban*, of Uie Bengal artiUerj. This success, 
and the imposing aspect of the army which 
swept through the pass, broke up the confederacy 
of tne tribM who were inclined to dispute the 
passage : some drew off their forces in despair; 
some opened their doors to the magic of a gold- 
en key. All opposition was finally overcome, 

1 Kaye i 408- '^^ ^^ ^^® ^ September, Wade 
470 ; Bftrr*a And Prince Timour reached Cabul, 
NvrmtiTo, 89, which had previously been occupied 
^- by Sir Jobin Keane*s forces.^ 

The conmiencement of this formidable war, 
^ and the plunging so large a part of 

Greataenaa- ^he British forces into the distant 
tion In India defiles of Afghanistan, produced an 
n-omtheaa immense sensation in India, and 
e^enta. evinced the treacherous surface on 
which the British Grovemment was reposing in 
fancied security. The native states on the bor- 
ders were beginning to evince signs of feverish 
anxiety. fVom the hills of Nepaul to the jun- 
};les of Burmah came threats, at first smothered, 
but ere long openly uttered, of invasion. Even 
iu our own prorinces, and those longest sub- 
jected to our rule, there was an uneasy restless 
feeling among all classes — the well-known and 
often unaccountable precursor of external ca- 
tastrophe or internal revolution. This feeling 
was peculiarly strons amouff the Mussulman in- 
habitants, forming uwve fifteen millions in the 
upper provinces. It was akin to that which, 
eight-and-thirty years before, had alarmed Mar- 
quis Wellesley, when Zemaun Shah threatened 
a descent from the mountains with the whole 
forces of central Asia, to exterminate liie 
haughty infidels who had so long oppressed the 
lan<L In their eves the approaching confiict 
assumed the air of a religious crusade. It was 
believed that the Feringhees were preparing to 
scale the mountains — ''the native guardians of 
the land" — ^in order to exterminate the race of 
true believers in their strongholds, but that the 
followers of the Prophet w%uld rise up in count- 
less multitudes, repel the vain assault, pour 
down o?er the plains of the Punjaub and the 
Ganges, and wrest all the country, from the 
Indus to the sea, from the infidel usurpers. So 
general were these fbelings, so common the 
panic excited, that they formed Uie topic of con- 
versation in the bazars of Calcutta and Bom- 
s K SOO ^^' ^^^ occasioned a serious decline 
"^*' ' in the value of the public securities.* 

But whatever might be the expectations and 

^ hopes of the Hindoo and Moham- 

Movement of medan powers in India, the march 

iba anny to- of events, in the first instance at 

wmrd Cabal, jeagt, was very different, and a sig- 

^ nal triumph awaited the arms of 

Christendom in the very cradle of the rule of 
the Crescent in central Asia. The stay of the 
army of Sir John Keane in Candahar was very 
brief, and not more than was indispensable to 
enable them to recover from the toils and hard- 
ships of their long and exhausting march. It^ 



was expedient to press forward, and take ad- 
vantage of the disunion and consternation which 
the rapid advance and unexpected successes of 
the British army had occasioned among the 
Afghanistan tribes. The- bloodless fiiU of Can- 
dahar had struck terror into the souls of the 
partisans of Dost Mohammed, though it had 
been expected by diat sagacious chief himself, 
who was well aware it was the stronghold of 
the Douranee dynasty. But he had never an- 
ticipateo^e successfm passage of the Bolan and 
Kojuk passes ; still less that the terrors of the 
far-fiamed Khyber should have been surmounted 
by a mere motley array of Asiatics, led only by 
European officers. Disunion eridently prevailed 
in the country; the hopes of Feringhee gold 
had done more than the dread of the Feringhee 
bayonets. A powerful force was advancing 
against his capital, both by the eastern and 
western passes ; he was obliged to divide his 
troops in order to oppose them, and he knew 
not on whom, in this strait, he could rely to re- 
pel the threatened invasion. His empire was 
crumbling to pieces before his eyes. Tnis state 
of things made it adrisable to press upon the 
enemy before he had recovered from his conster* 
nation, and accordingly Sir John i^gy. | 439. 
Keane, in the beginning of July, 440 , Tboni- 
set out on his march for Cabul by ton, vi. 17^ 
the route of Ghuznxb.^ ^^^- 

This far-famed fortress lies on the direct road 
from Candahar to Cabul, distant ^ 
two hundred and thirty miles from 0MeilpUon of 
the former, and ninety from the Ghuznee, and 
latter. The whole country on ei- fiJJl^I^S^ 
ther side through which die road "«**™«**- 
passes is open and level, fruitful and abounding 
with -supplies, and presenting no obstacles to an 
advancmg army. The town itself is inferior, 
both in importance and population, to either of 
these capital cities ; but the strength of its cit- 
adel, which was universally deemed impregna- 
ble in Asia, as well as its position, commanding 
the principal road to Cabul, rendered it, in a 
military point of view, a post of the highest im- 
portance. The ramput, which is sixty feet high, 
of good masonry, is built on a scarped mount, 
thirty-five feet high, rising from a wet ditch, 
and defended by numerous towers, a fausse- 
braye, and various skillfully constructed out- 
works. The interior of the town by no means 
corresponds to this imposing exterior. Situated 
on the extreme point of a low range of hills, it 
is composed of mean houses and narrow streets ; 
but Ae citadel contains spacious squares, over- 
shadowed by lofty trees, handsome palaces, and 
stabling for an entire brigade of cavalnr. The 
governor of the place, Hyder Khan, had a large 
garrison of trusty troops under his command. 
To guard against the gates being blown open, 
as had so often been done by the British in In- 
dian warfare, they were all walled up, except 
the one to the northward leading to Cabul. The 
ramparts were lofty and massy, incapable of 
being breached but by heavy artillery and regu- 
lar approaches. DostMohammed never suppoMd 
that tiie English general would attempt the re- 
duction of a place of such strength, least of all 
by a eoup-de-main. He thought they would 
mask it, and push forward toward Cabul, where 
he was prepared to meet them. With this riew 
he had largely strengthened the garrison, and 
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8tati6n«d a body of ii^r^alar hone on the hills 
in the neighborhood, who were to sally forth 
and threaten tHe commn nications and rear of 
the invaderBi while he himself arrested Uiem in 
front, in a strong position which he had oc- 
> Kaya, 443 ; cupi^ twenty miles in front of C^ 
Thomum, vt. bm, and commanding all the ap- 
181, 188. proaches to that city.* 

Bat Dost Mohammed*s well-conceived plan 
09. was entirely defeated, for Che Brit- 
J'flADciioij ish commander had no intention of 
SSS:S!i merely majkingGhuajee. AMool 
plMoTtiisM- Bached Khan, a nephew ot Dost 
Mek. Mohammed, had joined the British 

July 31 army on its approach to the for- 

tress. He was a man of intelligence, and well 
acquainted with the fortifications; and he re- 
vealed to Major Thompson, the chief engineer, 
the important secret of the weak point where an 
assault might be hacaxded with a prospect of 
soccess. Before the attack was mads, however, 
a d^lorable event occurred, which demonstrated 
both the desperate character of the fanatics with 
whom we had to deal, and the revengeful dis- 
position of the sovereign whom we were striving 
to put on the throne. A band of frantic Mo- 
hammedans, named Ghaaees, incited by the 
priests, had poured down upon the British 
camp, and were met and defeated by Kicolson's 
native horse and Outram's foot, and their holy 
•tandard, with fifty prisoners, was taken. They 
were brought into the presence of Shah Soojah, 
and then, after reviling the king in his own 
presence, one of them actually stabbed one of 
the royal attendants under his venr eyes. Upon 
this Shah Soojah ordered them ail to he put to 
death, and they were hacked to pieces at bis 
feet. This atrocious massacre was never for- 
gotten in Afghanistan ; it increased the iWdispo- 
s K«7« 1. 444. *^^^oix of the people to receive the 
445; HsTe- sovereign sought to be forced upon 
iDck, ii. 69; them, and led to an awful retribu- 

IloSgh*Noto», ^^^ ^^^^ *^® Afghans got the 
113; Dr. Kea- npper hand, and the wild cry of 
nedy's Ntrra- the Ghazees was heard in the Cooord 
Uve, ii. 39-41. c^bul Pass.« 

Belying npon the important information ob- 
70. talned from Abdool Khan, Sir J(^n 
Theaasaatt. Eleane and Major Thompson re- 
July 33. folved npon an attempt to carry the 
place by a co^p-de-main, For tois purpose a 
storming party was formed, consisting of the^ 
light companies of the four European regiments, 
the 2d, 13th, and 17th, with the Company's 
European regiment, who formed the advance, 
followed by the other companies of the same 
regiments in support. The advance was under 
the command of Colonel Dennie of the 13th 
regiment, the support under Brigadier-general 
Sale. The night was dark and gusty ; the wind 
wailed aloud, but its blasts were drowned in the 
roar of the artilleiy, which kept up a heavy fire 
at random upon the ramparts, on the side oppo- 
site to that where the assault was intended to 
be made. Meanwhile the stormers were silently 
formed on the Cabnl road, and at three in the 
morning aQ was ready for the assault. Be- 
guiled by the false attack, the Afghans manned 
all the ramparts against which the fire was 
directed, and a row of blue lights, suddenly lit 
np along the walls, showed that they expected 
and were prepared for an escaUde. Bat the 



stormers were not idle during this violent can- 
nonade. In profound silence, and nnobeerved, 
nnder cover of the darkness, they silently piled 
the powder-bags against the Ci^nl gate; the 
fusee was fired by Lientenant Dniand, and the 
explosion took place. Above the blasts of the 
tempest and the roar of the aziilleiy, the mighty 
sound was heard by all, whether in the city or 
the camp, and eveiy eye was tamed toward the 
quarter from which it arose. A column of 
black smoke was seen to arise; down with a 
heavy crash came the huge masses of masonry 
and rent beams which had been lifted np ; and 
amidst the silence which followed the awful 
sound, a bugle was heard sounding the advance. 
On rushed Dennie, at the head of the stormers, 
into the scene of min ; the opening was gained 
before the defenders could man it, and soon the 
bayonets of the British were crossing with the 
swords of the Afghans. A few moments of 
mortal strife took place in the dark, but the 
British gained ground, they cau^t a gfimpse of 
the .first streaks of dawn on the eastern sky 
within the walls, and soon three i ^^^ | ^^ 
loud cheers — so loud that they were 447 ; if ave- * 
heard through the whole camp'^ lock, ii. 79, 80; 
announced that the stormers had J^^^* ^^ 
entered Ghuznee.^ 

But the fortress, though entered, was not yet 
taken. Sale was eagerly advancing 71. 

with the main column in support, CapiureofUig 
when he met an engineer offidfer fi>rtreaa. 
who had been blown down by the explosion, 
tvho reported that the entrance was blocke4 np 
by the ruins, and that Dennie could not force 
his wav in. Uncertain what to do, Sale halted 
his colunm, and a short interval of doubt and 
anxiety took place. But soon the bogie was 
again heard sounding the advance, where a 
desperate strife awaited the assailants. The 
Afghans, now thoroughly alarmed, and aware 
of the scene of danger, came crowding in from 
all quarters, and a scene of matchless honor 
and confusion ensued. Dennie, with his small 
but dauntless band, was holding his ground with 
inrincible tenacity, and pouring in volley after 
volley on the infuriated crowd. Into the midst 
of the throng Sale rushed at the head of his 
men ; he was cut down by the sabre of an Af- 
ghan, bat after a desperate straggle be regained 
his feet, and clove hiis opponent's head, hj <me 
blow, to the teeth. The support under Cf4>tain 
Croker rapidly came up, followed by the reserve 
under Colonel Otchard; the pass was won, and 
ere long the colors of the Idth and 17Ui were 
seen wavii^ above the smoke in the strong 
morning breeze.* A load cheer burst from the 
camp of the besiegers at the joyful sight, which 
was re-echoed by foarfal cries from the fortress, 
for the Afghans rushed, svrord in hand, from 
their covers, and plied their sabres with frantic 
resolution a^nst the bayonets of the assailants. 
A terrible strife, a fearful carnage, took place be- 
fore thefortresswascompletely won: , 
but in the hoar of triumph mercy 4£*^Tiii)rQl' 
was not forgotten; the unresisting toD,*vi. igj. 
were spared, the women w^re re- JW J Hm- 
spected, and not an inmateof Hyder 1^7 "' '^ 
Khan's xenana suffered oatiage.' 

* The etAon of the ISA were first planted on the ram- 
paiu by Bnaifn Frew, nepiww of the Hoo. Joho Book- 
ham Frew. 
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The fid! of Ghnsneey 'wliich wu immediate^ 
7S. followed bj the ci^)tare of the gov- 

Besnlts oTike ernor^ Hyder Khan, and such of the 
Tietory. garrison as had not been shun in 

the assaolty 1600 in nomber, was a mortal stroke 
to Dost Mohammed. The booty taken was im- 
mense ; yast stores of ammunition, gnns, and 
pronsions fell into the hands of the Yictors, who 
had only to lament the loss of seventeen killed 
and a hundred and sixty-five wounded; of 
these, eighteen were officers— an unusually large 
proportion, affording decisive proof how gidlanti[y 
they had conducted themselves in the desperate 
struggle. Five hundred bodies of the Afghans 
were buried in the town, besides a great number 
who fell under the sabres of the cavalry in the 
pursuit. But the moral effects of the victory 
were even greater than its material results. 
Having been universally considered as impreg- 
nable, and the principal bulwark of Afghanistan, 
its rapid and apparently easy capture difihsed 
universal consternation. It struck tenror into 
the intrepid soul of Dost Mohammed, who 
thenceforward became impressed with the idea 
that the British were invincible, and that it was 
in vain to contend with the evident decree of 
destiny in their favor. Afsul Khan, one of his 
sons, who was hovering in the neighborhood, 
prepared to fall on the beaten army, was struck 
with such tenror, when he saw the British 
colors waving on the ramparts of the far-famed 
citadel, that, abandoning his baggage, ele- 
1 Tb^mfnn P^auts, aud camp-equipage, which 
vi^m^iSt; f«U into the hands of the victon, 
Kaye,i.449^ he fled back to Cabul. Nothing 
f^^J i?Vi^ remained capable of arresting the 
lOT * British in their advance to the capi- 

' tal.» 

Thither accordingly they advanced, after a 
halt of a few days at Ghuznee. 
Vain «flbrt. of I><»tMohammed, with a resolution 
Dost Mohun- worthy of the highest admiration, 
medtomakaa desired all who wavered in their 
Mud,«ijdiito iJiegUnce to leave his camp, and 
^^' hiniself moved forward, with such 

as he thought he could rely on, to Urghnndeh, 
where he parked his artillery and prepared to 
give battle. But it was evidentlv in vain ; the 
seeds of dissolution were sown in his army. The 
▼eaal Kuzilbashes, the treacherous Afghans, 
were fast deserting his camp. All sought to pay 
their court to the victors : it waa thft counter- 
part of Napoleon at Fontainebleau. He be- 
aought them to make a stand, and rally like true 
believers around the standard of the Prophet, 
but it was in vain. ''Yon have eaten my 
salt," he said, ''for thirteen vears. It is too 
plain yon are resolved to seek a new master ; 
grant me but one favor in requital for that long 
period of maintenance and kindness; enable 
me to die with honor; stand by the brother of 
Futteh Khan while he executes one last charge 
against the cavalry of these Feringhee dogs ; in 
I that onset he will fall ; then go and make your 
own terms with Shah Soojah. But the heart- 
stirring appeal was made in vain : none respond- 
• u ^ w ^ to it; terror or treacheiy had 
u 1S4HIM* '^rosen every heart.* With tears in 
Kaje, i.4fti- his eyes the gallant chief turned his 
4M ; Thorn- horse's head, and, abandoning his 
^ ^' 1^^ recreant followers, fled to Cabul, 
whence he made for the wilds of 



the Hindoo Ooosh, to seek in its icy soUtudes, 
and amidst the savage Oosbegs, beyond the Ba- 
mian Pass, that fidelity which he could no lon- 
ger hope to find among his own countiymen. 

A detachment of cavalry, under Captain Out- 
ram, who volunteered for the service, ^^ 
dashed off in pursuit of Dost Moham- Entry of 
med, and for • several days had him the British 
almost in sight. He would certainly ^^to Cebui. 
have been taken, had not an Afghan ^' '' 
chief, Ha4jee Khan^who had betrayed Dost 
Mohammed and undertaken to be their guide, 
proved a second time a traitor, and purposely 
delayed the march to rive his former master 
time to escape. The Sritish army broke up 
from Qhuznee on the 29th July, and after an 
unresisted march of eight days, arrived before 
Cabul, which they entered in triumph on the 7th 
August. Gorgeous in gay apparel, glittering 
with jewels, and surrounded by a brilliant staff, 
in which the scarlet and gold of the English 
uniforms shone forth conspicuous. Shah Soojah 
travened the city of his fathers, and proudly 
ascended the Bala-Hissar, the venerated palace 
of his race. But though a vast crowd was aa- 
sembled to witness his entir, there was no pop- 
ular enthusiasm, no indication of a gratified na- 
tional wish. Slowly, and in majestic pomp, and 
with the air rather of conquerors than allies, 
the procession wound up t])jD ascent. But when 
they reached the summit, and entered the 
f^ates of the palace, the dethroned monarches 
joy could no longer be concealed. With almost 
infantine delizht he went through , j^^y^ | ^^^ 
all the long-feft but unforgotten 461 ; Have- 
rooms and gardens, and received lock, u. ii8; 
with undisguised transports the 83.°m&."* 
congratulations of the British of- Hoaghton, 
fleers upon his restoration to his Sdii Tbom- 
dominions.^ , *^^ "^ *** 

The unexpected and rapid sncoess of the Brit- 
ish army in Afshanistan, and the 
restoration of Shah Soojah to what Honoibe- 
was fondly hoped to be an undis- stowed on 
puted thrcme, gave the greatest sat- thooe engaged 
isfaction to the British Government J^ "l^*- 
and people. Honors and rewards 
were showered with a liberal but not undeserved 
hand on the officers engaged in the expedition. 
Lord Auckland was advanced to the dignity of 
earl{ Sir John Keane was made a peer, with a 
pension of £2000 a year; Mr. Macnaghten and 
Colonel Henry Fottinger were made baronets ; 
Colonel Wade, a knight ; while Sir Willoughby 
Cotton, Coloilel Sale, and several others, were 
created Knights Commanders of the Bath. The 
splendor of the success, and the comparatively 
small loss with which it had been achieved, sti- 
fled for a season the voice of discontent ; and 
though the Duke of Wellington, Marquis Wel- 
lesley, and a few other sagacious observers, still 
maintained that our ^ffi<mlties were only about 
to commence, and that we had better take warn- 
ing frotn the fate of the Moscow expedition, 
yet the great muority gave way to no such a])- 
prehensions, and fond^ hoped that, after re- 
posing a while on its laurels, the force engaged, 
leaving Shah Soojah, a faithful and devot- 
ed ally, firmly seated on the throne, with the 
keys of India in his hand, would re- 
turn in safety to the plains of Hin- L??^7 
doatan,* w»,^»*i. 
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MeanwliOe Colonel Wade, with a force which 
_ * had passed the Khjber, after irmking 
PlaueriDf itself master, on the way, of JeUala- 
appeannee had, had armed at Cahol on the 8d 
^^^ of September, so that an imposing 
^^'™^' force of 15,000 men, British and aoz- 
iliariea, was assembled in the Af^antstan cap- 
itaL This large force enabled Sir Jc^n Eeane 
to extend his detachments in difierent directions 
up the valleys of Afghanistan, one of which, ad- 
vancinff to the foot of the*Hindoo Cooeh, chased 
Dost Mohammed orer its snowy summit, to seek 
an asylnm amidst the hnts of die distant Ooe- 
begs. To appearance, the conntiy was not only 
entirely subdued, but in a great measure tran- 
quilixed ; and though a few small expeditionaty 
parties were cut ofl^ yet this was no more than 
might have been expected in a mountainous 
countiy, amidst a warlike people, upon whom a 
new government had been violently imposed by 
foreign bayonets. Supplies came in on all sides 
in great abundance, llie never-failing magnet 
I 2aye, i. o^ fS9^^ ^^'^^ forth all the resources 
403.404; of the oountry, and the refractoij 
Tbornion, chiefs were eveiy day sending in their 
vi. 906. adhesion.' 
In the midst of these flattering appearances 

there was no solid ground for con- 
Real onaM fidence ; and not the least part of 
oTembanaaa- the embarrassment of the Indian 
ment to tha Government arose from the very 

magnitude and decisive nature of 

its success. Shah Socgah, it was 
true, was seated on the throne, and from his 
pdace on the Bala-Hlssar might view without 
immediate alarm the figure of Dost Mohammed 
flitting behind the clouds and snows of the Ba^ 
mian Pass, amidst the uncouth and shivering 
Oosbegs. But it had already become evident 
that he had no confidence in his own position, 
that he was unpopular with the great majority 
of his countrymen, and that the withdrawal of 
the British troops would be the immediate sig- 
nal for his falL If so, the restored government 
of Doet Mohammed would immedUitely, alike 
from policy and the desire of revenge, aily it- 
self in the closest manner with Bussia, and the 
whole objects of the expedition would not only 
be lost, but the very danger enhanced which it 
was its chief object to avert. Tet how was the 
army to be kept in its present position in Af- 
ghanistan without a strain upon the Indian em- 
pire, which its resources, great as they were, 
might prove incapable of standing ? The coun- 
try now occupied by the British troops was of 
great extent, a thousand miles frt>m its base of 
operations in Hindostan, and inhabited by war- 
like and hostile tribes inured to warfare, and 
with arms in their hands, which they well 
knew how to wield. To retain a great force 
in such a situation would prove an irremedia- 
ble drain upon the resources of India, and to 
leave a small one only was to expose 
^^^^/' it to imminent hazard of being cut 
off.' 
Lord Auckland, after carefully reviewing eveiy 

side of this difficult question, was 
Plana of Lord of opinion that, although the British 
Auckland for army beyond the Indus could not 
the nitare In with safety be entirely withdrawn, 
oS!*2?**'^ yet it would be sufficient to leave an 

auxiliary force of five or six regi- 



ments to aid in keejnng Shah Soojah on the 
throne. To cany into execution ttus design, it 
was proposed to withdraw the Bombay army en- 
tire by the Bolan Pass, and a portion of that of 
Bengal by ihe Khyber, leaving British troops at 
Cabul and Cadahar to support the government, 
and in Ghuznee and Quettah on the west, and 
Jellalahad and Ali-Musjid on the east, ^ese 
designs were onhr pardaOy carried into effect ; 
it was found to be necessaiy to leave a much 
larger force in the countiy than was at fixvt in- 
tended. The general orders announcing the ul- 
timate decision of Government were looked for 
with mudi anxiety, and they at length made 
their appearance on the 2d October. A com- 
paratively small force, consisting of the 16th 
lancers, with two r^^ents of native horse and 
a large part of the horse-artilleiy, was to return 
to India under Sir John Keane ; but the whole 
of the Ist division of Bengal iniantiy, with the 
18th Queen's regiment of infantiy, were to re- 
main in Cabul and Candahar; Ghuznee and 
JeUaJabad were to be strongly occupied by na- 
tive regiments. Sir WiUoughby Cotton was in- 
trusted with the command-in-chief. The forces 
in Gbumee were under the immediate conAnand 
of Major McLaren, those in Candsihar of Gener- 
al Nott, and in Jellalahad of General Sale. In 
addition to this, a detachment of infantiy, with 
a troop of horse-artille^ under Lieutenant Mur- 
ray Mackenzie, with a Ghoorka regiment, was 
sent forward to the very extremity c^ the ^ah's 
dominions to the northward, to keep an eye upon 
Dost Mohammed, who had found refuge among 
the Oosbegs on the other side of the ^ 
lofty mountain-range of the Hindoo ^m^^. aT 
Coosh. This little army, by incred- ib39,Caicima 
ible exertions, made its way through Caaette ; 
these dreaiy wildernesses, reached ^^^^' 
the Pass of Bamian in safety, and ton/vi. 200,' 
prepared to pass the winter m cav- soi- Noti'a 
ems amidst the ice and snow of the J^J^"* '* 
great Caucasian range.' 

The homeward march of the Bombay army 
was signalized by the ci^»ture of the 79. 
strong fortress of Ehelat, the Khan of Anadt oa 
which was judged to have merited dep- Kheiat. 
osition hythe hostility and treacheiy he had 
shown. The dtadel, which stands on a high 
rock, overlooks the town ; and on the north were 
three heights of nearly equal elevation, which 
the Khan had lined with infantry, supported by 
fire guns in position. The atta<^ng force con- 
sisted of the 2d and 17th regiments, a native 
regiment, six guns, and a d^eu^ment of local 
force, under General Willshire. The assault 
was directed, in the first instance, against the 
infantry on the bills, and the -shrapnell shells 
from Stephenson's guns soon compelled them to 
seek refuge in the walls of the fortress. The 
guns were immediately pnshed forward to witb- 
m two hundred yards of the gate, notwithstand- 
ing a heavy fire from the matchlockmen of the 
enemy ; and after playing for some time, it at 
last gave way. Pointing to the cleared entrance, 
Willshire ea^e the word to advance, and the 
British soldiers, springing up with a loud cheer 
from the rocks and bushes by which they had 
been covered, rushed forward, headed by Pen- 
nycuick and his men, to the assault. The other 
companies quickly followed, and the entrance was 
won ; but a desperate struggle ensued before the 
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citadel was taken, for eyeiy inch of the groand 
was manfnlljr contested. At its entrance Meh- 
nb Ehan and his chiefs stood, sword in hand, 
prepared' to give battle for his last strong-hold. 
bat nothing conld in the end stand the fierce 
attack of the British. Vollej after Tolley was 
ponred in by the leadingoompanies with deadly 
precision of aim ; the jBQian and eight of his 

{principal officers fell dead or wonnded ; and at 
engih, being conyinoed by Lieutenant Loveday, 
who went up alone to a parley, that further re- 
sistance was vain, they surrendered at discre- 

I EaTe^L 481^ ^^^ '^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ British was 
491 ; Thorn- thirty-two officers and men killed, 
ton, Ti. SOI- and one hundred and seven wonnd- 
205. ed.^ 

The antomn and winter which succeeded this 
_ brilliant campaign passed pleasant- 

Pleasant quar- ^y ^ ^® officers and men of the 
tors of tlio army of the Indus. The fine cli- 
uoopainCa- mate, which felt deliciously cool 

ilSd'?rtm«T '^^^ *^ ^^. 8*^«* ^ Hindostan, 
the keen bracing air, the fine for- 
ests and finer scenery, the ice-cold water of the 
euTirons of Cabal, rendered the place at first an 
earthly paradise to men who had been toiling 
for months under a homing sun, in a long and 
fatiguing march from the plains of India. There 
were shows, specta^cles, and amusements; the 
officers rode races to the no small astonishment 
of the Afghans ; ^reviews on a grand scale, and 
with princely magnificence, were held ; and the 
king, who delighted in scenes of pageantry, es- 
tablished an order of knighthood, and distribu- 
ted the insignia, to the persons selected to re- 
ceive them, with grace and dignity. Amidst 
these scenes of festivity and amusement the time 
passed pleasantly away, as it ever does when it 
''only treads on fiowers;*' and the officers who 
were left, deeming the campaign at an end, and 
that they were only destined to reap its fruits, 
9 K- 1 AVI ^^^ ^'^^ ^^ wives, and scarcely 
47s!^av»^ envied those who, on the 18th Sep- 
lock, ii. 136, tember, commenced their march 
147 ; TbOTo- \Mik to India, by the route of the 
ton, vi. Ml. jg^j^ ^^ g^jj^jj passes.* 

But the thorns were not long of showing them- 
g selves ; and the British officers were 

Growing dlffi- *^^^ taught, to their cost, that their 
cuitiea of the military occupation of A%hanistan 
British poal- was not to be entirely of a pacific 
^'^"' character. The detachments sent 

out in different directions did not meet with any 
open opposition in the field but they soon found 
that they were surrounded by secret enemies, 
and that the great majority of the clans wanted 
only a leader, and some prospect of success, to 
break out into insnnection. Even in the capi- 
tal, notwithstanding the presence of oovemment 
and five thousand British troops, and the occu- 
pation of the Bala-Hissar, impregnable* to the 
whole forces of Cabul, unmistakable symptoms 
V>f discontent appeared. The prices of every 
thing had risen seriously, in some articles doub- 
led ; the necessary result of a commissariat which, 
at extravagant prices, bought up all provisions 
within their reach ; and all this, which told se- 
verely upon the poor classes, was set down, not 
without justice, to the hated presence of the 
Feringhees. Severe, oppression was exercised 
by Prince Timour's troops on the natives, which 
at length reached such a pitch tluit General Nott 



flogged one of the marauders in his train in his 
own presence. The evils of a tripartite govern- 
ment, almost equally divided between Shah Soo- 
jah, the nominal sovereign ; Sir William Mac- 
naghten, the political agent^ and Sir Willough- 
by Cotton, the military commander-in-chief, 
were already beginning to be felt. Power so di- 
vided became impotent. Besponsibility was no 
longer felt when it could so easily be devolved 
on another. To these many sources of danger 
were ere long added others, less formidable in 
appearance, but scarcely less so in their ultimate 
results. The idle hours of the officers were soon 
beguiled by more exciting pursuits than the race- 
course ; the senana presented greater attractions 
than the hunting-field ; and the general partial- 
ity of beauty for military success inflicted wounds 
on the Afghan chiefs more painfal than those of 
the sword, and excited a thirst for vengeance 
more intolerable than the snbjuga- i Kaye, i. 480, 
tion of their country, or the forcible 614 ; Noit, i. ' 
change of their government.' 104-206. » 

While difficulties were thus besetting the En- 
glish army in Afghanistan, the ear- g^ 
\y and unlooked-for success of the RoMlanexpe- 
expedition had fixed the attention dition againac 
and excited the jealousy of the cab- Q^jVi, tgvn 
inet of St. Petersburg. Something °° ' ' 
required to be done to re-establish Russian in- 
fluence in central Asia, and counterbalance the 
check it had received fVom the failure before 
Herat, and the triumphant march of the British 
to Afghanistan. For this purpose advantage 
was taken of numerous acts of violence commit- 
ted by the Ehiva chiefs upon 'the Russian mer- 
chants carrying on trade with central Asia, and 
who had been, in a great many instances, slain 
or carried into captivity by those ruthless ma- 
rauders, to demand reparation and the punish- 
ment of the oflenders ; and upon this being re- 
fused or delayed, an expedition was prepared 
to invade and occupy tiie country.^ The Rus- 
sians had ample cause for aggression — much 
more so than the English had for their expedi- 
tion into Afghanistan — and, like it. they shared 
the fate of all the incursions which the powem 
of Europe have made into central Asia. After 
gaining, as is usually the case, considerable ad- 
vantages in the outset, it was entirely defeated, 
and with frightful loss, in the end. The cli- 
mate, the snows, pestilence, famine, and the in- 
conceivable difficulties of the land carriage, 
proved fatal to a powerful body of brave men, 
6000 strong, with twelve guns, amply provided 
with all the muniments of war, very few of 
whom ever returned to tell the mel- 
ancholy tale of their disasten to fl(5*Jii. 
their countrymetn.' 

Scarcely was the British Government in India 
relieved from the dread awakened by this ap- 

* ** Not one c€ the Rnasian caravans can now croaa the 
deaert wlthoat danger. It was in this manner that a Rua- 
aian caravan fh>m Orenbaig, with gooda belonging to onr 
merchanta, wa« pillaged by the anned bands of Khiva. 
No Rosaian mereliant ean now vtentnre Into that conntry 
without nmning the riak of loaing hia lifb or being made 
a prlaoner. The inhabitants of Khiva are conatanily 
mailing Incoraiona into that part of the oonntry of the Kir- 
ghia which is at a diatanoe Rom oor lines, and, to crown 
all theae inaulta, they are detaining aeveral thousand Rus- 
sian anbjeeta in alavery. The number of these unlbrtn- 
nate wretches ineraaaaa daily, for the peaceftil fishermen 
on the banks of the Caspian are continually attacked and 
carried off as alaves to Khiva.'*— Proclamation of Emper- 
or, October 88, 1830 i MoniUur, 14th November, 183t). 
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jMuritioii of the Minoofite battfllkms on die te- 
83, Ue»lend of central Asia, when they 
Fresb diffl- had more teriooa gronnds for appro- 
««[|^««u>^- hension from the difficuUies in Af- 
gbanwtaa. giymigtiui, which were daily thicken- 
ing aronnd them. The skill of the British offi- 
cers, however, who were in command of the dif- 
ferent detachments which oocapied the coon- 
try, the bravery of the troops empkiyed mder 
them, and the saperiority of their aims, especial- 
ly in artillery, of which the Afghans were nearly 
destitate, for long chained rictoiy to oar stand- 
ards, and preserved the coantiy to appearance 
qniety when in reality convnlsed with angiy 
passions. Fayor^ble aoconnts at first came in 
from nearly all qnarters. The Bamian Pass 
was occupied without resistanoe ; the Khyber, 
though not without much fighting and consider- 
able loss, was kept open by the aid of detadi- 
ments from JellaJabad and the downward pas- 
sage of Keane^s army; and so confident was 
Macnaghten that the conntnr was quietly set- 
tling dovm under the restored rule of the Douiv 
anee princes, that he sent for his wife ftom 
Hindostan, and dispatched a body of horse 
under Edward Conoily to escort her from the 
plains of India. In Tain Nott warned the Gor- 
emment of the coming dangers ; his voice, as is 
1 Ki7«,l.484, generally the case with advice at 
4t6 ; Note, L variance with preconceived opin- 
***» SM- ions, was disregarded.^ 
Meanwhile intelligence of the most disqniet- 
^ ing nature was received from Herat. 

Dltqoietioc ^^« Kberality of the British Govem- 
inteiUgeoM ment to its Khan had been extreme ; 

^T^f^ twelve Uu» of rupees (£120,000) had 
■ndtiM Fnn- i^^^j^ ^^^ ^ '^ ruler, and two men 

of distinguished ability, Captains 
Todd and Shakespeare of the artillery, with lir. 
Abbot, had been long in the city to superintend 
the expenditure of that large sum on the forti- 
fications. But in spite of aU that they could do, 
great part of the money was misapplied or 
wasted by the venal or corrupt Afghan anthori- 
ties, and at length it was discovered that the 
vizier, Yar Mohammed, while liring in affluence 
on British bounty, was superadding to his in- 
numerable other treacheries that of intriguing 
with the Persians. So eridentwas the perfidy of 
this hoary traitor, that Macnaghten did not hes- 
itate to recommend offensive measures against 
him, and the annexation of his state to the do- 
minions of Shah Soojah. But Lord Auckland, 
who had his hands si&ciently full nearer home, 
and was beginning to feel, in the ceaselese de- 
mands for men and money from Afghanistan, 
the cost of operations in those distant mountain 
regions, wisely declined the proposal, and en- 
deavored to effect the olgect by increased ad- 
vances of money. These Yar Mohammed will- 
ingly received, and meanwhile continued his in- 
trigues with the Persian government, and car- 
ried his efirontery so far as actually to boast, in 
a letter to Mohammed Shah, the Persian ruler, 
which was afterward laid l^efore the Govemor- 
s K tye. i. 515 general, that he was cajoling the £n- 
621 ; Thorn- * glish, who were freely Spending their 
ton, Ti. 207- army at Herat while he was Uirow- 
^^' ing himself into the arms of Persia.' 

The accounts from the Pnnjaub also were of 
a kind to excite some apprehensions, and erince 
the immensely increased circle of hostility in 
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which tiie operadons beyond the Indns had in- 
volved the British Government. The _ 
old chief who had founded the em- TknMOmg 
pire of Lahore, and, amidst all his mnpoct ot 
faults to others, had ever been faith- tiuiipmtiM 
ftil in his alUance with the En- *^J««*- 
glish, had expired shortly before the entrance 
of our troops rato Caboi, and Nao-Nehal Sin^ 
and the Sikh chiefs generally, who had succeed- 
ed to his power, were by no means eooally well 
disposed toward us. The continoed and ap- 
parently interminable passage of troops through 
their territories had not unnaturalff excited 
their jealousy ; and they asked themselves, not 
without reason, what chance the Sikh monardiy 
had of maintaining its independence, if the 
British power was established in a pemanenft 
manner in A%hanistan, and their dominions 
were used only as a stepping-stone betwixt it 
and Hindostsn? Symptoms of disafifection 
had appeared in the auxiliary Sikh forces ; one 
entire regiment had turned about when led to 
the attack of the Khyber, and never ceased fly- 
ing till they were out of the pass ; and the de- 
mands of the Sikh aiithorities for money, on 
account of the alleged damage done by the pas- 
sage of the troops, were daily increasing^ Al- 
ready Macnaghten had declared, that unless the 
proceedings of their generals were checked, he 
did not see how a rupture with the t ifr. Maet 
Sikhs was to be avoided, and that ■achten to 
" we should be in a very awkward *^**<53**^--ii 
predicament, unless measures are fouid 15, 
adopted for wacadamitmg the road IMO: Kaye,L 
ihroitgk the Punfoub."' »»* ^»- 

In the mean time, afiairs in Afghanistan itself 
were daily becoming more alarm- ^ 

ing. The Ghil^es, a dan pecu- r^jjc^ ^^^ 
liarly hostile to the Donranee dy- vuM mc- 
nasty, were in open arms between «•" «f tiie in- 
Candahar and Cabul, and had en- '^^S^n^^ 
tirely cut off the communication between these 
two places. Captain Anderson, of the Bengal 
artillery, with a regiment of foot, four guns, 
and three hundred horse, attacked a body of 
two thousand of them on the 16th May, -^ 
and defeated them, after an obstinate '^*^'^* 
fight, with great slau^ter. This victory for a 
time stified the insurrection in that quarter, but 
it only tended to increase the smothered hostil- 
ity of the Ghikyes, which was dai^ spreading 
and becoming more inveterate. The southern 
provinces were all m a blase. Qnettah was 
besieged, Kahun invested by the insurgents, and 
the newly-won fortress of Khelat was , ^.^ 
wrested from the chief to wham it had 
been assigned by the British, and Captain Love* 
day, who had distinguished himself in the as- 
sault, barbarously murdered by the Beloochees, 
who had risen in arms. Yet, amidst all these 
serious and daily increasing difBcultaes, which 
threatened in so alarming a manner his rear 
and communications, Macnaghten still persist-^ 
ed in the belief that nothing serious was to 
be apprehended ; that Afghaniston t Thornton, 
might be considered as pacified; vi. 9is-ii4: 
and that now was the time to con- f'^^. ^ 
solidate British power in central ffieVi^tS* 
Asia, by an expeditiott against He- to LoniAvek- 
rat, and its annexation to .the do- land, Au. it, 
minions of Shah So<gah.» ^^* "*»■ *»• 

During the summer of 1840 the little detach- 
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xnent wUch had been sent to the Bamian Pass 
97, to watch the moTemeots of Dost 

CbaelM in tht Mohammed, and had passed the 
Bamian Pass, winter amidst ice and snow in the 
caveniB of that inhospitable region, was re- 
leased from its forced inactivity, and poshing 
across the great mountain-range, it occupied the 
fore of B^gah, which was found, deserted, on the 
other side. But it soon became apparent that 
the occupation of this distant and isolated fort, 
snnounded by a hostile population, had been a 
mistake. Two companies of the Ghoorka regi- 
ment, sent out to escort an officer into it, were 
, ^ met by a superior body of 0»sbeg horse- 
^^^ ' men, and only rescued from destmction, 
affcer having sustained a severe loss, by the op- 
portune arrival of reinforcements sent out to ex- 
tricate them from the fort. Meanwhile Dost 
Mohammed had been thrown into prison by the 
cruel and perfidious Khan of Bokhara, with 
whom he had taken refuge. He nearly fell a 
victim to a treacherous a^bampt upon ms life; 
and havkig afterward made ni^escape, his horse 
fell dead from fatigue, and he avoided detection 
only by dyeing his beard with ink, and joining a 
caravan which he accidentally overtook. At 
lengdi he succeeded in joining the Wnllee of 
Khooloom, an old ally, who received him in lus 
misfortune with unshaken fidelity. Sheltered 
by this supporter, he a|^n raised the standard 
of independence, and the Oosbegs having all 
flocked around him, he, early in September, ad- 
vanced toward the Bamian JPass at the head of 
six thousand men. When reminded that his 
1 Kayel 1 540 ^^^* '^^^ children were in the 
fi47;%iora«' hands of the British, he replied, 
ton, vL 830- «< I have no family ; I have buried 
^*' my wives and children.** * 

This fresh inroad of Dost Mohammed was 
89. soon attended with serious conse- 
Fanhflrdis- quences, and excited the utmost 
asters In tlit alarm in the whole northern prov- 
Bamian. i^fi^ of Afighanistan. Surrounded 
by an insurgent and inveterately hostile popula- 
tion, it was soon found to be impossible to main- 
tain the posts which had been occupied beyond 
the Hindoo Coosh, and accordingly both Biygah 
and Syghan were evacuated by the Ghoorka regi- 
ment which held them, who retired, ^ter sua* 
taining severe loss, to Bamian. An Afghan 
regiment, which had been raised to support 
Shah Soojah, openly went over to the enemy. 
These successes spread the flame aU through 
Afghanistan; the ferment soon became veiy 
great, both in Gabnl and Candahar; and it was 
universally believed that Dost Mohammed had 
raised the whole strength of Central Asia to the 
south of the Oxus» and was advancing with an 
innumerable army across the Hindoo Coosh to 
exterminate the Feringhee dogs, who were de- 
vouring the land of the true believers. So far 
did the panic proceed, that people in Cabul shut 
' s Sir w. Mao- up their sh<^, and began to pack 
m'{'^r'^ up or hide their offsets; and the 
liiSS[.sSu military authorities, to be prepared 
S, 9. and 13, for the worst, occupied a gate of 
1840; Kaysti. the Bala-Hissar by a company of 
Mi-559. British soldiera.' 

But at this very time, when afiairs appeared 
most alanning, and the star of Dost Mohammed 
seemed again in the ascendant, an unexpected 
event occuned, which entirely changed the 



pect of afiiuvB, and postponed for avear the final 
catastrophe. His first step in ad- ^ 
vance had proved eminently unfor- Hlsddbatat 
tnnate. Advancing, on the 18th Sep- tbe Bamian 
tember, with his brave but nndisd- ^^^ 
pUned Oosbegs, down the valley of ^^' '^ 
Bamian, he was met by Lieutenant Murray 
Mackenzie, with two companies of sepoys, two 
of Ghoorkas, two guns, and four hundred Af- 
ghan horse. Despite the overwhelming supe- 
riori^ of numbers, which were at least five to 
one, Mackenae advanced with the utmost in* 
trepidity to the attack. Never was proved more 
clearly the superiority of European arms and 
disdphne over the desultory onset of Asia than 
on this occasion. The Oosbegs, confident in 
their numbers, and animated with the strongest 
fanatical seal, at first stood their ground firmly; 
but when the guns, which were nobly served, 
were brought to bear upon them, they broke 
and fled, and were cut down in great numbers 
by the cavalry in pursuit. Dost Mohammed 
and his sons owed their escape to the fleetness 
of their horses ; and soon after. Colonel d>en* 
nie, who had been kdvanced in support, had 
the satisfaction of concluding a treaty with the 
Wullee of Khooloom, on the summit of the lofty 
Dundun-i-Shykun, by which all the conntiy to 
the south of Svghan was yielded to Shah Soo* 
jah, that to the north being re- , „ . . 
served to the Wullee; and the Ut- toRawuS8on° 
ter agreed no lon^ to harbor Dost Sept 2i, 1840; 
Mohammed, or give any support to ^*i ^ ^^' 
his cause.^ 

'* I am like a wooden spoon," said Doet Mo- 
hammed, after this defeat; "von ^ 
may throw me hither and thither, Fraah droits 
butlahallnotbehnrt.** His deeds oTDomMo. 
soon proved the truth of his words. >>*anMd. 
Defeated on the Hindoo Coosh, he reappeared 
in the Kohistan, and again raised his standard. 
Macnaghten and the British officers in Cabul 
were in the middle of their rejoicings for his 
signal defeat in the Bamian Pass, when intelli- 
gence was received of his arrival, and the rapid 
progress of insurrection in that prorince. A 
force under Sir Bobert Sale was dispatched to 
the spot, to make head against the in- 
surgents. He came up with them at a ^P^-^^* 
fortified post, called Tootnmdurrah, which was 
M>eedily forced, and the Afghans put to fli|;ht, 
though with the loss of Edward Conolly, a lieu- 
tenant of cavalry — a noble youth, who had vol- 
unteered for the assault Another fortified post, 
named Joolgab, was next attacked by 
Sale, of greater strength than the for- ^^^ ^' 
mer; but though the stoimeis assaulted in the 
most gallant manner, led by Colonel Tronson, 
of the 19th, the defenses were too strong to be 
overoome, and the column of attack was with- 
drawn. The place was evacuated next day, and 
the works destroyed by the British; but this did 
by no means compensate the previous repulse, 
in a country where they were sunounded by an 
insurant peculation so much their • Thornton 
supenors in numbers, and every thing n. 923, S23 • 
depended on their keeping up their Kaye,i.5S4, 
character for invincibility.* 

But the career of Dost Mohammed, in active 
warfare at least, was drawii^ to a close, and 
that, too, in a way so strange and unaccounta- 
ble, that i% savon rather of the colori of n>< 
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nuuiKoe than the sober tints of reality. Sale, 
gj with two thouaand men, advanced 
ThnateDing farther into Eohistan, and came up 
■draoce or with the Dost on the 18th, at a for- 
P<y Mo- tified place of great strength, occn- 
"""^^ pied by him with two thousand Af- 
ghans. The terror was very great in Cabnl, 
Rom which he was only fifty miles distant, and 
preparations for a siege were already making in 
the Bala-Hissar. HMnaghten, therofore, ui^^ed 
npon Sale an immediate attack; but before the 

Sins conld be got np to breach the works. Debt 
ohanuned ammdoned the position, whidi was 
taken possession of by the British. His caose, 
however, seemed to be daily gaining strength ; 
TolnnteeiB flocked to him from all quarters, and 
some of Shah Soojah's soldiers doMrted their 
British officers and joined the enemy. Encoor- 
^y^ «• aged by these favorable circumstances, 
Dost Mohammed again moved forward, 
and marched straight towani the capital. Hav- 
ing received intelligence of his movements. Sale 
advanced to meet him, and on the 2d Novem- 
ber they came unexpectedly npon his force in 
I Kave i 56t ^^ valley of Purwandnrrah, occu- 
MS; Thorn-' VJ^^ ^^ Strength the hills on one 
toB, vL 825, side, while the Britirii were posted 
**• on ihe other.^ 

Dost Mohammed had ito intention at that 
OS. time of giving battle, but an acci- 
Hisvietovy. dental circumstance precipitated a 
Nov. s. collision attended with the most im- 
portant consequences. He was withdrawing his 
troops up the hills, when a body of sepoy horM 
approached to turn his flank and diMuiet his re- 
treat. At the head of a smaU but determined 
band of Afghan horse, Dost Mohammed ad- 
vanced to meet them. '* FoUow me," he cried, 
as he moved forward, ''or I am a lost man." 
The Afglums followed in a manner worthy of 
auch a leader, and the British officers gallantly 
pressed on to the encounter. Already they had 
oroken through the first troopers of ^e enemy, 
when, on looking round, they perceived that, so 
far from being followed they had been deserted 
by their men. Either from disaflection or cow- 
ardice, the Hindoo horsemen had turned about 
and fled, without so much as crossing sabres with 
the enemy. Nothing remained to the officers 
but to cut their way back, which they did witii 
heroic courage, though a very heavy loss. Lieu- 
tenants Crispin and Broadfoot were slain, aftw 
a desperate fight ; a treacherous shot and the 
dagger of an assassin dispatched Dr. Lord, and 
Captains Fraser and Fonsonby only extricated 
themselves severely wounded from the fight The 
swords of the Afghans were soon reeking with 
the blood of the recreant troopers who had oc- 
casioned the disaster, and they stood for some 
time waving their standards in front of the Brit- 
ish line, without any one venturing to attack 
them. So disconcerted was Sir Alexander 
Bnmes, who was with the detachment, at this 
•SirA-BuraM disaster that he wrote to Sir Will- 
toSirW.Mic- iam Macnaghten that nothing re- 

Sf »lw"kwl' ™"»«^ ^' to ^'^ ^^^ to Cabul, 
1*503, 5A4 ; ' and tiiat he would do well immedi- 
Tbornton, t1. ately to concentrate all the availa- 
M6, «7. ble troops there.* 

Macnaghten was making arrangements to car- 
ry into effect this disheartening advice, when 
it was announced to him, as he returned from 



his evening ride, that an Ameer reqnesied to 
speak to him. ''What Ameer?" 93, 

asked Sir William. "Dost Mo- HteMurcader. 
hammed Khan," replied the troop- ^^- ^ 
er who brought the message ; and at the same 
instant Dost Mohammed appeared. Throwing 
himself from his horse, he surrendered his 
sword to the envoy, saying he was come to 
claim his potection. Sur William oomteonsly 
returned uie sword, and desired the Ameer to 
remount, which he accordingly did. He had 
been twenty-four houia in the saddle, and rid- 
den above sixty miles, but he exhibited no 
symptoms ff fatigue. A tent was pitched for 
him, in which he was indulged widi every lux- 
ury, and scarcely guarded. He declared that 
he had no desire to escape, and that, having 
chosen an asylum, he would keep it. He wrote 
the same evening to his sons and his fSsmily, 
who were already in the hands of the British, 
whom he eagerly inquired after. The only 
anxiety he evincejkwas when a report got up in 
the camp that it wis the intention of the British 
Government to bamtk him to Landoti; but be 
was soon appeased on being aasured that this 
was not the case. It would appear that, since 
the stonning of Ghuznee and the defeat in the 
Bamian, he despaired of the ability of Afghan- 
istan to contend in the long-run with Great 
Britain ; and that he puiposely chose the day 
succeeding a brilliant exploit to withdraw from 
a contest become hopeless, but Aran which be 
could now retire with unstained personal honor. 
He had no reason to complain of his reception, 
for he was treated in the camp with the veiy 
highest distinction, and waited upon by all the 
principal officers in the army. On the 12th 
November he set out from Cabul, und^r a strong 
escort, for Hindostan. "I hope," said Mac- 
naghten to the Governor-general soon after, 
"that the Dost will be treated with ,_ a 
UbeiaUty. The case of Shah Soo- 567*'ti»^ 
jah is not parallel. The Shah had too/Ti. 228, 
no daim upon us. We had no ^i ^IL^* 
hand in denriving him of his do- STS^KlSt. 
mmion; whereas v?e ejected the ooa, Jan. is, 
Doetf who never qffended itf , «n si^i- 1641, MS. Cor 
part ofo-rpoBcf, ofwhkkiewa, Sg^tSS' 
the wcftw."' ^ 

The surrender of Dost Mohammed was an 
event of immense importance to Af- ^^ 
^aaistan. Though it did not re- increued 
move the causes of discontent, nor tranqvuiitj 
abate the animosity of the natives at oniiseoiui. 
the hated Feringhees, yet it deprived ^' 
them of a head, and took from their combina- 
tion its most formidable character — ^that of unity 
of direction. The insurgents, generally defeat- 
ed and universally dispirited, returned to their 
homes, leaving the British posts unassailed. Sir 
William Macnaghten, deeming the insurrection 
at an end, wrote to the Governor-general that 
now was the time to secure a safe passage for 
the troops thrbngh the Punjanb ; and the cheers 
of the army, who had so recendv complained of 
being overworked, now declared that they were 
dying of enmit. Two events, which occurred at 
the same time as the surrender of Dost Moham- 
med, contributed eminently to tranquiliae the 
countiy. On the 8d November, General ^^^ ^ 
Nott reoccnpied Khelat, which had been 
abandoned by its garrison, and <m the same day 
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Migor Boacawen defeated a considerable body of 
insurgents, under the son of the ex-chief of that 
-^ . fortress. On the Ist December a still 
' more important action took place near 
Kotree, where the same chief was attacked by 
Colonel Marshal], with nine hundred sepoys, 
sixty horse, and two guns, and, after a gallant 
1 e- m \r action, totally defeated, with the 
nasbten to ^^ ^^ ^^^ hundred men slain on 
GovMnor- the Spot, including all the chiefs, 
general, Dec. ^nd tneir whole guns and baggage. 
I 570 TtoXJ^ This signal defeat, and the severity 
xaa, Vi. 229, of the weather, closed all efforts on 
830 ; Kayo, L the part of the enemy in that quar- 
*®^'*- ter for the remainder of the year.* 
While the snow lay on the ground, which it did 

for four months, this state of com- 
Renewed in- pu^iJ quiescence continued with- 
•Qirection, out interruption. The first symp- 
and Tietory toms of a renewed insurrection oc- 
Jan'?^ curred in the end of the year, in the 

neighborhood of Candahar. The po- 
litical direction of that province was in the hands 
of Major Rawlinson,* an officer of equal talent, 
judgment, and address, intimately acquainted 
with £astem customs and feelings; and the 
military under the direction of General Nott, a 
noble veteran of the Indian army, deservedly 
beloved by the soldiery, but blunt in manners, 
free of speech, and somewhat difficult to act 
with in a subordinate situation. Unfortunately, 
a coldness existed between him and Sir John 
Keane, owing to his having been superseded by 
the latter in command, m favor of General 
Williams, ftom a narrow-minded prejudice, of 
long standing in the Queen's army, against the 
Company's service. It was not long before Nott 
had an opportuni^ of giving proof of his talents 
in the field. £2ariy in January a body of fifteen 
hundred insurgent horse showed itself in the 
neighborhood of Candahar. They were attack- 
ed by a detachment of sepoys under Captain 
Farrington^ broken and dispersed. But, not- 
withstanding this check, the insurrection con- 
tinued and spread, insomuch that one of our 
best-informed political agents began to entertain 
suspicions that Shah Soojah himself, weary of 
the perilous protection of the British troops, was 
no stranger to the movement. Certain it is that 
the spirit of disaffection was even stronger among 
the Douranee chiefs than the Ghilzyes, and that 
delegates from them were traversing the whole 
country, instigating the people to revolt In 
addition to this, intelligence was received from 
Herat to the effect that Tar Mohammed, the 
faithless vizier of that place, in addition to his 
innumerable other treacheries, had now, when 
enriched by British subsidies, openly joined the 
Persians ; insomuch that Colonel Todd had bro- 
ken up die British mission there, and was on 
his way back to Afghanistan. Such was the 
animosity of the old rixier that Shah Kaipran, 
the sovereign, told one of the English officers, 
> If icnash- ^° * private audience, that but for 
tentoRawiin- his protection *'not a Feringhee 
MO. Feb. S5 would have been left alive." As 
1841 -Kw*! *' ^■*» *^® fleinire of all their prop- 
570-M9; .^^7 ^<u openly discussed in the 
Hkomton, vi. vizier's council;' and it was only 
838, 883. |)y ^^Ir precipitate retreat that the 

* Now Sir Henry Rawlinson, tlie celebrated Assyrian 
traveler and antiquarian. 
Vol. m.—£ ■ 



members of the mission were saved from indig- . 
nities of the worst kind. 

It appeared ere long that this open defection 
of the government of Herat was ^ 

part of the general combination for victory of Cot- 
the expulsion of the British and onel Wymer 
Shah Soojah from Afghanistan, of omr Kheiat-i* 
which the irruption of Dost Mo- £^*/J; 
hammed over the Hindoo Coosh 
was the commencement. Early in May the 
Ghilzyes in western Afghanistan i^)peared in 
mat force in the neighborhood of Khelat-i- 
Ghilzye, in order to disturb the operations in 
progress for the rebuilding of the waUs of that 
fortress, so important as commanding the road 
from Candahar to Cabul. • Nott sent Colonel 
Wymer, an aUe officer, with 1200 infantry, some 
horse, and four guns, to dislodge them. The 
enemy's force, before the action began, had in- 
creased to 5000 men, and they advanced in three 
columns, with great steadiness, to the attack. 
They were received with the utmost gallantry 
by Wymer's infantry and Hawkins's guns, the 
steady well-directed fire of which, after a des- 
perate battle of five hours* duration, obliged 
them to retire with very heavy loss. This was 
a glorious rictoiy, reflecting the utmost credit 
on the officers and men engaged in it ; but the 
courage with which the enemy fought fore- 
shadowed a serious and exhausting contest; 
and it was discovered after the ac- , ^^^ ^ ^^ 
tion that the natives had had too so7 ; fiarnee ' 
good cause for exasperation in the toLyneb,Jimft 
oppressive conduct of some of the ^®' }^ 'to*** 
British subordinate agents, espe- Aj^umn, 
cially in the collection of the reve- May 5, 1841 ; 
nue, and the open extortions of Jy^i 1- **- 
Prince Timour's followers.* **'* 

While these operations were going on in west- 
em Afghanistan, the proceedings 
of the Douranees in the eastern Progreasof tbo 
province were not less alarming, insurrection of 
In the beginning of July, Akhtar theDonraneea 
Khan, an indomitable chief, was SiSirtS 
in arms before Ghii«k with 8000 * 
men. Captain Woodbum, a dashing officer, 
who commanded one of the Shah's regiments, 
was sent against him with 900 infantry, two 
guns, and a small body of Afghan horse. The 
enemy made a spirited resistance ; but the dis* 
charges of Cooper's guns, and the steady fire 
of Woodbum's infantry, remised every attack, 
though the treachery of the Afghan horse ren- 
dered it impossible to follow up the success in 
the way that might otherwise have been effected. 
The moral effect of these victories, however, 
was very considerable, insomuch that the month 
of August passed over with greater appearances 
of peace than any which had occurred since 
the British' troops occupied the country. So 
flattering were these appearances, so firmly did 
the British power appear to be established by 
repeated victories, and so much were the Af- 
ghans disheartened by the numerous defeats 
they had experienced, that had not infatuation 
subsequently got possession of the t Nott, i. 856 ; 
militaiy chiefs at Cabal, itiid Kaye,'i. fl09>* 
cruel acts of oppression alien- JJ'iJ^^SJ^f"^ 
ated the natives,' there seema Sae^hieii 
no doubt that the 'expedition, toRobenaoa, 
notwithstanding the obvious dan- Aog. 80, 1841 ; 
gers with which it was environ- ^y** *• ** 
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ed, might Yuen been attended with entire rac- 
cess. 

Appearances in the coarse of the antomn, 
gg. howeTer, gradually became more se- 
Lastlnsiir- rions. Se^nd of the Bonninee chiefs 
"«**««• withdrew from the court of Shah Soo- 
jah, the ostensible grounds of complaint beinfj^ 
the withdrawal of some pecnniaiy allowances 
which they had been accustomed to receiye as 
a consideration for keeping the country under 
their orders quiet. Having taken their leave, 
the first thing they did was to begin plundering 
caniTans, a proceeding too much in accordance 
with the usual habits of Afghanistan to excite 
much attention. But it was soon evident that 
it was done systematically, and with the design 
of raising the country. Akhtar Khan was soon 
al the head of the insurrection in western Af- 
ghanistan, which spread so rapidly and assumed 
such proportions mat Sawlinson wrote in the 
most anxious terms concerning it to Macnagh- 
ten, who could only recommend him to seize the 
rebel chief, and hang him as high as Haman. 
Early in August, Captain Griffin was sent out 
against him with 8M sepoys, 800 horse, and 
four guns. On the 17th he came np with him, 
strongly posted, with 8500 men, in a succession 
of widled gardens and mud forts, from which a 
heavy fire was kept up on the assailants. The 
attach however, was completely successfuL The 
. _ indosures were carried by the foot sol- 

^' ' diers with the bayonet, the horse charged 
with terrific efiect, and the Douranees were 
defeated and dispersed with great slaughter. 
1 MaoiAflhtMi ^^**™y before. Colonel Chambers, 
lo^S!^^^ with a detachment of 1500 men, 
Aug. SO, 1841*; came up with and dispersed a 
J«y«jtMJ- body of Ghilzyes, who were for 
5^J52^» the most part cut down or made 
prisoners.' 

^ese repeated victories were followed by a 

go, lull for the time, and gaye hopes of an 

State of entire and final pacification of the 

^^|»*t country. But in reality they had the 

*^ very opposite effect, and became instru- 
mental, from ibe fabe confidence they inspired 
in the political and military authorities at Cabul, 
in inducing the terrible caliuniti/es which so soon 
foDofwed. Macnaohten looked around him, and, 
as he himself said, saw " that every thing was 
quiet from Dan to Beersheba ;** and so persuaded 
was he that the whole Afghanistan difficulties 
were over, that he was about to redre in honor 
and affiuenoe from a life of incessant anxiety 
and activity. The military command at Cabcd 
was in the hands of General Elphinstone, Sir 
Willouriiby Cotton having retired in the preced- 
ing spring. Elphinstone was a veteran of the 
Wellington echool, who bore a Wateiioo medal, 
where ne had commanded a r^^iment ; and a 
man of high connections, aristocratic influence, 
and most agreeable manners.* But he was en- 
tirely unacquainted with Eastern warfare, ad- 
vanced in years, a martyr to the gout, which 
rendered him utterly unfit for personal activity, 
or even sometimes to sit on horseback, and, as 
the event proved, though personally brave, pos- 
•essed of none of the mental energy or foresight 
which mi^t supply its place. How he should 
have been selected by Lord Auckland for this 

* He was e relation of Lord ElphiMlone, at UM time 
Qeffernor of Booibay. 



arduous situation, in the frill knowledge of these 
disqualifications, when such men aa Pollock, 
Nott, and Sale were on the spot, ready and 
qualified to have discharged its duties, is one 
of the mysteries of offidsl conduct which vrill 
never probably be cleared np, for eveiy one now 
shuns its re^Kmsibihty. High aristocratic in- 
fluence at home, coupled with an illiberal and 
imfounded jealousy of the Company's service on 
the part of our military authorities, were prob- 
ably the secret springs of the movemeuL The 
nation would do well to ponder on i Ka^. \. 6io- 
them, for they all but lost us our eiS; Nott, a. 
Indian empire.^ 25»-a48. 

It was not long before the fiatal effects of this 
appointment appeared ; but in jus- 100, 

tice to the memory of a gallant but Forces «t and 
ill-fated officer, it must be added, ?2;\S??i5 
that grave faults had been commit- ****«*'» '*>«• 
ted at Cabnl before he took the command. The 
force now at or near Cabul was very considera- 
ble, and had it been judiciously posted and skill- 
fuUj directed, was perfectly adequate to ha\e 
maintained diat important poet against any 
forces the Afghans could have brou|^t against 
it. It consisted of the 18th and 44th Queen's 
foot, the Gth, 86th, 87th, and 54th Bengal native 
infantry, the 5th Bengal native cavalry, a troop 
of foot, and another of horse artillery, two regi- 
ments of the Shah's infantiy, a train of moimtain 
guns, and some Hindostanee and Afghan hone. 
Of these, however, the Queen's 18th, the SSth, 
and 87th native infantry, and some of the eaval- 

5f and artillery, were under Sir Robert Sale at 
ellalabad, or keeping up the oommnnication 
with the capital by Gundamuck and the Coord 
Cabul Pass. Thus the force actually at Cabnl, 
or in its immediate vicinity, oonsiBted of one 
European regiment (the 44th), two sepoy, and 
two Afghan regiments, and a native raiment 
of cavalry, with the artillery ; in all 5000 fight- 
ing men, who were encumbered with 15,000 
camp-foOowers. But they enjoyed two advant- 
ages which gave them a decided superiority over 
the enemy. The first of these was the posses- 
sion of a train of artillery, with ample ammu- 
nition, fro* superior in weight and efficiency to 
any which tne Afghans could bring against 
them. The second, the possession of the Bala- 
Hissar, a citadel of great strength, situated on a 
steep height commanding every part of the city, 
and utterly impregnable, when garri- , Thomton, 
soned by British troops and defended ti. 951 , S5S ; 
by British guns, against the whole Kaye,i.6il, 
collected forces of Afghanistan.* ^'^ 

With an infatuation so extraordinary that it 
almost seems to afford an instance |q| 
of the old saying, '* Quos Deus vult infttaation of 
perdere prius dementat," all those tb« ^^fewdve 
advantages had been voluntarily ITS^CT**" 
throwni^ay, and the troops phuied ""^""^ 
in positions where, so far froib being able to act 
offensively against the Afghans, they were un- 
able to take any effective steps to defend them- 
selves. Instead of locating the British forces 
and their magazines in the Bala-Hissar, where 
there was ample accommodation for them, and 
they would have been in perfect security, they 
were placed in cantonments ontMe baih tie 
citadel and the unUlty in a low situation, conit- 
manded in different directions by heights and 
buildings which swept them on everT side. 
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These cantonments, so sitoated, were of great 
extent, aboTe'a mile in circomference, and Bar- 
rotinded by a nunpart so low that a British of- 
ficer backed a smiul pony to scramble down the 
ditch and over the wall. The troops who had 
been at first phK^ in the Bala^Hissar were 
withdrawn by Macnaghten*s orders to mahe wajf 
for d hmdred and nxty laSu of the hoFmH. To 
crown the whole, the entire commissariat stores, 
with the provisions for the army for the winter, 
were placed neither in the Bala-Hissar nor the 
cantonments, hut in a small fort outside both, and 
connected witii the cantonments by an unde- 
fended passage, conmianded by an empfrjr fort 
and a walled garden, inviting the occnnation of 
>Kave.i ^® enemy. And this onder the direc- 
6J8,SiS ; tion of officers. trained in the Peninsular 
Caiemu War, and boasting of having been bred 
Keview. Jq the school of WelUngton !»♦ 
These infatuated measures had been com- 
10). menced before, and were in progress 
Conduetof when Greneral Blphinstone assumed 
ttMBriuah. the command; so that he is respons- 
ible only for their having been carried on and 
penisted in during the summer and autumn, 
when every day was adding to the proofs of the 
enormous peril with which they were attended. 
One fifth of the sums lavished upon the traitor 
Yar Mohammed to add to the fortifications of 
Herat, would have rendered the Balap-Hissar ut- 
terly impregnable, and placed the British force 
in perfect security. "The fine climate," says 
the eloquent annalist of the war, " braced and 
exhilarated the British officers. There was no 
lack of amusement ; they rode races, they played 
at' cricket, they went out fishing, they got up 
dramatic entertainments. When winter came, 
and the lakes were frozen, they astonished the 
natives by skating on the ice. But amidst these 
harmless amusements there were others which 
filled the natives with the intensest hate. The 
Inmates of the zenana were not unwillins to 
Tisit the quarters of the Christian stranger. For 
two long years had this shame been burning 
into the hearts of the Cabulese; complaints 
were made, but thev were made in vain. The 
* Kaye, 1 614, scandiu was Open, undisguised, no- 
615 . Martin, torious ; redress was not to be ob- 
^*ah*i? tsAnad\ it went on till it became 
LonTAack- intolerable ; and the injured began 
land, Jan. then to see that the only remedy 
lb42 , Ibid, was in their own hands."»t 
But the hand of fate was upon them; and 
103. an aggression upon an independent 
Breaking out State, alike unjustifiable m right 
of the ineur- and indefensible in expedience, was 
SaVh of »^x>»* ^ ^ overtaken hj a terrible 
Barnes. retribution. For some time it had 
Nov. 3. been observed that symptoms of 

* The enciheer oAoers mnet be entirely relieved flrom 
tide raproacA. They strongly urged the placing the troops 
In the Baila-Hissar, and the erecting of additional works 
and barmeks on that Important fortress, bat la vain. 
Dnrand, the chief engineer, was particularly urgent on 
this point. The responsibility of neglecting or overruling 
his sdviee rests with Sir William Macnaghten, who 
sacrilleed every thing to a show of sscurity.— Kate, 1. 
619, note. 

t ** I told the envov what was going on, and was not 
listened to. I told him tluu complaints were daily msite 
to me of Afthan women being taken to Bames*s moono 
shee, and or their drinking wine at his house ; and of 
women having been taken to the Chasroe, and of my hav- 
ing witnessed it.**— Shah Soojah to Loan Aocklano, 
January 17, 1849. Mabtih, 488. 



hostility were evinced by the inhabitants of Ca- 
bal toward the British troops, and that stones 
were thrown at the sepoys from the roofs of the 
houses ; bat these incidents excited little atten* 
tion, so resolute were all concerned not to ad- 
mit that there was any ground for apprehension. 
On the evening of Uie 1st November, Bumes 
congratulated Macnaghten on his approaching 
departure during a period of profound peace, 
and at that very moment a 'conclave of chiefs 
was held in his immediate vicinity, to concert 
the means of an immediate and most formida- 
ble insurrection. It broke out simultaneously 
in several places at once in the city, and with 
the utmost violence. Instantly the shops were 
plundered, the houses of the British officers at- 
tacked, and their servants insulted and throat^ 
ened. Among the first houses assailed were 
those ol Sir Alexander Burner, and Captain 
Johnson, the paymaster of the Shah's forces. 
Bumes had b^n warned of his danger, and rec- 
ommended to retire to the Bala-Hissar; but he 
bravely resolved to remain at his post. With a 
mistaken lenity, he forbade his sepoy guard to 
fire on the insurgents, and preferrea haranguing 
them from a gallery in the upper part of his 
house. He might as well have addressed so 
many wild beasts. Nothing was heard in the 
crowd but angry voices clamoring for the heads 
of the English officers, wild, dissonant cries, 
and threats of vengeance. Presently shots is- 
sued froin the infuriated mnltitude thirsting for 
blood and founder, and a general assault upon 
the houses was made. Broadfoot, who sold his 
life dearly, vras the first to fall ; a ball pierced 
his heart. Meanwhile a party of the insuraents 
had got possession of Bumes's stables, and found 
their way into his garden, where they were call- 
ing upon him to come down. He did so in dis- 
guise, seeking to escape; he was recognized, 
set upon, and murdered, with his brother, Lieu- 
^enant Bumes, of the Bombay army. The se- 
poys who composed the guard fought nobly when 
permitted to do so, but they were overpowered 
by numbers, and cut off to a man. From this 
scene of murder the mob proceeded to the treas- 
ury, which they forced open by setting fire to 
the gateway. The guard of sepoys, twenty- 
eight in number, were massacred, every human 
being in the house was murdered, treasure to 
the amount of £17,000 carried off; and the build- 
ing set on fire and bumed to the ground. Em- 
boldened by the impunity with which these 
crimes were committed, the mob now gave full 
rein to their passions, burning houses, plunder- 
ing shops, and massacring men, women, and 
children in ev«ry part of the ci^ indiscrimi- 
nately ; and all this when five thousand British 
troops were in cantonments within half an hour's 
march, not one of whom was order- i Thornton, 
ed out to arrest the disorders I The vi. 9M-2M, 
Afghans themselves admitted that a J|^B* ^. 
hundred men, resolutely command- 5.1^ . EyJS^g ' 
ed, would have sufficed at the oat- journal, 18, 
set to crush the insurrection.^* ^• 

* ** Not only I, bnt several other offieera, have spoken 
to Afghans on the subject : there has never been a dis> 
senting voles that, had a small party gone Into the town 
prior to the plunder of my treasury and the murder of 
Bumes, the Insurrection would have been Instantly quash- 
ed. Thii was also the opinion of Captain Trevor, at that 
time living In the town. Captain Maekenaie has given 
an equally emjihatie opinion to the asms dlbet. The awb 
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Daring this erentfol day, big, mb the ereiit 
proTed, with the whole fate of the 
fnaJTitVnd Af|*«u»taii expedition, a brigade 
MipineMMor of troops, nnder General Shelton, 
thom in eon- was mored, with fonr gnns, into the 
mandof Uw Bala-Hissar, but the remainder of 
'''^' ' tke troops were k^t in omtmimeMU. 
No step was taken to send assistance to Sir Al- 
exander Barnes or Captain Johnson ; and the 
onlj effort attempted to check this revolt was 
by the Shah, who dispatched a small body of 
troops, with two gnns, amunst the insqigents, 
who were too weak to eSect any thing at the 
late period when they were bronght into action, 
and with difficalty effected their retreat with 
their gans. Bri^ulier Shelton in Tain nrged 
thai not a moment should be )ost in acting rig- 
orously against the enemy. Orders were sent 
^ ^ to Captain Trevor, who with a regiment 
of sepoys la^ at Coord Cabal, to advance 
to the capital, which he immediately did, and 
next day orden and counter orders were given, 
but nothing was done. Major Griffiths also 
came up from the same place, baring bravely 
fought his way through several thousand insur- 
gents; yet nothing was attempted to avenge 
Bumes's murder, or the outraged majesty of 
the British name. The consequence was that 
the insurgents, emboldened by impunity, in- 
creased rapidly in numbers, q>read themselves 
out in every direction, occupied post after post 
as they were successively abandoned by the 
British, and before nightfall on the second day 
« ^^® whole capital was in their pos- 
^SmVow "ession. The only attempt made 
^1841- Ksye, to impede them was with three 
ii. SI -88 , companies and two guns, who were 
Tboraton,vl. ^f course unable to eflfect any 
thinc.^ 
The extreme danger of the British position 
iM ^^ ^^'^ apparent to aH, and Mac- 
Loss of the naghten, seriously alarmed, wrote 
Conunis- urgent letters both to Captain M'Greff- 
mriat Foh. ©^ to send up Sale's forces from Jw- 
lalabad, ana to Candahar to stop the 
return of the troops on their march to India 
through that city, and send them back to his re- 
lief. But neither of these succors could be ex- 
pected for some weeks, and meanwhile the dan- 
ffer was pressing, and such as could onlv be met 
by instant and decisive measures. The artil- 
lery, always weak, and inadequate to the wants 
of the fioops, was divided between the canton- 
ments and the Bala-Hissar, so that neither had 
an adequate amount of that necessary arm. 
The Commissariat Fort, as already mentioned, 
was situated outside both the Bala-Hissar and 
the cantonments, and though it contained the 
whole provisions and stores of the army, it had 
no guns, and was garrisoned only by eighty se- 
poys, under Ensign Warren. Between this fort 
and the cantonments was another fort, called 
the Shereef 's Fort, which commanded the pas- 
sage between the two. General Elphinstone 
hira on the preceding day proposed to occupy 

at lint did not exceed a hundred men— thirty only, in iho 
first instance, were aent to aorround Bomea'a house. 
One and all oTthe Alkbsns dedared that the alifhteat ex* 
hibition of energy on our part in the first instance, more 
eepeeially in reinfordng my poet and that of Trevor, would 
at once have decided the KuxUbaiAiea, and all orer whom 
they poaneaecd any Inflnenoe, in our fhvor."— JoHnaoir's 
MS. Jwmal; Etbi's Journal; Kays, ii. 17, 18. 
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this fort with his own troops, but Macna^ten 
opposed it, declaring it would be impolitic to do 
so. The consequence was it was occupied by 
the enemy, whose marksmen swanned around 
it in every direction, and kept up fifom behind 
the stone indosure which sunronnded it a dead- 
ly fire upon any reinforcements sent oot to sup- 
port Warren's little party in the Commissariat 
Fort. In vain that officer sent message after 
message to Elphinstone to announce that he was 
hard pressed, and if not relieved would either 
perish or be obliged to evacuate his post. With 
characteristic indecision, the old General listen- 
ed to every thing but did nothing; or- 
ders were repeatedly given and counter^ 
manded for the march of a detachment to re- 
inforce Warren ; and at length Captain Boyd, 
of the commissariat, obtain^ an order for the 
troops destined to that serrice to march at two 
in the morning. But it was again delayed till 
daybreak, when it was too late. The little gar- 
rison, seeing no prospect of relief, had escaped 
by working a hole from the interior of the fort, 
with tools sent the preceding night, intended to 
facilitate the withdrawal of the stores. All the 
magarines, including the whole supplies for the 
army, with the exception of another in a still 
more exposed situation, to be im- i siphin- 
mediately noticed, fell into the en- stone's Re- 
emy*s hands, among whom this easy {mV-^k^*^* 
and unlooked-for Mtvantage excited n. jg* S3^'^ 
unbounded confidence and enthusi- Thoniton, 

1 Tt 836-100. 



This disaster was immediately followed by 
another hardly less serious. In May, log. 
1841, 17,000 maunds of ottah or Funher'toss 
ground wheat, in general use in the ^ ■«<»»• 
country, had been stored by Captain Johnson in 
the Bala-Hissar for the use of the Shah*s troops ; 
but Macnagfaten, in spite of that officer's re- 
monstrances, insisted on its being rentoveti, and 
placed in some camel-sheds on the oatskirts of 
the city, where it was almost entirelv undefend- 
ed. Early on the morning of the 2d November, 
this important post was attacked by a large body 
of insurgents. Captain Mackenzie wss in charge 
of it, with a small garrison, encumbered with 
women and children. He made a noble de- 
fense, and held the fort till his men had expend- 

I ed every cartridge in defending it. In Tain re- 
inforcements or succor of some sort were urg- 
ently applied for ; in vain '' every eye was tum- 

' ed toward the cantonment, looking for the glit- 
tering bayonets through the trees." Not a man 
came to their relief although eren a trifling 
demonstration from head-quarters would have 
turned the scale in their favor, and brought the 
whole Kuzilbashes to their side. At length, aft- 
er baring defended the fort for two entire days, 

. and fired away his last cartridge, Mackenric, 
finding that no succor was to be i joiuiaon^a 
sent to him, yielded to the entreat- Jonmal^Mae- 
ies of his men, who prayed to be led kenxio*a Jonr- 
against the enemy, and with heroic ^iJ^V^ ^ 

' valor cut his way through them back NsrrattTel^ 
to the cantonments. The fort it- 47, 59; Thorn- 
self, with the whole grain it contain- JJJ* ^' *56, 
ed, fell into the enemy's hands.* 

The loss of these two forts,' with the whole 
magaaines and commissariat stores 107. 
of the army, was decisive of the Fetal effect of 
fate of the campaign, not only from ''*^** '< 
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the Btaryation which it brought home to the door 
of the British forces, bat from the depression 
which it produced among onr men, and the cor- 
responding exaltation which it induced in the 
enemy. Eveiy man on both sides now saw that 
the maintenance of the capital through the win- 
ter by the invaders was impossible, for they had 
lost their whole supplies and magazines, and it 
was out of the question to think of forming oth- 
ers, with the ground covered with snow, and ev- 
ery village in the hands of hostile multitudes, 
with weapons which they knew well how to use 
in their hands. Beinforcements from India were 
only likely to augmeUt the danger, even suppos- 
ing they could make their way through the ter- 
rible d^les and insurgent population of Afghan- 
istan, for they would only augment the number 
of useless mouths in the garrison. The knowl- 
edge of these circumstances excited the utmost 
indignation and despondency in the British 
forces, and in a similar degree excited and en- 
couraged the Afghans. The charm of British 
invincibility was broken. The intelligence of 
the capture of the Commissariat Fort spread 
like wild-fire, and brought thousands upon thou- 
sands into the scene of conquest to share in the 
plunder qf the Christian dogs. The forts soon 
resembled so many ant-hills, where multitudes 
were swarming, every one carrying off some 
part of the spoil ; and all this within four hnn- 
* £yro*8Joor- ^^ y*rds of a fortified canton- 
n3if48,54)59^ meut, where five thousand British 
Kaye, ii. 35-' troops, in indignant silence and 
▼^ '!»7-S»**"' constrained inactivity, were wit- 
^^ ~ nesses of the disgraceful scene ! ' 

At length the loud clamor of brave men, re- 
.^ strained by incapacity and irreso- 

StonnofMo- lution in their chiefs from doing 
hamoMd She- what their own courage prompted, 
rjefB Fori, became so violent that it was re- 
' ''^' ' solved to attempt something. On 

the 6th a storming party, consisting of one com- 
pany of the 44th and two sepoy regiments, was 
told off to assault Mohammed Shereef's Fort, 
the possession of which by the enemy had told 
so severely upon us in the preceding days, and 
ic was carried with a vigor worthy of British 
troops. Ensign Raban, who commanded the 
forlorn hope, was killed as he planted the colors 
on the breach. A variety of desultory actions 
ensued, in which the British were so successful, 
that it was evident, if they had been directed 
with ordinary capacity and resolution, a general 
battle might have been brought on, and the en- 
emy totaUy defeated. At the same time, the 
activity and intelligence of the commissariat 
officers. Captains Boyd and Johnson, procured 
supplies from the neighboring villages ; and the 
troops harin^j been put on huf rations, the diffi- 
culty of subsistence, which at the moment was 
the most pressing, was surmounted. But Gen- 
eral Elphinstone apprehended an equally seri- 
ous want, which was that of ammunition ; and 
such was his alarm, that on the same day he 
wrote to Sir William Macnaghten, recommend- 
ing a capitulation.* In point of fact, the event 

* ** We have teniporarUy» and I hope permuemly, got 
orer the difflealty of provieioning. Our next considera- 
tion is ammanltion, and it is a very aeriooe and awfal 
one. We hare expended a great quantity, and therefore 
it beoomeo worthy oi thought on your pan how deeirable 
n le that our operations should not be protraeted by any 
thing m treating that might tend to a contiouanoe of the 



proved that there was ammunition in abundance 
for two months' consumption. Plans were sub- 
mitted to the General for recapturing the Com- 
miss/iriat Fort, but he could not be prevailed on 
to adopt any of them. He was evidently des- 
perate, and thought only of arranging a capitu- 
lation. Attempts were made (p buy iLa^y gale's 
off the rebel chiefs; but though journal, 47; 
500,000 rupees (£60,000) was offer- Macnaghten 
ed, nothing effective was done ; and nov^^Tmi*^' 
it had become evident that matters Kaye, ii. 39-* 
had come to that pass that it was 41 ; Byre, 60- 
by iron, not gold, that deliverance Sf 'JJSS**"' 
could alone be looked for.^ ^- *^^- 

The extremely debilitated state of General 
Elphinstone's health rendered it ab- ^^ 
soiutely necessaiy that he should jealousy be- 
have a coac^utor of younger years tween El- 
and greater vigor, and Brigadier P**l,°5!??? 
Shelton was sent from the Bahi- "** ^***^'^"- 
Hissar, with a gun and a regiment of the Shah's 
troops, for that purpose, into the cantonments. 
His arrival was hailed with joy by the troops, 
who regarded him as a deliverer. He did not 
possess popular manners, and it was soon pain- 
fully apparent that no cordial co-operation be- 
tween him and General Elphinstone was to be 
expected; but he was known to have manly 
qualities and undoubted personal courage. The 
great extent of the fortifications, the slender 
supplies of provisions, the desponding faces of 
officers and men around him, at once revealed 
the critical nature of their situation. They had 
only provisions for three davs' consumption in 
store, and the works required so large a force to 
guard them that few could be spared for extern- 
al operations. Shelton endeavored to correct 
what he conceived defective, and to put the 
cantonments in it better posture of defense ; but 
he was thwarted by the jealousy of Elphinstone, 
who reminded him that he was the commander- 
in-chief, and complained that he did not receive 
from his brigadier that cordial co-operation 
which he was entitled to have expected. Thus 
orders were given andSDountermand- , gijetton's 
ed; plans were discussed, and their statement; 
decision a^joumed ; and it soon be- Elphtn- 
came too evident that Shelton's arriv- s^Selnenf 
al, by producing disunion in the mili- Kaye, li. ' 
tary councils, would render the posi- 4d-di'; 
tion of the troops, if possible, worse '^JS'S; 
than it had been before." "^ m,^. 

Macnaghten, with whom every bold counsel 
from this time forward originated, ..^ 
had strongly urged an attack on the storming of 
Ricka-bashee Fort, situated at the the Ricka- 
northeastern angle of the canton- t«»hee Fort, 
ments, and from which the walls '*^' *"* 
were commanded, and he had even taken upon 
himself the whole responsibility of the unacr- 
taking. Elphinstone at last consented, and two 
thousand men were put under Shelton's com- 
mand for the assault. But before the orders to 
move forward were given Elphinstone's old 
irresolution returned, and the expedition was 

present state of thinga. Do not suppose flrom this that I 
wish to reeommend or am advocating humiliating terms, 
or auch as would reflect disgrace on us ; but the Ihct of 
ammunition must not be lost sight of. Our case la not 
vet despiirate. I do not mean to impresa that, but it mu«t 
be borne in mind that it goes very ftist.'*— Obhiral El* 
PRiHtToiiB to 8ia W. Machaohtbii, November 0, 1841 ; 
Kaye, ii. 89. 
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delayed. It wae mderteken next da/; but hr 
that tune the fort had been mnch stfenffthened, 
and the Afghan* were as mnch elated aa the 
British were dispirited bj the delaj. Two 
European companies of the 44th, and four natire 
companies, were told off for the assault, nn^r 
the command of Colonel BlackreD, who led the 
storm in the most gallant manner. Colonel 
Mackrell and Lientenant Bird, of the Shah's 
6th infantry, forced their way into the fort, and 
already the shoot of victory was heard within 
its waUs, when the colomn of sepoys, adTancinc 
in donble-qnick time in support, being charged 
in flank by a body of Afghan hone, took to flight, 
drawing a large part of the stormers, both Euro- 
pean and natiTe, after them. Hiey were rallied 
by Helton, who evinced in that tiying moment 
the courage of a hero, and again brought up to 
the assault. A second time they were cha^^ 
in flank, and fled ; again they were rallied and 
brought back to the attack by Shelton. Mean- 
time the brave men, a mere handful in number, 
who had forced their way with Bfackrell and 
Bird into the fort, being unsupported, were be- 
set by a crowd of A%hans who had fled on the 
first stoim, but now, seeing the repulse of the 
colnmn in support, retum«l with loud shouts 
to the attack. Mackrell foil mortally wounded, 
after defending himself with undaunted courage. 
Bird, with two iepoys, sought refuse in a stable, 
the door of whicfi they buxicaded, and before 
i Eyn*sJoar- they were relieved had slain thirty 
nal, 07, 73 ; of the enemy with their own hands. 

iS2S!St: ^ •«««•> A. &rti««niedbr 
Kays, 11. 51- Shelton at the head of the support, 
M.TtMnMoB, and the gallant three liberated from 
vi. 904-906. iiieir perilous prison.** 

On Ae foil of the Bicka-bashee Fort, several 
' 111. smaller ones in the vicinity were 
RasoltasTthia abandoned by the enemy, in one 
■■"■■■' of which a considerable supply of 

grain was found. Shelton followed the enemy, 
who showed themselves in some force on the 
hills; but the horse-artillery opened on them 
with such efi^dct that they retired into the f^ty. 
Although the capture of the fort was checkered 
by disaster, and for from being creditable to the 
arrangements of the senends-in-chie^ idio, with 
a large force of caviOry in the cantonments, had 
allowed the storming columns to be charged in 
flank by the Afg^n horBO, yet its nlttmate suc- 
cess was eminently fovorable to the British 
arms. The envoy declared it had averted the 
necessity of an inglorious retreat. There can be 
no doubt that, had it been vigorously Mlowed 
np, it promised the most auspicious results. For 
several days after it the Afghans desisted from 
their attacks; they were obviously checked in 
their career. The commissaries, whose activi^ 
was above all praise, turned the breathing-time 
to good account in the purchase and securing of 
s Thoraum, provisions.* The villagers, relieved 
Ti. 304-967 i from their apprehensions, began to 
M 67 J^ ^*™* »nppUes freely into the camp ; 
■oo^i Joor- ^"^^ ^® envoy, seeing the military 
nal ; Ejn^m commander hopeless of extrication 
Joonal. fg^ai the surrounding difllculties fay 

* SueliwaitheiwiileooeasfoiMdbjrtlMAIMMnelMrfB, 
sven tmoiiff tlM Earopesii tmops, that wben M^|or Seott 



ofthe 44tli **esIM oo Toliiiit«era to follow him, only 
nan soowand cIm appMl* His name wm Stauft, and Im 
waa OMMt deMTvadiy made a aoifaut oa ika 
Sir W. MacaagMan.**— TBOBHToa, vi. 106. 



honorable means, renewed his eflbrts to sow 
dissension among the cfaiefii by profrise ofiien of 
money. 

Bat this Inn was of short duntion. The Af- 
l^iaiis, seeing that the success of ^^ 
3ie 10th was not followed np, again AtOumumtht 
showed themsehresa fow days after ^^'^'^ 
in great force on the hei|^itB over- ^^' "" 
looking the camp, and b%an to cannonade the 
cantonments. With the utmost difllcnity Mac- 
naghtea persoaded the General to send out a 
force to dislodge them, and this vras done only 
by his taking upon himself the whole reqwnsi- 
bility of the measure. A strong detadunent of 
foot and horse, embracing six companiea of the 
44th with two guns, was sent out under Briga- 
dier Shelton, and it advanced to the attack with 
great vigor and intrepidity. But again the 
Afdian horse charged them in flank; the a>- 
saifod British fired wildly and without aim, 
chiefly in the air, and the enemy's cavalry went 
clean through them from side to side. But the 
check was only momentaiy. The British troops 
re-formed at the foot of the hill; Eyie'a guns 
were brought to bear upon the enemy, and by a 
gallant charge of Anderson's horse up the sk^, 
the enemy were beaten back and the guns taken. 
Macnaghton dispatched the most vrgent orders 
to complete the triumph of the day by bringing 
both guns into the cantonmenti^ i Lady Salens 
but one only could be got o£ The Jooraai ; 
other was exposed to so heavy a JJltJ^jJ"* 
fire finom the Afghan maikamen, Kaye, li. A- 
that it was fonnd impossible to 6i;TharDtoii, 
bring it away.' ^- ••'♦ ** 

This success again rendered the enemy quiet 
for some days; and Macnaghten m, 
took advantage of it to send die Macaagbtea 

most urgent letten, both to M^Greg- -^^p 

or, the poUdcal agent at Jalalabad, u^^ 
and to Bawlinson at Candahar, to and Canda- 
send their whole disposable forces bar, which 
up to the reUcf of the troops now •""** *^^"'- 
besieged in the capitaL^ These able officers 
were placed in a situation of great difficulty by 
these requisitions. On the one hand, the envoy 
at Cabol was their superior officer, whoae orders 
they were bound to obey ; and the very exist- 
eiy» of the troops in the capital might depend 
on succors being instantly seat forwitfd to their 
relief. On the other hand, the state of aSairs 
at Cabul seemed so desperate, from the de- 
struction of the commissariat stores and the 
scanty supplies of the garrison, that it iqipeared 
to be running into certain destruction to bring 
up any additional months to share them. After 
much* and anxious deliberation, M'Gregor and 
Sale resolved to disobey the order, and retain 
their troops at Jellalabad; and although Baw- 
linson and Nott dispatched a force fitnn Can- 
dahar, yet it returned to that capital, after hav- 
ing proceeded a few marches toward Cabul, 
upon finding the dranght-cattle perishing by 
the way. It is impossible to say with any de- 
gree of certain^ whether or not Nott and Sale 

* *• Our aimatioa la a vary pfwarioiia oaa, but with 
yow aaalarance we ahould do wall ; and you mast render 
It to na, if yoa have aairrefanl for oar livea, or for the 
honor of oar eoontry. We may be aald to be in a atate 
of aiece, and had we not nade two deaperate aalllea, we 
ahoQla ere now have been annihllaled. We hare pro* 
vlalono for only ten daya, hot when voa arrive we ahall be 
able to eonimand the nieourcee or the eoi mtr y ."»-M ac- 
KAexTBa 10 MHraaooa, Nov. 14, 1641 , Katk, U. 63. 
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did right in taking npon tbemseWea the respons- 
ibility of disobeying their orders, for disaster 
stared them in the face whatever Uiey did. On 
the one hand, going forward to Cabnl seemed 
only swelling the array of Afghan captives or 
yicdms, and depriving the British Government 
of the chief forces on which they could rely to 
pireserve any part of their dominion in Afghan- 
istan ; on the other, to disobey the order was to 
leave the troops in the capital to their fate, vir- 
tually abandon Shah Soojah to the vengeance 
of his rebellions snljects, and relinquish the 
whole objects for which the expedition had been 
undertaken. In so difficult a matter, and when 
only a choice of evils remained to the British 
officers, history can not pass sentence one way 
or the other upon those exposed to the crisis. 
Bnt in justice to Macnaghten and Elphinstone, 
it must be added that the non-arrival of the 
troops on which they relied from Jellalabad and 
Candahar, aggravated the dangers of their posi- 
tion at CabS in a most material degree ;* for 
possibly, if they had come up, the blockade of 
1 M bte ^^ cantonments might have been 
toWGr^r!^ raised, provisions obtained, as be- 
NoT. 14 and fore the siege commenced, from the 

17, 1841 ; surrounding country, the enemy de- 
Kaye, li. 68, f^^^ ^ ^^ g^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^^ 

disasters of the campaign avoided. ^ 
While disaster was thus closing its iron net 

round the British forces in the 
D««rucaonof <»V^^ calamities of a still more 
tue Gboorka serious kind had befallen the Brit- 
reglmentin igh forces in other quarters. On 
NSrembSSMia the 16th November, Major Pottin- 
' ger and Lieutenant Haughton came 
in wounded nom Charekar, and reported that 
the gallant Ghoorka regiment had been annihi- 
lated. This noble corps, second to none in the 
East in valor and fidelity, had been placed in 
some fortified barracks at Charekar, the de- 
fenses of which were only in course of construc- 
tion, when the insurrection broke out, and they 
were immediately surrounded by several thou- 
sand armed men, whose hostile intentions, not- 
withstanding loud professions of fidelity and 
friendship, were soon too apparent. With char- 
acteristic treachery, the chiefs invited Pottin- 
ger, the political agent, and Rattray, who com- 
manded a party in the neighborhood, to a con- 
ference, at which the latter was basely assassi- 
nated, and from which the former with difficult 
escaped with his life. The Afghans now threw 
off the mask, and closely invested the fortified 
hanacks. So numerous were the enemv's forces, 
J, 2 thatHavildarMootreRam,oftneGhoor- 
^' ' ka regiment, who escaped from the at- 
tack, said, '* there were whole acres of gleaming 
swords moving toward us." Pottinger, throw- 
ing ofi^, on the approach of danger, Ms political 

* ** I have writtoi to yon daily, pointing oat oar pre- 
oariooa atato, and orging yon to ratum taere, with Sale'a 
brigade, with all possible expedition. General Elphin- 
stone haa done the name ; and we now learn, to our utter 
dismay, that yon have proceeded to Jellalabad. Our aituar 
tlon la a deaperate one, if you do not immediately return 
to our relief; and I beg that yon will do eo without a mo- 
ment'! delay. We have been now bealeged for fourteen 
daya, and without your aasiatanoe are utterly unable to 
carry on any oflbnaire operatlona. You can eaally make 
Cabul in eight marcbea, and aa the Ghilxyea are here, 

Sou would not have many enemiea to contend with."— 
in W. MA.cif AOHTBK to Captaiii M*Oecqob, Cabul, 
]7tb Norember IMl ; Katb, tt. 7S. 



character, took charge, as at the siege of Herat, 
of the gnns^ and ue Ghoorkas supported by 
the fire of his artillery) made a heroic defense 
against repeated assaidts by an enemy five times 
their number. Night found them still in pos- 
session of their position ; but next day the gar- 
rison of a castle in the neighborhood, which 
commanded the barracks, was betrayed into sur- 
rendering, and the balls from it began to shower 
down on the position. Soon it was discovered 

(that they had a worse enemy to contend with 
than even the matchlocks of the Afghans, fbr 
there was no water for the garrison. Every ef- 
fort made to obtain a supply of this necessair 
element failed; and at length the sufferings of 
the men became so intolerable that they sallied 
out and found death from the Afghan marks- 
men, in the frantic desire to obtain a few drops 
of the precious fluid from a spring which gushed 
from a neighboring rock. The lips of the men 
became swollen and bloody ; their tongues clove 
to the roofs of their months. Seeing destruc- 
tion inevitable if they remained where they 
were, and disdaining, even in such desperate cir- 
cumstances, to surrender, Pottinger and Hangh- 
ton resolved on a desperate attempt to cut their 
way through the enemy. They put themselves, 
accordingly, at the head of two hundred men, 
all who remained of the regiment, and by al- 
most superhuman efibrts succeeded in forcing 
their way through. But numbers fell in the 
desperate attempt ; still more perished of thirst 
on the way, or sunk under the balls or knives of 
the Afghans who crowded round the retreating 
column. Pottinger and Hanghton alone, with a 
sin^e sepoy, half dead with wounds and fatigne, 
but unsubdued, reached the can- i Pottinger's 
tonments at Cabul to tell the dis- Report, nov. 
mal tale. The whole remainder {J»*®*};^^» 
of the regiment, after struggling to f/fTtoroSi. 
the last with devoted valor under vi. 808-S70; 
its worthy leaders. Ensign Bose and Eyn's Jour- 
Dr. Grant, perished.* "^» ^**-^^'- 

The only course which, amidst such accu- 
mulating difficulties^ presented a ^^^ 
chance even of escape to the Brit- Argnmento 
ish at Cabul, after it was ascertain- An- a removal 
ed that no reinforcements were to giilS* °*^ 
be looked for either from Jellala- 
bad or Candahar, was to move the whole forces, 
and all the provisions that could be got togeth- 
er, at once into the Bala-Hissar, where they 
would, in the mean time, have been free Arom 
molestation, and they might have securely sal- 
lied out in large bodies, and obtained supplies 
from the adjoining conntiy. Shah Soojah fa- 
vored this movement, and the engineers had 
earnestly counseled it from the very commence- 
ment of the insurrection. Shelton, however, 
opposed it in the- most vehement manner, as 
daufferofu, discreditable, and likely to be at- 
tended with great loss. Elphinstone had scaroe- 
Iv any opinion on the subject; Macnaghten un- 
fortunately yielded to Shelton's arguments, and 
the romoval of the force to the BaU^Hissar was 
given up. Yet it presented a very fair, and the 
sole chance of escape from disaster; for what 
had rendered the sallies from the cantonments 
hitherto so unfortunate was, that they were of 
such extent that, from the number required for 
their defense, few only could be spared fbr ex- 
ternal operations ; whereas, as the troops would 
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hare been safe in the citadel, a mnch greater 
and more imposing force might have been 

> Sir W. Mac 8P*red for external foraging at- 
nagbtentoEl- tacks. And if all the useless 
E|^D*{one, mouths had been removed from the 
Km U.75 Bala-Hissar, there were provisions 
77, 83 i Mel- in it enough to have served the 
▼ttie*8 Re- whole fighting men in it and the 
poru, lb. 117. cantonments till spring.^ 

It being determined not to retire to the Bala- 
] ]0 Hissar, nothing remained but to open 
FmitleM tt- negotiations for a capitulation with 
teraptiit ne- the enemj. The nmitaiy authori- 
gociBtioii. ^gg incessantly represented to the 
envoy *'the distressed state of the trcx>p6 and 
cattle from want of provisions, and the hopeless- 
ness of further resistance." These representa- 
tions, coupled with the non-arrival of the ex- 
pected reinforcements from Jellalabad and Can- 
dahar, and the addition of the Afghans under 
Akbar Khan, who had destroyed the Ghoorka 
regiment, to the besieging force, rendered it bat 
too plain that this must be the ultimate issue 
of the struggle. Correspondence, accordingly, 
passed between the envoy and General ElpMn- 
stone on the subject; but before it could be 
brought to a point, an action, one of the most 
.disastrous ever sustained by the British army, 
was fought. Notwithstanding the blockade, the 
commissaries, owing to the inaefatigable activi^ 
of Captain Johnson, had hitherto daily drawn 
supplies of grain from the village of Ben-Mere ; 
and the enemy, seeing this, planted troops upon 
the adjacent bills to prevent its continuance. 
Upon this, Macnaghten urged an immediate at- 
tack, to dispossess them of this commanding po- 
sition ; and although Shelton strongly represent- 
ed the hazard of such a step in the fotigued and 
disheartened state of the men, it was finally de- 

> Shflit • ^m^ii^^ ^At it should take place. 
Statement' ^ feeble attempt to dislodge the en- 
Eyre's Jwu- emy having failed on the 22d, prep- 

T^* ^^?i ' aA '^"^lo^ ^^ ^ laigc scale were made 
Kaye, u. 84, ^^ renewing the attack at daybreak 

on the following morning.* 
The attack took place, accordingly, at the 
117. hour fixed on, and at first with nn- 
Actionon looked-for success. The foree consist- 
tbe 23d. ^^ Qf seventeen companies, of whom 
five were Europeans of the 44th; three squad- 
rons of native horse, a hundred sappers, and one 
gun. Why one only was taken when there were 
plenty in the cantonments, and an order of Lord 
Hastings forbade less than two gtms ever to be 
taken out on any occasion, is one of the myste- 
ries of that unhappy day which will probably 
never be cleared up. The single gun, however, 
did good service ;, sending a shower of grape at 
daylight into the village, it caused a panic among 
the enemy in it, which led the greater part of 
them to abandon it. Advantage, however, was 
not taken of the surprise to storm the villaee, 
part of which remained in the enemy's hancb ; 
and soon crowds of Afghans, on the alarm being 
spread, came pouring out of the city to give the 
Feringfaees battle. Helton, seeing his foroe, 
which did not exceed fourteen hundred men, 
greatly outnumbered, drew them up in two 
squares on the brow of the hill, with the gun 
in front and the cavalry in rear. The gun was 
Fplendidly worked, and for a time did terrible 
execution in the crowded maoBes of the Af- 1 



ghans ; but from being so often fired, it became 
so heated in the vent that it could not at length 
be used. Nothing remained then but the mus- 
kets of the men to reply to the nuitchlocks of 
the Afghans ; and it was soon found ^at they 
would not cany so far as the long guna of the 
enemy. Securely posted at a distance, where 
the infantxy's bfUls could not reach them, the 
Afghans, second to none in the world as maika- 
men, sent in a destructive fire into our squares, 
on which, as on the Russian masses afterward 
at Inkermann, every shot took effect. Their 
ammunition failed, and Shelton, whose courage 
never failed him in danger, in vain called on 
his men to use their bayonets. Not a musket 
was brought down to the chai^ge, even in the 
English companies ; and so completely were the 
troops depressed, that when the Afghans, in bn- 
vado, planted a standard within thirty yards of 
the British ranks, not a man would advanee to 
take it. In vain the oflBcers nobly stood in front, 
and in default of ammunition hurled stones at 
the enemy ; the sepoys would not move. See- 
ing their advantage, the Afghans made a sud- 
den rush on the column, and surrounded the 
gun. The gunners fought with desperate reso- 
mtion, and were cut down at their post. Lieu- 
tenant Laing fell dead as he was waving his 
sword over me gun ; Captain Mcintosh shared 
Ae sune fete. The gun was aban- , j^., j^. 
doned, and the mfantry retired; nai, no, I22; 
but being rallied by Shelton, they Lady Sato's 
charged with the bayonet, drove J^^JjL ^j. 
the enemy back in confusion, and s7a-274; 
retook it, and at the same time Ab- Kaye, iL 8^ 
dooUah Khan, their leader, fell.' ^• 

The crisis of the day had now arrived, and 
if Elphinstone had sent a body of n^ 
troops out of the cantonments to Total dHkat 
pursue the flying enemy, all might ®^**>" Bnnah. 
have been restored, and a glorious victory gain- 
ed. The envoy warmly urged such a step upon 
General Elphinstone, but he said it was a wild 
scheme, and negatived the proposal. Fresh 
horses, however, and a new limber, were sent 
out for the gun, which was soon in full activity, 
and playing with great efiect upon the enemy. 
But firesh multitudes issued from the city, and 
again it was found that the British musket was 
no match at a long renge for the Afghan je- 
zails. The troops fell fast under the deadly 
storm, and yet they were so demoralized that 
nothing cotdd induce them to advance and dose 
with the enemy. At this moment, when the 
officers were nearly all killed or wounded, and 
Shelton had five balls in his clothes, a party of 
A%hans who had crawled up a gorge unseen 
stsxted up and poured in a fire on the British 
fiank. In an instant a panic seized the whole 
foroe ; horse and foot rushed precipitately doigi 
the hill, closely followed by the Afghan cavalry, 
which thundered in close pursuit. The gunnen 
alone nobly sustained the honor of the British 
name. Intent only on the preservation of their 
gun, they dashed down Uie hill a»y--i « 
into the midst of the enemy's cav- nai la?, laST 
airy, and had nearly got through ; La jy Sale's ' 
but they were all kiUed or wound- £E™"'» ^^^} 
ed, and the gun foU a second time ^74^^' ^'' 
into the enemy's hands.' All order Kaye, ii * 87- 
was now lost : Europeans and Asi- w ; MdriUe's 
atics, Infantiy and cavaby, roshed ^***™*^ ***• 
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in one confused masB into the cantonments; 
and it was only in consequence of the neglect 
of the Afghans, who retired, uttering shouts of 
triumph, into the city, to follow up this advant- 
age, tnat the whole cantonments did not fall 
into their hands. 

This disastrous defeat rendered it utterly 
..g hopeless to think of continuing the 
Necotiatlona contest, and nothing remained but 
wun the en- to arrange the best terms of capita- 
^y- lation that could be obtained. The 

isov. 24. g.^j^^ ^^^ wounded in the canton- 
ments amounted already to seven hundred ; and 
such was the state of apathy and despair to 
which the troops were reduced, that all uought 
of external operations was of necessity aban- 
doned. Removal to the Bala-Hissar, however 
practicable at an earlier period, was not deem- 
ed possible in the demoralized state of the army, 
though the King and Captain Conolly earnestly 
counseled it as the only means of safety, even 
at the eleventh hour. The enemy had made 
pacific overtures, and Macnaghten, after obtain- 
ing from EUphinstone a written opinion that the 
position was no longer tenable, agreed to go into 
the proposal. The Afghans, however, insisted 
on a surrender at discretion. To this the envoy 
positively refused to submit *' We shall meet, 
then," said Sultan Mohammed Khan, who com- 
manded the Afghans, "on the field of battle.** 
** At all events,** replied Macnaghten, "we shall 
meet at the day of ludgment.*' And so the con- 
ference broke off; but during its brief continu- 
ance amicable relations had already sprung up 
between the opposite parties. The Afghans, 
fully armed, came round the cantonments and 
I Etpblnsume ga^o vegetables to the soldiers of 
to Mtenagb- the 44th, who went out unarmed 
1 Ml ^ Kaye * *™<*°g them, and shook hands with 
ii. 03^; * those with whom they had so re- 
Thornton, vi. cently been engaged in mortal 
*^- strife.* 

The immediate resumption of hostilities, how- 

IJ20 ever, was prevented, and the nego- 

ArTiTeiofAk- tiations prolonged, by the arrival, 

bar Khan, and next day, in the Afghan camp of 

"JJStilito '*" Akbar Khan, a son of Dost Mo- 
negotaion. hammed, who was less inclined 

than Sultan Mohammed to push matters to ex- 
tremities. His arrival as the representative of 
liis father, the sovereign of their choice, was 
hailed with, joy by the Afghan chiefs, and the 
British deemed his presence a guarantee for the 
granting of more favorable terms, as his father 
and brother were prisoners in the hands of the 
British. His conduct was from the first distin- 
guished by prudence and sagacity. Wisely re- 
solving not to endanger the military advantages 
already gained by pushing a desperate foe to ex- 
tremities, he turned his whole attention to cut- 
ting off the supplies, and with such success that 
both the men and animals in the cantonments 
were reduced to the last extremities.* But 
meanwhile AbdooUah Khan and Meer-Mussi- 



* ** In the mean time oor cattle have been atarving Ibr 
some time past, not a blade of graaa, nor a particle of 
bkooMoh nor grain procarable. The barley In atore la 
aenred oat aa provialona to the eamp*foUowera, who get 
half a povnd/or their daily food. Our cattle are aub- 
suted on the twigs, branches, and bark of trees. Scarce- 
ly an animal fit to carry a load.'*— Captain Johnson's 
J^ntmalt MS. Reoords, 1st December, 1641. Kats, 11. 
IPi. 



dn, two of the chiefs most hostile to the Brit- 
ish, died of their wounds, and the negotiation 
was resumed under such promising auspices 
that Macnaghten wrote that their prospects 
were brightening, " and }f we had only proris- 
ions, which with due exertions ought to be ob- 
tained, we should be able to drfy ^ fs m 
whoie of A/gkanUtan for any period,** 
On the other hand. General Klphinstone wrote 
to the envoy : ** Retreat without terms is almost 
impossible ; . few would reach Jellalabad. The 
only alternative is to renew the negotiation. 
With provisions we might hold out, but without 
them I do not see what can be done, or how we 
are to avert starvation.** It was soon evident 
that the GeneraTs opinion was, as matters now 
stood, the better founded. On the fith jy^^^ 
December the Afghans burnt, in open 
day, a bridge, the sole means of retreat, which 
General Elphinstone had thrown across the 
Cabul river; Mohammed Shereers Fort, the 
scene of such alternate rictory and de- jv^ ^ 
feat, was abandoned next day, the mo- 
ment the enemy showed themselves before it ; 
and the day after, the guard for the pro- j_^ » 
tection of the cantonment ba^, which 
had hitherto been intrusted to the 44th regi- 
ment, was withdrawn from them, and given to 
a sepoy regiment So demoralized had even 
the European soldiers become, from their long- 
continued sufferings^ that Lieutenant Stnrt, on 
being asked if the retaking of the t j^j sale's 
Shereef *s Eort was practicable and Jonraal, Hi ; 
tenable, replied, "Prateticable, if f »3f**J^' "^ 
die men wUl fight ; tenable, if they ^^^^; q- 
don*t run away I'* On the 8th Pe- nhinatone, 
cember, provisions, even on the Nov. 39. and 
most reduced scale, only remained J^T -^Kay^f* 
for four days, and a capitulation a. loo, iiO; 
had become a matter of absolute Thornton, vi. 
necessity.^ *®*" 

Two days after, intelligence was received of 
the brilliant success of Sir R. Sale j^j 
at Jellalabad, which will be noticed ctpitniatioQ 
in a succeeding chapter, but Gener- with the Af- 
al Elphinstone held out no hopes. to ^^".'i 
the envoy that it made any itera- 
tion in the posture of their affairs. The nego- 
tiation, accordingly, was resumed ; and after a 
great many changoi^ a capitulation was finally 
agreed to, to the vexy last degree dishonorable 
to the British arms. By it, it was agreed j^ j^ 
that the British were to evacuate Af- 
ghanistan with all possible expedition, retiring 
by the way of Peshawur, and be treated with aU 
honor, and receive every possible assistance in 
carriage and provisions on their march. On the 
troops reaching Peshawur, Dost Mohammed and 
his family were to be restored to Cabul, and 
Shah Soojah and his family return to India. 
The Afghans were to remain on terms of amitv 
with the English, and contract no alliance with 
any foreign power without their consent. The 
troops at Ghuznee and Candahar were to retire 
by Cabul or the Bolan Pass, and be provided 
with carriages and provisions like those from 
CabuL The necessity of concluding this con- 
vention was thus set forth by the envoy, in a re- 
port left unfinished at his death : ** The whole 
country had risen in rebellion ; our communica- 
tions on all sides were cut off; almost everv 
public officer, whether paid by ourselves or his 
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liigesty, bad deeliied for tbe new goTemor; 
and by fur the greater part even of his Majes- 
ty's domestic servants liad deserted him. We 
had been fighting forty days against veiy supe- 
rior numbe^ under ^ost disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances, with a deplorable Ums of Taluable 
lives ; and in a day or two we must have perish- 
ed fh>m hunger, to say nothing of the advanced 
season of the year and the extreme cold, from 
the effects of which the native troops were suf- 
fering severely. I had been repeatedly ap- 
iTraaty, Dee. prised by the militaiy authorities 
10^ 1841 ; Sir that nothing could be done with 
Si "r^oti ' ^^ troops, and I regret to add that 
Dee. 1 1^184 f; desertions to the enemy were be- 
Kfupe, u. 19S^ comiog of frequent occiurence 
1^- among tfaem." * 

But however stern may have been the neoes- 
Its. ''^^ under which this humiliating 
rsitlileMnes» convention was concluded, ana 
oftbeAf- however favorable in appearance 

5^*ml^* •o™« o^ *« *«™» »8Teed to, the 
ery of ihe British ere long received convinc- 
troope. ing proof that they would not be 

^^' ^'' observed by the savage and treach- 

erons enemy with whom tJiey had to deal. On 
the 13th December, in pursuance of the treaty, 
the British troopBi six hundred in number, evac- 
uated the Bala^-Hissar, learing Shah Soojah and 
his native troops in it; and the moment they 
were out the gates were dosed, and the guns 
opened on the retiring columns, without any 
distinction of friend or foe. The troops were 
obliged to halt on the ground befwe they reach- 
ed the cantonments, and pass the night on the 
snow during intense cold, vrithout food, fire, or 
covering of any sort They could do notUng 
but stand '* or walk about, looking for the rising 
of the morning star." The Afghan chiefs, in- 
stead of serving the men with provisions and 
carriages, as stipulated in the treaty, refused to 
give them any until the forts still held were sur- 
2^ ^^ rendered. This was conceded, and on 
' the 16Ui the Afghans were in possession 
of all the British forts, and their colors waved 
on the ramparts. Still provisions came in very 
slowly, so that the men were literally *' living 
from hand to mouth," and no carnages at all 
were sent. The veiy grain brought out by^ our 
own men from the Bala-Hissar, amounting to 
sixteen hundred maunds of wheat, was aban- 
doned to a worthless rabble, who pillaged and 
carried it off under the very eyes of our starring 
soldiers. Even after that supplies were brought 
in very slowly and irregularly by the Afghans ; 
and as carriages were wholly awanting, it was 
f. iQ impossible to set out on ^ march. On 
^ the 18th snow began to fall in great 

Suantities, and before evening was several inches 
eep ; while the Afghans, growing hourly more 
tK«ve n 137- i""olent by the sight of our dis- 
141 ; Eyre, ~ tresses, now rose in their demands, 
148-^151; ' and insisted on the entire surrender 
TborntoD, vi. of their arms and guns by the fam- 
«»-29i. igjj^jjg ^^ half-froien multitude.* 

On the 19th, intelligence was received of 
the return of McLaren's brigade to 
Seeret negotl- Candi^ar, which closed the door 
ation of Sir against all hope of succor from that 
IV. Mtcnagh- quarter, to which the envoy had 
bar Sm ^"^« ^'^^^ desperate tenacity, and 
orders were sent to the generals in 



command in that station and at Jeilalabad to 
evacuate them without delay, in terms of the 
convention. Driven by so many untoward cir- 
cumstances, Macnaghten now turned a willing 
ear to certain proposals made to him by some 
chiefs of the rival factions, by which he hoped 
to sow dissension among them, and possibly en- 
able him to shake himself loose of a treaty from 
whicl^ the Afghans had already openly receded. 
The proposal came from Akbar Khan, and was 
to the effect that Amen 0<^lah Khan, one of 
the most powerful of the hostile chiefs, should 
be seised and imprisoned, the Bala-Hissar and 
Mohammed Khan forts reoccupied by the Brit- 
ish troops, who were to hold them some months 
longer, and then evacuate the country in a fiiend- 
ly manner; that &k$h Soojah was to retain the 
sovereignty, but Akbar Khan to be declared his 
ririer, and receive a very large gratui^ in mon^. 
It was added, that for a reasonable sum the 
head of the hostile chief should be sent to Shah 
Soojah. Macni^gfaten replied to the last proposal 
in terms worthv of a British diplomatist, '* that 
it was neither his custom nor that of his conn- 
try to give a price for blood ;" but in the dete- 
nte condition of the British army, i MsemgiiteB 
the prerious ones appeared well to Motmn Lai, 
worthy of consideration, and ame^ J**- '*» ^^} » 
ing to discuss them more fully wa» iM^^Tboni-' 
arranged with Akbar Khan to take toa/vi. 990, 
place on the following day.^ ^l- 

Macnaghten was not ignorant of the danger 
of attending any conference with 124. 
such faithless and treacherous par- Hit murder by 
ties as the Afghan chiefs ; but cir- ^^^^"• 
cumstances were so desperate that ^^^ ^' 
he clung to any ray of hope, however feeble ; 
and as he said himself, *' death would be prefer- 
able to the life of anxiety he had been leading 
for six weeks past." He went accordingly to 
the place appointed, accompanied by Lawrence, 
T^vor, and Mackenrie, his confidential staff- 
officers ; and although warned by the latter that 
it was a plot, he persevered with devoted cour- 
age, deeming it tne only possible way of avert- 
ing destruction from the army, dishonor from 
the country. He merely left orders with Elphtn- 
stone to have two regiments and two guns got 
ready as quickly as possible to secure Mohsmi- 
med Khan*s fort, and left the Genera] with some 
expressions of impatience at the remonstrances 
made against his imprudence. So* impressed 
was Elphinstone with the idea that he was rush- 
ing on his destruction, that he wrote him a let- 
ter after he left him, entreating him to be can* 
tious ; but it never reached its destination. The 
parties met on a hillock near the banks of the 
river, about six hundred yards from the canton- 
ments. The English officers and Afj^an chiefs 
exchanged salutations, and Akbar Khan received 
with many thanks an Arab horse, which he had 
greatly coveted, and expressed his gratitude also 
for a pair of pistols he had been presented with 
on the preceding day. It was then proposed 
that the whole party should dismount, which 
was accordingly done. Akbar Khan asked Mac- 
naghten if he was ready to cany out the propo- 
sals of the preceding evening? "Why not?" 
said the latter. The Afghans by this time were 
dosing round the circle in great numbers, which 
Lawrence and Mackenzie (Mnerved, and request- 
ed that they might be removed to a greater dis- 
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tance, as the confennoe ma a secret one. The 
chiefs then lashed ont with their whips at the 
closing circle, and at the same time Akhar said 
it was of no conseqnenoe, as they were all in 
the secret, and at the same time sajring aloud, 
*' Seize I Seise!" Scarce^ were the words nt- 
teredf when the enToj and whole party were vi- 
olently seized from behind. The envoy was 
dragged along by Akbar himself; and as he 
straggled violently, the Afghan drew one of the 
putofi with whidi he had been presented on 
the preceding day, and shot him thronch the 
back. A crowd of Afghans mshed in and com- 
pleted his destmction with their knives, by which 
he was literally cnt to pieces. His mangled re- 
mains were carried to the great bazar, where 
they were shown to admiring and i^pplanding 
_ , , mnllitodes; and his right hand was 
i5^l7?' <^* ^ "»^ exhibited at a window. 
Kaye, u. isi- Trevor was massacred on the spot ; 
155; Tborn- Lawrence and Mackenzie almost 
um^ vi. 993- ^j ^^ minde reached Mohanmied 
Khan's fort prisoners, but alive.* 

In forming an opinion on this sad event, it is 
1S5. evident, in the first place, that Ak- 
RefleetionsoD bar Khan and the Afghan chiefs 
mm «rent. aroond him were guilty of the foul- 
est and most abominable treacmery in the mur- 
ders which were committed. The envoy was at 
a conference which they themselves had pro- 
posed, accompanied only by his staff officers ; 
no hostility on his part was either designed or 
possible ; the character of an embassador is sa- 
cred by the laws of all nations, even the nuMt 
barbarous. At first sight it seems that Mac- 
naghten's conduct was also open to ezc^ition 
in point of morality as well as prudence, be- 
cause he went to the conference in order to ar- 
range a plan for the seizure of the forts ceded 
by the trea^, and some of the chiefs at that time 
in dubious and insincere alliance with the Brit- 
ish. But in answer to this, it must be recol- 
lected that the envoy stood in a very different 
situation from what he would have done had he 
been dealing with European diplomatists, with 
whom performance of engagements may general- 
ly be relied on. The Afghan chiefs had violated 
the treaty in every particular ; rigidly exacting 
the performance of their obligations by the Brit- 
ish, they had scarcely performed one of the stip- 
ulations agreed to by themselves. Sir William 
Macnaghten's position was a desperate one ; he 
hazarded aU upon a single throw, but that throw 
offered, in drcumstanoes otherwise hopeless, a 
fair chance of saving the army and the honor 
of the country. Histonr can not condemn him, 
if, dealing wiUi an artful and treacherous enemy, 
with no other chance of escape for himself or 
his troops, he sought to circumvent him by his 
own method, and must applaud the magnanim- 
ity with which, even in Uke last extremity, he 
refused to stain his hands with blood, and fireely 
offered his own life to a foe whose hostility he 
disdained to demecate by the sacrifice of ano&er. 

So completely were the energies of the once 
._ brave and powerful British anny 
Frash troaty, P^ndyzed by the disasters thev had 
wUeh is op-* undergone, and their want of oon- 
MMd by Pot- fidence in the chieft by whom they 
uoco'* were led, that even this terrible dis- 

aster could not rouse them from the state of de- 
spair and apathy in which they were plunged. 



"The envoy," says Kaye, "had been killed in 
broad day, and upon the open plain, but not a 
gun was fired from the ramparts of the canton- 
ments, not a company of troops sallied out to 
rescue or revenge. The body of the British min- 
ister was left to be hacked to pieces, and his 
mauffled remains were paraded in barbarous tri- 
umph about the streets and bazars of the city.*' 
Elched Fottinger, whose heroism had saved He- 
rat, and who had become political agent on Mao- 
naghten's death, in vain endeavorod to infuse 
into the other chiefs a portion of his own un- 
daunted spirit. The day after the massacre the 
draft of a new treaty was sent in to Qen- 
end Elphinstone, substantiallv the same 
as the former one, but with this difference, that 
it was now proposed that "the guns, except six 
ordnance stores, and muskets, in excess of these 
in use, shall be given up, and six hostages given 
for the safe return of Dost Mohammed and his 
family." Pottinger strenuously opposed these 
conditions, and said that now was the time to 
fiing. themselves into the Bala-Hissar, or fight 
their way down, sword in hand, to Jellalabad. 
Letters were at the same time received fVom 
Jellalabad and Candahar, announcing the rein- 
forcements which were on their way from India, 
and urging Elphinstone to hold out.* But Shei- 
ton pronounced the occupation of 
the BaU-Hissar to be " impractica- lou?SS*^ * 
ble ;** and after making the most Kaye, il! 177- 
strenuous resistance, Pottinger was 179 ; Tboni- 
obliged to give in, and agree to the ^* ^^* ^'^ 
terms proposed.^ 

.When the guns came to be given up, the agony 
of their humiliation burst at once 137 
on the unhappy soldiers ; and the Conclusion of 
murmur was loud in the camp, that the ^^X- 
any attempt, however desperate, *"• ^' ***^ 
should be risked, rather than subinit to such an 
indionity. But the chief saw no idtemative, and 
all that Pottinoer could do was to procrastinate, 
and give up the Shah's cannon two at a time 
only to the enemy. At length, however, the 
gnns^ muskets, wagons, and ammunition, except 
the six cannons reserved, were all given up, and 
the hostages put into the enemy's hands. The 
Afghans were very anxious to get some of the 
ladies and married men into their possession ; 
but this was positively refused, and not further 
insisted on at that time. On the 29th Decem- 
ber such of the sick and wounded as could not 
bear the journey down were sent into the city, 

• ** The General, tirom hia illneaa, was incapable of mak- 
ing ap his mind ; and the constant asaenion of the im- 
poaatbillty by hia seoond In command, outweighed the en- 
treatiea of the envoy when aliTO, and of mine after : and 
a retreat on Jellalabad was the only thing they would bear 
or« notwithstanding that I pointed oot the very doubtfVU 
oharaoter of any engagement we might make with the in- 
aorgentaf the probability that they would not make it good, 
and begged that they would aoare ua the diahonor, and 
the Government the losa, which any negotiation muat en- 
tail. In a eonndl of war held at the Oenerara honae. 
SheltoOt AnqueatU, Chambera, Grant, and Bellew preaent, 
every one voted to the eontrory— ao* aeeing I coula do no- 
thing, I conaenied. At the time we had bat two coufms 
open to ua, which, in my opinion, prorolaed a chance of 
aaving our honor and part of the anny ; one was to oc- 
cupy the Bala-Hiaaar and hold it tiU apring— by this we 
ahould have had the beat chance of auoceaa i the other 
waa, to hare abandoned our camp and bacgage and en* 

"1. TUa 



enmbrancea, and forced our way down. Tbia waa pei-ll* 
oua, but practicable^ However, I could not persuade tliem 
to aaeriflee bansg«t and that waa erentually one of the 
chief causes or our 'disasters.'*— Major Pottingsb to 
Captain M^Gasooa i MS, Acoorctt. Katb, U. 179. 
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and every preporatioii made for the march which 
circiimstances would admit. Bat these circum- 
stances were wretched in the extreme, and in- 
dicated too surely the £ate which awaited the 
attempt. The Afghans, hovering round the 
walls, insulted the British at their yeiy getes, 
interrupted the supplies obtained with sa<£ dif- 
ficulty Dy the commissariat, and assaulted the 
^rivers. Already it was evident that no reli- 
ance whatever could be placed on the promise 
to famish provisions to the troops on the march, 
and that tne army would set out into a snowy 
wilderness of mountains without either ammoni- 
tion, food, tents, or carriage. When these acts 
of depredatftn were complained of to the diiefs, 
1 johnaon's ^^®7 coolly answered that they could 
Joarnal, Jan. not prevent them, and that the Brit- 
l'^i^*m^^* ish should themselves fire on the 
Eyre'sJour- wretches concerned; bat this was 
nai, IM, 905 ; deemed too hazardous, as tending 
Thornton. directly to a renewal of hostilities.^ 
At length, on 6Ui January, the march oom- 
]^ menced, under circumstances of de- 
Commence- pression unparalleled in the anniJs 
wontoTtbe of mankind; for when the French 

^^e 184) ^' ^^^ ^^^ Moscow, their army, 
* ' 90,000 strong, and with all their guns 
and ammunition complete, was, comparatively 
speaking, in a prosperous condition. The situa- 
tion of the troops is thas described in the elo- 
quent words of an eye-witness: *' At length the 
fatal morning dawned which was to witness the 
departure of the Cabul force from the canton- 
ments in which it had sustained a two months* 
siege, to encounter the miseries of a winter 
march through a country of perhaps unparal- 
leled difficulty, where every mountain denle, if 
obstinately defended by a determined enemy, 
must inevitably prove the grave of hundreds. 
]3reaiy, indeed, was the scene over which, with 
drooping spirits and dismal forebodings, we had 
to bend our unwilling steps. Deep snow cov- 
ered eveiT inch of mountain and plain with one 
unspotted sheet of dazzling white ; and so in- 
tensely bitter was the cold, as to penetrate and 
defy the defenses of the warmest clothing. Sad 
and suffering issued from the British canton- 
ments a confused mass of Europeans and Asiat- 
ics, a mingled crowd of combatants and non- 
combatants, of men of various climes and com- 
plexion and habits — part of them peculiarly un- 
fitted to endure the hardships of a rigorous cli- 
mate, and many of a sex and tender age which 
in general exempts them from such scenes of 
horror. The number of the crowd was large 
—4500 fighting men, of whom 700 were Eu- 
ropeans, with six guns and three mountain-train 
pieces, and upwa^ of 12,000 camp-followers. 
The advance oegan to issue from the canton- 
ments at nine in the morning, and from that 
time till dark the huge and motley crowd con- 
tinned to pour out of the gates, which were im- 
mediately occupied by a crowd of fanatical Af- 
ghans, who rent the air with their exulting cries, 
und fired without scruple on the retiring troops, 
by which fifty men were killed. When the can- 
tonments were cleared, all order was lost, and 
troops, and camp-followers, and horses, and foot- 
Boldiers, baggage, public and private, became in- 
volved in one inextricable confusion. The shad- 
ows of night overtook the huge multitude while 
still pnsMng their weary coone; bat the cold 



mnrfisce of the snow reflected the glow of ligHt 
from the fiames of the British residency, and 
other buildings, to which the Afghans had ap- 
plied the torch the moment they were evacuated 
by our troops. Weary and desperate, the men 
lay down on the snow without either food, fire, 
or covering; *i>d great, numbers iEy„,,j^,. 
were frozen to death before the first oei; su, sso ; 
rays of the sun gilded the summits Keye* U- si*! 
of the mountains."^ ^^' 

Disastrous as were the drcomstances under 
which this terrible march conmienced, j^g. 
they were much aggravated on the increasing 
sucoeedlag day. All order was lost tNimn of 
— not a semblance even of military ar- J|^J^"*^ 
ray was kept ap save with the rear- 
guard ; while numbers of Afghans, evidently 
moving paraUel to the retreating multitude, 
showed themselves on the heights above, and, 
in open defiance of the capitulation, commenced 
a fire upon them. They even attached the rear- 
guard, and after a violent struggle took the 
mountain-guns, which, though immediately re- 
taken by Lieutenant White, could not be brought 
away, and were spiked amidst the gleaming sa- 
bres of the enemy. " Two other guns were soon 
after abandoned, as the horses were unable to 
drag them through the snow. Although at night- 
fall they had only accomplished six miles of their 
wearisome journey, the road was covered with 
dying wretches ^rishing under the intolerable 
cold. The sepoys, patient and resigned, sunk 
on the line of march, awaiting death. Horses, 
ponies, baggage-wagons, camp-followers, and 
soldiers were confusedly huddled, while over the 
dense mass the jezails of the Afghans, posted 
on the rocks and heights above, sent a storm of 
halls, every one of which took effect among the 
moltitude. The enemy severely pressed on our 
rear the four remaining guns, which fell into 
their hands. The soldiers, weary, starving, and 
frost-bitten, could no longer make any resist- 
ance. There was no hope but in the fidelity 
of Zemaun Khan, who had always been true to 
na, and had now arrived on the spot; but al- 
though he had exerted himself to , 
procure supplies, scarcely any were ssr7rKaye,*iL 
got. Meanwhile the attacks of the 994-926 ; 
Afghans were continaed without in- 2]!i^"S2?°' ^ 
termission."» 305.306. 

The army was in this dreadful state when it 
arrived at the entrance of the Coord ^^ 
Cabul defile. It is five miles in Passage of 
length, and bounded on either side tbe Coord 
with steep, overhanging mountains. ^^^^ defile 
It is so narrow the sun never penetrates its 
gloomy jaws ; there is barely room for a rugged 
road or horse-track between the torrent and the 
precipices. The stream dashes down the whole 
way with inconceivable impetuosity, and re- 
quires to be crossed eight-and-twenty times in 
the course of the descent. To add to the hor- 
rors of this defile, the frost had covered the road 
and edges of the torrent with a coating of ice, 
on which the beasts of burden could find no se- 
cure footing, and in attempting to pass which 
great numlxav slipped, fell into the water, and 
were swept down by its resistless rush. The 
heights above were crowded with Afghaim, who, 
securely posted on the summits of precipices in- 
accessible from the bottom of the ravine, kept 
np an incessant fire on the confused and trem- 
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bling miiltitude which waa straggling through 
the defile beneath. All order was soon lost, 
if any still remained. Baggage, ammunition, 
property, public and private, were abandoned 
at every step, aild'so complete was the paralysis, 
that the sepoys allowed their muskets to be tak- 
en out of their hands without attempting any 
re^stance. The massacre was terrible in this 
frightful defile. Three thousand perished un- 
der the balls or knives of the Afgnans ; and in 
the midst of the confusion of this scene of car- 
nage, the English ladies, who accompanied 
1 Ladv Sal ' ® columns on horseback, often 
JourSil; * strained their eyes in vain to de- 
Eyre, 895, sciy their children, lost in the 
SI'o??y*»*^' horrors in which they were envel- 
**» ^^' oped.» 

Such of the troops as contrived to get through 
131. this dreadful defile had fresh dim- 
Ascent of the culties of a different kind to con- 
Coord Cabul tend with. The road now ascend- 
Jl.™d "i ed the high table-hind of Coord 
the ladiee. Cabttl, and the snow feU in great 
Jen. 8. quantities, rendering it in many 

places impassable for animals or carriages. A 
cold, biting wind from the northeast swept over 
the lofty, bare surface, rendering it almost cer- 
tain death to sit down, however weary the 
wretches might be. Here, however, the whole 
army were obliged to bivouac, without tents, 
fire, or shelter of any kind. There were only 
four tents left ; one was given to the General, 
two to the ladies, and one to the sick. In com- 
pliance with a recommendation, from Akbar 
Khan, the army halted for a day ; but the inex- 
pedience of this delay was so evident that a 
great part of the native troops' and camp-follow- 
ers moved on without any order, and the sepoys 
began to desert in great numbers. Akbar Khan, 
seeing the troops reduced to this woeful plight, 
now renewed his demand for the giving up of 
the married officers cmd their vnves, he promis- 
ing to keep them a day*s march in the rear of 
tbe army, and in perfect safety. Heart-rending 
as this proposal was to honorable and gallant 
men, no resistance was made to it — ^so evident 
to all was the necessi^ of the case, and so cer- 
tain the destruction which awaited them if they 
remained with the remnant of the troops ; and 
soon after the whole ladles, with their huslxinds, 
escorted by a troop of Afghan horse, set out for 
e Evre SS8 ^ TOtLTof the army, and were placed 
SSttTl^aye,* ^^ ^® power of. the treacherous bar- 
li. ^9-231'; barian who had so recently imbrued 
Ttoraton, his hands in the blood of the confid- 
vi. 511-313. .jjg ^^ honorable British envoy.* 
The European soldiers were now almost the 
13S ^^t ^cient troops lefL The se- 
Almoet entire poy^, unaccustomed to a rigorous 
destruction of climate, had almost all sunk, or 
the column. |^en slain by the Afjjhans. Near- 
ly all of them were frost-bitten in the hands, 
face, or feet ; few were able to hold a musket, 
much less draw a trigger; the prolonged march 
in the snow had paralyzed the mental and phys- 
ical powers even of the strongest men. *^ Hope,** 
says Eyre, *' seemed to have died in every breast ; 
the wildness of terror was exhibited in every 
countenance.*^ The end was now approaching. 
At the entrance of a narrow gorge, where the 
road passed between two hills, a stroi^ body of 
Afghan nuurksmen appeared, who barred aU far- 



ther passage, and kept up so heavy a fire on the 
column as it approached^ that the whole sepoys 
broke and fled. Seeing this, the Afghans rushed 
down, sword in hand, captured the public treas- 
ure, and all of the baggage which hitherto had 
been preserved. A hundred and fifty cavalry 
troopers, fifty horse-artilleiTmen, seventy of 
the 44th, and one gun, alone forced their way 
through, and formed now the sole remaining 
fightine men of the army. Akbar proposed a 
surrender to this little body; but they indig- 
nantly rejected the proposal, and , « ^^^ 
pushed on, sword in hand, through 339 f Kayo, 
the crowds of camp-followers, bands ii. S31-*J33'; 
of Afghans, and the snowy wilder- Thorniou. 
ness.* ""*• ^"• 

Still hovering round the rear-guard, the Af-< 
ghan horsemen continued the pur- J33 
suit of the miserable but undaunted continuaAce 
band of men who, in defiance of all of the retreat 
obstacles, continued their course. toJ«gduUucit. 
Oppressed by a crowd of camp-followers, and 
almost as much impeded by them as by their 
enemies, the wreck of the British force made 
its desperate way down the steep deserts of the 
Haft-Kotul, strewn with the melancholy remains 
of camp-followers, and soldiers wUb had formed 
the advanpe of the column. As they passed 
4own a heavy fire was opened on the flanks of 
the column ; but the rear-guard, led by Shelton, 
with invincible firmness repelled the assault, 
and for a time preserved the remnant of the 
force from destruction. Seeing ruin inevitable 
if a start was not gained upon the enemy, Shel- 
ton proposed a night-march, in the hope of shak- 
ing off the crowd of camp-followers which, from 
the very beginning, had clung to them, and 
proved as injurious as the jezaib of the enemy. 
Having spiked their last gun, they set off at ten 
at night ; but the alarm had spread to the camp- 
followers, and they clustered round them as ru- 
inously as before. It was a clear, frosty night, 
and for some hours the march was unmolested ; 
but before morning the enemy overtook the rear, 
and opened a fire on the cuurk, moving mass, 
which impelled the terrified crowd of camp-fol- 
lowers upon the few soldiers in front, and, block- 
ing up the road, rendered ilPneoessary for the 
rear-guard to force a passage through at the 
bayonet's point When the way was at. length 
cleared, a dense mass of Afghans was found 
barring any farther progress ; but the little band 
of European heroes, led bjr Shelton, kept the 
enemy in the rear in check, and gallantly forced 
their way through to Jugdulluck. Here the 
men lay down in the snow to gain a few hours' 
rest, after thirty hours* incessant marching and 
waking ; hfat hardly had they done so when a 
fire was opened upon them by the Afghans, and 
they were compelled once more to fight. The 
enemy, however, deterred by their resolution, 
fled on their approach ; and the wearied column 
returned to Jugdulluck, where they , ^ ^^ 
remained, under the shelter of a ru- 240 Vk aye,' 
ined wall, but still exposed to the ii. 940, 241 '; 
fire of the Afghans, all the succeed- '^^?"'?,*. 
ing day.' ^^ "^^® 

Here the conferences were resumed, and Ak- 
bar Khan insisted npon General Elphinstone, 
Brigadier Shelton, and Captain Johnson, re- 
maining hostages in his hands for the evacua- 
tion of Jellalabad. This was not at first agreed 
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to, and these offloen repaired to the Afghan 
chief 's head-qaarters to «rmnge the 
Termination *®™**» where they were detained 
of the retreat, by force, in defiance of their sacred 
and UTiTai of character as pacific negotiators. 

a?jA*aul»d -^^""•d »* **>® non-return of their 
leaden, Major Thain and Captain 
Skinner rode ont in the direction they had gone, 
in quest of tidings; they were met by a hody 
of A^hans, who fired a Tolley, by which the 
former was mortally wounded. Meanwhile El- 
nhinstone and Shelton remained in Akbar 
Khan*s hands; and Johnson, who understood 
Persian, overheard the party who surrounded 
them conversing in that language on the pleas- 
ure they would have in cutung the Feringhees' 
throats. The remaining body of the British, 
BOW reduced to twenty fighting men, resumed 
their march at nightftjl, in the hopes of strag- 
gling on ahead of their pursuecs, to Jellalabad. 
As day dawned they approached Gundamuck ; 
but there their numerical weakness became vis- 
ible, and they we^ again surrounded by a body 
of the enemy. Captain Souter tied the colors 
of his regiment round his waist, by which they 
were preserved, and the unconquerable band 
of heroes pursued their way on, though sorely 
weakened at evenr step. In a desperate strug- 
fWj on leaving Gundamuck, nearly every man 
in the British party was wounded. Twelve of- 
ficers and a few cavalry, all bleeding, rode ah^id 
of the troop, and six of them dropped down from 
their horses before reaching Futterabad. The 
remainder were treacherouBly assailed there, 
when taking food, by the natives, who had pro- 
fessed sympathy, and began by showing kind- 
ness ; two were slain, the others reached their 
horses and escaped. All perished, however, 
xxcEFiTNO ONX MAN, Dr. Biydou, before reach- 
ing Jellalabad. Worn-out and wounded, he 
hM struggled on, borne by a jaded pony, till 
I Eyre, 340- ^be walls of the fortress appeared in 
148: John- sight. He was descried ftom the 
my jam* ramparts, and brought in by a party 
11. 240, 249 ; ^^^ ^ succor him, being the sole 
Thornton, ' suBTivos, not a captive, of the Af- 
vi. 310-310. ghanistan expedition.^ 
While, however, the honor of the British 
13$. name was thus tarnished at Cabnl, 
Conduct of Sir Robert Sale at Jellalabad, and 
Sale and Noct. General Nott at Candahar, nobly 
vindicated it, and gave a proof of what might 
have been done, with the much larger force than 
thev had at their disposal, if similar capacity 
and resolution had been displayed at Cabul. 
Sale had been required, under the conditions of 
tiie treaty concluded' by Macnaghten, to evacu- 
ate Jellalabad ; but when summoned by Akbar 
Khan and Uie envoy to fulfill that stipulation, 
he answered, well knowing the treachery of the 
chiefs with whom he had to deal, that as he 
knew the chiefs in the neighborhood were in- 
citing their followers to destroy the garrison* of 
Jellfllabad, he deemed it proper to await further 
orders before obeying the summons; and re- 
quested to know, before leaving the fortress, 
what security would be given for the safe-con- 
duct of the troops to Peshawur. A similar an- 
swer was returned by Nott from Candahar, and 
when intelligence arrived of the massacre of the 
Oabul army in defiance of the convention, both 
these gallant oflScers held out and preserved . 



these important fortresses for the British fbrees. 
In them, under the gallant lead 0[ PoUock, 
Monteith Douglas, Sale, and Nott, began tiie 
glorious operations which redeemed the honor 
of the British name, and led to tri- , xhonrtan. 
umphs so transcendent as to throw tI. fS^H 
all the previous disasters into tin Kaye, tt.29*; 
shade. ^ Noii,l.450. 

But the return of prosperous days, however 
glorious to the nation, came too hite ijq, 
to redeem the character or lighten TenninatSon 
the load of anxiety which oppressed ^ ^^'^ Anek- 
the Government The mournful in- Jjjjj,^^ 
telligence from Cabul reached Lord Lof^EOen- 
Auckland in the end of January, borouf ta*a ap- 
The previous month had been one P«n«o»««- 
of intense anxiety, relieved only at distant in- 
tervals by gleams of hope arising from the hero- 
ic conduct of the garrison of Jellalabad, to be 
recounted in a future chapter; but no appre- 
hensions could equal the terrible reality, when 
the dismal intelligence arrived that only one 
man had survired out of seventeen thousand 
souls who had set out on their homeward jour- 
ney from CabuL The blow was stunning to 
the Governor-general, and the more so that the 
termination of his government was drawing near, 
and he had no time to repair the errors of his 
administration. Such was the consternation 
which prevailed, ^at little or nothing except 
ordering up a few regiments to Peshawur was 
done to arrest the calami^. Lord Auckland 
now saw clearly the disastrous consequences of 
the policv which he had been persuaded to adopt 
in regard to Afghanistan ; and he returned home, 
sad and dispinted, in the spring of 1842. He 
was succeeded by Lord Ellenborough, who had 
been selected as Governor-general , ^ ^ j^- 
by Sir Robert Peel on his accession se? ; Thorn-^ 
to office in October, 1841, and ar- ton, ti. 317, 
rived in Calcutta on 28th February.' *^- 

Overwhelming from its magnitude, heart- 
rending from its sufiTering, avrful 
from ito completeness, the Afghan- RefleiSiiaoQ 
istan disaster is one of the most tbe injustice 
memorable events of modem times, of tbe Afgbaa- 
Rivaling the first Crusade in the Jj™ "l**^" 
entire destruction with which it was 
attended, the Moscow campaign in the terrible 
features by which it was distinguished, it will 
long rivet the attention of man. Without doubt, 
it must be regarded, by those who contemplate 
national events as regulated by an overruling 
Providence, as a signal example of retributive 
justice— as the punishment of a nation for the 
glaring and unpard6nable crimes of its rulers. 
The danger against which the expedition beyond 
the Indus was intended to guard, was neither 
remote nor imaginary ; on the contrary, it was 
both real and pressing. Nothing could be more 
just or necessary than to take steps against the 
peril which the Russian subjugation of Persia, 
the attack on Herat, and the intrigues at Ca- 
bul, so clearly revealed. Policy, not less than 
the primary duty of self-defense, required that 
the British interest in Afghanistan should be 
strengthened, and a barrier opposed in its de- 
files against the oft-repeated northern invasion. 
But the British Government had no right, in 
the prosecution of this object to overturn the 
reigning power in an independent kingdom — ^to 
force a hated dynasty on a reluctant people. The 
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object vdAi baete been aooomplished withoat 
the Tiobition of any right, at scarcely any ex- 
pense, an^ without the incorring of any risk. 
Dost Mohammed, the ruler of the nation's choice, 
was not only wilting, but anxious, to enter into 
the British alUance, and for a comparatively 
trifling sum shut the gates of India forever 
against the Muscovite biStalions. When, there- 
fore, instead of dosing with his proposals, we 
resolved to dethrone him, and to force a hated 
king again upon the nation, in order that he 
might be a mere puppet in our hands, we com- 
mitted as great a mistake in policy as a crime 
in morality. 
But althoagh every serious observer must dis- 
.^ cent iit ^0 ^^^ of this memorable 
EiTon in Um expedition an instance of the man- 
GoDception of ner in which signal national crimes 
the ezpedl- ^yen j^ this world work out their 
°'^' own punishment, yet, humanly 

speaking, it is not difflcnlt to discern the causes 
to which it was immediately owing. Conceived 
in injustice, it was cradled in error, and exe- 
cuted by inciq)acity. In the original plan of the 
campaign every military principle was violated ; 
in carrying it out, every rule of military experi- 
ence was wsregarded. Throwing an expedition 
forward a thousand miles from its base of oper- 
ations, through a desert, mountainous, and dif- 
ficult countxy, inhabited by tierce and barbarous 
tribes, the Indian government repeated the er- 
ror which had proved fatal to Napoleon in the 
Moscow campaign ; but it did not, like him, seek 
to repair the mistake by moring up strong bodies 
of men to keep up the communications with the 
rear. The force with which the expedition was 
undertaken — ^nnder ten thousand fighting men, 
including only four European regiments — was 
altogether inadequate to both conquering the 
conntiy, and keeping up the communications. 
Fif^ thousand men, including ten thousand 
Europeans, would not have been too many for 
Bttch an undertaking; and there never was a 
third of that number at the disposal of the com- 
manders in Afghanistan. 
This deficiency of force, and its disproportion 

to the object in view, was the result 
DtoproUnicm mainly of the great and ruinous pa- 
of the ibroe to cific reductions which had taken 
tlie object In place during the years of political 
^^andits fcaiucination which followed the 

passing of the Befonn Bill in En- 
eknd. IVne, the military forces were rapidly 
increased as the necessities of the campaign un- 
folded themselves, and before they ^re closed 
the forces wove again restored to theii old level, 
c€ whom above 40,000 were Europeans; but 
that only changed the quarter in which danger 
was to be appiehended*-it did not remove it. 
The new recruits were very difierent from the 
old soldiers ; and the infusion of a laige body 
of these young and inexperienced men into the 
regiments, by the augmentation of the number 
of companies in each, weakened, in a most se- 
rious degree, the efficiency and steadiness of the 
whole. It was repeatedly observed during the 
Afghanistan campaign, that the troops, both na- 
tive and European, failed at the decisive mo- 
ment ; and people asked. Are those the soldiers 
of Clive and Lake, of Wellington and Abercrom- 
by? In truth, they were not the soldiers of 
these men, though they wore the same dress, 



and bore the same arms. Ton can not make a 
civilian a soldier in a few months, by merely 
putting arms into his hands and a uniform on 
his back. Years of militanr life, and acting to- 
gether in circumstances of diffictilty and danger, 
are indispensable to form that coolness in peril, 
and that thorough confidence between officers 
and men, which form the strength of real sol- 
diers. The idea that you may, without risk, 
disband a veteran force on the return of peace, 
because you can raise a new one in a few months 
when war again breaks out, is one of the most 
fallacious that can possibly be entertained, and 
to which the disasters which have uniformly be- 
fallen the British nation, in the first years of ev- 
ery new war for a century and a half^ are main- 
ly to be ascribed. 

Connected with this source of weakness and 
danger is another, which is pecu- 
liar to the Indian army, and that i,jniJ"^ 
is the great number of officers who, conferring of 
during peace, were withdrawn from «▼*! offlcw on 
their regiments, and intrusted with JS"^ ***' 
diplomatic duties as political agents. 
Economy, and a desire 4o run two serrices into 
one, was the mainsprins of this .system, and it 
is hard to say whetner it proved most injurious 
to the civil or military serrice. To the former 
it brought an undue confidence in military 
knowledge, and induced a jealousy between the 
two services, by leading the voung militaiy 
political agent to assume the oirection of the 
military movements, which he was often neither 
entitled nor qualified to do. To the latter it 
brouffht, without the abandonment of the mili- 
tary life, an entire ignorance of its details, and 
incapacity for its duties. The young political 
agent, accustomed to command, and to act as 
a sort of vicerov over some protected potentate, 
suddenly found himself, when hostilities broke 
out, recalled to his regiment, and immediately 
intrusted with the discharge of arduous and 
important military duties. He was then sur- 
rounded by soldiers to whom he was unknown, 
as much as they were to him. The first fore- 
noon of real serrice in the field or in the 
trenches often revealed to the men under his 
command the incapacity of their new officer to 
direct them; and after that had been discov- 
ered, how was it possible that mutual confidence 
could be re-established, or either the officers 
lead or the men follow, in moments of difficulty 
or danger, as they ought ? To this cause much 
of the errors in judgment, erinced in separate 
command by the officers, and of the timidity 
shown by the men in following their always 
gallant lead, is to be ascribed. The economic 
say that such a union of the two serrices is in- 
dispensable, in order to keep down the other- 
wise insupportable expenses with which the ad- 
ministration of afiairs in India is attended ; and 
possibly it is so. But that only shows that a 
system of government by one country at the dis- 
tance of eight thousand miles from another is 
exposed to difficulty, and involves in itself the 
seeds of its own ruin, not that the system itself 
is not dangerous and big with future disaster. 

Even with all these disadvantageous circum- 
stances, although ultimate and entire success 
was hopeless, yet the extreme disaster which 
was sustained might have been avoided, had 
it not been for the obvious and almost inexpli- 
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cable enon oonmutted im the miliuiy umuige- 
1^1 ments when the final catastrophe 

Bxireme'enor approached. The n^lect to occa- 
in the military pyand strengthen the Bala-Hissar 
^rmetamoXM ^ t^g centre of our military opera- 
tions; the mistake in placing the 
troops in exposed and extensive cantonments 
ill-fortified; and, above all, the extraordinary 
faolt of putting the whole magaaines and com- 
missariat stores in an undefended position, 
and in a manner at the mercy of the enemy, 
brought us into peril ; and they are mainly to 
be ascribed to ^r W. Macnaghten, who did 
much to redeem these fatal errors by the cour- 
age he evinced when the danger came on, and 
the intrepid counsels which he in a manner 
forced upon the old and infirm commander-in- 
chief. With theM immense mistakes General 
BUphinstone has no concern, for they were all 
committed, or in course of execution, when he 
assumed the command. But he is responsible 
for the want of decision and vigor evinced when 
the crisis arrived, and it had become erident 
that nothing but the utmost rapidity and reso- 
lution could avert the most terrible disasters. 
Had two thousand men and eight or ten guns 
been sent from the cantonments into the rebel- 
lious city when the insurrection first broke out, 
it would hare been at once suppressed ; had the 
troops and stores been at once moved into the 
Bala^Hissar when it was evident it had become 
serious, the army would have been in safety all 
winter, and might have calmly awaited its libera^ 
tion by the arms of Pollock and Nott in the 
ensuing spring : whereas, by temporizing, and 
adopting no decided line, the only means of 
salvation yet remaining were thrown away, and 
disasters unheard of were induced. 
Instead, however, of joining in the general 
chorus of abuse which has been 

•CtiMsohbis 1®^®^®^ ■* ^^® heads of th^brare 
but ill-fated and unhappy men, who 
have now expiated with their lives any errors 
they may have committed, it is more material, 
as well as just, to endeavor to trace out the 
faulty national dispositions which have led to 
much men hemg uUrusUd with the administration 
of affairs so momentous, that it may be said the 
Indian empife hung upon their decisions. Mac- 
naghten induced the danger by being over-san- 
guine, and shutting his eyes to its approach 
when every one else saw it was coming on. £1- 
phinstone predpitiued the catastrophe by want 
of decision ana rigor when it arrived. This 
is now sufficiently erident; but the material 
point is, how did it happen that men who proved 
themselves so unfit for these momentous du- 
ties were intrusted with their discharge, when 
so many others perfectly qualified to have dis- 
charged them were passed over ? That is the 
Ideally important question ; for unless this cause 
is discovered and removed, the nation may with 
certainty look for a repetition of similar disas- 
ters upon every fresh breaking out of hostilities. 
The popular party will exclaim that it is all 
to be ascribed to the aristocratic di- 
Caosn to nction of military affairs in this conn- 
which th« tnr ; that Grenerai Elphinstone was an 
disaster ^j^ i^q^ infirm man, incapable of dis- 
'^'^"« chaigiuff the duties with which he 
was intrusted, and that that was the sole cause 
of the disaster. To this it seems sufficient to 



observe, that the misfortunes occurred when the 
popular regime was fully established in every 
department of the State ; that Elphinstone was 
i^^inted by a Whig Governor-general, with the 
concurrence of a Whig cabin^ and that the 
army he commanded had been formed and 
moulded for ten yean previously on popular 
principles, and by popularly-appointed Goirem- 
or-generab and agents. It is in vain to ascribe, 
therefore, to aristocratie influence at the head 
of affiurs a disaster which occu r red when that 
influence was more in absence than it had ever 
been in English history, and when the popular 
influences from which so much was expected 
had been for many years in full and unrestrict- 
ed actarity. 

The truth is, the disasters in Afghanistan, so 
far as the milituy conduct of affairs . ^ 
is concerned, were owing to a cause Real eavKs of 
unhappily of more general efficacy, the diaaa«era 
and therefore more to be feared |" • "^««««t 
than the delinquencies of any party, I»»'"'>e^- 
either aristocratic, monarchical, or democraric 
This is the tendency during peace of influential 
imbecility to acquire the direction of military 
aflBsiiB. In war this is in a great measure pre- 
vented by the immediate and obvions peril with 
which the'faulty direction ci armies is then at- 
tended, and the repidity with which the penalty 
of the appoinfanent of incompetent officers is foU 
lowed to the peccant Goveijiment. But during 
peace it is possible te make the most onsnitable 
appointments without their consequences being 
inmiediately felt : many a general can make a 
tolerable figure at renews^ or in conducting the 
civil affairs of an army, who breaks doini at 
once in presence of an enemy, or under the 
pressure of real danger. If a peace is veiy long, 
this peril is greatly increased, because in addi- 
tion to the ordinaiy danger of improper pacific 
appointments, there is the risk of oged incompe- 
tence being thrust upon the public serrice. As 
this danger arises from the principles of human 
nature, it remains the same in whatever polit- 
ical par^ the government of the State is vested. 
By popularizing institutions, the danger, instead 
of being diminished, is materially increased. 
There are, in proportion to their numbers, as 
many imbeciles in the middle or lower ranks as 
in the higher, and therefore the only efiect of 
augmenting the number of persons who are po- 
litically invested with the power of influencing 
Government, is to augment the number of in- 
competent persons who are forced by them to 
the head oi afiairs. There never was a country 
so ridden by incompetent generals as France 
was, from this cause, under the popular sway 
of the Directory, which caused it to loee the 
whole conquests of the Bevolution, and the evil 
was never abated till the lead fell into the iron 
grasp of Napoleon. 

The only way to obviate this most serious evil, 
which continually, on the termina- 145, 
tion of a long peace, threatens the True way of 
veiy existence of the State, is to comhatiiif tfce 
turn tiie stream of influential fools "'^^ 
in^another direction, and make it for their cwn 
interest to permit that direction to be followed. 
This is to be dqpie, and can only be secured, by 
\he method which experience has suggested as 
alone effectual in pubfic companies or offices — 
viz., by allottmg adequate retired aUnoamoee to 
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indQce men incapacitated by age or infirmity to 
withdraw from their public fancfions. Nec^ 
sity has long ago establiBhed this in the case of 
judges and aU important civil functionaries; 
and a sense of its ezpedienoe has caused the 
same system to be adopted yery generally in 
banks, railway and insurance companies, and 
other establishments where particular officers 
are intrusted with important duties. Unfortu- 
nately, howerer, the general jealonsy of the 
army, and of the aristocratic influence which is 
supfxised to regulate its appointments, has not 
only prevented any similar system bein^ estab- 
lishea in the higher grades of that service, but 
has cut away the few which in former times in 
some degree supplied its place. Nearly all mil- 
itary sinecures or retired allowances and ap- 
pointments have been cut off during the quarter 
of a century of popular government which has 
elapsed since the Peace. The half-pay of a 
general — seldom more than two per cent, on 
what he has paid for his commission — can not 
be regarded as any adequate allowance for an 
officer who has held, perhaps, a governorship 
worth £3000 or £4000 a year. Thus the supe- 
rior officers, both of the army and navy, are com- 
pelled to cHng to active employment as the only 
means of averting poverty and insignificance, 
and to bring into play the whole influence they 
can command to prevent their being deprived 
of it. This is the real cause of the number of 
influential but incapable men who, on the break- 
ing out of a war after a Ions peace, are gener- 
ally found to be at the head of affairs both in 
the aimy and navv. 
Two oangers, ordifferent kinds, but each most 
140, formidable in its way, thus be- 
Twodsngera, set evexy constitutional monarchy 
and their rem- on the occurrence of war after a 
^ ^' long peace. Democratic economy 

starves down the establishment, both by land 
and sea, to the veiy lowest point, and cuts off 
the whole sinecures or offices which might serve 
as retreats to influential imbecility, while ar- 
istocratic cupidity or Parliamentary influence 
Vol. HL— Ff 



fastens with resistless gran) on the active em- 

{^loyments, and forces numbers of old men, gal- 
ant and respectable, but past the possibility of 
useful serrice, upon the Government. The Af- 
ghanistan expedition afforded one memorable 
example of this, the Crimean will ere long af- 
ford a second. General Elphinstone was a gal- 
lant Waterloo veteran of high connection and 
most pleasing manners. Ensconced in a flfniet 
governorship of £1600 a year, he would have, 
passed the close of his life in peaceful respect- 
ability, beloved by all who approached him. 
Placed at the head of the army m Afghanistan 
because he wa$ highly tupportedy and there was 
nowhere else to put htm, he lost an army, and all 
but lost an empire. Of all the sums expended 
by a nation, there is none so well bestowed as 
that which provides an easy and secure retreat 
for such men in the public service as are too in- 
fluential to be overlooked, and yet too weakly 
by nature, or far advanced in years, to be able 
to discharge its duties with advantage. A hun- 
dred thousand a year would be well bestowed in 
providing these harbors of refuse for powerful- 
ly-supported incapacity. Of au the economies 
forced upon a popular government by the pub- 
lic voice, there is none so loudly applauded at 
the moment, and none so ruinous in the end, as 
that which cuts off all honorable and respectable 
retreats for veterans who have spent the best 
part of their lives in the service of their coun- 
try, or younger men who are hot equal to its 
duties. Such men will always be found in the 
public service ; no initial examination or popu- 
larizing of institutions can keep them out. On 
the contrary, they only add to their number, 
because they induce a greater number to clamor 
for admission, and bring more numerous inter- 
ests to support their claims. It is in vain to 
think of closing the door against them ; some 
ruling ^wer in the State — aristocratic, demo- 
cratic, or monarchical — will always get them 
in. The only wisdom is to establuh insti- 
tutions which shall facilitate their timely re- 
treaL 
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We regud fliis worit as the best eontribution to Hod- 
em HUtozy that has yet been made by an AmerlcaiL — 
Methodiat Ouarterkf Rsvtme. 

• The '' Bikery of the Dutch Bepablie" is a ipceat gift to 
w; but the heart and eamestaeis that beat thfoagfa all 
Its pages are greater, for they giro ns most tlmelf Inspi- 
ration to vindloate the true ideas of our country, and to 
compose an able history of our own. — Christian Exam- 
iner dSoston). 

This work bears on its face the evidences of sdholar- 
ship and researeh. The arrangement is dear and effect- 
ive ; the style energetic, lively, and often brilliant * * * 
ICr. Motley's instructiye volumes will, we trust, have a 
elrcnlation commensurate with their interest and value. 
— ProUstant ^pimsopal (>uairter1sf JUviao, 

To the illustration of this most interesting period, Mr. 
Motley has brought the matured powers of a vigorous 
and briUlant mind, and tiie abundant fhiits of patient 
and Judicious study and deep reflection. The result is, 
one of the most important contributtons to historical lit- 
erature that have Deen made in this country. — North 
American Revimo. 

We would conclude this notiee by eamestiv recom- 
mending our readeis to procure for themselves this trulv 
great and admirable work, by the production of which 
the author has conferred no less honor upon Us country 
tiian hie has won -praise and fame for himself,' and than 
which, we can assure them, they can find nothing more 
instructive or intererting within the oon^wss of modem 
literature.— ^tNtnoeKdoI Review. 

It is not often that we have the pleasure of commend- 
ing to the attention of the lover of books a work of such 
extraordinary and unexceptional excellence as this one. 
— UrdeereaUet Quarterlff Review, 

There are an elevation and a eUsslc polish in these 
volumes, and a felicity of grouping and of portraiture, 
which Invest the su^ect with the attractions of a living 
and stirring episode in the grand historic drama. — South- 
ern MethMUst QuarUrly Review. 

The author writes with a genial g^ow and love of his 
subject— -Avs&yfsritm QuarUHy Rmew. 

Mr. MoUey is a sturdv BepubUcan and a hearty Prot- 
estant His style is lively and picturesque, and his work 
Is an honor and an important accession to our national 
literature.— C^rsft Review. 

Mr. Motley's work Is an tmportsnt one, the result 
of profound researdi, sincere convictions, sound princi- 
ples, and manly sentiments; and even those who are 
most familiar with the history of the period will find in 
It a f^h and vivid addition to their previous knowledge. 
It doss honor to American literature, mod would do hon- 
or to the literature of any country in the world.— JS(b'«i- 
liurgh Review. 

A swlous chasm in English historical Uteratnre has 
been (by this book) very remarkably filled. * * A History 
as complete as industry and genius can make it now lies 
before us, of the first twenty years of the revolt of the 
United Provinces. * * All the essentials of a great writer 
Mr. Motley eminently possesses. His mind is broad, his 
industiT unwearied. In power of dramatic descrlptton, 
no mooem historisn, except, perhaps, Mr. Carlyle, sur- 
passes him, and in analysis of character he Is elaborate 
and distinct— ITssemifuCsr Revtme. 

The style Is excellent, clear, vivldf eloquent; and the 
industry with which original sources have been investi- 
gated, and through which new light has been shed over 
perplexed incidents and charactovi entitles Mr. Motley 
to a high rank in the literature of an age pecoUaiiy ma. 
In history.— AbrtA Britteh Rtrieu, 



It is a work of real historical value, the vsialt of aoen- 
rate criticism, written in a liberal spirit, and, from first 
to last deeply interesting.— ^tAsfusiim. 

It abounds in new information, and, as a first work, 
commands a very cordial recognition not merely of the 

E remise it gives, but of the extent and importance of the 
bbor actually performed on it—London BaoamSner, 
■ Mr. Motley's ** History" is a )rork ^f which any conn- 
try might be proud.— Aness (London). 

Mr. Motle/s History will be a standard book of refer- 
ence in historical literatura— London Literary Oazette. 

Mr. Motley has searched the whole range of historical 
documents necessary to the composition of his weak.— > 
London Leader. 

This is a really great work. It belongs to the elaas of 
books in which we range our Ghrotes, Milmans, Meiivales, 
and Macaulays, a» the glories of English literature in the 
deparUnent of history. * * * Mr. Motley's glfks as a his* 
torlcal writer are among the highest and xarest — ^on- 
eoi^lormiet (London). 

Mr. Motley's volumes wQl well repay perusal. * * * For 
his learning, his liberal tone, and his senerous enthusi- 
asm, we heartily commend him, an^bid him good speed 
for the remainder of his interesting and heroic narrative. 
Saturday Review. 

The story is a noble one, and is worthily treated. * * * 
Mr. Motley has had the patience to unravd, with unfoil- 
ing perseverance, the thousand Intricate plots of the ad- 
versaries of the Prince of Orange ; but the details and lit- 
eral extracts which he has derived from original docu- 
ments, and tnuufeired to his M^es, give a trathfril color 
and a picturesque effect, whiMi ars especially duurming. 
—London Daily Newe. 

M. Lothrop Motley dans son magnifiqne tablean de la 
formation de notre Edpublique.— (}. Obobt Yax Pbiii»- 



Our accomplished countryms^, Mr. J. Lothrop Motley, 
who, during the last five years, for the better prosecu- 
tion of hlB labors, has established his residence fai the 
neighborhood of the scenes of his narrative. No one ac- 
quainted with the fine powers of salnd possessed by this 
scholar, and the earnestness with which he has devoted 
himself to the task, can doubt that he win do full Justice 
to his important, but diflleult subject — ^W. EL Pxasoorr. 

This is a work of great value. We wish it a wide cir- 
culation. — AfMriean and Foreign Chrietlan Union. 

A work that does Mr. Motley infinite honor, and whidk 
wHl long be cordially remembered in connection with his 
name hereafter.— J^nieforbocfar. 

The manner in which Mr. Motley has ezseuted hla 
task lifts him at once to a position among the standard 
writers of our country. — /Wsrson's Maganne. 

Highly creditable to the rapldlv progressive historical 
literature of our country.— Oodfl/s Ladf^e Book. 

A most valuable contribution to History. — Arthw^t 
Bome Qatette. 

It is a very learned, copious, and wen<oneeived por- 
tndture of one of the grandest and most hendc eras of 
modem history. It is written with neat spirit, with a 
manly conception of the struggle and its sigmficanee, and 
with conscientiousness and dlUgence.— JT. TT. EvangeUeL 

The production of such a work as this astonishes, while 
it gratifies the pride of the American reader. — If. Y. 06- 



The " Bise of the Dutdi Republic^* at once, and by ac- 
clamation, takes its place by the ** Decline and Fall of 
the Boman Empire,*^ as a work yhich, whether for re- 
search, substanee, or style, wUl never be niperseded. — 
N, Y, AWon. 
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